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PREFACE. 


It is with very great pleasure we have to address our supporters on the 
completion of our Twenty-first Volume of the Floricultural 
Cabinet. We stated at first what our object was : we have steadily 
pursued the course we then promised, and the continued and increasing 
support of our Correspondents, Subscribers, and Readers, fully testifies 
of the approval of our labours. In every successive Volume we have 
endeavoured to improve upon those previously issued ;• and we hesitate 
not to assert, that the Volume for 1853 is superior, in its practical 
utility, to all others. This has been accomplished in consequence of 
the valuable assistance we have uniformly been favoured with by our 
Contributors, to whom we owe a debt of gratitude, which we more 
powerfully feel than we can express hereby. We beg, however, most 
respectfully to thank them for the services so generously and liberally 
rendered us, and solicit a continuance of their valuable aid ; and with 
that, we shall be enabled fully to realize in our next Volume an improve- 
ment even upon the present one. Several improvements are already 
arranged. 

On all occasions it will be highly gratifying to us to meet the 
requirements of our readers, and information we respectfully solicit ; 
having ascertained their wants, immediate attention will be given 
thereto ; and we reiterate the assurance, that our utmost exertions will 
be employed to render our Magazine not only the cheapest of its class, 
but the most useful also. 
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CAMELLIA JAPONICA, variety.— COUNTESS OF 
ELLESMERE. 

“ Bring, Flora bring thy treaBures here, 

Tlie pride of all the blooming year ; 

And let me thcnco a garland frame.’* — S henstonk. 

T he Camellia was first known in Europe from the accounts given by 
early travellers to China and Japan, who relate that they had 
seen in these countries rose-trees of the size of large oaks, having dark 
green shining leaves. Such accounts were considered fabulous till the 
Asiatic traveller, the Jesuit George Joseph Kamel (or Camellus, in 
honour of whom the Camellia takes its name), who visited Japan as 
a missionary in 1 739, contrived to procure two plants of the single 
red, which he brought to Europe, and sold to Lord Petre for a consider- 
able sum. His lordship had them sent to the gardens at Thornden-hall, 
in Essex, where, being kept in a hothouse temperature, they were killed. 
The gardener at Thornden, at that time, was a Mr. James Gordon, who, 
in 1742, commenced a nursery at Mile-end, near London. lie, being 
somewhat aware of the value of so ornamental a plant as the Camellia, 
managed it so as soon to procure another plant, which he put out in the 
open border of a conservatory, where it continued to grow for ninety- 
four years, till the nursery was broken up to build upon in 1837 ; from 
it, it is supposed, many thousands of young plants had been raised as 
stools to bud, inarch, &c., the subsequent double kinds. It is generally 
understood that the Camellia was introduced into this country in 1792, 
but the above fact confirms the introduction from 1739 to 1742. Mr. 
Gordon died in 1 7S0, and he had not only obtained the single red, but 
the double white and red striped. The single red, too, was figured in 
the Botanical Magazine in 1787, where it is observed that the plant 
will very probably be found as hardy as the Laurustinus or Magnolia. 
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The plant was then sold at a very high price, and in consequence pre- 
vented its being hazarded as trial. 

The species and varieties introduced from China to this country, are, 
C. euryoides, white, C. Japouica, red, C. Kissi, white, C. oleifera, white, 
C. reticulata, red, and C. Sasanqua, single white, double white, semi- 
red, and double red. 

Had the Camellia been a Greek, or Italian, or British plant, there 
would have been a great deal said of it by poets and lovers ; and 
doubtless it makes a figure in the poetry of Japan. But unfortunately 
for our quotations, the Japanese have hitherto endeavoured to retain 
most of their good things to themselves. The Camellia Sasanqua is of 
smaller growth than any of the others, and in foliage and blossom very 
like the tea-shrub. The leaves have a very agreeable scent, and after 
being boiled, are used by the Japanese ladies to wash their hair. They 
are likewise often mixed with the tea-leaves to make the scent yet more 
agreeable. An oil, too, is expressed from the seeds of C. Japonica, 
which is constantly used in preparing food. 

As a showy handsome flowering evergreen tree-like plant, the 
Camellia stands unequalled by any other yet introduced into our own 
country. Although we have had but few kinds introduced from Japan 
or China, the skill and management of British and Continental culti- 
vators of Camellias by hybridizing, have much more than compensated 
for that deprivation, by the production of iij)wards of one thousand 
selected varieties, all of which are handsome, and many of them pecu- 
liarly so. 

The very beautiful Camellia which we figure in our present Number, 
is an hybrid raised in the nursery of Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, 
in Surrey. It is one of the handsomest, of fine form, and excellent 
habit. Jt merits a place in every collection. 

Most of our readers are aware that the Camellia is quite hardy. 
Upwards of thirty years ago, we planted some in the open ground in 
Yorkshire, which flourished most admirably ; each successive season 
bloomed profusely, and after a few years’ growth, had thousands of 
flowers during April and May. Frost sometimes occurs in those months, 
and if sharp, the flowers are liable to be damaged by it ; we always pro- 
tected the plants when in bloom and such weather likely to occur. If 
the plants, even, had not a flower, they are worth growing out of doors ; 
the fine evergreen shining foliage is especially handsome. 

As it regards their management in- doors, several excellent articles 
on the subject have appeared in previous volumes of this Magazine. 
The following account of a most successful method of treatment has 
been forwarded us by Mr. John Burley, who has had very extensive col- 
lections under his charge. 

Compost.-— That which suits the Camellia far better than any other 
I have tried, is the following : — One-third good peat, one-third good 
hazel loam, and one-third half-decayed leaf mould, having a liberal 
sprinkling of sand in it, so as to keep it free. Let the loam and peat 
be broken into pieces about the size of walnuts, and the whole mate- 
rials be well mixed together, and be used in potting in its rough broken 
state. 
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Potting, &c. — Established Camellias should always be re-potted 
in August \ turn them out of the pots, and remove all old soil you 
conveniently can without injuring the roots, then have a clean pot 
(never use the old pot unless it be thoroughly cleaned), and place a 
little rough soil over the crocks to allow a free course for the w^er, by 
keeping the crocks clear from the soil ; then pot the plant, pressing the 
compost moderately firm, then water it so as to settle the soil properly 
about the roots. After extensive experience with the management of 
Camellias, I find them to flourish much better when re-potted at this 
period (August) than those shifted at any other season. 

A short time after they have done blooming, let them be removed to 
a warmer house, and be kept well syringed over-head, when they will 
break out freely with strong fresh shoots, and when they cease growing, 
flower-buds will be produced on almost every shoot. When the bloom- 
ing buds are thus provided, cease to syringe the plants over-head, as it 
sometimes starts them to a fresh growth, and the bloom is destroyed. 
After they have finished their growth, and blooming buds are formed, 
the plants must be removed to a less moist house ; but still keep them 
warm and shaded until the flower-buds are fairly secured and attained 
a good size, when they may be removed into either a cool plant-house 
or frame, where they must be kept until the blooming season arrives. 
Particular care must be taken that during the period from the time of 
their removal from the warm house to the cool one, or frame (which 
removal will generally be about the middle of July), that they do not 
lack water, or the flower'^buds will soon drop oflF. Allow a plant to flag 
but once even, and that will prove fatal in some degree ; but by keep- 
ing the soil just duly moist, not saddened, and allowing the plants plenty 
of air, this fatal casualty will be prevented. When too great a number 
of flower-buds are produced, a proper portion must be taken away. 
By proper management, there never will be an unsightly naked Camel- 
lia, but if such come into the possession of any cultivator, let the plant 
cease blooming, place it, as is done with the general stock, in the warm 
house, and when it has been a week or ten days there, the sap wall be 
moving rapidly ; then, before the new shoots push, cut back the un- 
sightly head, and the branches will break forth with a new supply of 
shoots. After the head is cut off, let the old shoots be syringed three 
or four times every day ; it materially tends to promote the breaking 
forth of the new shoots. 


NOTES ON NEW^ OR RARE PLANTS. 

Dendrobium cretaceum. The chalk-white flowered. — 
Mr. Lobb sent this pretty flowering species to Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter. It has bloomed in their orchid-house. The flowers are pro- 
duced along the branches, a foot or more of each, before any leaves 
appear. Each flower is about two inches across, of a chalky-white* 
with a few orange-coloured streaks on each side the middle portion of 
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the broad lip. The blossoms are produced singly, not in pairs as had 
been represented. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4686.) 

Echinofsis cristata. — Mr. Bridges introduced this species, as 
well as a purple-flowered variety from Bolivia. It is of the flat melon- 
shaped section (Cactus of some), with spines an inch long. The tube 
of each flower is about six inches long, and the spreading part of the 
petals about eight inches across, of a creamy white, with the outer 
petals tinged with purple. It is remarkablfe for the great size and long 
tube of the flowers, in comparison with the short melon-shaped trunk 
or stem. It is in the collection of the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4687.) 

Heliconia pulverulenta. — This genus has the habit of the 
Strelitzia, the present species being from South America. It has 
recently bloomed in the stove at Kew. The large leaves are green 
above, but a powdery-white beneath. The flowers are small, narrow- 
petalled, a greenish-white, but at the termination of each floral stem 
there are several bracts, stiff, seven inches long, of a very rich crimson- 
scarlet colour. The stem of the plant at Kew is six feet high. It is a 
showy plant. (Figured in Bo^. Mag., 4685.) 

Hoya fraterna. Thick leaved. — Mr. Lobb discovered this fine 
species in Java. It bloomed in the establishment of Messrs. Veitch 
during the whole of the past summer and autumn. Some of the leaves 
are a foot long, and three to five inches broad, very thick and firm. 
The flowers are produced in a closish umbel, of twelve or more blos- 
soms in each. Ihe flowers are on the upper side, between silky and 
velvety, of a pale yellowish- buff colour, but having five stains or spots 
radiating from the centre, and the honey from the central nectary is so 
diffused over the flower, as to give a rich brown tone of colour to the 
whole umbel of flowers, — a rich brown-red tint. Each blossom is three 
parts of an inch across. It is a noble and handsome flowering species. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4684.) 

Raphistemma pulchellxjm. — A stove- climbing plant, a native of 
the forests of Silhot. The plant and flowers are somewhat in the way 
of Stephanotus floribundus. Leaves six inches long, flowers in large 
pendent umbels, each blossom being an inch and a-half across, whit\ 
with a rose-stripe down the middle of each of the five divided flower! 
(Figured in PaxtorC a Flower Garden.) 

Salpiglossis coccinea.— a very handsome hybrid, which has 
been raised by some person residing near Colchester, and now in the 
possession of Messrs. Henderson, of Pine- Apple-place Nursery. It is 
similar to the other Salpiglosses in all respects but the colour of its 
flowers, which are of a clear vivid scarlet, with deeper-coloured veins at 
the throat of the blossom. The outside of the flower is yellow at first, 
afterwards has a red tinge. (Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden.) 

Vaccinium erithrynum. Bed-twigged. — Messrs. Rollisson, of 
looting, received this very beautiful species from Java. It is an ever- 
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green, with thick oval-shaped leaves an inch and a-half long. The 
flowers are produced in many terminal racemes, each raceme having 
about a dozen blossoms, drooping, of a deep coral-red. A single 
flower is about half an inch long. The stems of the plant are red ; 
it is shrubby, growing a foot and a half high. It is exceedingly hand- 
some, and it merits a place in every shrubbery, and on every rockery. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,y 4688.) 


PLANS OF FLOWER-GARDENS.— By T. Rutger. Esq. 

No. 1. 
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The east, south, and west sides of the annexed diagram for a flower 
garden on grass are supposed to be bounded by an evergreen hedge, and 
the north side by a wall, which, on its south side, is intended to be 
appropriated for choice climbers. An American border is given round 
against the evergreen hedges, and the clumps in the middle are to be on 
grass. The narrow border against the wall might be appropriated for 
Gladioluses, Antholyzas, &c., and the square clumps for masses of the 
most approved kinds of flowers. The oval and circular clumps on the 
grass may also be devoted to masses if approved of. The square 
clumps, and the narrow border against the wall, should have box- 
edgings. 



DISTINCTION OF THE CLASSES OF ROSES. 

The following remarks on the classification of the Rose, with a 
description of their signs of distinction, will now be of use to your 
readers. — J\mes Smith, Cheshunt, 

M. Carrlere divides Roses into seven main classes ; 

1. Perpetual or Portland Roses. 

2. Hybrid Perpetiials from Portland. 

3. Hybrid Perpetuals from Bourbon. 

4. Bourbon Roses. 

5. Noisette Roses. 

(i. Bengal Roses. 

7. Tea Roses. 

SIGNS OF DISTINCTION. 

Class 1. — Perpetual or Portland Roses have fine short 
thorns, which appear very close together, cover the branches almost 
entirely, and give them a brownish appearance. The branches grow 
erect ; the flower-stalks are short and stiff, and each of them supports 
usually one flower, which has a somewhat lengthened calyx. For 
example : Duchesse de Rohan, Julie Krudner, Bernard, Favourite, and 
others. 

Class 2. — Hybrid Perpetuals, from Portland. — These produce 
erect gyowing branches, and are covered with hard thorns, which vary 
in size and strength. They assume the same growth as the Portland 
Roses, have likewise a lengthened calyx, but on the top of the branches 
there are sometimes one, three, or seven flowers, forming a stiff and 
erect bouquet. Rose de Quatre Saisons may be taken as the type of 
their growth and their flowers ; also La Reiiie Baronue Prevost, Jaques 
Laffitte, Madame Laffay, Duchess of Sutherland, Amandine, Louis 
Bonaparte, Clementine Seringe, Gloire d’ Angers, Comte de Mon- 
talivet, &c. 

Class 3. — Hybrid Perpetuals, from the Ile-Bourbon. — It 
seems that plants of this class keep the balance between Perpetual 
and Bourbon kinds ; they approach, however, in appearance more to 
the latter. The sepals of the calyx are generally very strongly fim- 
briated. The rounded form of the calyx is also another sign by which 
they may be distinguished from the Portland hybrids. An irregular 
and intricate position of the branches gives them a peculiar appearance. 
Examples are Clementine Duval, Comte de Bobinski, Ernestine de 
Barante, Colonel Foissy, G^ant des Batailles, Vicomtesse de Bel- 
le val, &c. , 

Class 4.— Bourbon Roses. — The wood of these is smooth; their 
branches are sometimes short, terminating with a single flower ; but 
the buds of some kinds are strong, and produce vigorous shoots, on the 
tops of which appear from three to twelve flowers. The thorns at the 
base are strong, curved, and placed at some distance from each other. 
The sepals are oval, rounded, strong, fimbriated, smooth, and dark 
green. The calyx is rounded. It often happens that the branches of 
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some kinds in this class grow horizontally. Examples : La Reine des 
Ile-Bourbon, Madame Desprez, Charles Souchet, Paul Joseph, Souvenir, 
de la Malmaison, Souvenir du 4 Mai, Remond, Mrs. Bosanquet, &c. 

Class 5. — Noisette Roses. — Their foliage has much resemblance 
to that of the Tea Roses, but their branches are more vigorous, much 
longer, and terminated by numerous flower-buds. The bark of the 
branches is smooth and thorny. Examples : Lamarque, Ophyrie, 
Aimee Vibert, Rose Mille Ecus, Noisette Despriz, &c. 

Class 6. — Bengal Roses. — In this class the branches are nearly 
without thorns, the bark is smooth, the sepals are more or less pro- 
longed and fimbriated, thejbranches seldom bear more than one flower. 
The calyx is rounded, the flowers have nearly always colour, whilst 
those of the Tea Roses (with which this class is in close relationship) 
are, with few exceptions, pale white or yellowish. It is also to be 
observed, the flowers of the Bengal Roses are very seldom scented. 
Examples : Bengale Ordinaire, Cramoisie Superieure, Prince Eugene, 
Eugene Hardy, Beaucarmin du Luxembourg, Augustine Hersan, &c. 

Class 7. — Tea Roses. — The branches have a very smooth bark, 
and have not many thorns. The leaves are glossy, and the flowers 
appear on the top of the branches, which are slender and not very 
long. In most cases the weight of the flowers bends the branches, so 
that only their under side is seen. Vigorous examples produce some- 
times stronger shoots, which are not so flexible, and bear three or 
often five flowers on their end, as Devoniensis, Safrano, Souvenir, d'un 
Ami, Vicomtesse Decazes, Elisa Sauvcge, Bures Goubault, Moire, &c. 


WINTER BLOOMING FUCHSIAS. 

BY MR. WILLIAM MOFFATT, OF BRBTBY GARDENS. 

Persons accustomed in the cultivation of pot plants are aware of the 
importance of allowing plants to remain a certain period of time in 
partial repose, and also that before again excited into growth the 
young shoots previously made should be thoroughly rijiened. This is 
simply cause and effect, forced upon the observation of those whose 
duty it may be to attend to plant cultivation for any length of time. 
That this period of rest in vegetation is brought about by natural 
causes is evident ; at the same time it must be admitted that plants are 
materially altered in habit by a long process of cultivation, and when 
under artificial treatment will, to a limited extent, grow, blossom, and 
ripen fruit and seed, independent of the influence of the sun’s rays. 
This is exemplified by the many gay flowers that are to be seen in our 
greenhouses in the dull months of autumn and winter. True it is that 
many of them are forced into bloom by excited treatment, but this only 
shows what may be done to gratify the lovers of floral beauty at a 
season when less of the bright corolla is to be seen. It is an easy 
matter to mention a number of blooming plants which never at any 
season lose their due share of admiration ; still I think the Fuchsia is 
seldom thought of as a winter flowering plant, if I except Fuchsia ser- 
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ratifolia, which I have seen in perfection by a process of treatment so 
simple as being plunged in the open border (without turning it out of 
the pot), allowing it to remain from May to August, or September, and 
then removing it to the greenhouse, where, with a fine growth of young 
flowering wood, it soon formed an object of attraction. The other liglit 
and dark varieties will, I have found, serve the same purpose by the 
following treatment : — From amongst those plants that were forced into 
bloom in the earlier part of spring, select those that indicate the freest 
habit of growth ; expose them at the base of a south wall, or elsewhere, 
where they will be sufficiently exposed to the heat of the sun, and 
gradually withhold water, so as far as possible to prevent further growth 
and ripen the young shoots. About the end of August they should 
be potted into smaller-sized pots, and, after cutting back the young 
wood a short distance in accordance with the strength and formation of 
the plants, they should be plunged into a brisk bottom heat : in a short 
time they will push freely into growth, and make sufficient roots to 
enable them to flower profusely. When removed to the greenhouse 
they should not be exposed to cold draughts, so that the flowers may 
expand freely and remain longer on the plants. Fuchsia serratifolia 
seems different in habit from the others ; probably it^ is from Fuchsia 
fulgens. — G. F. 


TREATMENT OF LOTUS JACOBCEUS, AS A BEDDING 

PLANT. 

BY MR. JOHN BURLEY, OF WELLIN(3TON NURSERY, ST. JOHN’s WOOD, LONDON. 

This well-known and much-admired inhabitant of our greenhouses is 
one of the most charming bedding plants for the flower garden that we 
possess, and should be in every one. Its dark-velvet pea-flower shaped 
blossoms, its dwarf, bushy, habit, and the profusion of its flowers, alike 
combine to render it one of the most interesting plants for the garden. 

It will be found to do well by the following method of treatment : — 
Cuttings should be put in in autumn ; but if that opportunity be past, 
then early in spring ; but the former is the best, the plants being strong 
by the following turning-out time. Take cuttings of the most likely 
young shoots, either from plants in the open ground, or in pots, and 
insert them in well-drained pots, giving plenty of room to each cutting, 
in order to prevent them fogging off, which they are very apt to do. 
The bottom of each cutting should not be more than a quarter of an 
inch below the surface of the white sand. After insertion, place the 
pot in moderate bottom heat for about a week, or until the bottom of 
the cuttings are caliced, when they may be removed to the shelf, in an 
airy part of the greenhouse. In this situation keep them till January, 
and then pot them into sixty-sized pots, and keep them in a close frame, 
or other similar place for a week or two, by which time they will be 
commencing growth again, and may have a due admission of air as the 
season advances, being kept in a frame or pit, — keeping them near to 
the glass, in order to prevent them being drawn up weakly. The prin- 
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cipal tiling to guard against in their young state is damp, as almost the 
least degree of it destroys them. 

By the following May they will have made strong bushy plants. Let 
a bed be prepared, of light, but not very rich mould ; for if too rich, 
they do not bloom so freely. Plant them out, with balls entire, at about 
ten inches apart ; and if the succeeding season be a dry one, let them 
have a little water every evening, to assist them in speedy growth. By 
the early part of July they will begin to bloom, and will be beautiful 
throughout the season. A bed of them in profuse bloom resembles a 
spread-out dark-speckled velvet and green mantle. The plants so 
treated become quite bushy, fill the bed well, and rarely become more 
than nine inches high. I'hey may be readily increased by seeds ; but 
plants from cuttings bloom much more profusely. 


DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS. 



In a previous number of this Magazine, we noticed this beautiful 
flowering plant, but it appears, from several communications we have 
recently received, that there are many of our country readers who have 



Ye “ stare of earth,” that radiantly 
Light up man's darksome road. 

Well did the poet deem of you. 

Who call'd you “ smiles of God! ” 

Creation's morning saw your birth 
In Eden's blissful bowers ; 

And still on this sin-blighted earth, 

Ye shed a charm, sweet flowers ! 

No solitude so drear and deep. 

But there, in light, are ye ; 

Breathing from vale or mountain steep 
Beauty and fragrancy. 

Amongst the universal constellation thus embraced, the Dielytka 
SPECTABIL.IS shines with peculiar lustre, being one of the most lovely. 

Mr. Fortune, who was sent to China to collect plants by the Horti- 
cultural Society, states he first saw the Dielytra spectabilis growing, 
along with the beautiful W eigelia rosea, in the artificial rocks, in the 
Grotto-garden, in the island of Chusan, that it is one of the plants 
of which the Chinese mandarins are so very fond, and that they culti- 
vate with so much pride in all their gardens. Figures of it, in bloom, 
appear in many of the drawings of their most admired flowers on 
China ware. Mr. Fortune thus saw it in a state of cultivation, and we 
have not any clear account of its being seen otherwise than in cultivation. 
Linnaeus, who first published it, does, it is true, give, in his Species 
Plantarum,” Siberia as its native country, and the late possessor of the 
Linueean Herbarium, has added, “ or Tartary.” The original 
flowering specimen is in the Linnaean Herbarium. It appears to have 
been known only in Northern China, bearing the coldest atmosphere 
uninjured. 

Since its introduction by the Horticultural Society to our own 
country, it has been liberally dispersed by the Society, and has been 
most successfully cultivated in our stoves, conservatories, green-houses, 
frames, and in the open air, where it proves to be quite hardy, and 
becomes a magnificent plant. We have had accounts of several fine 
grown plants, in both the south and north parts of England, 
It has been usually considered to be a plant which, when 
vigorous, grew from two to two and a half feet high, and of propor- 
tionate breadth ; but a correspondent recently sent us an account of its 
being grown in the open border in a gentleman’s garden at Lexden- 
heath, near Colchester, to the following extraordinary size ; 

** The plant to which I allude was planted in 1850, and was then only 
a few inches high. During that year, and in 1851, it grew and 
flourished wonderfully, but this year, 1852, it has reached a size and 
form that very far surpasses anything of the kind that I have ever 
heard of. In the mid^e of August it became necessary to cut it 
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down, on account of its enormous size, to prevent it from destroying 
some neighbouring roses, and it then measured upwards of thirty feet 
in circumference, and five feet high. Between last April and August 
it frequently bore upwards of two hundred perfect spikes of flowers 
at once, and had not a single stem or branch broken by the wind, 
although it was in a very bleak and exposed situation. It was planted 
in the richest artificial soil that could be made, and during winter it is 
left wholly unprotected.’’ 

Although the plant can be grown to the above-named size, it forms 
a most charming bedding plant, growing from nine inches to a foot, 
or foot and a half high, blooming profusely. The richer and deeper 
the soil, the more vigorous it becomes ; which can be promoted more or 
less by applying liquid manure. It is of such an accommodating 
character that it may be grown at any size desirable, by regulating the 
compost, &c., accordingly. 

It is very easily propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, as is 
done with the Dahlia, and it strikes as freely. Plants raised from 
cuttings in spring, duly potted, &c., and turned out into the flower- 
garden, will begin to bloom about Midsummer, and continue to the 
end of the season. Plants struck during summer, and rested in 
autumn and winter, and put out into the border early in March, will 
bloom from the beginning of May, or earlier in warm situations. 

Where established plants are already in the open ground, nothing 
more is required now than covering the plants over with dry leaves a 
few inches thick, and spreading a little soil to prevent their being 
blown away. This is sufficient winter protection for any part of Britain. 
After the decay of the flowering stems, in doors, its thick fleshy roots 
require to be kept dormant, similar to what is done with Alstrcemerias, 
&c., and after a season of rest, the roots may be divided if required 
for increase, and the plant started into growth. 

It is a charming plant for stove, green -house, sitting-room, or gar- 
den, and will flourish in any well-aspected window in town or country. 
Its long graceful racemes of drooping flowers are admired by all who 
see them. The outer petals are of a rich rosy-red, and the inner ones 
nearly white. 

A PLANT MORPHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 

BY THE REV. DR. M‘cOSH, OF BRECHIN, READ TO THE BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF 

EDINBURGH. 

According to the common idea, a Plant is composed of two essen- 
tially distinct parts, the stem and the leaf. The axis of the embryo 
proceeds downward and upward simultaneously, the descending axis 
being the root, and the ascending one the stem or trunk. Upon these 
axes others are formed as subterranean or aerial branches. The leaf is 
formed upon the ascending axis, and besides its common form, it 
assumes, while obeying the same fundamental laws, certain other forms, 
as in the sepals, the petals, the stamens and pistils. This makes a 
plant a dual, or composed of two essentially different parts. But to us 
it appears possible to reduce a plant by a more enlarged conception of 
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its nature to an unity. According to our idea, it consists essentially of 
a stem sending out other stems similar to itself at certain angles, and in 
such a regular manner that the whole is made to take a predetermined 
form. The ascending axis, for instance, sends out at particular normal 
angles in each tree branches similar in structure to itself. These lateral 
branches again send out branchlets of a like nature with themselves, 
and at much the same angles. The whole tree with its branches thus 
comes to be of the same general form as every individual branchy and 
every branch with its branchlets comes to be a type of the whole plant 
in its skeleton and outline. 

Taking this idea of a plant along with us, let us now inquire whether 
there may not be a morphological analogy between the stems and the 
ribs or veins of the leaf. As these veins are vascular bundles, proceed- 
ing from the fibro- vascular bundles of the stem, they may be found to 
obey the same laws. Physiological confirmations of this presumption 
maybe found in the following circumstances: — (1.) Both stem and 
vein are capable of becoming a spine, the stem as in the Thorn, the vein 
as in the Thistle. (2.) It is also an unsettled question whether the 
inflorescence and seed-vessels in many cases are formed out of meta- 
morphosed leaves or metamorphosed branches. The very fact that 
there is such a dispute shows that there is an analogy between leaf and 
branch. (3.) The vein of the leaf is capable, equally with the stem, of 
producing a leaf bud, as in Brryophyllum and Gloxinia. 

We begin with the examination of those plants which have a fully 
veined or reticulated leaf, and here we shall find a morphological 
analogy between the leaf and the branch, and the leaf and the whole 
plant. It should be noticed that this resemblance can be observed only 
when both the stems and the veins are fully and fairly developed. Let 
us first inspect, in a general way, the leaf of a tree with its central vein 
or veins, and its side veins. Even on the most careless inspection, the 
central vein will be found to bear a striking analogy to the central stem 
or axis of the tree, and the side veins to the branches. Let us, then, 
look at the tree when stripped of its leaves in winter, and we shall see 
how like it is in its contour and skeleton to the contour and skeleton of 
a leaf. We shall be particularly struck with this, if we view it in the 
dim twilight or the “pale moonlight” between us and a clear sky. In 
both leaf and tree we see a central stem or stems with ramified appen- 
dages going oif at certain angles ; and we may observe that the tree, in 
its outline, tends to assume the form of a leaf. 

The general impression produced by a first glance will be confirmed 
on further inspection. The analogy between the skeleton of the leaf 
and the skeleton of the branch may be seen in a number of points, as 
well as in the general resemblance between the ramification of the plant 
and the ramification of the venation of the leaf. (1.) Some trees, such 
as the Beech, the Elm, the Oak, the Holly, the Portugal and Bay 
Laurels, the Privet, the Box, will be found to send out side branches 
along the axis from the root, or near the very root ; and the leaves of 
those trees have little or no petiole or leaf stalk, but begin to expand 
from nearly the very place where the leaf springs from the stem. There 
are other trees, as the Common Sycamore (the Scotch Plane-Tree), the 
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Peach, the Chestnut, the Pear, the Cherry, the Apple, which haTC a 
considerahly long unhranehed trunk, and the leaves of these trees will 
be found to have a pretty long leaf stalk. (2.) Most of our low- 
branching herbaceous plants, such as the Mallow, Rhubarb, Tussilago, 
Marsh Marigold, Lady’s Mantle, Hollyhocks, send out a considerable 
number of stems from near the root; and it will be found in exact 
accordance with this that those set off from the base of the leaf a con- 
siderable number of main veins or ribs, which, as they spread, cause 
the leaf to assume a rounded shape. In these plants the morphological 
resemblance between tree and plant is seen horizontally and not vertu 
cally. In this respect these plants are different from our forest-trees, 
which send up commonly one main axis with lateral branches, and have 
in their venation one leading vein with side veins. (3.) Some trees, 
such as the Beech, the Birch, the Elm, send up one large main stem, 
from which, throughout its length, there proceed comparatively small 
branches, pretty equal along the axis, and it will be found in such cases 
that the leaf has a central vein with pretty equally disposed veins on 
either side. Other trees, again, tend rather to send off at particular 
heights a number of comparatively thick branches at once. This is the 
case, for instance, with the common Sycamore, the Chestnut, and the 
I^aburnum. The trunk of the Sycamore (Acer Pseudo platanus), about 
eight or ten feet above the surface of the ground, commonly divides 
itself into four or five large branches, and, in precise analogy, we find 
the leaf at the top of a pretty long leafstalk sending off four or five 
large veins. The Chestnut tends to send off at the top of the 
unbranched trunk a still greater number of branches ; and we find, in 
correspondence with this, that its leaf is commonly divided into seven 
leaflets. The Laburnum (and also the Broom and Clover) goes off in 
triplets in respect of leaflet and ramification. In such cases it will com- 
monly be found that the leaf is compound ; and we are to regard all 
such compound leaves one, and representative of the whole tree. 
Generally it is the whole leafage coming off at a given place which 
represents the whole tree, and the single leaf, when there are a number 
of leaves, represents merely the branch. (4.) Some plants, such as the 
Rhododendron, the Azalea, and the Lupine, send off leaves which have 
a tendency to become whorled, and their branches have also a tendency 
to become verticillate. (5.) The stems of some trees, such as the 
Thorn and Laburnum, are not straight, and the branches have a twisted 
form ; and it will be found that the vein of the leaf of these trees is not 
straight, and that the leafage is not in one plane. This is also seen in 
the Elm. (6.) In some trees, such as the Beech, the stems go off in 
nearly straight lines, and the leaves are found to have a straight vena- 
tion. In other trees, again, such as the Chestnut, the branches have a 
graceful curve, and the veins of the leaves are curved in much the same 
way. (7.) In most plants, the angle at which the side stems go off will 
be found to widen as we ascend to the middle, and thence to decrease 
as we ascend to the apex, and the venation of the leaves will he found 
to obey a similar law. This helps to give both to tree and leaf their 
beautiful oval outline. In some plants, again, such as the Poplar and 
Birch, the angles are widest at the base, and tend to narrow as we 
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ascend ; and both leaf and tree, in such cases, assume a kind of trian- 
gular form. (8.) Generally we shall find a correspondence between the 
angle of the ramification of the tree and the angle of venation of the 
leaf. We have made a sufficient number of measurements to be able to 
say that there is often such a correspondence. But it should be 
acknowledged, that while it is not difficult to determine the angle of the 
venation of the leaf, it is most difficult to determine what is the normal 
ramification of the tree ; for the angle at which the branch goes off is 
liable to be modified by a great number of circumstances. All that we 
argue for is a general correspondence between the tendency of the 
direction of the branches and the tendency of the direction of the veins 
of the leafage ; a tendency liable, however, to be affected by a great 
number of circumstances, natural and artificial. It is always to he 
remembered, that it is the whole leafage coming out at a given place, 
which represents the tree ; and the single leaf, where there are more 
leaves than one, represents the branch or the young tree. It is only 
thus that I can bring the Ash and Mountain Ash into accordance with 
these views. The whole leafage with its stalk represents the tree, and 
the leaf branch and leaflet the branches and branchlets, as also the 
young tree. 

CULTURE OF THE ALLAMANDA CATHARTICA. 


BY MB. P. THORNE, OP SHUCKBURGH PARK. 

This fine blooming hothouse climber derives its name from Dr. F. 
Allamand, formerly a Professor at Leyden. It was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1785 ; and although it has been so many years, yet it is not 
usually grown and bloomed as it is capable of, and its merits entitle it 
to. In my opinion, there is not another stove plant more easy of culti- 
vation, and it lias the additional excellence of not being subject to the 
attacks of any kind of insect. I have had it growing by the side of 
Stephanotus floribunda for some months, a plant which every grower 
well knows is very liable to the attacks of the white bug, and we may 
term it almost a bug-breeder. Its large orange-coloured blossoms, 
combined with a long continuation of bloom, renders it highly attractive 
and beautiful. It is not so much cultivated as it deserves ; it ought to 
be in every collection of stove plants. 

Cuttings from the young wood will strike freely in sand, and the pot 
plunged to the rim, where there is bottom heat at about seventy degrees ; 
give but little water, as the cuttings are very apt to damp off. Plants 
struck the early part of summer, will make fine flowering specimens the 
following season. A cutting of 1851 was potted last May, into a 
twelve-inch pot, using leaf-mould and loam, in equal portions with 
one-fourth silver sand. In this compost it grew vigorously ; and being 
trained to a trellis, by the end of July the trellis was completely fur- 
nished with young wood, at which time it began to produce flowers at 
the extremities, and had a succession of bloom for four months from 
each shoot. Similar to the Oleander, during the period of growth and 
flowering, it requires water daily, and sometimes twice, according to the 
temperature of the atmosphere. A little liquid manure, applied occa- 
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sionally, greatly promotes the size of its fine funnel-shaped bloom, which 
are from three to four inches in diameter. During winter, it has but 
little water — just enough to preserve life, and to give it a season of rest. 

Early in March, the side shoots are pruned into one eye, and the 
plant disrooted and repotted into the same sized pot, then plunged in 
bottom heat until the roots are fairly established. Plants managed in 
this way will last for many years, in the same sized pots and trellises, 
and are brought into a flowering state much earlier than they are when 
planted in a conservatory border, as the roots require to be contracted, 
in order to have them bloom at an early stage of growth. It grows 
freely in compost of equal parts of one year old turfy loam, sandy 
peat, and well-rotted cowdung, with leaf-mould. 


A FLORAL TREAT. 

Being a constant reader of your Magazine, and obser\dng that remarks 
on the Camellia but seldom appear therein, I am induced to forward 
you some particulars of a magnificent collection of these noble flower- 
ing plants, grown and bloomed with extraordinary success, very far 
beyond any I have seen elsewhere, in the nursery establishment of 
Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter. 

During the past season, I had the pleasure of a visit to that place, 
and previous thereto, a friend of mine called my attention to the 
Camellias, adding, You will behold the richest floral treat in that 
class of plants you ever beheld.’’ I confess I was a little scrupulous 
as to that, having in various parts of England seen celebrated collec- 
tions, and very superb plants ; but on entering the Camellia-house at 
Exeter nursery, I was struck dumb with amazement, and almost fancied 
myself in “a more genial country and clime.” The house is about 
200 feet long, and of a proportionate width and height, where the 
plants were growing in the greatest luxuriance, permanently planted out 
in the bed, resembling huge laurels, some of which were about fifteen 
feet high, and more than half that across, feathered from top to bot- 
tom with regular branches of the beautiful shining evergreen foliage, 
and literally covered to the very summit by one entire mass of flowers. 

I observed splendid plants of Chandlerii, Donkelarii, and Bealii, and 
Duke of Devonshire in profuse bloom. 

The following is the method of treatment, by which such magnifi- 
cent, luxuriant plants are produced: — Compost. Two parts of good 
turfy peat, one part of strong hazel loam, having previously been one 
year in stack, with the addition of one- sixth the quantity of the others 
of good gritty sand, these were properly mixed together, and having a 
very liberal drainage. During the period of growth, liberal supplies of 
water are given, and as much given at each watering as will moisten all 
the soil. During summer the house is kept as cool as possible by the 
admission of air. The roof of the house only is glass, and but little 
fire is given at any time, only just enough to keep the frost from the 
plants. 
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LISIANTHUS RUSSELLIANUS. 

BY AN AMATEUR GROWER. 

This most beautiful flowering plant is seldom seen now-a-days. One 
or two made their appearance at the London Exhibitions the past 
season, which I hope will revive its merited popularity. Why it is 
so seldom grown, I suppose, arises from some mistaken apprehension 
of its being very difficult to cultivate in a satisfactory manner. I am 
aware some valuable instructions as to its successful management have 
appeared in former volumes of this Magazine, but such may not be in 
the possession of every present reader ; I therefore hand you a few 
general remarks on the mode of treatment which has given the most 
satisfactory results. 

Seed can be procured of the seedsmen ; sow it on finely-sifted leaf 
soil and sandy peat ; below may be of rougher materials of the same 
kind, and a free drainage. 

Seed may be procured of most of the seedsmen. At the end of 
February sow the seed. Take equal parts of leaf mould and boggy 
peat, well broken together ,* fill one-third of the depth of a pot with 
drainage, and over it the compost : press the top even, and upon it 
spread a portion of silver sand — a quarter of an inch will do ; sprinkle 
it with water, sow the seed thinly, and just cover it with sand ; then 
cover it with a bell-glass, and place it in a hot-bed frame. Pot the 
plants singly, as soon as large enough, in small pots, keeping them in 
the frame, giving them plenty of water overhead ; and if the pots were 
placed in a shallow trough, or each on a saucer, allowing an inch deep 
of water, they will be advantaged by it ; repot as required, so that 
they may, by the end of summer, be in large-sized sixties or forty- 
. eights. Water very sparingly during autumn and winter, but do 
not allow one drop to fall upon the leaves. Keep the plants near the 
glass, in the warmest part of a dry greenhouse, or cool part of a 
stove. Early in February remove them into a warmer situation, — 
forcing-pit, or cucumber-frame, &c., to push them a little, and as soon 
as they begin to grow, repot t^em “ entire balls ” into large pots to 
bloom. They still must be kept in the frame or forcing-house ; a moist 
heat they must have, and be liberally supplied with water, new milk 
warm, and twice a week with liquid manure . — An Amateur, 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

“Absorption and Fixation of Manure by Earths. — All earths 
suited to the proper culture of good vegetables in general come under 
the denomination of loams, which must be understood to comprise 
varying proportions of sand, clay, iron, and carbonate of lime (chalk), 
sand and clay being the preponderating constituents. Loams absorb 
manures, and hold them fast ; thus (while themselves being converted 
to soil) they prepare the decomposable matters that they have absorbed, 
and bring them into the condition of raw sap — a fluid which the plant 
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can alone attract as its essential aliment. Sand, and that iine earth 
called peat or moor-soil, though suitable to the hair-rooted tribes, do 
not retain manures, and therefore are designated hungry, being inca- 
pable of sustaining the higher vegetable crops. These facts comprise 
the leading principles of the sublime theory which it is our object to 
render plain and comprehensible. 

“ The dark fluid which runs too much to waste from dung-hills and 
compost heaps, is fitted for the purpose of experiment ; or, in lieu of 
it, a good substitute can be easily prepared by infusing a quart measure 
of horse-droppings that have been collected two or three months (and 
so far fermented as to be somewhat blackened), in a gallon of boiling, 
pure rain water. As dung in the state described has acquired a portion 
of the peculiar product of decay called humus^ two fluid drachms (equal 
to about a dessert spoonful) of strong liquor of pure ammonia^ are to be 
added when the heat is much reduced. The whole should then be 
stirred repeatedly, and thus left to digest for twenty-four hours, when 
the ammonia will have united with the humus matter, and a deep 
brown liquid manure will be the result. It should he clearly under- 
stood that any kind of such fluid, however prepared, from the excre- 
ments of animals or of poultry, whether recently made and sweet, or 
in a state of decay and fetid, will answer equally well ; but the foregoing 
preparation is recommended to enable the inquiring operator to ‘ begin 
at the beginning,’ and thus to make himself acquainted with every 
individual process. When the mixture has remained undisturbed for 
some hours after the last stirring, the liquor should be strained 
through a cloth or flannel drainer, and kept in a bottle or covered jug 
for future operations.” — J. TowerSy Esq., Magazine of Botany. 

In-door Plants. — As the plants are placed in or near windows, 
there is no injurious deficiency of light ; but as it comes to them most 
intensely on one side, they should be half turned round every day, that 
their heads may have a uniform appearance, and the leaves be not 
turned only in one direction. If the window faces the south, the intense 
heat and light should be mitigated during the mid-day of the summer 
months by lowering the blind. Whenever the out-door temperature 
is not below 34°, the plants will be benefited by having the window and 
door of the room open. They cannot have too much fresh air at any 
season of the year, if they are not grown under a Wardian case ; for 
the exterior air always contains a due proportion of moisture, whilst the 
air of a room is as invariably drier than is beneficial to the plants. A 
due supply of moisture in the air, as well as in the soil, is absolutely 
necessary to our room plants. To obtain this in the best available 
degree, little porous troughs, constantly filled with water, should be kept 
on the stand among the pots ; and the saucers of the pots themselves, 
if made according to Hunt’s plan, may always have a little water re- 
maining in them. The application of water to the soil requires far 
more attention than it usually receives. Boom plants mostly are the 
proteges of ladies, who administer water with their own hands, and so 
long as the novelty and leisure prompt to this attention all goes well ; 
but no room plant ever existed, perhaps, which was not ,at some period 
of its life, left to the tender mercies of a housemaid with the frequent 
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usual consequences of a deluge of water, cold from the pump, after the 
roots had become heated and parched by days of total abstinence. 
Plants so treated cannot flourish. The water should be allowed to 
stand in the kitchen for some hours before it is applied to the plants, 
so that it may be as warm or warmer than the soil to which it is to be 
added. It may be given in dry, hot weather every second day, and in 
such abundance as to pass slightly through the earth into the saucers. 
— American Gardeners^ Chronicle. 

Glass Walls. Horticultural Society’s Garden, Turnham 
Green. — In our last account of this establishment we announced that 
the example of Mr. E win’s glass walls, about which so much interest 
has everywhere been excited, was put up, though the painting and other 
details connected with its erection were not quite finished. These are 
now completed, and it is being planted. In one-half are Vines and 
Figs, which are intended to be permanent, together with the large 
plant of Psidium Cattleianum, which formerly grew in a tub in the cur- 
vilinear Vinery, and the other half contains flowering plants, such as 
Camellias, Oranges, Euonyrnus fimbriatus, Fuchsias, Clematis, Roses, 
Escallonia macrantha, and things of that description ; so that not only 
will the value of these walls be tested as regards the production of fruit,, 
but also that of flowers. Of their excellence in both respects, there 
can be little doubt ; but of that more hereafter. While on the subject 
of new fruit-producing contrivances, we may mention that the Peaches 
on the tree covered by Cottam and Hallen’s Peach-frame are not so 
far advanced as those on neighbouring trees on the open wall. This is 
somewhat remarkable, inasmuch as very excellent results have been ob- 
tained from facing trees with glazed sashes, in other parts of the country. 
The crop on the rest of the wall is progressing as favourably as could 
be desired, and the trees are in the best possible condition, being fur- 
nished, in most cases, with plenty of healthy foliage to the very ground. 
— Gardener's Chronicle. 

Veronica Andersoni. — Early in spring I purchased a small plant, 
and as it is a quick grower, I repotted into one twelve inches across, in 
a compost of equal parts of fresh loam, leaf-mould, and old rotten cow- 
dung, with a sprinkling of bits of charcoal. I placed in a pit-frame 
till May, and then plunged it up to the rim in the ground in the open 
garden, where it was duly attended to with water and training. It 
remained there till the end of September, and then removed into the 
greenhouse. The plant is erect, four feet high, with side branches from^ 
the bottom to the very top, except the last part of the principal leading 
shoot. Each side shoot has a terminal flowering spike of from three 
to six inches long, in all fifty-two spikes. The flowers vary in colour 
according to age, being pale blue, rose, and white. It is one of the 
most ornamental plants for autumn decoration of a greenhouse, con- 
servatory, entrance-hall, or sitting-room. Small plants, too, I find 
bloom very abundantly. It is a cheap plant, easy to cultivate, and 
readily increased b^ cuttings. It is an hybrid raised between Veronica 
speciosa and Veronica salicifolia. 
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R oses and Hollyhocks should be planted immediately, 

or will not bloom well this year. Add fresh loam to ^ 
flower-beds, it always promotes an abundance of flowers, also give 
manure, leaf mould, &c. Frost paves the path for it to be done with- 
out injury to walks or grass. Have all standard Hoses, and other like 
growing plants, well secured by a stake. Nothing is equal to The 
Rose Girdle, sold by Mr. Hamilton, 15G, Cheapside, cheap and 
valuable. 

Florist’s Flowers. — Auriculas and Polyanthuses should only be 
kept just moist (not wet), and be just preserved from frost. If the 
embryo flower be affected by frost, it is always injurious ; give air, 
however, on every likely occasion. Sow seed early this month. Carna- 
tions, Picotees, and Pinks in pots require to have air freely, but water 
sparingly. Protect from excess of rain. Prepare compost for the 
former now. 

Pinks and Pansies in beds require that the lateral branches are 
secured by pegs or sticks from injury by wind. Fir or Yew branches, 
a foot or so high, pricked round or in the bed, is an excellent protec- 
tion from wind. A sprinkling of soot over the bed tends to preserve 
Pinks from rabbits and snails. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones planted last autumn protect from frost. 
The bed for planting in next month should now be turned over for the 
last time ; pick out all worms, and give it a slight sprinkling of lime ; 
then spread the bed evenly, and it will be consolidated by the planting 
period. Choice Hyacinths protect, an inverted garden-pot will do. 
Dahlia roots stored safely from frost are not necessarily secure from 
decay. The best sorts, if a large stock is desired, will now require 
potting and placing in the frame. Tulips still guard from frost, for 
they rarely throw up perfect blooms if touched by frost. Divide and 
replant herbaceous perennials, &c. If autumn sowing of annuals was 
omitted, now sow some in small pots, place them in a frame, and turn 
them out in the beds early in April ; such will bloom early. 


IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

Sow seeds of tender annuals, as Cockscomb, Amaranthus, &c., to 
have them fine specimens for the greenhouse in summer ; and Ten- week, 
Russian, and Prussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early, should be sown in 
pots, or be sown upon a slight hot-bed ; also some other of the half’- 
tender kinds, to prepare them strong for early summer blooming. 

The Jacobeae and other Amaryllises, should be repotted ; also to have 
a few early blooming plants of Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c,. 
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they should be started, and when beginning to push, separate and pot 
singly. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Anagallis, 
Himimeris, Bouvardia, &c., desired for planting out in beds, should 
now be struck. Now sow Mignonette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, 
or to turn out in the open borders. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, Ac, 

Never give heat to Heaths as long as frost can be kept out by cover- 
ings. A few degrees of frost will never injure Cape Heaths, whereas 
fires are their ruin. Let the air blow upon them on all favourable 
occasions : so with the entire class of JSew Holland plants. Azalea 
indica required for the purpose of propagation by cuttings, may be 
transferred to a warm temperature to excite an early growth. Cuttings 
will be found to root much better early in the season than at a later 
period. Re-pot Cinerarias, Gladioli, Alstroemeria, Lilium, &c. Cal- 
ceolarias— re-pot seedlings, strike cuttings. Avoid damp. 

Fuchsias which have been at rest, and increase is wanted, force them 
into shoots to strike from. 


IN THE STOVE. 

The plants best adapted for forcing are Roses, Persian Lilacs, 
Azaleas, Acacia armata, Neriums, Gardenias, Rhodora, Heliotropes, 
Correas, Deutzeas, Mezereums, Coronillas, Cytissus, Ribes, Mignonette, 
Cinerarias, Sweet Violets, Lily of the Valley, Cactus, Cyclamens, and 
the old Eranthemum pulchellum with its fine blue flowers, Justicia 
speciosa, carnea, and flavescens, Gesnerise Zebrina, Poinsettia, pulcher- 
rima, and Aphellandria cristata, are fine winter-blooming plants. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Unity in Landscape Gardening. — Unity, or the production of a whole, is a leading 
principle of the highest importance in every art of taste or design, without which no satis- 
factory result can be realized. This arises from the fact, that the mind can only attend, 
with pleasure and satisfaction, to one object, or one composite sensation at the same time. 
If two distinct objects, or classes of objects, present themselves at once to us, we can only 
attend satisfactorily to one by withdrawing our attention for the time from the other. 
Hence the necessity of a reference to this leading principle of unity. In landscape garden- 
ing, violations of the principle of unity are often to be met with, and they are always 
indicative of the absence of correct taste in art. Looking upon a landscape from the 
windows of a villa residence, we sometimes see a considerable portion of the view embraced 
by the eye laid out in natural groups of trees and shrubs, and upon one side, or perhaps in 
the middle of the same scene, a formal avenue loading directly up to the liouse. Such a 
view can never appear a satisfactory whole, because we experience a confusion of sensa- 
tions in contemplating it. There is an evident incongruity in bringing two modes of 
arranging plantations so totally different under the eye at one moment, which distracts 
rather than pleases the mind. In this example the avenue, taken by itself, may bo a 
beautiful object, and the grapes and connected masses may in themselves be elegant, yet if 
the two portions are seen together they will not form a whole, because they cannot make 
a composite idea. For the same reason there is something unpleasing in the introduction 
of fruit-trees among elegant ornamental trees on a lawn, or oven in assembling together in 
the same beds flowering plants and culinary vegetables — one class of vegetation suggesting 
the useful and homely alone to the mind, and the other avowedly only the ornamental. 
In all works of art which command universal admiration, wc discover a unity of concep- 
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lion and composition, a unity of taste and execution. To assemble in a single composition 
forms which are discordant, and portions dissimilar in plan, can only afford pleasure for a 
short time to tasteless minds or those fond of tiifling and puerile conceits. The produc- 
tion of an accordant whole is, on the contrary, capable of affording the most permanent 
enjoyment to educated minds everywhere, and at all periods of time. — Downing on Land^ 
scape Gardening, 

Wintering Carnations and Picotebs. — observe in a recent number a correspond- 
ent complains of his plants being much affected with the black spot on the leaves. It will 
be more prevalent this excessive wet autumn, and as a remedy, the leaves must all be 
carefully brushed over with a small soft brush, and carefully cut away any decayed leaves, 
or points of such. Keep them clean by a repetition of this attention once a fortnight, and 
give all possible air to the plants (only save them from wet overhead) at front and back, 
BO that a current passes through ; by this means the plants will become what is termed 
“ stocky,” robust, and not spindled up weakly ones. If the frame faces to the north it is 
best, as it tends to keep the plants back, and to become stiff and bushy. If a little sulphur 
be sprinkled on each dark spot, it will stop its progress. — An Old Practitioner. 

Irrigating Land, — The following remarks were drawn up more particularly in refer- 
ence to Agriculture ; but as the principle will equally apply to Floriculture, &c., we there- 
fore introduce it into our pages. 

Irrigation. — The mode in which irrigation benefits meadows is still doubtful ; but I 
have no doubt whatever that the phenomenon is a complex and not a simple one ; I mean 
that the causes of action are more than one, or even than two. It is important to clear up 
this point, as by doing so we shall then understand better how to proceed with the investi- 
gation in future. The dejmsition of solid matter held in suspension is unquestionably one 
principle mode of action, but assuredly not the only one, for a clear spring issuing from 
the hill-side sometimes begins to act at once upon vegetation as it were from the cradle. 
Not only are the waters of a muddy river and of a crystal brook different, but, as Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s guttcrer, Mr. Ellis, informed me, the effect is distinct and sometimes 
opposite. A thick stream, experience shows, improves the condition of land — a clear 
stream may even impoverish the soil, though it brings the Grass forward. There is no 
paradox here, if we consider that the turbid water adds permanently to the soil : the clear 
water, by stimulating the herbage, occasions elements of vegetable life to be withdrawn 
from it. If successive crops then be removed without any return of manure, the natural 
result will be impoverishment. It is certain, moreover, that clear water itself has two modes 
of action. First, by salts, it may hold in solution ammonia, for instance, derived from the 
farm-yard, and very probably also ammonia brought up by deep-seated springs from the 
depths of the earth. Here let me remark, since landowners have, 1 know, been deterred 
from attempts at irrigation by the absence of lime from their streams, that while, on the 
one hand, streams flowing from chalk hills are undoubtedly good, softness, on the other 
hand, is the test of the best water in Devonshire, the classic land of hill-side irrigation. 
The remaining cause of action is certainly warmth, and even here the action may be also 
a double one. Warm springs, it is well known, are the most effective, imparting, no 
doubt, their temperature to the ground ; but all streams probably, when made to pass over 
land, impede the radiation of heat ; that is, check the escape of warmth from the ground. 
Whatever the cause may he, the effect of irrigation in improving land far exceeds any other 
known method. Some time ago, I gave a statement of the number of sheep kept by me on 
a water-meadow, which was thought by many to be a mistaken one, I can now say, that 
this year the yield of my water-meadows has been further increased ; and that on a piece 
of poor peaty land, recently -irrigated, the fifth crop of Italian Rye-grass has been already 
severed, two crops being cut and three fed off; all the crops bulky, and produced by the 
simple stream only, not by any liquid manure. The application of the water in dry sum- 
mers is, I find, an important advantage gained in addition. I said formerly, that it 
involved some nsk of rot to the sheep, and I did not escape the rot altogether myself two 
years ago ; hut, by using more precautions, I find the advantage greatly preponderate. If, as 
appears, land can now be irrigated at the cost of M, per acre, the profit will be at least 100 
per cent. ; for no farmer can doubt that the yearly value of the land must he increased to 
the extent of \l. at the lowest. I must, therefore, once more advise those who have 
streams at command, and poor land that can be flooded, to examine for themselves the west 
country catch-meadows, especially those recently made by Mr, Smith upon Exmoor.— -Mr. 
Puseg, in the Journal of the Agricultural Society^ Vol. XIII. 

Vegetation of the Cape of Good Hope. — The passage from India to the Cape of 
Good Hope had been so short, that the mind still retained a lively impression of the 
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former, What a eontrast was thus produced / Instead of the dense jungle there appeared 
a ridge of mountains but tbiniy covered with vei*dure ; instead of the large foliage of the 
tropics, low, hard'leaved bushes; instead of the noble timber, no trees except those 
taken bjr man under bis particular care ; and instead of the elegant festoons of air/ 
Rattans, the leafless Vrouwenhaar (Cass/ta filiformis, Linn.), which, as if to humble the 
pride of that tribe from which poets are wont to select their wreath, hangs slovenly over 
the branches of the Rhus glabra. Nevertheless, to a European the Cape flora presents a 
most pleasing aspect. He is no longer perplexed, as in the forests of equinoctial America 
or Asia, by the curious habits and strange foliage of the vegetation, but meets at every 
step forms which have for centuries not only been cultivated in botanic gardens, but have 
become naturalized in every cottage of his native soil ; the Heaths, the Ice-plants, the 
Geraniums, the Callas, and many others, are welcome sights, recalling to mind many a 
happy scene ; and even the botanist, if on one hand he must regret that he fails to discover 
additional genera and species, on the other, cannot but rejoice that his favourite science 
has already made such progress as to render so remote a portion of the globe, in aspect at 
least, familiar. The neighbourhood ot Simon's Town consists of a ridge of rugged moun- 
tains, which are chiefly composed of sandstone, and present, especially during the dry 
season, the time of our visit, a barren and uninviting appearance. Like many similar 
localities, however, it is very productive, and, on account of its climate, by far richer than 
the vicinity of Cape Town. Proteaceae are particularly abundant. The Protea cynaroides, 
Linn., may be seen in the greatest perfection, producing heads frequently more than eight 
inches in diameter. It is, however, less frequent than its congener, the Protea grandifloi'a, 
Thunb., which indeed is so common that it imparts a bluish hue to some places, and thus 
forms a peculiar feature in the landscape. The colonists call it Wagenboom, and employ 
its wood to make felloes, a purpose for which, on account of its toughness, it is admirably 
adapted. The Wagenboom is from eight to fourteen feet high, and supplies, like several 
other Proteaceso, the principal fuel of Simon's Town. We can hardly reconcile ourselves 
with the idea that any one should bo so inconsiderate as to cut down plants which wo 
esteem so highly, and on whose structure and cultivation so many learned treatises have 
been written, 1 must confess that when witnessing the proceeding for the first time, my 
feelings were almost akin to those of a soldier in a certain comedy, who, on entering 
France, discovers to his surprise that even the children speak French, a language which 
hitherto he had considered merely as an accomplishment of adults. I was much struck 
with the Myrica cordifolia, Linn., which covers whole tracts of the downs, and appears at 
first sight to be about two or three feet high ; on a closer inspection, however, it becomes 
evident that what seems to be little bushes are only the branches of subterranean trees ! 

I succeeded in freeing several from the sand — not a very difficult operation — and found 
regular stems creeping a few inches below the surface, and attaining, in some instances, as 
much as sixty feet in length. The plant performs, therefore, the same office at the Cape 
as several Carices in Northern Europe — that of keeping down the loose shifting sand. 
Another plant, which both man and nature have applied to the same purpose, is the Paardo 
Vygen (Mesembryanthemum edule, Linn.). On the road between Simon’s Town and 
Wynberg whole acres are planted with it. The vernacular name of the latter, I may add, 
has occasionally been confounded with that of an allied species, the M. acinaciforme, Linn. 
The plant called Hottentots’ Vygin or Paarde Vygen (Hottentots’ Fig or Horse-fig) is the 
M. elude, Linn,, while that termed Zyre Vygen (Sour Fig) is the M. acinaciforme, Linn., 
and not vice versa, as some authors have it. The ravines proved at this season the most 
profitable localities, abounding in Lobeliacene, Epilobium villosum, Thunb., a supposed 
variety of E. hirsutum, Linn., Gomphocarpus fruticosus, R. Br., Psoralia pinnata, Linn,, 

P. aphylla, Linn., Richnrdia jEthiopica, Kunth, Ferns, Briza maxima, Linn., Nerine 
Sarniensis, Brunias, Lycopodia, Phylicas, Jungermannias, aud the Kweek grass (Cynodon 
Dactylon, Pers.). The latter forms an excellent turf, and seems to stand a remarkable 
degree of drought without changing its natural colour. The Richardia (Calla) jEthiopica 
is called Verkensbladen (Pigs'- leaf). The colonists tell an anecdote of it which shows 
what E mere name may sometimes do, A lady of the Cape, who visited Holland, was 
invited to see a most beautiful plant from her own country. She was conducted to a 
greenhouse, and the proprietor was just on the point of delivering an eloquent panegyiic, 
when the visitor exclaimed : “ Why, these arc nothing but pig leaves P* The Dutchman 
was quite shocked that any one should have such bad taste as to apply to so fine a produc- 
tion such an unpoetical name. Yet it is a question which of the two, Richardii .Ethio- 
picE or Verkensbladen is the most expressive ; the one indicates the native country, the 
other the use of the plant. Swine are very fond of the leaves of this plant. On Thursday, 
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March 13th, Messrs. Zeyher, Rour, and Juritz, and myself ascended Table Mountain. 
Mr. Ecklon would have joined the party, but being far advanced in years, and debilitated 
by a prolonged residence in a hot country, he feared that he should not be able to reach 
the top. We started at dawn, and took the usual road up the kloof. Never have I enjoyed 
ttn excursion so much. The day was beautifully clear, the company delightful, and Mr. 
Zeyher made so many interesting remarks on the different plants, that time seemed to fly 
with more than its usual speed. At an elevation of 1,000 feet we found a grove of the 
Leucadcndron argcnteura, R. Br., which produces its branches in whorls, and with the 
regularity of the pine. It is the only indigenous tree I saw in the Cape Town district ; 
for the Virgilia Capensis, Lam., which is frequent, has been brought, according to Mr. 
Zeyer, from some distant part of the colony, and the othei*s from Europe, Asia, America, 
Australia — in fine, from every part of the globe. A strange mixture, indeed, is thus pro- 
duced. Here stands a tall Eucalyptus near the Populiis tupa, there the Nicotiana glauca 
in company with the Cypress of the Levant and the Casuarina of the Indian Archipelago ; 
all apparently growing as vigorously as in their native soil. It was nearly ten o’clock when 
we reached the summit. Most places generally tall short of the expectations formed of them, 
but never was I more disappointed than with Table Mountain. During my travels I have 
visited several mountains far more deserving of renown than this; the Montana, or Galera 
de Chorcha, in Veraguas, is certainly more regular, larger, and bolder in outline. The 
view of the town, the bay, and the island, however, and the surrounding flora, made up in 
some measure for the disappointment. Having taken our breakfast near a little fountain, 
we commenced ransacking the platform. The Disa ferruginea, Swartz, was plentiful; but 
of the Herschelia cojlestis, R. Br., one of the rarest plants of the country, only a few spe- 
cimens could be found, as some previous visitors, probably attracted by its lovely colour, 
had gathered a whole bunch, which they had left behind. On descending a few hundred 
feet wo came to a valley. There the Disa grandifiora, Linn., probably the finest of all 
terrestrial Orchidese, grew in great perfection on the sides of rivulets, places which during 
the wet season are entirely under water. We collected a sufficient number of specimens, 
and continuing our ramble, met with the Erica lutca, E. cornuta, E. glutinosa, Harveya 
tiibata. — Seemantiy in Hooker's Journal. 

New and Superb Carnation.s and Picotees. Carnations . — General Mack,. 
Puxley’s, C. B., Friar Lawrence, May’s, R. F*., Acca, Puxloy’s, S. F., Poor Tom, May’s, 
R. F., Benedict, May’s, R. F., Magnificat, Schofield’s, R. F. 

Picotees . — Lady Macbeth, May’s, heavy red-edged, Lavinia, May’s, medium-edged red, 
&c., &c. 

Theodore (Buswell), heavy-edged red, 

Ann (Schofield), ditto ditto. 

Bianca (May), heavy P, E. 

Bridesmaid (Matthews), light ditto. 

Countess (Fell owes), lieavy ditto. 

Diadem (Fellowes), ditto ditto. 

Haidee (Fellowes), light ditto, 

Liuly Franklin (Merry weather), light purple edge. 

Calliope (May), medium rose edge. 

Julia (May), heavy scarlet edge. 

Rosalind (May), medium rose edge. 

Unexpected (Marris), heavy rose edge. 

Victoria Regina (Marris), heavy scarlet edge. 

We pride ourselves upon growing a selecHon^ and we would not willingly introduce a 
second-rate into our stock. Some of the above are of the rarest magnificence, as may bo 
readily imagined when wc state, Lady Macbeth excels in splendour the far-famed Mrs. 
Norman ; and fine as the light purples at present in cultivation are, Ophelia, Ganymede, 
&c.. Bridesmaid and Haidee completely distance them. In heavy roses, Julia is exceed- 
ingly fine, and Marris’s Victoria Regina, now at length, after our long patience, to be had, 
queen-like, hads the doss. Of flowers out last season, add to your collection Ringleader 
(Marsden), S. B. It is a “ Curzon ” flower, fine in form and texture, bright in colours, 
and well defined. Companion (Netherwood), P. F., a norihorn variety, and Warrior, 
C. B., a Lancashire flower, we have a good report of ; but these we have not seen. — (E. S, 
DodweU^ Midland Florist.) 

Preparing Pelargoniums for cutting-down. — This treatment is an essential 
one in the proper cultivation of this admired flowering-tribe. To do this aright is not 
generally known, and of course not practised. To continue watering them, as heretofore. 
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up to the time of cutting- down Ib wrong, and the items left will rarely break freely, and 
the entire plant is much injured, and often perishes. When the plants have done bloom- 
ing, place them in an open situation, but where rain will not fall upon them, and for a 
fortnight, at least, do not give them any water, or lay them down on their sides, which 
will answer too. This process tends to lessen the sap and retard its motion, the perspiring 
and elaborating influences render the shoots in proportion more firm, and the sap becomes 
duly organized. It is essential always to get tbe stems well ripened, and then the plants, 
and cuttings too, will, under due treatment, answer every expectation. After this 
preparation, cut in the shoots to as few buds as you please, all will push shoots— but 
when the stems are unripe and fleshy, perhaps one bud might push, and even such rarely 
grow well afterwards. W hen the ripe wood has been shortened, do not give water for a 
few days after, then only a little, in four or five days a little more, and the new shoots 
must break their buds before a regular watering is given. Wlien the shoots are an inch 
or BO long, the plants will require repotting, and the extra new shoots be taken away. 

An Exhibitor. 

Pink Beds.— I am an old Pink-grower, in a northern county, where the perfect full 
lacing of every petal is a desideratum. In this particular, we northern florists excel the 
southern considerably — such are my conclusions from what 1 have seen at the Loildon exhi- 
bitions. Now, in order to have full nerfect lacing, let tlie plants have food to induce it ; 
give the bed about eight inches deep^f old rotten dung to the same depth of good loam. 
If you do this at the end of July, let the bed settle, and at the end of August plant in it. 
In February following, lay three or four inches more dung over the surface of the bed, and 
just cover it with good loam ; the rains will filter through it, and laced flowers you will 
have to perfection. Of course where the buds are too numerous, they are thinned, one 
only to each stem, and one of these too are cut away. I also grow some of the best in 
similar compost, in large pots, with success, though never had the blooms as large as the 
others — but it affords the advantage of getting the blooms forward, or keeping them back, 
for an exhibition. A North Country Florist. 

Daphne indica rubra. This is a capital plant for the greenhouse, blooming much 
freer than the white-flowered, and it is of easier culture. I am a Covent-garden Florist, 
and grow a vast number for the purpose of its cut flowers. It strikes freely from cuttings 
of the new shoots, cutting them off with a small portion of tbe old wood — that is, as close 
to it as possible, and insert them in silver-sand, sinking the pot in a medium hotbed, and 
covered with a bell-glass. The readiest method to get blooming plants, is to have a 
number of the common Daphne laureola, in pots, and graft the D. indica rubra upon these 
stocks, doing it on the tongue system. The pots should be placed in gentle bottom heat, 
and tbe union is soon effected. The strong plants having bloomed, have all the shoots 
cut back to about one-half their length, and then are placed in a gentle hotbed-frame, or 
forcing-house, and when the new shoots arc just beginning to push, the plants are repotted, 
in equal parts of peat and leaf-mould, having a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand. When 
the shoots have pushed a due length, the ends are stopped, they push again and are 
stopped ; then they are removed into the open air in a sheltered situation, open to the sun, 
to ripen their wood, and then removed to a shady border till the end of September, when 
they are taken into a greenhouse, and a portion forced successively as wanted. J. B. S. 

Cape Pelargoniums. — On a former occasion I sent some observations on this very 
interesting and pretty tribe of plants. During the past season, there has been a marked 
improvement in the specimen shown, both in the form of the plants, and the freedom of 
bloom. Under the term “ Cape Pelargoniums,” of course are included, as usual, several 
geneiw, besides Pelargoniums, as Campylia, Pbymatanthns, &c. One of the exhibitors, 

“ a celebrated one,*’ gave me the following particulars of his mode of culture : compost, 
one part of year old turfy-loam to two of peat, with a portion of old rotten cow-dung, and 
a liberal sprinkling of white sand ; also a free drainage. A few bits of charcoal, or broken 
stones are scattered amongst it. After the plants have done blooming, water is gradually 
lessened, so as to give them a resting season. This class of plants has not, “ generally ” 
numerous roots, so that due care is necessary not to over water them. Some kinds are liable 
to become naked, hut this class of plants bears cutting in, and somewhat busby plants, as 
were tbe collection my friend exhibited the past summer. I have taken descriptive notes 
of a number, which 1 will forward for the noxth month’s Magazine. 

A London Merchant. 
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the Mi^iil airiaess wiA.wl^usli ihijie fleifM aio* 
<m tru^^tifies. t ^ 

7 fine lowering geaus »«w oonimas iMtif Aerbaoeooe 

Meeies and varieties, besides the nuoi^oiiS iaaual <me8« 
^ |he pei'ennials giw ^xn six to eight feet h%fa$ their veiy long 
m%m of dowels are very omameBtal, and at the back part or a 
border of a flower-garden have a very interesting apfiearaiice. 
filto dwarf-growing are admirable fw the beds of mixed peremMals^ ana 
deserve a p&oe in every flower-garden. i ^ r 

gome swy superior varieties have been raised within tim 1^ tew 
years; vis.. Beauty of Charonne, Mooreii, Wheelerii, Weltonii, Fulgenj, 
Magnificum, and the one we figure in our present Number, viz., D. 
fiendersonii. It was raised by M. Chauviere, nurseryman of Pam, 
fiKim B. chinense^ impregnated by D. elatum-splendens. It is of a 
^uskp habit, about eighteen inches high, fine large foliage, a praf^e 
bbmrner, and continues flowering to the end of summer ; we had it in 
fline<*bloom at the end of October. It is an admirable plant for a bed, 
or grown singly, and ought to be in every flower-garden. Its very 
large rich blue blossoms, with such a distinct white eye, are exceedingly 
pretty. It was sent out last year by Messrs. Henderson, of Wellington 
Nursery, St. John’s Wood. 


NOTES ON NEW OE BARE PLANTS. * 

Abelia UNIFLORA. — Mcssrs. Stsndish and Noble received it from 
Mr. Fortune, who discovered it in the north of China. It is a 
spreading small shrub, having perennial, broadish lance^shaped leaves, 
about three inches loi^. The flowers are produced two or three 
ti^therttti one prinripal footstalk, which arises at the basa^of each 
leaf. They are oome in profusion for several iimbes of the terminal 
portion of the numerous shoots. Each flower is somewhat funnel- 
shaped, the tube being an inch long, terminating in a five-parted 
tpreadina; mouth (limb), white, tinged with rose. The calyx leaies are 
of a riOT brown-red, and form a pretty Contrast with the corolla. The 
nbimdkiice of flowers ^ve it somewhat the appearance of a narrow- 
leaved Weigelia rosea in profuse bloom. It flourishes in the open 
ground in the nursery at Bagsbot, and proves to be a charming acquisi- 
tiou. (Figured in JBot 4,694.) 

AmROMERtA PX.ANTA 61 NBA.— Mons. de Jonghe^ of Brasi^ls, 
obtained. this veiy handsome flowering specks from Bi^l. It is a 
herbaeeous plant, with erect stiff stexxMi, each terminatsng in a huge 
uttAd (ffffoWs, £noh hloseninisanineh and ahalf kmg, b«£-elxa)!M, 
^ a ifeep ora^ outside, ytdtow witlritt, ripped with green, and spotted 
with longi£ dots of lieh brown. It is exceedingly handsome, and 
ought to be In every edkotioix* it reiqpikes a similar treatment to the 
gmiend stock of AMrometk^, (Figui ed in Flore^des Ferres,) 

Ai^RlrcRA KAKA0RiRite|n (Kmmrnr ®olnndrixie),--l)r. Thompson 
Oted ttrio phmt from Western Hixnidaya to Am Cardens of &ew. 
vi hl i t JMc a our donnmm bist of a dwarfrr habit. 



of 

(]^ T 0 iy j^ttf spcoies 

faiui l)^ to lllofi^ £fiN|., of Bainkii^ ^Oeair 

Pfa»toi4 io laiteashM^ it k a dwari^l^rbii^ pl^ ha^iag ku^g<^ 
kai®s» i^d file rod flofal sterns^ nsiog obotit dhio inckieo higli> «adk 
termi&atkig k a cor^rmbous bead of bbsaoms. Each dower k in pck 
across^ aad two ioi^r aepala we pure white/ whk»t the olket two, 
larger in siae, are white, beautifully veined with red, havuig a veiy 
ihtereatiiig appearance. Like most of the Begonias, it k a val^Ale 
plant fcnr winter and early spring ornament, (rigur^ in Boi, M4ff. 
4^689.) ' V 

Begonia T&wAiTBsii.-^Thk very handsome new species has been 
sent to the Rojal Gardens of Kew by Mr. Thwaites, Supermtendent of 
the Botanic (krden at Peradenk, in Ceylon. The fiwal stenns only 
. rise about Ibt^ inches high, terminating in a head of blosComs, white 
tinged with pink, each flower an inch across. The leaves proceed direct 
flrom the crowns of the thick fleshy roots, each footstalk about four 
inches long, and the heart-shaped leaf about five inches across. When 
young the upper side is of a lively green, edged with rosy-red, haring 
Mveral irregular filmed markings of a different green, and the under 
side is of a bright rosy-red. When the leaves have attained their full 
size, the upper side is of a glaucous green, having a broad, deep red* 
purple and there are several irregular br%ht green markings 

over the surface. The under side is of a rich red-purple, with several 
brijl^t green spots. The leaves of the plant are exceedingly handsome, 
.and render the pilant deserving a place in every stove. (Figuxe4 k 
Boti Mag*^ Afi92,) 

Coi^BNS Macbaei.— M r. Thwaites sent this SalvkrUke flowering 
{dant from ' the J^auic Gardens in Ceylon to the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
where, in the stoves it bloomed in profusion during the summer and 
autumn of 18o2. The leaves are oval, large, green above, beneath of 
a deep pur^e, producing a fine appearance. The flowers, somewhk 
Slid vkp like, of middle size, are white, with a large purple blotoh cm the 
upper lip, and are very pretty. The flowers are prodiieed v^ 
rously in large rosy-purple coloured st^s, branching panklei, and 
for a considerable period. It forms a fine numerously branched phmt, 
twe to three leet high. (Figured in Bet, Mag^) » 

CoMACi.iNiXJM AUiiANTiACXJjA (SyBonymc, Tithonia i^fdaidens)).*?* 
Avhalf^hardy perenxual plant, belonging to ttm natoral order of 
perils, and has mueh the appearance of an Afrieou Mw^olA 
a!!Pf%t Zimda Uoescmia.. Mr^. Van Houtte, of Belgtum, recrived it 

the last sumn^ H was plMsteApot 
un^ra widl in front of a aitpve and bloomed It 

feet ^gh, IkoiMakg and flowerip fSrert^ . 
PxB|.iri!iU onaira^NT {Ae Golden-flowlied). lapi#i^ 
Bouikai^i Ihk fdant mCalifiiri^ 

met with It m €tdiibmk> Sorter; 

in Jrham has Uoomed^ It k a 

Tks foliage ki j^ly cut*^ 

D 2 ■ ' ■ 





i^ck loo^ 

It b Tery''’l»A'dso^ji‘''io^^^^^^ 

_ (S^red ill J?4M^ , 

MiKtATA.— i uative/itf New <Jmade, like 

yienusto, having long tul)n]ia' flowers. , The tibe is a rich le^/ iepal: 
1 ^^ tipped with the corolla scarlet. Mr; Linden iptro- 

;d»^ it into Belg^^ 

l/osLipPSis DOMiNoaNsis.— This very pretty flowering oiclnc; 
wae originally found on ^ t^^ in St. Domingo by Mr. Makenzie, It 
hAs' recently bloomed in Messrs. Henderson^ orchid-house at feo^- 
apple-plsce Nursery, at Mr. Rucker's, and Mr, Farmer's, of Nons’uch- 
Fark, in Surrey. Each flower stem rises about a foot, terminating 
with a head of about eight blossoms ; sepals and petals lilac, and 
the large iabellum is a. rosy-red, with the inside of the tubular part 
white* with a stain of yellow. Each flower is about an inch and a naif 
long^ on y fl^itstalk It is exceedingly pretty. (Figured 

in 105.) 

P^ADENSJC, VAR. occi DENTALS .^This IS a native of 
with flowers in form like the Scarlet Martagon. They are 
of an orange-colour, spotted numerously with crimson. It has long 
gwsy learea^ and as many as ten in a whorl around the stem. It is 
T(^ nandsoR^, and was introduced by the Horticultural Society, 
MjlRiANiA J^RST^^ stove plant belonging to the Mdas- 

is as large as an apple-blossom, of a rich 
criii^on colour. Mr. Tan Houtte says it is a rival to the splendid 
elegans. It deserves a place in every stove. 
it^bpoDENDiioN Louis Phillippe.— A magniflcent hardy hybrid 
R. ppnticuna and I|^, arboreum. It is a very free blooiper, 
blossoms are of a brilliant crimson-red eolour, heai|tiftmy 
rich dark purple. This very sapei’b variety was raised 
liiib. of Versailles, ten years ago, but only first bloomed in 

can now be purchased, and it merits a place in ewei^ 

" pu of such like shrubs. , 

j|»!fiA ooRDATA {Synonyfna, Rondoletia cordata). A very 
Wppming stpve shrub# the flowers being produced jin 
cymbro heads of a beauriful rose-colour. It has been introduced by 
Belgium, and is a valuable ^uisitipn, being a 
to the handsome Rondoletia major. ^ 

A native of the^(^ of Qood SRfe®. 

mu^ like a Ciuera^ two inclm across^ of a,; ri^ 

; is a el^Tming herbat^li^ gteeuhouse^pIAat, 

‘^of i^ugust to tlm 

' ^ also, . . 








bdoii^ftb the la il Mtive «f ^ W 

wli^n^ it was first Mr. t^hit^lSi It "» 

haViha Aih*ti^ The flowers are befi-stfa|^ 

l\i% %Iown are ycry tim&r to a Tulip wheh o^er-biotrt; " ^ are 

produced in lar^ raeetnesj each having from ink to eight 

The flhwers are of firm, leatheir substance, and of a fierj-orah^ 

£aeh blossom is about five inches across, and numerous Urge piu^^ 
of siieh fine splendid blossoms render it highly omam^tiu. "'■£' loh 
plaht of it has bloomed at Chatsworth, 


CULTURE OP THE RANUNCULUS.^ 

BY MB. CAEBY TY80, FLORIST, WALLINOl^RD, BKRKSHIRX. 

The very beautiful, gaily - coloured Ranunculus, that gives such 
sjdehdour to our vernal parterres, is a species of Crowfoot, that grows 
^naturally in Pereia, and other eastern countries, from whence it has 
been brought to beautify our own highly-favoured island. 

The Turks cultivated the Asiatic Ranuneulus at Constantinople fOr 
several ages before it was generally known in other parts of Europe^' 
In %h language it is called Tarobolus Catamarlale, and their adcpmtt 
is, that a visir, named Cara Mustapha, who delighted to contem|^ie 
the beauties of Nature in solitude, first observed amongst tlm herbagb 
of the fields this hitherto neglected flower, and wishing to inspire the 
then reigning sultan with a taste for flowers similar to his owp, he 
decorated the gardens of the seraglio with this new flower, whii^ he 
soon found had attracted the notice of his sovereign, upon wldcll he 
caused it to be brought from all parts of 'the east, where varieties C^td 
bn found. But enclosed within the inaccessible walls of the seraglio, 
those flowers remained unseen by the rest of the world, until bribeiy^ 
which surmounts the loftiest towers, and breaks the strongest b^ts, 
entered the palace of the sultan, and secured the roots of these hi^Ky- 
cherisbed plants, which soon afterwards flourished in tHc gatd^s ;% 
every court ih Eiffope. ; ^ 

French writers, howev^, state, that this charmiitg flower was* one oi 
the fruits of the Crusades, and that St; Louis first brought it 
country. This would be as early as the mid<^ of the ihii^^ 
century. Bi the time of Queen Elizabeth, Qerard ielU 
of that reign, , that bne kind of Ra^bhu^uk 
i^i^^;hnd'^ ConstautiiK^Ie^ from whence there hath 
dirtrs tm perished'M the 

miit uf skfil in the bnt^rs,^’ ClmBius saitjh, howei^^^ 

. ^''a'.hhlLht'.^^h^hnd ^enn* 

'"'The- 
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raised a far greater number of beautiful Tarieties than any other nation, 
and during the last century the dower was held in high estimation, and 
was deemed the handsomest ornament of the flower-garden. Since that 
period its charms have increased with each following year by the 
addition of still more perfect formed flowers, and of increased beauty, 
justly entitling them to a place in every flower-garden. 

Agreeable to the request of a correspondent in this Magazine, that I 
should furnish some particulars respecting the Ranunculus, and give a 
list of a few of the best varieties, i have sent the present communica- 
tion ; and the following observations relative to its treatment are suitable 
for this season : 

The earliest claims on the attention of the cultivator of this charming 
flower are the procuring of good sorts, and the preparation of the bed 
to receive them. Were this the middle of summer, I should recom- 
mend the turning of compost to fit it for a bed to be prepared in 
September, to be no more disturbed till the planting season ; but as it 
is February, I should recommend to those who have not prepared their 
bed, to follow a plan laid down by Mr. Brown, of Marlborough, about 
twelve years since, and more recently commended by Dr. Horner. If 
the natural soil of the garden be not loamy, and of somewhat holding 
quality, then such soil should be obtained and placed in a ridge, adding 
about one-fourth of good rotten stable or cow manure, and mixing them 
by several turnings, and exposing to the air and frost till pulverised. 
Then procure for a twenty-feet bed two barrows of fresh cow- dung, and 
put into a tub, add soApsuds or water from a drain or ditch, and stir it 
a few times till reduced to the thickness of cream, or as thick as it will 
admit of being poured. Excavate your intended bed twelve or fifteen 
inches deep, put in a layer of compost, and pour over a coating of liquid 
manure, then anotlier layer of compost and coat of manure, till you 
reach three inches off the surface ; then fill up with rich loamy earth, 
in which the manure is more decomposed and amalgamated than is 
needful for the subsoil. This operation may be done in any dry 
weather before the middle of February. After ten days allowed for 
settling, the tubers may be planted in drills an inch and a half deep, 
and from four to five inches apart. The last fortnight in February is a 
good season for planting. The roots should be pressed rather firmly in 
the soil, and, if severe frost follows, the bed should be boarded over, or 
otherwise covered, for a week or two. As the tubers absorb a large 
amount of moisture prior to vegetating, and swell two or three times 
their original size, they are in this state more susceptible of injury from 
frost than after a month’s growth. 

The following are very excellent kinds : 

Eliacine, white, purple edge. 
Enchanter, yellow, red edge. 
Marquis of Hertford, crimson. 
Sir John de Hrashme, cream, 
red edge. 

Mrs. Neilson, white, crimson 
edge. 

Festus, yellow, coffee edge. 


Indicator, yellow, with brown 
spots. 

Exhibitor, yellow, with carmine 
spots. 

Mrs. Ayrzee, white, and crimson 
edge. 

Si r Hen ry Potti n ge r, white, 
purple edge. 
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John Waterston, purple 
edge. 

Director, yellow, red edge. 
Coronation, buff, red mottled. 
Please R, ydlow, red edge. 
Salome, sulphur, crimson edge. 
Prefect, yellow, sometimes 
slightly mottled. 

Flam IN I us, yellow, red spot. 
California, yellow. 

Manifesto, white, purple spot. 
Preceptor, cream, rose edge. 


Interestos, white, crimson edge. 
Apollo, crimson. 

Sabina, yellow. 

Naxara, very dark. 

Pearl, white. 

Gomer, yellow', hrown edge. 
Hamlet, yellow, brown spot. 
Melange des Beautes, red, and 
yellow stripe. 

Temeraire, red, and white 
stripe. 

Countess of Eglintoun, white. 


ON HERBACEOUS ERECT-GROWING LOBELIAS. 

BY MR. JOHN BURLEY, OF WELLINGTON NURSERY, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON. 

This most charming section of Lobelias ranks among the foremost as 
bedding-plants, and highly merits a more extensive cultivation than at 
the present period they have. A few remarks upon them, with a 
description of a few choice varieties, may (I trust will) induce some of 
the readers hereof to give these fine plants a trial in their flower- 
gardens. I am confident they will, if properly managed, produce au 
effect that will highly please. 

The plants flourish in any rich garden mould. When grown in 
clumps, say two or three plants together, at about eighteen inches 
apart, plant from plant, nothing, in my opinion, has a more charming 
appearance than a few such clumps in the back-ground borders of a 
flower-garden. They may- be planted in clumps, say eight feet apart* 
clump from clump ; the colours of the clump may vary, — say the first 
Lave white-flowered ; second, a violet ; third, red ; fourth, blue, &c. ; in 
this way the effect would be very pretty, and produce a splendid effect. 
When grown in beds in masses, planted not more than eighteen inches 
apart, plant from plant, I recommend each bed. to be of one colour. 
They should be planted out the first week in May, and then will begin 
to bloom in July, and their beauty will continue through all the 
autumnal months ; so that when the general show of flowers is over in 
the garden, these will still be highly ornamental and gay. 

When the borders or beds require digging up at the end of autumn, 
the Lobelias must he taken up with a moderate ball of soil to each, be 
potted, and well watered, then be taken into the greenhouse or con- 
servatory, where they will bloom for a long period. Thus housed and 
disposed of amongst other blooming plants, as Chrysanthemums, &c., 
they have a very striking appearance. 

The vigorous-growing, showy, rich-coloured Lobelias have a pretty 
effect when grown in the front part of a shrub border, especially so in 
autumn. Those persons who prize the floral beauty of an autumnal 
garden, I recommend to plant in the front part of the shrubbery 
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borders a few of the most brilliant Lobelias, some Chrysanthemums, 
and Gladiolus gandenensis and its fine varieties, arranging the whole so 
as to produce the best contrast with colours ; thus grown, they produce 
a fine show till winter arrives. 

Lobelias are easy of increase by division of the ofi&ets> having two 
shoots to each part ; pot them, and place them in a cool frame during 
winter, just preserved from frost, and by next turning- out time, with 
due attention to re-pot, if necessary, &c., they will be strong plants. 
In dry seasons the Lobelias req-uire a liberal supply of water.' 

A EURE A. — Beautiful light blue, fine flower, dwarfish grower, 

Ajax. — Fine damson colour, vigorous grower, very distinct and 
pretty. 

ViERGE Marie. — Beautiful white, fine spike and habit. 

Favourite.— H andsome violet colour, strong grower, and an extra 
fine flower. 

Agathocles. — Fine violet-crhnson, large spike, and superb flower. 

Episcopal, — Fine light blue, and a splendid extra flower, 

CcELESTUS. — Beautiful violet-plum colour, good flower and habit. 

Etoile DU Matin. — A fine violet colour, of excellent form, dwarfish 
habit. 

Belle Pyramide. — A beautiful rich plum-crimson colour, large 
lossoins, extra fine variety. 

Vesuvius. — A violet- crimson, of beautiful form and good habit. 

Victoria.— A rich scarlet-crimson, fine form, dwarf habit. This 
is the most gorgeous flower of the new varieties. 

Magnificent. — A rich crimson-scarlet, flowers very large, and the 
plant grows five feet high, having numerous side spikes. 

The above varieties are new, and quite an improvement on previous 
sorts. 

The following are older varieties, but well meriting a place in every 
collection : 

Insignis, bright scarlet. Marmorata, bright light blue. Con- 
stellation, crimson, small but very pretty. Siphilitica, light 
blue. Siphilitica alba, pure white. Propinqua, blood-crimson. 
Longiflora, violet-plum, very branching. Compacta, superb light 
blue, very fine. Amcena, blue and wliite, of dwarfish habit, and 
pretty. 

Most of the latter varieties may be purchased at a low price, and in 
the ensuing spring the newer kinds will, no doubt, be offered at prices 
within the reach of all desirous of growing this charming section of 
Lobelias, and I hope many lovers of ornamental flowers will grow them, 
as they possess many advantages which the generality of other bedding- 
plants do not ; viz., being quite hardy, the length of time in bloom, 
and the great variety in colour, as the above description contains a 
pure white, blue of various hues, down to a deep crimson. A circular, 
or oval bed, with the tallest spikes in the centre, and others gradually 
declining to the sides, have a fine effect. A bed should be well filled ; 
grown wide apart the effect is, in proportion, poor. 
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PLANS OF FLOWER-GARDENS.— By T. Rutger, Esq. 

No. 2. 



The above design for a flower-garden, laid down on grass, is intended 
to be enclosed by a shrubbery, with a five-feet walk inside all round ; 
the beds are intended to have box-edgings, excepting the four oval 
clumps, as seen placed on the grass. If convenient for water, the 
centre clump may be converted into a basin for gold and silver fish, 
having also a fountain. The shrubs, as indicated on the grass, should 
be of the most select dwarf evergreens. 










.. A PLANT MOEPHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 

{Coniitmed from page 

SxjciB fECLs as Luvsv siTongly uiclin^ US to the belief^ tbfit in plonks 
with leaves that strike the eye, the leaf and plant are typically analo- 
gous. The leaf is a typical plant or branch, and every tree or branch is 
a typical leaf. I am quite awm*e of the differences between these two 
distinct members of the plant. In particular, we find in the case of the 
full tree that the branches extend all round the axis, whereas in the leaf 
the fibrous veins aU lie in one plane. But then we have a phenomenon 
to connect these two in the branch, the branchlets of which often lie in 
one plane. The principal difference between the tree and leaf may pro- 
bably be found to be in this— that the cellular tissue or parenchyma, 
which in the tree and its branches is collected into the pith and bark 
(which are connected by the medullary rays) is in the leaf so spread 
out as to fill up the interstices of the fibrous matter which forms the 
veins. 

The general order, as thus stated, applies only to the plants which 
have pith and bark, and fully formed leaves intended to strike the eye. 
There is no such special order in plants with linear, unbranched leaves, 
such as Firs and Pines. The leaf in these plants has no ramified vena- 
tion, and seems to correspond, not to the whole tree, but to the stem ; 
and in doing so it is more in accordance with the whole morphology of 
the tree than a veined leaf could possibly be. But while the general 
order is varied to suit the different physiological structure and form of 
the tree, we discover here the very same general principles of order as 
we have been discovering elsewhere ; for in the Firs and Pines every 
internode is of the same structure with every other ; every branch tends 
to assume the outline of the whole tree, every topmost or growing inters 
node with its leafage is of the same form as the tree or branch^ Herein 
does the special morphology approach nearest to that of the plants with 
ramified veins, and the very cones are often types of the Whole tree and 
of eveiy branch. 

We are not prepared to say what is the special law of order la plants 
of the monocotyledonous class. Some of these, such as our ordinary 
Lilies and Grasses, send off no branches ; and the leaves of these plants 
have their veins parallel, or nearly parallel, to the stem, and have no 
ramified venation. In regard to Palms, they would require to be 
investigated in their native climes before their special order could be 
discovered. Some plants of this class, the Dictiogens of Lindly, to 
which belong the yams, have branches like our ordinary forest-trees ; 
and it is a curious circumstance, and confirmatory of our theory, that 
the leaves of these plants have a reticulated structure. So far as fun^, 
lichens, algee, and the whole acotyledonous plants are concerned, it is 
evident that they present a repetition of parts homotypal in structure 
and form, and thus illustrate one general doctrine — that throughout the 
vegetable kingdom the parts are similar to one another, and in nice 
accordance with the whole. 

Such facts as the above incline us to the belief that the fibrous veins 
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oif tb[e bear a iR^Epfaologieai analogy to tba steiHa of tree. We 
are inclined to regard the rodt» the 8tem» and the leaf as the three dis- 
tinct members of the fiilly-deTeloped plant; these three parts, how* 
ever, being morphologically allied, so that, to adopt the phraseology of 
Professor Owen, as applied to another suhjed:, they may be called 
Homotyfes. The }^ht thus becomes an unity with innumerable 
int^estmg diversities. 

I think it proper to add, that while strongly convinced that there is 
truth in this doctrine, I am at the same time prepared to bdieve that it 
may have to submit to modification, which may correct, but will not 
destroy, the general view. 


REMARKS ON THE MYRTLE. 


BY MR. P. MACKENZIE, OP WEST PLEAN, NORTH BRITAIN, 

Fable informs us that the Greeks named this shrub or tree from 
Myrsine, an Athenian damsel, and favourite of Minerva, who was 
metamorphosed into a Myrtle. Poena, however, says it was named 
Myrtle from the- fragrance of the foliage and berries so nearly resem- 
bling the celebrated odour of Myrrha, or Myrrh ; others deduce it from 
Myron, perfume. 

This beautiful shrub or tree attracts universal attention, by its 
irresistible charms, and has been made the emblem of Love, and 
dedicated to Beauty. When Venus first sprang from the sea, and 
appeared on the bosom of the waves, the Hours preceded her with a 
scarf of a thousand colours, and a garland of Myrtle. 

The Myrtle has been made sacred to Veritas (Truth) as well as to 
Venus (Beauty). 

“ Unfading branch of verdant hue, 

In m»)de8t sweetness drest, 

Shake off thy pearly tears of dew, 

And decorate my breast. 

“ Dear emblem of the feeling mind, 

Truth^s consecrated tree ; 

Still shall thy trembling blossoms find 
A faithful friend in me.” 

Mary Robinson, 

Although the common Myrtle has been grown in this country for 
more than two hundred and fifty years, it is still a tender plant in most 
places of our island, and even in the latitude of London it will endure 
the climate only in its warmest and most sheltered spots. 

Although the Myrtle has been cultivated by our fathers, grandfathers, 
and great-grandfathers, it is still a favourite with a vast number of their 
progeny. 

Like many of the old cultivated plants, the common Myrtle has 
produced several varieties, such as the Roman, Tarentine, Italian, 
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Portuguese, Broad-leaved, Narrow-leaved, Pointed-leaved, Variegated^* 
leaved, and Double- flowered. 

This charming evergreen fragrant bush, we are informed, inhabits all 
the warmer parts of the basin of the Mediterranean and Western Asia. 
It is regarded by the Persian peasant with superstitious reverence ; and 
in our own country, I hesitate not to assert, “it is universally admired 
and esteemed.' ’ Any short notice, therefore, as many of the readers 
of this Magazine, and the peasantry of this country, may possess a 
Myrtle in their gardens all the year round, may not be unworthy of a 
place in its pages, 

Fdr some years I have been trying experiments as to where the 
Myrtle will best stand our winters, in rich soil and poor soil, and 
placing them in various points of the compass, in sheltered situations 
and in exposed places. Some of them are killed the first winter they 
are exposed; others will push shoots from the root in the following 
spring ; but tKe one that has stood best as an evergreen is growing in 
poor soil on the north side of a Tree of Life (Arbor Vitse), which prevents 
the full blaze of the sun from shining upon the Myrtle for a great part 
of winter ; and when the frost finds it, it appears to do the plant less 
injury than those receive where the sun shines upon them. The thawing 
in the shade I consider to be of importance in saving the lives of these, 
as well as many other tender plants that have been tried in the open air. 

As the common Myrtle is easily propagated, or good-sized plants may 
be purchased at a small cost, other persons may try the experiment ; 
and although some plants may perish, it will not he a costly loss. It 
is well worth trying, as those which become wholly inured to the 
climate, become most lovely evergreen shrubs. 

In the fourth volume of the “ Cabinet ” there is a very interesting article 
on “the Myrtle;” and without being considered a robber, I think I 
may safely quote here the last paragraph of it : — “ At Sir Nicholas 
Carew’s, at Bediiigton, there is a Myrtle, of the Spanish broad-leaved 
kind, which is above eighteen feet high, and spreads about forty-five 
feet wide.” Mr. Bradley says, “If to this are joined those Myrtles 
that he has seen growing in Devonshire in the natural open ground, 
he cannot see any occasion for any great use of fire for those sorts of 
plants which are common in greenhouses ;” but plants that are “ kept 
in pots are much more liable to suffer by the frost than if they were 
grown in the naked ground ; and the more woody the plants are, the 
more hardy in proportion. 


THE BEST SEASON FOR PLANTING ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BY MR. H. 8TILWELL, OF PINB-APPLE-rLACB NUR8BRV, LONDON. 

With regard to the most suitable time for planting ornamental trees, 
shrubs, and roses, about which so much has been written, and to which 
so much importance is attached, nothing definite which will suit every 
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place and casual circumstance can be given. General success, however, 
depends on ‘‘ the time” of the year, the state of the weather, and the 
condition of the plants and trees. Something will always remain to be 
decided by the judgment of the gardener or planter. 

As a general rule, I have always proved the month of March to be 
the most ** unseasonable ” in the whole year, for either removing or 
planting any kind of trees or shrubs. March is generally *‘a very cold 
month, with cutting winds from the east the soil, too, is in its 
“ coldest condition,” and, in proportion, is unsuited for promoting an 
immediate striking of small roots into it. These adverse circumstances 
prevailing, render this period the worst to which newly planted trees, 
shrubs, and roses, can be subjected to. 

If the nursery stock of trees and shrubs were moved and replanted 
every alternate year, in order to promote the production of numerous 
fibrous roots, there would not be half the losses in removing and plant- 
ing as there now are, even if the operations are done at an unseasonable 
time of the year. 

Respecting the removing and planting of evergreen trees and shrubs, 
some writers on the subject affirm strongly that August is a very suitable 
month for those operations ; I differ from such opinions. From 
experience, I have always found the following period to be suited for 
any kind of trees or shrubs whatever ; viz., from the first of September 
to the end of February; but the most favourable part of it is, from the 
middle of September to the middle of November.” With many 
persons, the time of removing and planting is not the governing con- 
sideration ; but orders are issued, and subordinates must of course obey, 
even if it is in July or August; sucli instances are not unusual, and the 
impropriety of such a course of procedure is discovered when attention 
is called to the dying and dead plants, and the blame is then usually 
thrown upon the individual operator. 

Whenever the leaves of “newly planted evergreens” dry up and 
remain upon the plant, its early death is certain to ensue. But if the 
leaves even “fall off” soon after planting, and the bark keeps plump 
and green inside, the plant will grow. If, however, the weather is dry, 
the branches being sprinkled over occasionally with water in the evening, 
will promote an earlier pushing of shoots. I find this sprinkling over- 
head of all late spring planted trees and shrubs is essential to their 
succeeding, and ought to be done on every dry evening till roots push 
into the soil. 


NEW DAHLIAS SHOWN IN 1852, AND INTENDED TO 
BE OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC IN THE SPRING OF 
1853. 

Notes carefully made from the flowers when in their best condition, and may be fully 
relied u)>on as to merit. 

Abigail, blush, mottled with purple ; centre well up, outline not 
good. 
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Alexander Pope, crfeam-coloured, mottled^ and edged with rosy- 
pink ; centre well up, outline good. 

Amazon, white, with a very broad margin of carmine-'lake j medium 
size, much in the way of Beauty of Sussex, but better form. 

Annie Neville, flesli-colour, tipped and mottled with rosy-purple; 
centre well up, outline good ; the rows of petals too wide apart. 

Anna Boleyn, blush-white, edged with lavender j outline good, 
centre well up. ♦ 

Beauty of the Grove, yellowish-buff, edged with rosy- pink; good 
outline and centre ; pretty. 

Bob, deep orange- scarlet, large ; outline good, centre well up. 

Brilliant, vivid scarlet, large; centre well up, and if grown in 
fresh soil, not much enriched, it will be a first-rate flower in every 
respect. 

British Queen, white, edged with rosy -lilac ; outline good, centre 
well up. 

CaiAbrian Beauty, dull orange, tipped with bronze-purple ; centre 
and outline good ; smallish size. 

Cakew, bright-red ; centre good ; wide between rows of petals, but 
in poorer soil would come more compact. 

Claudia, purple, with white tip, very showy ; centre up, but too 
open between petals. 

Darlington, light purple ; good outline, but centre too low. 

Duchess of Kent, yellow, with white tip ; good outline, but not 
equal to Mrs. Hansard. 

Duchess of Sutherland, lower part and tip of each petal white, 
and midway of a rosy-red colour ; very showy. , 

Golden Eagle, orange-yellow ; good outline, centre a little too 
low, flower very deep. 

Grand Duke, violet-purple, large, deep, and must be grown in 
poorish soil to prevent it being coarse ; it will then come excellent. 

Harlequin, rose and purple, with white tip ; pretty. 

Hornchurch Beauty, rosy-lilac, large ; good outline, centre a 
little too low. 

King op the Fancies, light purple and pink, occasionally comes 
purple only ; good centre ; showy. 

Kate, blush, with small purple tip ; outline good, centre well up. 

Lilac King, very pretty lilac ; large, and of excellent form. 

Lady Dalrymfle, blush, with purple tip ; medium size. 

Lady Folkstone, blush ; medium size. 

Lord Byron, salmon-colour ; outline and centre good ; medium size. 

Lord Nelson, salmon-buff ; outline and centre good ; must not 
have a rich soil ; it will then come excellent. 

Miss Elliott, bright primrose, edged with pink ; very pretty and 
of good form. 

Mrs. Wentworth, white, edged with rose ; good outline, well up, 
fine form. 

Madame Kossuth, white and pink ; pretty, but a little too open 
between petals. 

Magna Charta, orange-red ; good outline, well up ; large. 
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Mrs. F. Sutton, d^ep pink well up> good outline. 

Mrs. James, salmony-buff, with white tips ; good outline, well up. 

Mrs. Stein, light crimson, with deeper coloured shades; good 
outline, centre good, but flattish flower. 

Multiflora, salmon, purple, and white ; well up^ but imperfect 
outline. 

Miss Caroline, white, with a delicate lavender edge or tip ; good 
centre ; pretty. 

Miss F. Moriers, deep yellow, crimson at the sides, and white tip ; 
pretty. 

Motley, white, striped with lilac and purple ; form not good, but 
showy. 

Oliver Goldsmith, orange-Ted ; rough. 

Panorama, rose, with white tips, and the centre lighter colour ; 
well up and good outline, 

Plantagenet, purple, shaded with rosy-lilac ; well up, and good 
outline. 

Prince of Orange, bright orange ; centre good, fiat face. 

Queen Victoria, deep yellow, edged with red; well up, and good 
outline. 

Rival Duke, orange- red ; large and showy. 

Sir John Franklin, salrnon-bufF ; well up and good outline. 

Unanimity, nearly equally striped with red and yellow; large, and 
in form much like the Duke of Wellington. 

Vesuvius, salmon- red ; large, but ratlier rough; well up, outline 
good. 

Wonderful, pale yellow, striped with rosy-red ; well up, outline 
good. 

Zebra, light, with brown stripes ; well up and good outline. 

The above are what came under our notice, and notes of which were 
taken. 


• MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Transplanting Trees. — We had an opportunity of witnessing the 
exhibition of a new apparatus for the lifting and removal of trees, 
invented by Mr. Stewart M‘Glashen, sculptor, in this city. The exhi- 
bition took place on the grounds of Mr. Craigie Halkett Craigie Inglis, 
of Cramond, in a park adjoining Craraond-house. The principal im- 
provements effected by the invention are, that the root i^ not expo^d 
by the removal of the mould from it, thus preventing risk to the vitality 
of the tree ; that no trench requires to be dug round it ; that the work 
can be accomplished with ease and expedition, and at infinitely less 
expense, and that trees of much greater maguitude can be removed than 
has hitherto been supposed. 

The tree experimented upon was a slender sycamore tree, of 53 feet 
in height, and 5 feet 4 inches in circumference at the tliickest part of 
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the Stem, The soil was very damp, from the heavy rain of the previou 
night. ^ 

The first process of Mr. M'Glashen is to lay down a frame of T-iron 
— in this case 10 feet square. He then takes cutters made of mal- 
leable iron, I foot broad, and 3 feet deep, or, with the head and neck, 
4^ feet. These cutters are driven by a wooden mallet into the soil to 
the depth of 3 feet all round, and, being inserted sloping inwards, they 
give to the enclosed mass the form of a square- blunted wedge. A rod 
of iron is then laid along the top of the four rows of cutters, and exten- 
sion-rods going across the frame force the heads of the cutters apart as 
far as possible, and, consequently, cause the points to converge at the 
bottom. A clasp or gland is then put around the trunk of the tree, 
with a mat under it to preserve the bark. Two parallel beams are then- 
laid across the frame and fastened to it with chains. The above con- 
stitutes the frame to be raised. The means of raising the mass is a 
carriage (which also serves the purpose of transportation), consisting of 
two strong common carts, one at either end, with bolsters raised above 
the axletree of both, and on which bolsters rest two massive parallel 
beams secured to them with strong bolts. The height of the beams 
from the ground is about 6 feet. They, of course, enclose the tree. 
The process of lifting is exceedingly simple, the whole being accom- 
plished by screw power. The screws are four in number, and so 
arranged as to make the lift equal. They are made fast to the beams 
of the frame, and are worked by men standing on planks across the 
beams of the carriage. The frame and enclosed mass are slowly raised, 
and the tree with gentle oscillation moves erectly upwards. The tree 
may, it is evident, be raised without the use of guy ropes, the solid 
mass of earth effectually balancing the trunk and branches ; but they 
were used on this occasion as an extra precaution. After about twenty 
minutes’ working of the screws, the tree was completely raised from the 
pit, the operation having been effected in an easy and gradual manner, 
and amidst tributes of admiration from all around. It was not the 
intention to 'remove the tree experimented upon ; but the means of 
removal being exhibited and explained, all seemed satisfied with the 
feasibility of the apparatus for the purpose. A strong case was shown 
for the enclosure ot the ball of earth, wheu the tree is to be conveyed to 
any distance. In moving, the tree still maintains its erect position. 
Tiie propelling power, when horses cannot be used, is by a winch in 
front of the foremost cart, and block and tackle ; but when the way is 
clear and the road good, horses will do the work safely and more expe- 
ditiously. The tree is lowered into the pit prepared for it on the same 
principle. 

It is calculated that, in this instance, the weight lifted was 13 or 14 
tons ; but the inventor and patentee states that, by an enlargement of 
the apparatus, he could lift almost any tree. 

The principal experiment being accomplished, the company were 
directed to another part of the policies of Cramond-housei where a 
holly- tree, about 15 feet high, was lifted by four large and broad spades, 
forming a case to enclose the root. A similar experiment by smaller 
implements was made on a Gooseberry-bush, while some smaller plants 
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were expertly lifted out by two semi-cylindrical spades. In each case 
the plant was extracted with its native ball of earth. An oblong appa- 
ratus has also been invented by Mr. M'Glashen for the removal of hedge- 
rows ; and by a similar contrivance he lifts out the mass of earth for 
insertion of tile-drains, replacing it when the work is accomplished. 
The implements used in these operations are also patented. 

Cyclamens. — The period when you procure the Dutch bulbs is the 
proper time to obtain these very pretty winter- blooming plants. Good 
healthy plants procured then -will probably have commenced growth, 
and should be kept rather close for a week, when it will be advisable to 
examine the state of the roots, and, if well furnished, shift into pots a 
size larger ; otherwise repair the drainage, and defer shifting until the 
roots indicate a want of pot room ; and then a modA*ate shift only 
should be given. At this season the plants should be placed near the 
glass, and should receive a sufficient supply of water to keep the soil in a 
nice moist, healthy condition. Provided frost is excluded, the tempera- 
ture in which they are grown is of little consequence, except where 
plants are wanted in flower, without loss of time ; and as the blossoms 
appear before the foliage is well developed, there will be little difficulty 
in securing these at any period from November to April. Keeping the 
plants cool and rather dry will retard their blossoms until March, and 
placing them in a temperature of from 4.5° to 50° will bring them into 
full beauty in a very short time. The plants may be kept in a cold pit, 
where they will be safe from the frost, until they commence flowering, 
and then they should be removed to a sitting-room window, where, with 
care to protect them from currents of cold air, they will be quite at 
home, and will be beautiful objects for some two months. The best 
situation, however, for Cyclamens, while growing and in flower, is near 
the glass in a greenhouse or pit, where the temperature may average 
from 40® to 50°, and where air can be admitted without its passing over 
the plants, as is the case in most sitting-room windows. 

It is a too common practice to treat Cyclamens with neglect directly 
the beauty of the flowers is over, and to give them little attention, and 
sometimes hardly a drop of water until the following autumn, when they 
are wanted in flower. This is the very reverse of what they require, 
and annually occasions the loss of many bulbs. The plants should be 
allowed a light, airy situation in the greenhouse or pit, and kept pro- 
perly supplied with water until May, when they may be removed to a 
shady situation out of doors ; and when the leaves decay, very littl6^ 
water need be given until it is desired to excite the plants into growth ; 
the soil, however, should never be allowed to become quite dry. My 
own practice is to plunge the pots in coal-ashes during the summer, 
which, in case of long- continued droughts, are watered, so as to afPord 
a little moisture to the soil in the pots. The plants should be moved 
to the greenhouse in September, and surface-dressed or potted as may 
be necessary. — Gardeners* Chronicle, 

On the Culture of the Single Anemone. — Is is some years 
since I was first induced to grow these charming flowers, from seeing 
tto splendid ma^es of colour produced in a friend’a garden. I com- 
mence by obtaining a dozen heads of seed, when they began to open 

E 
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at the top, or lay loosely on the top of the stalk, f did not save this 
seed till spring. Had 1 done so, I should have lost a season ; but my 
beds, which are naturally of a sandy nature, on a rocky subsoil, having 
been previously dug, and had some very rotten manure buried in them, 
six inches in depth, immediately after raking them smoothly, the seed 
was scattered over the surface in less than three hours after being 
gathered. I then beat the surface with the back of a spade, and 
covered, to the depth of the eighth of an inch, with rich light compost. 
The young plants speedily made their appearance, and gathered con- 
siderable strength before the winter came on. Being perfectly hardy, 
they needed no protection. 

The display that these young seedling plants make in the spring is 
perfectly amazfng, flowering from roots of the smaller size ; for when 
taken up, I have had thousands not larger than an early Warwick 
pea. 

My plan is, when they are in bloom, to eradicate all which are of 
dingy and obscure colour ; and I have been most abundantly rewarded, 
by having as beautiful an assortment of this flower as any one can boast 
of. I may just observe here, that I have on several occasions had 
double flowers among the seedlings. These 1 have carefully selected, 
and am now growing them as named sorts . — Midland Florist. 

How TO PLANT Roses. — It may not he considered out of place here 
to offer a few brief remarks on the best system of planting Roses. When 
they are to be placed out singly, on lawns or in beds, amongst other 
plants, a hole should be made about eighteen inches deep, and large 
enough to contain a good-sized wheelbarrowful of compost ; two-thirds 
of this should be tuify loam (if it can be procured from an old pasture 
it is preferable), and one-third well-decomposed animal manure. These 
should be thoroughly mixed together. Should the ground be dry at 
the time of planting, or if it is done in spring, a liberal watering should 
be given before the soil is all filled in around the plants, and standards 
should be securely staked to prevent the winds from moving them, 
which i^ very injurious. When beds are to be planted, the ground 
should be deeply trenched, and afterwards a good dressing of manure 
should be applied. A small quantity of the compost recommended 
above may also be added around each plant. As roses seldom thrive 
well in soils that have previously grown them for a number of years, it 
is advisable that when old beds are renewed, the soil should be r^oved 
to the depth of eighteen inches, and its place supplied with the above 
mixture When a piece of ground is set apart for the exclusive culti- 
vation of roses, the most open situation that is available should be 
selected. If wet, it should be drained. If it is inconvenient ' to use 
tiles, a layer of from four to six inches deep of brickbats, or any other 
coarse material, will answer the purpose. This done, the ground should 
be trenched as deeply as the nature of the soil will admit of. The beds 
may then be formed according to taste or circumstances, and the plant* 
ing may be proceeded with as recommended above. November is the 
best month for transplanting, but it may be safely done from October to 
March. It is not advisable to prune at the time of, nor immediately 
after, planting. The first season the plants should all be headed back 
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to two or three buds upon each shoots This will ensure a vigorous 
growth . — Wood and Son, Maresjield. 

Perpetual blooming Tree Carnations.— I was pleased with 
Mr. Burley’s remarks on this valuable blooming class of flowers, which 
appeared in a recent Number. In July, 1851, 1 purchased half a dozen 
varieties ; each plant had several side-shoots : these I shortened, and, 
in a gentle hotbed, struck them. When rooted, I potted them in a 
rich loam, and kept them in a cool frame. Early in October, I cut off 
their leading shoots, and struck them, which I also potted, and kept in 
a cool frame, with the exception of seven, not having room for them ; 
tliese I then (October) planted in the open ground, as well as a couple 
of the first-struck plants ; they had not any protection in winter, only 
secured by a few slender sticks, to prevent their being blown about. 
In April, I had these taken up and replanted, and trained to 
a neat wire edging round a circular bed; and from July to the pre- 
sent time (December 10th) they have been in profuse bloom. I had 
a few planted in the mixed flower-borders trained to neat tube- 
shaped wire frames, six inches across, two plants to each, and they 
have also been in beautiful bloom throughout the season. About half 
the plants I kept for growing in pots I have had in bloom, either out- 
doors or in the greenhouse, during all the time from last December to 
the present December, 1852, and now have some plants in bloom, and 
others with a profusion of buds likely to bloom throughout winter. 
The other half of the plants in pots I turned out in June, took away the 
crocks from the ball, replaced them by putting in a portion of soil equal 
to their bulk, and plunged the pots overhead in a border, close to a brick 
wall, four feet high, and trained the plants to it. They have bloomed 
charmingly all the season, and now having taken them into a green- 
house, I have the plants in fine bloom ; and though thejr had rooted 
through the bottom hole of the pot, their removal has not injured them, 
but their appearance, now in- doors, has much improved them. Tliis 
fine class of clove- scented perpetual-flowering Carnations appear to 
succeed well, either in the open air, greenhouse, sitting-room, stove, 
frame, or pit. They are worth the attention of all lovers of flowers. 
— An A mateur. 

Flowers in Covent-garden, in January. — Lily of the Valley, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Jonquils, Epiphyllum truncatus rosea, and 
violacea ; Bignonia yenusta, Cinerarias, Tree Carnations, Violets, 
Acacias, scarlet and other Geraniums, Camellias, Poiusettia pulcherrima. 
Erica caffra, gracilis, Linnseoides, Wilmoreana, Cerenthoides, Chrysan- 
themums, Salvia fulgens, azurea, gesneriflora ; Lobelias, Tropceolum 
Lobbianum, Daphne indica rubra. Azalea indica, Sericographia Ghies- 
brightiana, Justicia speciosa; Roses, several species of Orchideea; 
Cyclamens, Sephanotus floribundus. Mignonette, Heliotropes, Chinese 
Primroses, Fuchsia serrattifolia, and others ; Lilies, Cape Jasmine, 
Epacris of sorts; Tulips; Ardisias, with clusters of red, “ holly -like 
berries; Passiflora kermesina, Polyanthus, Pinks, Single Anemonies, 
Cypripediums, Euphorbia jacquiniflora. Plumbago rosea, Oestrum 
aurantiacum. Orange flowers, scarlet Rhododendrons, and Passifloris 
racemosa. The ^ve flowers can be had to ornament the greenhouse, 
sitting-room, &c., during winter. . 




CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS (Funeral CypresSy or Weeping Cypress), 

Sir George Staunton accompanied Lord Macartney in his embassy 
to China, and was the first English writer who made mention of this 
very ** noble evergreen tree,^^ Subsequently, however, Mr. Fortune 
met with it near the celebrated tea-country of Whey-Chow, and sent 
plants and seeds to Messrs. Standish and Noble. He observes, The 
most beautiful tree in this district is a ‘ Weeping Cypress,’ which is 
generally found planted in cemeteries. It forms a noble-looking ever- 
green tree, about sixty feet high, having pendulous branches, like the 
weeping willow. It grows very symmetrical, and reminded me of some 
of those large and gorgeous ‘ chandeliers ’ which one sees in large and 
public halls in Europe,” It is quite hardy, and will be a charming 
ornament for park scenery, for lawns, for the entrance to suburban 
residences, cemeteries, &c. It will form an admirable contrast and 
companion with the Deodar Cedar, and Cryptomeria japonica. It 
ought to be grown wherever it can be admitted. It can have the lead 
stopped at any desired height, and thus be regulated to suit very 
limited circumstances for many years. 



season’s display ; immediate efforts must be made by sow- 
ing seeds, striking cuttings, dividing plants, &c. 


IN THE FLOWBR-OARDBN. 

Rose-trees must be planted directly. Prune the open-air kinds of 
the hardy class now, and the tenderer sorts next month. Perennial 
and biennial plants in the flower-bed may be divided. Plant out 
Hollyhocks and any of the biennial plants. Pink-beds : see that the 
plants remain secure. Carnations and Picotees : if mildew attack 
the leaves sprinkle with sulphur. Manures should be laid over the 
roots of Roses, removing a few inches of the earth. Ailing up the 
hollow with well-rotted cow or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle it over with 
soil, so that it may not dry. 

About the middle of the month, if the weather be dry, plant Ranun- 
culuses and Anemones five inches apart, an inch and a half deep 
from the crown to the surface ; and if the soil be dry, after planting, 
press the surface with a flat board. Be careful that Tulips be firmly 
secured in their positions, so that they be not damaged by wind. A 
small protection against strong wind should be provided on the bed 
side most exposed. Heartsease should have a similar protection. Now 
is the time to make a plan of the flower-garden, parterre, &c., and to 
mark each bed with the kind of flowers required, and then to prepare 
a stock to furnish accordingly, whether from the sowing of seed or 
otherwise, as with Verbenas, &c. Protect the early buds of Tree 
Peony, &c. Sow some of the hardy annual seeds in borders for early 
bloom in dry situations. 

XN THE FORCING STOVE OR FRAME. 

Sow seeds of the tender annuals, as Balsam, Amaranthus, Cockscomb, 
&c., in pots, and the half-hardy kinds, as Asters, Stocks, &c., either in 
pots or upon a bed of soil, &c. 

Cuttings of Fuchsias, Alonsoas, Ragwort, Calceolarias, Cupheas, 
Salvias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Lotus, Bouvardias, Anagallis, Ver- 
benas, Petunias, and such like plants, for the open beds in summer 
should immediately be struck, or the plants will be too weak to answer 
the purpose. If cuttings were put off in autumn, they should now be 
potted off singly into small pots, any long ones amongst them should be 
stopped, to induce laterals and make bushy plants. 
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Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force for stock, and seed 
be sown in pots. Lobelias be potted singly, to have them vigorous by 
tuming-out time. Boxes and pots of Mignonette for succession should 
be sown. Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, &c., be introduced, to 
promote their immediate growth, and as soon as they have pushed, pot 
them, singly, Amaryllis, &c., be excited in like manner. Pot Tigridia 
pavonia and T. conchiflora into smalls pots. Sow seed of the Chinese 
Primrose, and as soon as the plants are fit to pot oflF do so in a rich 
compost; keep them in heat for a short time, and never water them 
over head. Calceolarias be encouraged, to have them large ; they, as 
well as Cinerarias, succeed best when grown in a warm, moist, airy pit- 
frame, kept at about 56° of temperature. Fuchsias required for exhi- 
bition should now be cut in, so as to have them a good shape, and after 
having pushed a little, be re -potted, thinning away all unnecessary 
shoots. 

IN THB GRBENHOtrSE, iec. 

Pelargoniums, to be superb specimens, should be re-potted into their 
blooming pots (read the several Articles on their culture in previous 
volumes) ; they must have a free circulation of air around the plants ; 
it gives vigour to the shoots and prepares them for a higher tempera- 
ture afterwards without injury, and a stronger bloom is produced. The 
one-year old plants headed down last autumn will have produced young 
shoots now, a few inches long ; thin them. In order to have a suc- 
cession of bloom, now stop the slioots; this will induce’ the production 
of lateral ones, which will come into bloom after the first race of plants 
have ceased, and continue to a late period of the season. A few more 
plants, stopped a month later, will supply to the end of the year. 
(See vol. xvi,, p. 199.) The surface soil in all pots should be stirred 
up; it tends to health. Epacris, Correas, Coronillas, Acacias, Cine- 
rarias, and other plants, will now be coming into bloom ; water seldom 
as possible, but when given let there be as much as will moisten all the 
soil. Ericas will still be inactive ; give but little water. If any mildew 
appear, dust with sulphur. Camellias, too, should occupy an airy part, 
and the greatest care should be taken to keep the soil in an equally 
inoistened state, using water of a temperature equal to that of the 
house. Give weak manure- water alternate with the other. Alstroe- 
merias, Lilium speciosum, and others, should be re-potted. 

INTHBSTOVJB. 

Exotic seeds should now be sown.- (See Articles in former volumes). 
Specimen plants for exhibitions will require re-potting, pruning, &c. 
Ixoras should be elevated, so as to be near the glass, in order to set 
their bloom ; they must have plenty of air at all times convenient. 
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A Roval Botanist. — There is one king in Europe who is a good practical botanist, 
and who must look hack upon the hours spent in the arrangement of his fiue herbarium 
with far more pleasure than upon those wasted in a vain and retrograde course of politics. 
The monarch in question is his Majesty of Saxony, who, in his scientific career at least, 
has gained honour and respect. Many arc the stories told by his subjects of their ruler’s 
adventures when following his favoiiiite and harmless hobby; how, more than once, astray 
from his yawning courtiers, be had wandered in search of some vegetable rarity across the 
frontier of his legitimate dominions, and, on attempting to return, was locked up by his 
own guards as a Spy or a smuggler, since he could produce no passport nor give any more 
proper account of himself than the preposterous assertion that he was their king. Fifteen 
years ago, he made a famous excursion to the stony and piratical little Republic of Monte- 
negro. It was literally a voyage of botanical discovery, and the potentate sailed down the 
Adriatic in a steamer fitted out with all the appliances of scientific investigation. On its 
deck ho might be seen busily engaged in laying out his plants, ably and zealously assisted 
by his equerries and aides-de-camp, and guided by the advice of eminent botanists, who 
accompanied him as members of his suite. Such a kingly progress had surely never been 
seen before ; unless Alexander the Great may have relieved the monotony of conquering by 
making occasional natural history excursions with liis quondam tutor Aristotle. The 
Montenegrins, on ordinary occasions very troublesome and by no means trustworthy people 
— folks who still keep many of the worst ‘habits of the old Scottish Highlanders — were 
mystified into tranquillity by the peculiar proceedings of their royal visitor and his noble 
attendants. Resolved, however, to render duo honour to so distinguished and unusual a 
guest, they furnished a guard of state to accompany him in all his peregrinations ; and, 
whenever his botanical Majesty stooped to gather a new or rare specimen, the soldiers 
halted, and, with much ceremony, presented arms. — Westminster Review^ 

On Varikgatkd Lxavbs. — I am a subscriber to your very useful and clever Maga- 
zine, and being a great admirer of variegated plants, have found the December Number 
particularly interesting. I think, however, there is one great omission, “ the tendency of 
variegated plants (the leaves) to become seifs and I do not think the allusion in page 
298, by the professor at Bonn, is at all conclusive. 

I have cultivated as a creeper showy flower, and ornamental plant for bordering, &c., all 
the year round, “ the variegated Aredns;' it has a disposition to become partially self, but 
this year whole plants grown in totally dilferent soils and situations have become plain 
green ; viz., in a damp shady border participating in the kitchen garden manure ; the other 
limestone rock under a south aspected wall, the top soil being peaty and light. 

I have a variegated Alder which has a very curious appearance in flower. My gardener 
is trying to raise a variegated Cistus from a branch on a plant of the usual foliage ; but ho 
has not hitherto succeeded in striking it, which seems like weakness, as those having the 
usual green foliage readily strike root ; the leaves are curiously variegated. I have also a 
variegated Veronica, Phlox, and two Balms, all very pretty of their kinds. The Phlox 
does not thrive here, but is very fine further north, of medium height, having a white 
flower ; it is a beautiful plant . — {A denoted Floricuttunst in the County of Durltam,') 

The Chinese (or Indian) Azaleas. — By the following method of treatment I 
have for mnny years found these very showy blooming plants to succeed most admirably. 

Wiien the plants have nearly finished blooming, and before the shoots push afresh, 1 
repot them, on a compost of old turfy loam, well broken, good peat, rotten leaf mould, and 
stiver sand, in equal parts, well mixed. I have a liberal drainage, and a sprinkling of small 
bits of stone, brick, or charcoal intermixed with the whole. In this thev flourish vigor- 
ously. After potting, I place them in a medium-heated forcing pot, heated by hot-water 
pipe, and troughs over the pipes in which water is kept, so that the plants have a nice 
moist warmth — this is essential to their forming good new wood. When it is perceived the 
ends of the shoots begin to harden, turning rather brown, the flower buds will then be first 
forming, thennd bud becoming plump and hard. This being obtained, I remove the plants 
outdoors (usually this occurs from the middle of June to the middle of July), and phice 
in a somewhat shaded ]dace from mid-day sun ; here they stay till the last week of Sep- 
tember, when they are removed to a cool greenhouse pit, and taken in successively to iho 
furciug-housc ; the earliest prepared ones for blooming are taken the first. 

A London Nursery Foreman. 
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Banishing Micb.<— I f in places infested with mice their holes be plentlfally dusted 
with snuff, they will be off like shot. 

To Protbct Trxbs, Shrubs, &c.-— C ollect a sufficiency of fresh oow-dung from the 
pasture, and add a sufficient quantity of soot, until it resembles mortar in consistency. 
Let it remain unused for a week, but do not add water to it. Then apply it with the hand, 
or a mason's trowel, to the stems of the trees. It is a repellant to ham, rabbits, horses, 
&C., and will last two years. 

Russian Superb Violet. — This very fragrant violet is quite hardy, and does not 
requite the protection of glass, or in any other way whatever; in fact, it would be injured 
thereby. It blooms profusely fiem September to March in the most open situations, which, 
indeed, are selected as preferable for it, and the scent of it is superior to that of any other 
violet I am acquainted with.— >R. Shackbll. 

Paint Dryers.— Coal-tar will dry by using the dryers usually applied to paint, viz,, 
.acetate of lead, sixpence per lb., and turpentine ; about half a pound of lead, or upwards, 
to two gallons. Use as much lime in powder with the tar as possible, well boiled. Stock- 
holm tar, if laid on after boiling to a certain consistency (namely, when some of it, dropped 
from a piece of tow, ap;>ear8 clotty and stringy), will dry in two hours ; but if this tide l>e 
not “ taken at the full,** it will never dry,— -(W. P. H. Gardeners* Chronicle.') 

Double Daisies. — I have grown our old kinds of double-flowered daisies for many 
years, but have never noticed any of them produce “ seedliugs.** If, however, they have 
done so, I have not seen any flower different from the original ones. Now, we have lately 
had beautiful double varieties from the Continent ; how am I to proceed to succeed in a 
similar manner? I shall be glad of early information by some reader hereof. — 
G. G,, Herts. 

The “ double daisies'* belong to the same natural order as the “ dahlia,” and produce 
numerous seeds. Have some of your best double varieties grown at a distance from any 
single-flowered ones ; let the floral beads be takeu as soon as they have bloomed, and are, as 
you judge, become duly withered, and the seeds somewhat matured ; you will be able to 
obtain ripe seed from the “ early spring blooms,’* by July. Sow it immediately, have it 
shaded from the sun, and when the plants are strong enough, pot them singly, or plant 
them into the open ground ; you will raise double flowers too. 

Planting Ranunculuses. — The middle of February is universally agreed to be the 
best time for planting in this country. 1 have succeeded in blooming them much finer, 
every year, than any I ever saw elsewhere, and the following method of planting, &c., is 
what 1 have practised. 

1 have grown my collection in the same situation daring twelve years. The bed was 
first made two feet deep, and the substratam is slialey rock. Early in September 1 have 
the top foot of soil thrown aside, and the bottom one wheeled entirely away, after which 
the soil of the top, previously thrown out, is turned in to form the bottom portion ; over it 
I spread about five inches thick of well rotted dung, and have it well dug in. This being 
ooippleted, I hare the top foot of the bed filled up with “ one-year old turfy-loam,** well 
broken, about four inches of the surface mil sifted finer, to plant the tubers In. In planting 
I have them five inches apart in drills ; after placing them firmly 1 carefully cover them, 
and when the soil is pressed gently with a board over the whole, the crown of each tuber is 
covered “ one inch and a half.'* If frost occur, I cover the bed with a thick canvass (or a 
mRt will do) daring night. When the tops begin to push through the soil, I carefiilly 
assist them pushing without injuring the loaves. When fully up, 1 have the surface of 
the bed atiim over, and this is often repeated afterwards. When the tops are pushed above 
the soil, I am careful to have the^soil pressed closely and firmly around the st^ka to keep 
them steady and fxom being injured by being too dry. When the season it very dry, I 
water botween:tbe rows on an evening, and use soft pond water. At each watering 1 give 
as mudi as will sink deep, so that such an application supplies moisture for a week or ten 
days, at the season may be. I shade the bed every mid-day the sun is powerful, for two or 
three hours. When the bloom is over, and as the leaves of any plant turn yellow,! imme- 
diately take such up, not waiting for a general take up, as is oRen done, to ^e injnrjl^ of 
the early bloomers. — An ardent Admirer and Cultivator, Middlesex. 

|>E8TROYXNG Sluos.— Strew* over a bed of aecdling, and other jdants, or aiem^d a 
jiti|de tdant, a coat of barley awna (or what is by some termed ebaflf). 1 liave often tried 
with piNrfect success. The slugs get entangled, as it cleaves to them, and they seen 
peririi.^$BNEX. ^ 
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When Spring begins the dewy scene, 
llow sweet to walk the velvet green, 

And hejir the zephyr’s languid sighs, 

As o’er the scented mead he flies.”— Moore, 

RHODODENDRON LANATUM. THE WOOLLY 
STEMMED ROSE-TREE. 

“ O’er pine-clad hills and dusky plains, 

In silent state “ Rhodonia” reigns, 

And spreads, in beauty’s softest blooms, 

Her purple glories through the glooms.” — S haw, 

Greeks named this noble flowering plant “Rhododendron,” 
J[^ from rodon, a rose, and dendron, a tree. It was also called in 
that language “ Rhododaphne,” the rose-laurel. Pliny observes, that 
“this plant was not so happy as to have a name given it by the 
Latins ; ” and it is remarkable that it retains to this day the original 
name throughout Europe. The oldest record of the original birth 
place of the first known Rhododendron is said to have been in the 
sbuthern subalpine tracts of “Caucasus,” where it still abounds in 
wet places, particularly in Beech and Alder woods ; but its grovnng 
naturally is not now confined to the neighbourhood of the Black 5ea, 
as it has extended itself to many places of the Levant, Gibraltar, 
Siberia, through the deserts of Mogul Tartary, to China, Thibet, 
Hmdoostan, and North America, In some of those countries it grows 
most extensively in the Pine forests, and in such profusion as to make 
whole trabts appear a “ sheet of purple ” in the blooming season. ’ The 
account which Dr. Hooker gives of this noble tribe of plants growing 
on the Himalayan Mountains is highly interesting, especially of those 
he discoxexed at Darjeerling, the Sikkim portion of these monatsins, 
which is about 380 miles from Calcutta, and its elevation above the 
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sea is 7,200 feet, the mean temperature of the year being about 55® 
Fahrenheit. 

Tlie mountain Sinchul, upon a spur of which looking north Dar- 
jeeling stands, attains an elevation of' 9,000 feet, and to the west of it, 
next Nepaul, rises another conspicuous mountain, Tonglo, reaching a 
height of 10,000 feet. Due north of Daijeeling, at a distance of only 
sixty miles, the horizon is bounded by the great snowy range, having 
for its principal feature the peak of Kinchin-junga, which has lately been 
ascertained to be 28,172 feet in elevation, the loftiest mountain yet 
known in the world.” Dr. Hooker thus describes his first impressions 
of this scene : — “ Much as I had heard and read of the magnificence 
and beauty of Himalayrm scenery, my highest expectations have been 
surpassed ! I arrived at Darjeeling on a rainy misty day, which did 
not allow me to see ten yards in any direction, much less to descry the 
snowy range, distant sixty miles in a straight line. Early next morning . 
I caught my first view, and I literally held my breath in awe and 
admiration. Six or seven successive ranges of forest-clad mountains, as 
high as that whereon I stood (8,000 feet), intervened between me and 
a dazzling white pile of snow-clad mountains, among which the giant 
peak of Kinchin-junga rose 20,000 feet aboVe the lofty point from 
which I gazed ! The heaven-ward outline was projected against a pale 
blue sky, while little detached patches of mist clung here and there to 
the highest peaks, and were tinged golden-yellow or rosy-red by the 
rising sun, which touched those elevated points long before it reached 
the lower position which I occupied. 

“ Such is the aspect of the Himalayan range at early morning. As 
the sun’s rays dart into the many valleys which lie between the snowy 
mountains and Darjeeling, the stagnant air contained in the low 
recesses becomes quickly heated ; heavy masses of vapour, dense, 
white, and keenly defined, arise from the hollows, meet over the crests 
of the hills, cling to the forests on their summits, enlarge, unite and 
ascend rapidly to the rarefied regions above ; a phenomenon so suddenly 
developed, that the consequent withdrawal from the spectator’s gaze of 
the stupendous scenery beyond looks like the work of magic. Such is 
the region of the Indian Rhododendrons. 

“The maximum of Rhododendrons appears to be in x^sia, and their 
head-quarters are on the lofty ranges of the eastern Himalaya, where 
the mild and moist atmosphere is eminently suited to their habit.” 

The first Rhododendron introduced into England, that we have any 
account of, was R. hirsutum, obtained from Switzerland in the year 
1656. This neat dwarf, evergreen, bushy shrub is now well known 
and admired. A second kind was introdneed eighty years afterwards 
(in 1736) from North America, R. maximum, by Peter Collinson, Esq. ; 
in 1752, R. ferrugineum, from Switzerland; in 1763, R. ponticum, 
R. pbtusum, and R. myrtifolium, from Gibraltar; in 1780, R. 
dauricum, from Siberia ; in 1 786, R. chameecistus, from Austria ; and 
in 1800, the noble blooming R. Catawbiensis, from North America. 
A few others followed in successive years, till in 1818 the R. arboreum 
album, having white blossoms; and in 1820 the R. arboreum, having 
rich scarlet ones, were received from Nepaul. The introduction of this 
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hew section of tree-like growing Rhododendrons forms quite a new era 
in connection with their more general cultivation in the gardens and 
grounds connected with the palaces, mansions, and villas in our own 
country. The Messrs. Waterer, of Bagshot, Knap-hill, along with 
other nurserymen in that localityj being favoured with a soil so 
admirably suited to the growth of Rhododendrons, for many years have 
paid particular attention not only to grow them well, but to obtain 
improved, superb varieties, in which they have been very successful. 
Visitors to the establishments of those named will have seen trees of 
them from nine to fifteen feet high, with heads in proportion. We are 
informed that there are in one of those estahlishmeiits upwards of fifty 
acres of Rhododendrons. The Chiswick and Regent’ s-park Horticul- 
tural Exhibitions have, for a few years past, had a number of these 
superb plants from the aforesaid nurseries ; but magnificent as those 
collections were, they only exhibit a minifiture picture of what their 
nurseries display. 

We have adverted to the eminent success of Dr. Hooker in the 
discovery of upwards of thirty elegant kinds, and of their introduction 
into this country, several of which have bloomed during the last year, 
and they have not only equalled in beauty, but excelled the descrip- 
tions which Dr. Hooker had previously given of them. In our number 
for November, 1849, we inserted a plate of one, viz., the very noble 
R. Daihousiae ; large as was the specimen flower, it exceeds that size 
under cultivation in our own country. 

The R. lanatum, which we now figure, is another beautiful flowering 
kind, which was introduced by Dr. Hooker. It forms a medium- 
sized, branching shrub. The young wood is covered with a white 
cottony appearance. Its fine heads of handsome flowers, in contrast 
with its neat, thick leaves, produce a charming appearance* Dr. Hooker 
highly merits the lasting thanks of all admirers of this noble family of 
plants for his great exertions, and so successfully crowned. Many of 
the kinds may now be procured at the general nurseries ; all are easy 
of cultivation, aud deserving a place in every garden establishment. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

s. — We again notice this most beau- 
tiful showy flowering plant, which we figured last summer, and is now 
figured in Paxton’s Flower-garden. But in neither case is the bril- 
liancy of its fine heads of dowsers equalled. It is a hybrid, between 
JE. speciosus and A'h grandillorus, of dwarfish habit, and a most pro- 
fuse bloomer, which will also succeed well even in the greenhouse4 
Wherever it can be grown, it ought to be. Messrs. Lucombe and 
Pence, of Exeter, raised this fine hybrid plant. 

Allosurus coRDATUfi. Heart leaved. (Or, Pteris cordatse).-^ 
This very elegant fern is a native of Mexico and New Grenada. A 
pretty plant of it is growing in a cool greenhouse in the Royal Gardena 
of Kew. The leaf stalk is about half a yard long, erect, half of ita 
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length bearing its pretty heart-sliaped pinnate leaves. Each pinnule is 
three parts of an inch long, and half an inch broad. A collection of 
indoors as well as outdoors ferns ought to be grown in every suitable 
establishment. They are of the easiest culture, and very elegant in 
form. The present species is figured in the “ Botanical Magazine,*’ 
and Sir W. J. Hooker purposes giving a figure of one or more in suc- 
cessive Numbers of that excellent publication. 

Cattleya elkgans. — Messrs. Backhouse, nurserymen, of York, 
obtained this very handsome sjvecies of atove-orchid from St. Cathe- 
rine’s, Brazil. Each flower is about five indies across, petals and 
sepnh of a deep rosy-pink, 'riie tubular portion of the Labellum (one 
inch long) is white, slightly tinged with yellow and pink ; and the 
large broad lip is of a deep rich purple-crimson. It merits a place in 
every collection. — Botanical Magazine, 4700. 

CkELOGYNE CRiSTATA.— A handsome Orchid epiphyte, from the 
north of India. Each flower is about four inches across ; sepals and 
petals white ; labellum Avbite, with delicate yellow fringes. It is in the 
collection at Chatsworth, wdiere it has bloomed ; its pendant racemes, 
each having from four to six blossoms, were much admired. 

Cinchona calisaya. The Calisaya hark-plant, — Dr. Weddell, an 
English botanist, says, “ From this species is obtained the most pre- 
cious of the Jesuit’s barks used in medicine (Peruvian bark), employed 
f-om time immemorial in trade, under the name of Calasaya-bark, but 
whose origin was wholly unknown till now.” “ I have already observed, 
that this tree has hitherto been only found in Peru, in the southern 
part of the province of Carabaya.” 

Its native station w^as found, by Dr. Weddell, to be on the slopes and 
precipices of mountains ; and there, ia the hottest valleys of Bolivia 
and Southern Peru, in forests. 

It is a fragrant hothouse shrub, one of which has bloomed in the 
Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick. Each leaf is ovate- 
lanceolate, five inches long, and two broad at the widest part. The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the lateral shoots, in panicles, of a 
pale-pink colour before opening ; then they are almost white. Each 
blossom is about a quarter of an inch across. Each panicle is some- 
what like a small one of the Persian Lilac of our shrubberies. 

Gaultheria ferrcginea (Synoneme, Andromeda hirsuta). — Mr. 
Gardner discovered this on the Organ Mountains, in Brazil, and sent 
seeds of it to Mr. Cunninghame, of the Comely Bank Nursery, Edin- 
burgh, where the plant has bloomed. It is a small branching shrub, 
the leaves being ovate-oblong, an inch and a half long. The flowers are 
produced in terminal racemes, all the blossoms pointing downwards, 
each raceme bearing from eight to twelve flowers of a pretty rosy-pink 
colour. In form and size, about half as large as those of the well- 
known Irish Heath, Memiezi polifolia, purpurea. It is a very hand- 
some plant, blooming very freely during summer. (Figured in Bot, 
Magazine, 4097.) 

Hibiscus syriacus; variety, Chinensis. — This very pretty 
Althaea friitex is a native of China, and requires to be grown with us in 
the stove. Jolm Reeves, Esq., presented seeds of it to the HorticuU 
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tural Society, and a plant of it has bloomed in the garden of the 
Society. The Editor of the Society’s Journal states, ** I think there 
can be no doubt that this, although certainly Chinese, is a mere variety, 
and not a well-marked one, of Hybiscus syriacus. It has large violet 
flowers, with a crimson eye, and its leaves larger, thinner, and more 
smooth than in the shrub out of doors, * having been grown in 
a stove.” Mr, Fortune found- it growing to a shrub, eight to 
twelve feet high, with “light-blue” flowers, in the hedges and 
on the hill sides on Poo-too-san, and other Chinese islands, “ When 
growing in a stove^ with the same kind of treatment as is required by 
the well-known Hibiscus rosa- sinensis, in a mixture of sandy loam, 
peat, and leaf mould, it forms a very handsome shrub, flowering in 
July and August.” (Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden, plate l(Ji6.) 

Mormodss speciosum. — A handsome stove orchid-epiphyte, a 
native of New Grenada. The flowers are three inches in diameter, of a 
rich golden-yellow, s{)eckle(l all over with cinnamon-red, and the points 
of the lip are of a deep purple colour. It has recently flowered in Mr. 
Linden’s establishment at Luxembourg. 

Leptosiphon luteum. (Synonyme, Gilia lutea). — A hardy 
annual, which Messrs. Veitch have obtained from California. It is of 
a similar habit to the other well-known annual, Leptosiphons, having 
bright yellow flowers, which in one variety are of pale lemon, whilst in 
another they are as dark as an orange. It requires similar treatment 
to the other kinds mentioned. Each flower is about half an inch 
across. 

Neptunia plena. The double yellow Waler Sensitive. (Syno- 
nyme, Mimosa plena),— It is a native of the East Indies, and of the 
West Indies also, Mr. Purdie introduced it to the Aquoria to the 
Royal Gardens of Kew, and to Syon Gardens too ; but it has disap- 
peared from both. It is a floating plant, with prostrate stems, and 
leases very similar to the well-known “ Ilumble-plant ;” they are, too, 
as equally irritable, and droop as those do. The flowers are minute, 
collected into a head nearly two inches long, of a bright yellow colour, 
with very distinct deep brown anthers. It flowered in the summer in 
the Aquaria at Kew, (Figured in Bot. Magazine, 41)95.) 

Notholcena sinuata. (Synonyme, Gymnogrammia siiiiuito). — A 
beautiful stove Fern, from Mexico and New Grenada, now in the Kew 
collection. The frond is nearly a foot long, and the leaves (pinnae) in 
pairs, or in some cases alternate, along the sides of the midrib ; and 
each leaf about an inch long, somewhat cordate, green on the upper 
side, tinged with rusty brown, and the under side whiter and silky. It 
is a very neat plant. (Figured in Bot, Magazine, 4()99.) 

Sphceralcea nutans. — A greenhouse, strong-growing, shrubby 
plant, having the habit of an Abutilon. The flowers, like those of the 
Abutilon, are drooping. Each blossom is two inches long, and as 
much across the mouth, of a deep purple colour. Very sliowy, and 
well worth possessing. (Figured in V. Houtte's Flora.) 

Rhododendron Thomson ii.— This is another splendid introduc- 
tion of Dr. Hooker’s, named in compliment to Dr. Thomas Tlmmson, who 
♦ Oui AULka frutex.— E ditor. 
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accompanied Dr. Hooker to the Himaiajan Mountains, &c. The bush 
grows from eight to fifteen feet high, dowers in fine heads, bell shaped, 
of a brilliant blood -red colour. It merits a place wherever it can be 
grown. 

Gesneria Leopoldi. — It belongs to the section of G. tuberosa. 
The leaves are very pretty, large, oval, green above, and a rich rosy- 
purple beneath. The flower stem rises about a foot high, terminating 
in cymose panicle of twenty or more beautiful blossoms. The tube is 
about an inch and a half long, of a rich orange-scarlet. The inside of 
the mouth has three rich dark spots, below which the inside of the 
tube is white. The flowers very much resemble some of the Pentste- 
mons. Tliey are very handsome, and the plant merits a place in every 
collection. 

REMARKS ON THE HYDRANGEA IIORTENSIS. 

BY MK. P. MACKENZIE, OF WEST PLEAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

About the year 1788, the Hydrangea Hortensis, or Chinese Guelder 
Rose, was introduced into this country, and still finds a place in almost 
every collection of greenhouse plants, and when ‘^well grown,” is looked 
upon with delight by most lovers of flowers ; and although generally 
grown in the greenhouse and conservatory, it also finds a place in the 
window and garden of many a cottager. 

Some noble specimens are occasionally met with in the gardens of 
this country, some of them being five feet in height, and nearly thirty 
feet in circumference, producing almost every year several hundreds of 
“ large heads” of flowers, which create a most beautiful effect, some 
being of a fine blue, others rose, and others white. 

We are told, that — 

In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 

And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 

Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 

On its leaves a mystic language bears. 

“ The rose is a sign of joy and loye — 

Young blushing love in its early dawn ; 

And the mildness that suits the gcntlo dove 
From the myrtle’s snowy flower is drawn. 

“ Innocence shines in the lily’s bell, 

Pure as the heart in its native lieavcn ; 

Fame’s bright star and glory’s swell 
By the glossy leaf of the bay are given. 

“ The silent, soft, and humble heart, 

In the violet’s hidden swei tncss breathes ; 

And the tender soul that cannot part, 

A twine of evergreen fondly wreailies. 

“ The cypress that daily shades the grave, 

Is sorrow that mourns her bitter lot ; 

And faith that a thousand ills can brave, 

SiHjaks in the blue leaves — * Forget-me-not.* 

Then gather a wreath from the garden bowers, 

And tell the wish of thy heart in flowers,” 

Percival. 
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A few years ago, a joun^ gardener gave a small plant of the Hy- 
drangea Hortensis to a young woman in humble life, and the plant 
grew well under her care ,* she watered it well, for the plant loves 
water,’’ and she gave it as much light as the cottage window could take 
in, and the plant thus frequently turned half-way round, to give every 
part of it an equal share of the light of the sun. The edge of the 
flower-pot was ornamented with smooth white pebbles, gathered from 
the shallow parts of the burn, and when the time of flowering came, 
her plant produced Slue flowers. 

We are told that great pains have been taken by cultivators to 
discover under what conditions of the soil the blue colour may be 
insured. The yellow loam of Hampstead-heath will produce it, as 
do also the peat-bogs near Edinburgh, and the soil in the neighbour- 
hoods of Berlin and St. Petersburg, Water impregnated with alum, 
steel filings, carbonate of soda, or common salt, have been known to 
give the blue to Hydrangea flowers, but on no one of these can any 
certain dependence be placed. Inglis says, that this tinge is very 
general in the flowers of this plant in the Isle of Jersey. The Hy- 
drangea is there seen growing as a shrub at almost every cottage door, 
or in one of those gardens which are always planted by the houses of 
that island. It is often twelve feet in circumference, and is tall, and 
branching enough to form a shade under which one might find shelter 
from the sun of August. “ These beautiful shrubs,” says Inglis, ‘‘here 
(almost as trees) form the avenues in the neighbourhood, and at the 
season in which they are covered with their large blue flowers, the effect 
is indeed most captivating. I have nowhere seen the Hydrangea so 
luxuriant in growth as in the Channel Islands, and the flowers are most 
commonly blue, not pink, as we are accustomed to see them in 
England.” 

A cultivator tells us his method of cultivating the Hydrangea to 
produce blue flowers, and he has done it with success for twenty years, 
is “ to reduce the roots of the plants considerably about the beginning 
of March, and to take an ounce of the oil of vitriol, and with a quill or 
strong feather touch the roots of the plants all over. The remaining 
oil of vitriol is mixed up with the soil the plants are to grow in. Whep 
they are potted, place them in shade, or some sheltered situation, for 
three or four weeks, until they have made new roots, then they should 
have more light and heat, and especial care should be taken not to let 
them droop for want of water. 

The young man who gave the Hydrangea to his friend, took great 
delight in studying the works of Creation, and he hailed that season 
with delight when the mountains raised their green tops to heaven, and 
the breath of spring renewed the faded glories of the vegetable world, 
and when working amidst expanding buds and blossoms, and his heart 
delighted with the music of the woods, he would “ inly bless the God 
who had such blessings planned.’* He also partook of the happiness 
that flows from making others happy. He knew that he could not 
make the shadow go back upon the dial-plate, or the sun to stand on 
his way. He had also learned that the waning hours of life, like the 
sibyl’s page, rise in value as they lessen, and when he would look upon 
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the beautiful “blue flowers’* of the Hydrangea, and again raise liis 
eyes to the blue heaven, he would say with the poet, 

“ Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

T would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw nigh to me, 

Hope blossoming within my heart, 

May look to heaven as I depart.” 

Many may have seen among the trees of the wood one tree whose 
branches were spreading wide, and whose leading shoot was keeping 
pace with those around it, and birds nestled in the clefF of the branches, 
and insects gathered food from its leaves, and the passer by might 
recline under its shadow ; but when spring returned, its roots were 
dead, no buds swelled, and the dew and the rain fell upon them in vain, 
instead of the green covering of leaves upon the young branches, there 
was nakedness. The bark that, “ once smooth and shining,” is now 
wrinkled and nothing ; and when the winds and rains of autumn came, 
the fungi were working destruction upon the dead vegetable matter. 
These scavengers of nature, we are told, are ever ready in reducing 
corrupted and corrupting matter ; they ride on the wings of the wind, 
they fall to the ground in the drops of every sliower ; they roll in the 
waters of every river and rill ; they circulate in the fluids of every 
animal, and dwell in those of every ordinary plant ; and they are pro- 
bably dispensed through all mould upon the earth, and lodged in the 
pores of many stones. Hence Linnaeus called them “ Nomades, or 
wanderers,” and no epithet can be better applied, as we know of no 
place from which they can be excluded. 

Disease came suddenly upon the young gardener, and the pulses of 
life soon began to flow faintly, and he had soon to exclaim, — 

‘‘ Witliciing, withering — all are withering. 

All of Hope’s flowers that youth hath nurBcil ; 

Flowers of love too cai'ly blossoming, 

Buds of ambition too frail to burst ! ” 

But He who refreshes the fields with His showers, and sweetens the 
breeze with roses, was his comfort in death. The animating smile of 
friendship also shined upon him, and sometimes dispelled the darkening 
cloud of sorrow ; but sweeter far was his comfort when the rays of 
mercy broke through the shadows of the tomb. 

The chamber where the good man meets Ins fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life ; quite in the verge of heaven, 

You see the man, you see his hold of heaven. 

Heaven waits not the last moment ; owns her friends 
On this side death ; and paints them out to men.” 

After his death, the young woman watched over her Hydrangea with 
fond regard. The form in which it was trained by her departed friend 
was kept as nearly as possible ; the flower-pot was not changed, although 
it required changing, for the plant grew too large for the pot. The 
roots, having no room to expand, became injured, and the plant got 
stunted in its growth. Many a plant has been killed with kindness, 
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but this one suffered from ‘‘her regard to him who gave it to her.” 
The leaves lost their dark green colour, and when they faded and fell 
off, those that succeeded them were thin, sipall, and wore a sickly aspect. 
The wood was weakly, and the heads of flowers that once grew large 
and luxuriant, were now few, and greatly diminished in size ; but “ still 
they were blue.” 

Jeremy Taylor tells us, that man comes into the world like morning 
mushrooms,” soon thrusting up their heads into the air, and conversing 
with their kindred of the same production, and as soon turn into dust 
and forgetfulness. 

Years have rolled past since the young woman died, and her grave is 
almost to the world unknown. Some may ask the question, — 

“ Who sleeps below? who sleeps beiow? 

It ip a question idle all. 

Ask of the breezes as they blow ; 

' Say, do they heed or hear thy call ? 

Tney murmur in the trees around, 

And mock thy voice, an empty sound.’* 

But the Hydrangea still lives, and has received kind treatment from 
her sisters, who bestow great attention upon the plant for the sake of 
the departed.” It is the “ornament” of their cottage in summer and 
autumn, with its large and luxuriant foliage and blossom, which rewards 
them for their care and trouble in guarding it from danger in winter 
and spring. 

We are informed that “ God giveth not as the world giveth.” There 
is a peace which cometh from Him, and brings healing to the heart. 
His religion would not have us forget, but cherish our affections for the 
dead, for it makes known to us that these affections shall be immortal. 
It gradually takes away the bitterness of our recollections, and changes 
them into glorious hopes, for it teaches us to regard the friend, wdio is 
with us no longer, not as one whom we have lost on earth, but as one 
whom we shall meet as an angel in heaven. 


REMINISCENCES OF GARDENS. 

BY RISCEMARA. 

Whilst the descending snow is concealing the winter flowers, which 
until lately have been blooming as if the cold weather had departed, 
and there is no enjoyment in the garden, it is pleasant to recall to 
recollection the floral beauties of a past year. 

At an early period of the spring, before leaves were on the trees, I 
saw in a gentleman’s garden at Wisbeach, a fine specimen of the white- 
flowered Ribes ; its delicate blossoms seemed to cover the whole shrub, 
and had a conspicuous effect, and one by no means in unison with the 
season. Having before only seen small specimens of this shrub, I had 
not sufficiently af>preciated its beauty. In the gardens of Hampton 
Court Palace, I saw a few days after a fine Magnolia conspicua, trained 
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against the wall, ** fall of white flowers/’ whose fragrance penetrated 
the air to some distance. In the conservatory is a Myrtle, onc(f the 
property of King Williani the Third. In a round bed, a tree puzzled 
us ; its blossoms were a pale pink, somewhat resembling those of the 
Medlar ; no other fruit tree was in bloom, and we sought in rain for its 
name. I saw with great pleasure, in the Palm-Jiouse at Kew, the 
nodding Renealmia, in full flower. This curious plant had been familiar 
to me from childhood, from the coloured engraving of it given in 
ThoimtorC s Botany, but I had never before seen the reality, and greatly 
admired this specimen. The Mango tree was blooming ; but 1 must 
not linger at Kew, but traverse, in thought, the wide space between it 
and. Felinstow, in Suffolk, where the garden, in the Italian style, belong- 
ing to the Marine Villa of Lady Harland, interested us from its novelty. 
Tliere are several terraces, the ground of which was covered by large 
wall-flowers of great variety of tints, viz., pale primrose, lilac, mottled, 
&c. Other plants grew betw^een the wall-flowers, and to stand just in 
front of the sea-wall and look up to these terraces, had quite an 
animating effect. In a sheltered part of the grounds we were surprised 
to see a tine specimen of Piptanthus Nepalensis, having thus early its 
yellow Laburnum- like flowers fully expanded. 

In the summer we again visited this garden. Its beauties then con- 
sisted in many rich groups of different coloured “Sweet Peas and 
Roses,” all in bloom, rising, as it were, out of a ground covered with 
white candy- tuft. Again to look up the terraces presented a gay and 
novel appearance. The soil here abounding in crag, is especially suited 
to horticulture. Our summer rambles extended to Lowestoft, in which 
vicinity the hot-houses, grounds, and hall of Somerleyton attracted our 
attention. To describe the latter will not comport with the Flori- 
CULTURAL. Cabinet, but I may mention the magnificent, ancient 
“ Avenue,” of itself well worthy of inspection ; and there is also a 
smaller one. The conservatory contained striking specimens of Pelar- 
goniums, grown to an immense size, and the blossoms open, as it were, 
all at once. I believe the plants were a yard in diameter, and yet the 
pots they were in were not so large as I should have imagined. The 
Ericas, Epacris, &c., were grown in very large pots ; the effect of 
these plants was exquisite. We were told they had grown a Calceolaria 
a yard and a half in diameter. A Crassula cocciiiea, in full splendour, 
appeared to me near that size. In the stove, were many rare plants. 
The Allamanda Schottii was in full luxuriance, its large, ricli yellow 
blossoms having a glowing effect. The pink Dipladenia crassinoda 
was very elegant. The Hoya imperialis, with its purple flowers then 
shading into white, was new to me ; as also the delicate Hoya bella. 

At Aspley, in Bedfordshire, in the autumn, amongst many^ beauties 
I saw, under the management of a lady, such superb plants ot Gesneria 
zebrina ; they were, I believe, more tkan two feet high, in full flower. 
The leaves were large and presented almost every shade of brown and 
green-velvet. So much variety of tints prevailed, that the splendour of 
the leaves made me almost overlook the flowers, fine as tliey were. The 
Justicia camea was beautifully in bloom, and a “ great acquisition ” it 
is to the greenhouse. 
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From thence we visited, i^t Olney, the summer-house of Cowper, the 
poet. Close to it was a large Hepatica, with variegated leaves. ITie 
golden hue contrasted with the green, resembled at a distance a rich 
cluster of flowers. No blooming beauties adorned the Wilderness at 
Weston, and I looked with painful interest from the poet’s bed-room 
there into his once favourite, spacious garden. 

Attracted by the scenery of Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, we stayed at the 
Bridge Hotel, where, close to the garden-side of the house, the Mecon- 
opsis Cambrica (Welsh Poppy) was growing wild, having seeded itself 
all around, its yellow flowers cheering the fading tints of autumn. 


CULTIVATION OF ACHIMENES. 

BY MR. JOHN BURLEY, OF WELLINGTON NURSERY, ST. JOHN’s WOOD, LONDON. 

These very pretty blooming plants are, no doubt, grown by most of 
your readers who are in possession of a greenhouse and frame. To 
such })ersons, the following remarks on the cultivation of the Achimenes 
will, I think, be found useful. 

Soil. — They thrive best when grown in the following compost : — 
one-half of good turfy peat, broken in lumps, and the other half to con- 
sist of equal parts of turfy loam, leaf mould, and well-rotted cow-dung, 
to which add a small quantity of sand and broken bits of charcoal ; the 
whole to be well mixed together. 

In potting (if pots are used), let them be well drained, and over the 
broken pot let there be upon it the roughest part of the soil, and fill up 
with the finer. 

In growing for extra specimens, pans should be used, being a foot or 
more across ; and as the roots do not strike deep into the soil, the pans 
need only be six inches deep. Grown thus in a mass, a profusion of 
bloom is produced, which produces a fine appearance. 

Previous to the tubers pushing, they should be carefully turned out of 
the pots or pans they were grown in last year, and be placed in small 
pans in some fine mould, but slightly covered, and having them put into 
a hotbed frame to start their growth, where the temperature is from 65 
to 75 degrees. Let them be kept tolerably moist, and when shoots 
have pushed, they may be removed from the hotbed, and placed in 
their flowering-pots or pans. In doing this, the tubera must be placed 
at equal distances over the surface of the pot or pan ; for the pan I 
have described, ten or twelve tubers are required. After potting, those 
that have the convenience of a stove, or close warm pot frame, should 
place the pans in it, and keep them near to the glass. When they 
have grown to about five inches high, the top should be pinched oif ; 
this will cause them to break laterals freely, and the plants will become 
handsome and dwarf. Some varieties that are strong growers will 
require stopping twice. As they break out strong, they should be 
sticked out and tied regularly all round the pan ; and "when in flower, a 
fine effect will be the result. When in bloom, they like a skudy part of 
the house ; in fact, they jirefer, through the summer, a partially shaded 
house, As they advance in growth, let them occupy a pleasant place 
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in the greenhouse^ admit air on fine days, and in the heat of summer 
give a little at nights. I should have mentioned, that in potting them, 
let the tuhers be placed about one inch below the surface, and let them 
be watered with a fine-rose pot, to settle the soil around them. When 
they have done flowering, they should be placed in some convenient 
corner of the house or shed, in the same pans or pots they have 
bloomed in ; but do not expose them to a temperature under 40 degrees, 
or the tubers will be injured. Do not turn the tubers out of the pans 
or pots after blooming, as they sometimes rot ; but in spring, when 
wanted, turn them out and pot them, as before described. -The time 
for potting in spring may be various, as successions may be kept up ; 
for instance, one batch may be started at the middle of February, 
another batch the middle of March ; and to those who have a stove, 
the middle of April may be used for a late batch. For late breaking, 
the Achimenes pedunculata liillii should be used, as it is best adapted 
for late flowering. Few other remarks are necessary, as the above 
embraces the treatment required the season round ; and if it be duly 
attended to, the blooming season will amply compensate for the trouble 
— I should have said pleasure —there has been taken with them. 

I now give the names of a few good varieties, to help those that have 
not got a collection, to make one, if they wish to grow these beautifvd 
flowers : — Amcenat Baumania Ilh'sida, Bodmerii, Baechnanii Tlirsuta 
Coerulea, Carymbosat Coccinea Grandijioray Fimbriata or Gloviniflora^ 
Jaureguia, Hillii longiflora Allay Jagii, MargaretteCy Pictay Floribunda 
elegansy Tugwellianay Venasla, Longiflora major y Mult floray Purpurea 
magnijica. 

It sometimes occurs that the plants are affected by mildew ; a little 
sulphur vivum dusted over and under the leaves will soon destroy it. If 
attacked by red spider, place the plants in a small frame, and fumigate 
carefully with sulphur ; after which, give them a good syringing at the 
under side of the leaves. 


THE CALCEOLARIA. 


BV A YOIlKSniREMAN. 

It has often been to me a matter of great surprise that the large 
flowering, or, as they are generally called, herbaceous Calceolarias, are 
not more cultivated. You may visit, in this neighbourhood, a dozen 
gentlemen’s gardens, and not see more than a dozen plants of this 
beautiful section of Calceolarias, and those few but miserable, half- 
starved, half-choked specimens, which, for the credit of both the 
gardener and Calceolaria, would be better on the rubbish-heap. 

If you inquire the cause wdiy they are not grown, ten out of 
twelve persons will confess “ that they are beautiful things ; ” but, 
says one, they are so subject to the green-fly; another says they are 
so bad to winter — I invariably lose them at that season ; a third says 
that they die as soon as they have done blooming ; and one good 
gardener told me the other day, “ If a person gets them to do well 
once in his life-time, he has had his share of good luck.” Now in 
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answer to the first, are not Geraniums, Cinerarias, and a host of other 
plants which these men ^‘grow respectably,** subject to the green-fly? 
and will not the smoke of tobacco, with which he kills the fly attacking 
his Geraniums, kill the fly which is on Calceolarias ? As to their 
being hard to winter, it is more fanciful than real. If a person attempt 
to keep the “old plants *’ it may be true ; but if cuttings are struck in 
August or September, and be potted in 4-inch pots in October, and 
kept in a cold frame until Christmas, then placed on a shelf in the 
greenhouse “near the source of ventilation,” not kept too wety not more 
than one in a hundred, if even that, will go off in winter. 

Then as to being subject to die soon after blooming. Now this is the 
critical time, I allow, but it is as much the gardener’s neglect as the 
tendency of the plant ; not but he has many extenuating circumstances, 
for it happens that when the Calceolaria requires most attention he has, 
in consequence of other duties, least time to attend to them. Perhaps 
circumstances have previously tended to exhaust the plants; such as 
blooming them in small pots, and in a house where fire heat was 
employed, perhaps for grfipes, &c., or probably the sun shining direct 
upon them, and not having sufficiency of air. All, or some of these causes, 
together with the large quantity of bloom they invariably produce, will, 

I have no doubt, cause exhausted nature to give in. 

But if the grower of Calceolarias would consider of where they are 
natives, and under what circumstances they there grow, it wmuld point 
to an entirely different mode of treatment, and the complaint would 
vanish, at least to any serious extent. 

They are natives of the Andes Mountains, through Chili, Peru, and 
Patagonia, and there form a belt round the hill not far below the 
snoio line, and the south winds from the Pacific Ocean blow on them, 
loaded with moisture, during eight or nine months in the year. 

Now, being natives of the hills or mountains, (which shows that 
they want a light soil and abundance of air), not far below the snow-Une, 
that the melting snow in summer will plentifully supply them with cold 
which plainly says no codling for me. Most plants from warmer 
countries are benefited by having their roots warmer than their branches ; 
but with Calceolarias this is not the case, which shows that we should 
not inquire from what country a plant comes, but under what circum- 
stances it grows in its native habitat. The south wind blows upon them 
from the Pacific Ocean for so many months in the year, again shows 
that air, “ abundance of moist air,*'" (for the wind blowing from the 
sea will be loaded with moisture), not dry, parching winds of our 
March, nor the hot dry air of our July and August, but an imitation of 
our soft balmy days of April and May. Though they enjoy “ abundance 
of moisture,” actual stagnant damp is certain destruction. 

If the cultivation be carried on on the above principles, these plants, 
when in bloom, will be clothed with fine green healthy foliage, which is 
“A certain sign that the roots are active.” When the })lants have 
done blooming cut off the flower-stalks, but not too low, “just above 
the foliage,” and remove them to a cold frame, facing north or east. 
If any green fly appear, immediately fumigate well with tobacco. In 
the day time keep the lights close, except in very warn weather, when 
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tilt them ; shade also from the glaring sun. At night remove the sashes 
altogether (except in very heavy rains), as the night dews are very 
beneficial ; by this treatment they will soon begin to throw up young 
shoots. 

Propagation , — Select a place shaded from the mid-day sun, say 
under a north wall or hedge (not under the drip of trees) ; spread six 
inches of rough cinder or coal ashes over the space recjuisite to hold the 
number you want, then put on six inches of the following compost : — 
leaf-mould, loam, and silver-sand in equal quantities ; the whole 
passed through a fine sieve. Let the rough be placed next to the 
ashes, and over all this put half an inch of silver sand ; water the 
whole ; place on the land lights to mark the places. Take young shoots, 
as above mentioned, in the beginning of September, prick them in the 
prepared bed, and place over them the glasses, keep them close, 
syringe them frequently, and not many will fail to grow. 

Time of potting , — Pot the cuttings, when rooted, into four or five- 
inch pots to winter in. In February give them a shift into six or 
seven-inch pots, and when the roots reach the outside of this soil put 
them into their blooming pots, say from eight to twelve-inch pots, 
according to the probabilities of the plant. 

Soil , — For wintering, loam and leaf-mould one part each, and half a 
part of sand ; for February potting, loam and leaf-mould one part each, 
sand and rotten dung half a part each, and for final potting add more 
dung. 

(We shall be obliged by the other communication. — Editor.) 


CULTURE OF THE CINERARIA. 


BV MK. F. THORNE, OF SHUCKBURGH PA UK, 

This genus may now be classed amongst the “ showy early flowering 
plants which this country possesses, and, with judicious management, 
may be had in bloom nearly all the year, by re-potting at different sea- 
sons. From January to the end of June is the proper time to have 
them in the highest perfection, and when highly cultivated during 
these months they are very beautiful, and the admiration of all who are 
lovers of flowers and fond of seeing a perfect mass of bloom, almost in 
numberless colours, when grown from seeds. These plants, by some, 
have been discarded through being so very much subject to the Aphis 
(green fly) ; this, to a certain extent, can be greatly prevented by keep- 
ing the plants in a vigorous state of growth, and by removing all 
dead leaves, which I find to be the case when a dense foliage is pro- 
duced. At no time allow the plants to suffer from want of water, as 
they are very gross feeders of this element, particularly so when they 
are fairly established in their flowering pots. Treated as above described* 
I have observed that the green fly seldom makes its appearance. 
A slight fiimigatioD, at times, is quite indispensible, as a preventative 
is better than a safe cure. During April and the following months, 
as the flowers begin to fade, the tops must be cut close off‘ and set out 
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of doors, when all danger of frost is over. In this state they must 
remain until a fresh growth is produced, at which time they must be 
divided and re-potted into sixty-sized pots, using leaf-mould, loam, and 
sand ; then being placed in a cool frame, shaded from the sun, for 
about two weeks ; after which they are again set out of doors in a 
shady situation, and re-potted into large^ sized pots when rooted suf- 
ficiently. I believe a greater ‘‘mass of bloom” may be obtained when 
the plants are grown in thirty-two’s, than in pots of a larger size ; but 
where “ large specimens ” are the object in view, twenty -four’s and six- 
teen’s must be used; in these sizes they make enormous plants. The fol- 
lowing compost 1 generally use, which I find the plants to grow in very 
luxuriantly. Two parts loam, one leaf mould, and one part “ two years 
old cow-dung, with about one-fourth silver sand,” placing in the bottom 
of the pot, above the drainage^ clay and burnt earth, to act as absorbents. 
Water regularly with that mixed at the rate of one gallon liquid to six- 
teen gallons of water, the effect will be surprising. A colleciion of these 
charming blooming plants merits a place in every green-house, pit-frame, 
or sitting-room window^ being beautiful as well as fragrant. 


EXTRACT OF REMARKS ON MAGNOLIA 
GlUNDIFLOllA. 

BY MR. JOHN SAUL, OF WASHlNdTON, UNITBD STATES. 

In the Horticultural Society’s Journal, vol. viii., page 22, there is an 
interesting article on this noble plant. After remarking about its 
growth in America, he observes, “If cultivators in England, therefore, 
wish to follow nature and attain success, they must |)lant ‘ in well- 
drained soil,’ — any soil w'ill do, in an airy, open situation, where the 
tree will get all the sun possible. No cold in England will hurt the 
plant, provided the new w^ood is well-ripened^ and it may be planted as 
standards in the most northern counties. In this country, where the 
wood is well matured, young plants bloom most abundantly during 
June. I have observed many persons in England house the plant in 
winter ; there will be no necessity, if the young wood be ripe. How 
often is this plant turned out against a south wall, in a well-made 
border, and well sheltered ? In such situations the plant grows freely, 
very often too freely, and late^ if it is not injured by frost ; the wood is 
then so soft and unripe that it cannot produce a bloom until the plant 
is old and stunted. The only trees in Britain which I have seen 
‘ properly placed,’ were in the Isle of Wight and Devonshire ; there 
they appeared to me to have been pjlanted chiefly in the natural ‘ well- 
drained’ soil, in which they did not grow so rapidly as in rich borders. 
They grew moderately, very bushy, ripened their wood well, and the 
result was abundance of bloom. 

“If this tree looks grand in sequestered spots, will it not also prove 
effective in masses or clumps in the garden, the shrubbery, or the park ? 
There it would be at home, giving a massiveness and boldness to the 
landscape.” 
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D£RBER1S PALI.IDA. Cil 

A YOUNG lady of my acquaintance having asked me for a design for a 
small parterre, so as to leave ample space on the gravel for walking 
among the beds, I presented to her the accompanying sketch, which, 
being approved of, was laid out, and has been much admiied. Box 
edgings form the shape of the clumps. The small circle in the middle, 
and those, one in each end of the scroll, are for pillars of Roses : and 
the vacant circles for vases, to contain choice flowers. The scroll and 
long oval clump, are intended for a small Rosarium, and for Dahlias, 
planted between, to succeed the Roses when out of bloom. A seat is 
placed opposite the entrance. 


BERBERIS PALLIDA, (or, Mahonia pallida). 



MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 


LUveaQa. It h a beautiful graceful plant, blooming in spring ; the 
flowers are nearly tokiie. Tiie berries are of a deep purple colbur, being 
produced iu /<ir^e, loose panicles, hare a chaiMng apj>earance during 
autumn and winter. It is a free growing shrub, grovring best in equd 
parts of sandy loam and leaf-mould, with bits of charcoal and bone- 
dust sprinkled therein. It flourishes out doors in warm sheltered 
situations ; but it thrives best in a greenhouse, and being in a pot tlie 
plant is easily kept to any desired size. AH the evergreen Berberis or 
Mahonias merit a place iu every establishment. Most of them are 
admirable for planting as underwood ; they soon make a beautiful 
evergreen cover. They may be procured at a very reasonable price, 
and grow freely. The B. aquifolia (Malionia aqnifolia) is a charming 
underwood shrub. The scarce sorts, being grafted or inarched into a 
stock of this species, soon unite. The best time to do it is just before 
the plant pushes in spring. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Formation of Bushy Plants of the Pelargonium. — By the 
skill and industry of the floral plant cultivators of onr own country, we 
now not onlv possess the most extensive collection of these plants, but 
the most superb varieties. Tliey are divided into several sections, but 
alike admirable, and whicli are not only unequalled, but rank pre- 
eminently superior to the collections of any other country both in plants 
and flowers. We think, that the nearest approach to perfection in the 
formation of plants, and display of bloom, lias been realized in tins 
uni versally-ad mired class of flowers, evidence of wliich has appeared at 
the various Exhibitions botli around London and throughout tliis 
country. 

Such exquisite specimens are only produced hut with practical skill 
and careful attention, commencing with the plants at their earliest stage. 
The object our growers have in view is to obtain the greatest display of 
vigorous bloom, and upon the best formed plants. The “pyramidal”- 
shaped would be the most elegant; but after many attempts it is found 
that a regular disposition of the flowers over the entire plant cannot be 
obtained, for the most vigorous shoots and flowers are at tlie upper 
portion of the plant, and the flowers at the lower part are but thinly 
scattered and of inferior size. To obtain fine blooms, “ equally dis- 
tributed over the entire plant, low, spreading, busby plants are much 
the best. 

Many of our readers do not know the exact routine of management 
in producing such plants, and some useful narticulars relative to that 
subject having been inserted in that very excellent work, 77ie Gardt'her'a 
Magazine of Botany^ published by Messrs. Orr and Co., of London 
(see Notice to Correspondents on Wrapper of this Number), and in the 
Flore oi Mr, L. Van iloote, of Belgium, which details are illustrated 
by engravings, and from the following extract our readers will see the 
practical process. It eornniences with “ having a young recently 
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struck, in a small pot, in OcTonER,” and proceeds to a fully formed 
f)lant suited to embellish any floral establishment. 

Tlie following treatment is particularly adapted to plants of the 
Fancy Class Pelargoniums. 

In October the young plant must have the head cut off, leaving but 
three buds to push shoots, as is represented in Fig. 1. 

Wlien the three shoots have grown about live inches long the ends 
must be stopped, in order to induce them to push side shoots, and 
which are allowed to bloom the following summer. Care is taken to 
have the wood well ripened by full exposure at the closing period of 
summer to the sun; the shoots are then cut in and the pruned plant 
is as represented in Fig. 2. 




The plant is then growm and bloomed a third season, and during this 
season the shoots are thinned and arranged by securing them in proper 
position, in order to duly form the plant. To effect this, the lower 
branches are carefully bent down and secured in a depressed manner, 
by means of pegs or sticks ; or having a wire girth round the pot, just 
under the rim, the shoots arc tied down, so as properly to distribute 
them in every part of the ])lant, and arrange the branches into the posi- 
tion they are intended hereafter to occupy. After blooming, and 
having the wood properly ripened, it is pruned, and the branches are 
secured to their permanent situation, as represented in Fig. 3. 



Fig. 3. 

The following year the plant will be as larg as is required for all 
ordinary pmqmscs. And one, properly treated, of the more vigorous 
growers, would now be several feet across ; a celebrated grower of the 
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Fancy Class states, “ from four to six feet in diameter, and having a 
thousand trusses of flowers.” 

A plant haTing been duly attended to during its fourth season^ and 
being pruned^ is represented in Fig 4. 



Fig. 4. 

This routine of culture in formation of specimens is equally applicable 
to the large growing class of Pelargoniums, but it is not now customary 
to have plants of the fourth year’s standing for competition at the 
Exhibitions. Formerly long-legged ones, many years old, were brought 
on such occasions. 

Garden Labels. — Experiments are the stepping-stones to progress, 
and progress is the pioneer of discovery. I hit upon a plan lately for 
labelling my border-flowers, which seems likely to prove a good one. 
The label is of wood, but instead of being written upon, a number only 
is used, and this number is burnt into the wood. The following simple 
plan effects the object : — Get two flat pieces of iron, one of them half 
an inch, and the other three quarters of an inch wide ; let both be 
about seven inches long, an eighth of an inch thick, and tapered to 
points at one end ; leave the narrow piece of iron flat, but curve the 
broad end of the other into the form of a C ; insert the pointed ends 
of each into a cork, to serve for handles ; and with these tools, which a 
blacksmith will make for twopence, you may mark any number of labels 
you please, using, however, letters instead of e/pAers— thus, 90 would 
be XC* amusement of a winter’s evening to sit by the fireside, 

with a table before you covered with labels, and by means of these 
irons (I use two), inserted in the fire, stamp the labels, one after the 
other as the irons become hot. Practice makes perfect, and a few 
trials will insure accuracy and despatch. The advantages of the plan 
are simplicity, cheapness, and durability, besides which you have the 
operation in your own hands, and can mark any odd label, or number 
of labels, as you want them. A lady, who is one of my family, says 
that the plan is a capital one ; the truth is, that she excels me in 
marking the labels, both in speed and execution.— Gardenet), 




W ; I refer our readers to the last month’s Calendar for ^ 
many things which require attention now. Finish 
pruning Roses. Many kinds of shrubs may be increased by layering, 
similar to Carnations. Perennial herbaceous plants increase by division. 
Hardy annuals, to bloom early, may be sown. Redding plants must 
be provided by sowing, striking cuttings, repotting last autumn-struck 
cuttings, &c. Sow Stocks, Asters, &c., in pots or beds. 

Florists* Flowers. — AricMte and Polyanthuses: admit air on 
all favourable occasions. Manure- water should be given once a week. 
Sheep’ s-dung, put into a tub, and soft water poured upon it, in quantity 
so as to form a strong liquid, is very serviceable. The dung must be 
collected for a few weeks before using. Old cow-dung will also answer 
the same purpose. Sow seeds of above. If too many blossoms show, 
thin them directly. 

A nemones and Ranunculuses must be finished planting immediately. 
If no bed has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out 
the soil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and replacing it at 
the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick of cow-dung, and 
filling up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy 
pasture. Such as were planted in the autumn will now be making 
their appearance above ground. It is very necessary to keep the soil 
closed firmly round the crown of the plant ; when this is neglected, the 
bloom suffers. Tidips require continued attention, as directed last 


month. Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear sickly ; 
the roots should be examined, and the damaged part cut clean out. If 
left exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid 
frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. If by any casualty the 
plants are frozen, then, early in the morning, sprinkle the tops over 
with cold water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so before 
they be exposed, as the sun must not be allowed to shine upon them 
until the frost is all out. Carnations and Picotees may, at the end of 
the month, receive their final shifting. The pots known as No. 12’s 
are the size usually employed. In potting, place at the bottom two 
inches deep of crocks, to give free drainage. Use a compost — which 
is best if it has been previously prepared and become well incorporated 
together — of these proportions, — two barrows full of fresh yellow loam, 
three of well-rotted horse-dung, and half a barrowful of river-sand, 
well mixed ; plant in it without sifting^ by breaking very well with the 
spade. Place the plants in a sheltered situation out of doors, but where 
tliey will have plenty of air. Where frost has disturbed the roots of 
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^RRftfi ill Ms, they should he pressed into their places, and a top- 
dresnng of rich mould ^reii to tlicm all over the bed. They must be 
screened from cutting winds by fir, yew, or whin branches. In forming 
new beds, the situation must 6e where tlieir is tlie benefit of free air. 
Plants in pots, under glass, will require shifting into larger sizes ; for 
as this is the period when they begin to grow, they will soon become 
weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in small pots. K beds 
of Pinks were not planted in autumn, early in tins month they may be. 
In removing the plants, whether out of jiots or open ground, be careful 
to retain all the hall of roots, and as uninjured as possible. Protect 
beds from cold easterly winds. Press she soil firm round the plants. 

IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

Sow seeds of any tender and Inilf-hardy annuals that have been 
omitted. Sow liberally of Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses, for if 
the plants be properly attended to, they will produce a fine bloom for 
autumn. In watering tender annuals, &c., it must not be over the 
tops, or many of the sorts will be rotted by it. The best method is to 
flood over the surface of each pot, always using tepid water. Annuals 
sown in Cockscombs, Balsams, Thunbergias, &c. — if large 

enough to ]) 0 t, should be in 60-sized pots. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias, Fuchsias, &c., Seeds of most greenhouse 
plants will do well if sown now. Repot and forward Amaryllises, 
Gesnerias, &c., as directed last month. Ipomeas, Eehites, and similar 
plants, may be trimmed in, disrooted when necessary, and brought here 
to excite early growth. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, Sec. 

Continue to admit all air possible. Repot the various inmates, as 
required, from time to time, and examine to see that the drainage is 
free. Supply Cinerarias with manure- water occasionally. Save them 
from green fly ; smoke or tobacco-water must be applied ^t the first 
attack. Pot off seedlings, &c., for successive bloom. Immediately 
stop the shoots of Pelargoniums which are to bloom from June, in 
order to induce new lateral ones. Let Pelargoniums have plenty 
of air, but close up early in the afternoon. Syringe overhead twice 
a week after shutting up. In watering, give enough to moisten the 
entire soil. 

Cupheas, Calceolarias, Verbenas, Petunias, Fuchsias, and other 
young stock, must, as growth advances, have the shoots stopped, which 
will cause them to be bushy, forming cuttings of the young shoots. 

Camellias exhausted with flowering should now receive a little extra 
attention ; remove them to a cooler situation for three weeks, on the 
principle of slow breaking, and give the root a chance of overtaking, in 
some degree, the expenditure which has taken place in the system. 
Any pruning necessary perform at this time ; no plant can succeed 
better, after judicious pruning, than the Camellia. 

See that Lilium speciosum, &c., are not saturated by watering. 
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Horticultural Socikty, Fkb. 15. — Pew planta were produced on this occasion, 
owing to tlie sudden severity of the weather, the thermometer on the night previous to the 
meeting indicating no less than 14® of fi‘ost. This will sufficiently explain why no 
Camellias were shown, although they formed one of the subjects for which special prizes 
weie olfered at this meeting. Of other plants Mr. Gleiidinniiig, of the Chiswick nursery, 
sent a variety of Franciscea hydrangeseformis, called elegkns, which was stated to be an 
improvement on the 8{>ocius, inasmuch as its general constitution was more robust, iU 
leaves broader, and not liable to die off at the ends, a fault which belongs to the oiiginal 
plant. The same exhibitor obtained a Certificate of Merit for Rogiera amoena, a plant of 
considerable beauty, introduced into this country through the German gardens, and a 
similar aw'aid for Geissomeria nitida, a scarlet-flowcred Acanthad, nearly related to 
Aphelandra, that when fully in flower, which the plant iu question was not, promises to be 
very handsome. 

A Certificate w’as awarded. — The Hon. W. F. Strangways again furnished some 
Hellebores, and cut 8{)ecimen6 of other interesting plants, which are at present in flower in 
his garden at Abbotsbiiry, in Dorsetshire. Among them was the rare H. abchasicus, a 
pale Russian species little knowu ; and the Euphorbia mellifcra fram the Canaries, a bush 
quite hardy at Abbotsbury. Mr. J. Young, Taunton, Somerset, also sent a bi'unch 
^autifully in flower of Acacia dealbata, a handsome species, concerning the hardiness of 
which several noticra were published in our columns last year. Mr. Young stated that 
the tree from which it was taken had been growing in his garden about twenty years, away 
from any wall or building, and without any protection ; and that it is at this time, notwith- 
standing the frost, a truly beautiful object, about twenty-three feet high, and covered with 
its honey-scented flowers. — Among miscellaneous subjects was an example of the kind of 
bell-glasses the French use in the neighbourhood of Paris for promoting the growth of 
Cauliflowers and other market-garden crops which it is desirable to obtain early. It was 
made of good strong glass, about fifteen inches high, and nearly the same in width at the 
mouth. It was stated that such glasses cost only about l^d each, and it was hinti d that 
it might be found worth the while of English glass manufacturers to make similar 
protections for the benefit of gardening in this country. — Mr. Adamson, jun., furnished 
specimens of his new Portland cement edging tile, mentioned in our report of the Society’s 
Garden at p. 87. A gas heating contrivance, the invention of Mr. Cuihill, of Camber- 
w’ell, was exhibited. It consists of a hemispherical cast-iron chamber, to the top of which 
is attached a pi|)e which, after being led along the house to be warmed, is returned, and 
discharges itself outside. The chamber is intended to be built in the end vrall with as 
much of the dome inside as possible, leaving an opening outside (to which a door is 
affixed) fur introducing the gas-burner which is to heat the apparatus. It was stated, that 
if it is possible (which Mr. Cuthill is confident it is) to render the joints sufficiently tight 
to prevent leakage, this invention might be found useful, near places having gas laid o:<, in 
heating winter gardens and small houses, which it is very difficult otherwise to warm 
without overheating. Mr. Cuthill stated that a contrivance of this description in a green- 
house 12 feet by 8 feet, has been found to work satisfactorily with a gentleman in the 
Old Kent-road, and tiiat a heat of 4.5® could be- maintained with ease whch there were 
12° of frost outside. — From the garden of the Society came Acacia ixiophylia and 
linifolia, Rhynchospermum jasminoides (frost-bitten on its W!ay to the meeting in a covered 
van), Con tea Goodii, three varieties of Epiacris, Echeveria rosea and retusa, two useful 
w’inter flowering hardy greenhouse plants, three Camellias, cut flowers of Luculia graiii- 
sima, which is now blossoming beautifully in the great conservatory; a good example .of 
Cardoon (Cardon de Tours); and Lettuces Laitue chou de Naples, from the south slope 
of a ridge, and Romaino vert d’Hiver, both excellent sorts for winter cultivation. 

Improvements in the Preservation of Woods and Metals from Decay.— 
(Mochabee’s Patent, enrolled Dec. 8.) — The composition specified in this patent is formed 
by melting together .3 J parts of vegetable tar, one part of mineral tar, one-sixth part of 
resin turpentine of Pinus Larix, one- third part of wax, one-sixth part of white grease, 
with or without the addition of one-third pait of Roman cement, and a similar quantity 
of hydraulic lime in fine and sifted powder. The mineral ingredients are added to the 
others when in a boiling state, but are only required in those cases in which the material 
to be coated with the composition of mastic is to bo exposed to the action of heat. The 
composition is applicable to wood, metal, brickwork, &c., the surfaces of which must bo 
well cleaned prior to its application, which may be effected by means of a brush, whilst in a 
heatid state, and any number of coats may be employed. When the composition is used 
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for covering the inner am faces of wtdls, a coating of platter it applied over the mastic. 
— Pharmaceutical Journal* 

IPOMOPSIS SLBGANS. — In the H&rticuUurdl Sodtty's Journal^ Mr. John Saul, of 
Washington, United States, writes, that this handsome flowering plant ripens seed in 
abundance in the open air in that country, and when a portion of it is allowed to fall upon 
the ground the plants soon spring up, in borders, rock work, br even walks. And although 
the winter be severe, even to six degrees below zero, the plants are not in the least in- 
jured, but bloom vigoniusly the following summer. It is impossible for a person who has 
only seen the miserable examples of this plant usually grown in England to form any 
idea of the biilliancy of colouring (scarlet) which the blooms acquire here. If the flower- 
spike is removed just when ^'its beauty begins^' so as to prevent its seeding, it will, throw 
out many side shoots, which will continue in bloom during, the whole summer. (Some 
yeais ago, we saw in England, and mentioned it in this magazine, a number of splendid 
specimens in bloom, which had been stopped as here described. They had large heads of 
their very showy blossoms in numerous long spikes. — Editor). It must bo recollected too, 
that all this is going on under a bright sun and burning heat. Mr. Saul adds, Were 1 
now cultivating this plant in England, I would sow the seed out of doors about August 
on rock-work, or a dry border; thin the plants, if too thick, and keep free of weeds; this 
would be all required until spring. If on a dry bottom, cold will never harm them. If too 
thiok, transplant some in April, and they will take to their new quarters as free as cab* 
bages. When sown, let the site bo dry, very warm, and where they will have full sun. 
Transplanted ones also be so placed.** (The specimens we saw, ns above referred to, were 
so superior to what we had previously seen, that they quite astonished us. — Editor.) 

AV INTER Blooming Plants — The following are fine ornaments for a greenhouse, 
conservatory, or sitting-room during winter : 

The Chinese Primula* as a small winter flowering plant, has no equal. On account of 
its compactness and beauty, as well as the length of time it lasts in bloom, it is well worth 
attention and space; it flowers best when most wanted, t. e., between the months of No- 
vember and May ; it is, however, seldom grown well ; the seed, geiiernlly speaking, is not 
sown early enough. To have it very fine, sending up dense bunches of flowers, larger 
collectively titan a man's hat, the seed should be sown some time between August and 
February. When very large bunches are wanted, three plants should be grown togother 
Ih a pot; they thrive well in leaf and peat, mixed with sand. The old plants are eligible 
for autumn flowering or the borders. 

The Ageratum* as an autumn and winter flowering plant, is grown here in great abun- 
dance. We take fifty plants of Ageratuni from the bedding stuff," and plant them three 
feet apart in a convenient place in the kitchen gnden. The shoots are topfied and thinned 
all the summer, the last stopping being about the end of August. They nie lifted as late 
as possible to escape frost, with large balls, and potted. When a plant thus treated is in 
full flower, it presents to the eye a sheet of blue or lavender blossom, two feet across. It 
is pretty in nos^p. 

The Cineraria is beautiful at all seasons, but it is most needed in autumn and winter. 
It is propagated by seed, and dividing the roots. Fur spring flowering, dividing the roots in 
autumn answers very well ; but for autumn and winter decoration, seed is necessary. Wo 
have to BOW it in the month of February at Manchester, about London the month of April 
it toon enough. The Cineraria does not thrive when exposed to the direct rays of the 
tun ; it is therefore necessary to grow it in summer on the north side of a wall or hedge.** 
-hardener's Chronide* 

Cujphea Platycentra is another charming bloomer. Sow seed in June, pot off singly as 
soon as fit, place them in an open frame, stop the buds when six to nine inches high ; they 
will push numerous side shoots, and form busby plants, which will bloom from October 
throughout winter, and then be fine for planting in the open beds in May. Their pretty 
tube-shaped flowers of scarlet, black, and white top, borne in profusion, have a very cheer- 
ful appeaiance. 

Several of the Salvias, toe, make fine objects. Young plants raised in May, having 
shoot stopped, to make Uiem dwarf and bushy during summer, will bloom throughout 
1irint«r and spring. 

Ikuiatia Gracilis forms a neat bushy plant, and is covered with its racemes of pearl-white 
ftowers, blooms winter and spring. ^ does the yellow blooming Jasminum Nudiflorum. 

fellow Corontllas, and Oylisuses also, form pretty contrasts with the above scarlet, 
M^ fose, white, fifc. AU these I have had in bloom since last October. — Flora* 
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have not any account thereof. We find, however, that in England, a 
little more than five hundred years back, there were a considerable 
number of double ones; and the florists of that day considered them 
plants of great value, and there were forty-nine named varieties in culti- 
vation. In 1597, Gerard states, ‘"I have a Carnation with yellow 
flowers.” But during the civil wars in this country, in the latter part 
of the reign of Charles L, and of the Commonwealth, these flowers 
seem to have been nearly lost in England ; as Mr. John Kea remarks, 
in his “Flora”, of 1665, “We had formerly many good kinds of 
Carnations, but few are now' to be found.” The Dutch then com- 
menced the cultivation of the Carnation ; and from thence, during the 
reign of Charles II., as Ilea observes, *'Of these Dutch flowers' I have 
known more than a hundred distinct varieties, by names, all of them 
faix, large, and double flow'ers.” In a few' years after, he enumerates 
“ three hundred and sixty good sorts, all high in his estimation \ve 
give his own statement : 

“ For various colours Tulips most excel. 

And some Anemonies do please as well ; 

Raniincnlus in richest scarlet shine. 

And Bear’s Ears (Anriculas) may these in bcantic joyn: 

But yet, if ‘ ask and have ’ were in niy power, 

Next to ihc Rose, give me the Gilliflower.” 

The Carnation was then commonly called “Gilliflower,” a corruption of 
“ July-flower,” in allusion to the usual time of its blooming. 

The florists of France grow' Carnations to an immense extent, for the 
purpose of supplying the markets with cut flowers. The varieties in 
general are, however, what the (yarnation growers of our own country 
would reject, as being of very inferior shape. The modern florists of 
Great Britain have paid great attention to improve the form, and yearly 
there has been an advance both in the sha])C and better colouring, 
marking, &c. ; so that w'e now stand very pre-eminently above all other 
countries for a beauty and perfection in Carnations and Picotees, as 
well as growing them much superior in all respects to any we have seen 
elsewhere. 

Carnations, as w'ell as Picotees, are divided into several classes ; and 
although well understood by florists and other exhibitors of these 
flowers, there may be some of our readers who do not know the par- 
ticular definitions which are indicated by the eohurs of the flowers. 
Carnations form two principal classes ; viz., Bizarre^ and Flakes. The 
Bizarres are so named from the French word, which signifies “odd, 
or fantastical these have not less than three colour.^ in each petal of 
the flower. 

Scarlet Bizarres ; each petal being striped with two colours, scarlet 
and a dark maroon,'^ on a white ground, varying in intensity in different 
sorts. 

Crimson Bizarres ; the stripes also consisting of two colours, but 
approaching in their tint more to a rose colour and 'purple. In this 
class there is a subdivision, styled pink and purple Bizarres,” which 
axe axv^ move m \\vevc ahaikkea. 

axe so caWe A from having two colours only (more properly 
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one colour) upon the white ground of every petal, and their flaky stripes 
extending quite through the length of the petal. Their colours are 
scarlet, rose or pink, and purple of various hues, and termed Scarlet 
Flakes, Rose Flakes, Pink Flakes, and Purple Flakes. 

PicoTEE is from the French PiquetlSej “pricked or spotted.” This 
term was properly applied, no doubt, to a class of flowers Raving a 
white . or light ground, being dotted, speckled, &c., with red, rose, 
purple, &c. Some of our Picotees of the open borders, fifty years ago, 
were of this character. Modern florists, of our own country, however, 
have, by hybridizing the flowers, and raising successive seedlings, got 
rid of the spotting, and have obtained flowers having a well-defined 
coloured edging and a clear white or light ground. Such flowers now 
constitute our Picotee class, though the name is inappropriate as 
descriptive of the disposition of the colours. We have subdmsions in 
light-edged and heavy-edged, and of the colour of the edging, as red- 
edged, rose-edged, v%c. 

The term Picotee is quite appropriate to the general class of Carna- 
tion flowers seen in the French markets, a white or flesh-coloured 
ground, being dotted and speckled enough, with jagged edged petals 
additionall^^ 

The two flowers we now figure are of very first rate excellence, both 
in form and marking, deserving a place in every collection. 

Black Diamond is a crimson Bizarre, and Justice Shallow a 
Scarlet Flake. Several articles on the culture of Carnations, &c., by 
first-rate exhibitors, are given in previous Numbers of this Magazine. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Dipladenia flava.— Mr. Purdie sent this very handsome flow^ering 
species from New Grenada to the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is a stove 
shrubby climber, blooming freely ; the flowers are produced in ter- 
minal peduncles, of from four to six blossoms in each, of a rich yellow 
colour. Each flower is about two inches and a half across. It is a 
charming addition to this pretty flowering genus, contrasting beautifidly 
with the flowers of the other species, and being nearly as large as those 
of the Alhwnmda ; they are very ornamental. It merits a place in 
every plant stove. — Figured \i\Bot, Mag., 4702. 

Impatikns Hookeriana, Hooker’s Balsam. — Mr. Tliwaites sent 
seeds of this pretty species from Ceylon to flie Royal Gardens of Kew, 
where plants bloomed last season in the stove. It grows from two to 
three feet high, erect, succulent, branching. The flowers arc produced 
in subterminal axillary peduncles, each having from four to six blossoms, 
white, with the centre richly marked with deej) blood-coloured veins. 
Each flower is about two inches and a half across.— Figured in Pot. 

Mag., 4701. i -.4 /• 

Galeandra Bauert, floribus luteus, — A stove orchid (in the 
collection at Syon Gardens) from South America. The flowers are pro- 
duced in drooping racemes, each having from ten to fourteen blossoms. 

H 2 
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Sepals and petals, a full yellow ; lip, funnel-shaped, long, of a deep 
yellow, dotted with blood-coloured lines. Very handsome. Figured 
in Bot. Mag.y 4701. 

Gymnostachyum Ceylanicum. — Mr. Thwaites sent seeds of it 
from Ceylon to the Royal Gardens of Kew. The roots are slender and 
creeping^ throwing out fibres. The stems are short, bearing from four 
to six pairs of opposite leaves, which spread out horizontally, oval, 
nearly four inches long ; of a deep green with milk-white broad lines 
along and on each side of the midrib and lateral veins, rendering its 
whole appearance beautifully interesting. It has somewhat the resem- 
blance of the Achimenes picta, but the distinct rib and veins are more 
striking. The flower spike is from six inches to a foot long. The 
blossoms are small, white, ti])ped with green and yellow, tube-shaped, 
nearly an inch long, but very narrow^ It blooms freely during winter 
in the stove. — Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 470r>. 

'^^lAOTROVivyi, Madame Boucharlat. — \ fine hybrid between II. 
Souvenir de Liege and* II. Voltaireanum. It is of vigorous liabit, free, 
blooming, and the heads of fiow’ers are very large. The blossoms are 
of a bright violet, with a green eye encircled with a pretty yellow* ring. 
It is considered the handsomest of all Heliotropes, and ought to be in 
every greenhouse, and, in summer, in every flower-garden. 

Heliotropium, Lovis Chaix — Another fine hybrid of vigorous 
habit, raised between Souvenir de Liege and Perkier., The lieads of 
flowers are large, blossoms of a pretty lilac, w'itli a pure wdiitc centre, 
having a very beautiful appearance. It is a charming variety well- 
meriting a place in every collection of these universally esteemed 
plants. ^ 

Tropu^olum, Triomphe de Gaud. — A seedling from T. Lobhianuin, 
which w\as raised by Mr. Van Honttc. The flowers are larger than the 
parent plant produces, and of a more l)rilliant orange-scarlet colour. 
It is an admirable plant for Idooming ])rf)fusion” nearly all the 
year, but especially during winter. Plants may now he had cheap, and 
it deserves a place in every plant-house. 

Tropoeolitm Hockeuianlm. — This is another very pretty variety; 
the flowers are yellow, having each petal handsomely spotted w ith red. 
It also blooms freely during winter. 

Veronica Andersomi. — This variety from V. speeiosa and V. 
lendlayana is a most e'nanning shrubbery plant, of medium size, and a 
profuse bloomer. Its pretty rosy-lavender coloured spikes ol‘ flower 
arc at all seasons pretty, but particularly so througliout w inter. It can 
he procured cKeap, and is well worth possessing. 

Beoonia. — A very handsome seedling raised between B.hnanieata 
and B. einnabarina has bloomed beantifnlly in tl^e llorticultural 
Society s Garden. The flowers are of a liriglit-red eolonr. It is 
a charming variety. 

Calc 1:01. ART A \ iolac ea. -- It is of the shrubby section, branching 
freely, and forms a nice bicshy plant, blooming in profusion. The flowers 
are of a pretty hlue, and the lower portion of the flower has a large patch 
of yellow in the centre of the front, spotted with red. Each blossom is 
about three j)arts of an inch across. It is a native of Cliili, from 
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whence it was obtained by M. Van lloiitte. It is a valuable accjiii- 
sition. 

Petunia, Princj; Camjlle de Kohan. -A very striking variety 
raised in M. Van Houtte’s establishment. Each flower is about three 
inches across, of a reddish violet colour, beautifully netted with dark 
veiniiig, and having an edging a quarter of an inch broad, of a rich 
green, ft is singularly handsome. 

Rhododendron, The Standard of Flanders. —This mag- 
nificent variety is a seedling from R. Cataubiense, impregnated by R. 
ponticum Pardoloton. It is of a vigorous habit, and its lieads of blos- 
soms arc very large, nine or more inches across. Each blossom is 
three inches ainl a half across the front. The principal ground is of a 
rosy violet, shading olF .to a light centre. The upper section ul the 
flower has a very large Idotch of rich fiery- red, most handsomely and 
numerously sj)olted with black dots. It is unrivalled in its class. — 
Figured in f \ llontte s Flora. 

CoLLECTiA scRRATiFOLiA. — A slirubby ])lant, from Peru, having 
bright-green branches like the broom, with oval-shaped leaves about 
the size of a Phillyrea. The flowers are produced in May and June, 
smallj of a greenish-white, very fragrant. It grows, freely trained, 
against the open wall in the Chiswick Garden. Being so remarkably 
sweet-scented, it is valuable, either grown in the open ground, or in 

J)()tS. 

.Vbutilon Porch EKE. -Tlvi flowers are of a deep orange-red, 
beautifully netted with purple. 

AnuTiLON Van IIouttei. — The ground colour of the blossoms are 
of a beautiful brown-red, handsomely netted with deep-purple. Both 
varieties are valuable additions ; and, like all the other kinds we possess, 
being planted out in the open ground early in May, in a warm situa- 
tion, they bloom in profusion throughout the summer, then require to 
he housed during winter. 

CoMACLTNiUM AURANTiACUM. — We again notice this fine plant. It 
is an herbaceous perennial, growing from two to three feet high in the 
open ground, branching and blooming very profusely. The flowers arc 
very similar to the Zinnias in size and form, of a brilliant orange 
colour. It is exceedingly ornamental. 


PLANS OF FLOWER-GARDENS.— By T. Rutger, Esq. 

No. 4. 

At the entrance of the above design for a flower-garden, stands a 
thickly-planted shrubbery, meant to prevent at tlie first approach a 
full view of the garden. * Proceeding on either side round the Jhruh- 
bery, you come to a lawn, with choice shrubs on the grass, and a clump 
in the centre. On the wing at either side, the scroles as represented 
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when out of bloom. The interior compartments are for flowers, some 
tor masses, or otherwise, as taste may direct. On eacli side, near the 
commenrement of the centre walk, a mass of arched rock-work is 
'j 1“ ® compartments for grass are indicated, as seen by 
ubs placed thereon. In the detached circular compartment there is 

intended for gold and silver fish, and for a foun- 
tain, snouid water be convenient. 
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REMARKS ON THE ROSE. 

BY MR. PETER MACKENZIE, OF WEST PEKAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

The kitchen gardener tries often to make liis ground do double duty, by 
taking what is sometimes called a stolen crop. Perhaps the same 
system may be introduced to a greater extent in the flower-garden than 
is commonly done, and may be the means of keeping up the interest of 
that delightful spot, until the season is far advanced, by prolonging the 
season of flowers. 

There appears to be no end to the increasing number of splendid 
varieties of the much esteemed family of Hoses ; and as they find admit- 
tance to the flower-garden and pleasure-ground in the shape of stand- 
ards, such plants may be made to protect others without hurting their 
beauty or offending their pride. The roses of our day appear to want 
that haughty spirit which others are represented to have had long ago, 
for we are told, that— 

Within the garden’s peaceful scene 
Appear’d two lovely foes, 

Aspiring to the rank of queen, 

The Lily and the Rose. 

The Rose soon redden’d into inge. 

And swelling with disdain, 

Ap])eard to many a poet’s page 
To prove her right to reign.” 

We will not seek to dispute “ her right to reign,” but point out how 
beneficial she may be in protecting the flowers and other buds from 
the biting frost of our country, when placed under the sway of her 
sceptre. 

W e are told that there are three causes of beauty in a rose-tree; 
namely, shape, foliage, and flowers. Shape, to a certain degree, we 
artificially gain ; foliage and flowers must depend upon the sort ; the 
foliage is the more permanent, the flower the more striking. Planting 
out, then, must depend entirely upon the effect desired and the taste of 
the party planting, as to variety of foliage, height; flower, its colour, 
and continuity. A tree with rambling shoots suits one place, and with 
a cauliflower head another ; but where taste requires them to be planted 
in clumps it may be done in a variety of ways ; thej^ may be made to 
look like a sloping hank when finished, by planting different heights in 
succession. There arc different opinions respecting the proper height 
of standards, some recommending three or four feet standards as being 
most in keeping with the heads they carry, and being nearer the ground, 
have a very natural and steady effect, and in confined places they are 
unquestionably best in their appearance ; but if the trees are to be 
distant from the eye, or the shrubbery or walk be large and increasing 
in distance, a four or five feet standard is certainly more distinguishable, 
and has a much greater efiect. But without entering into every parti- 
cular about standard roses, wc generally find that there is room for 
other plants to grow beneath them of move humble dimensions^ and 
thrive well too. Although we have rose.s that will flower out of doors 
until winter approaches, yet many of them only flower ^or a limited 
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period during what may be called the “rosy time of the year yet the 
blow of flowers may be kept up in the same piece of ground until late 
ill the season, bv taking advantage of the foliage of the rose trees. 
Plants that ai*e mostly used for bedding out in flower-gardens are 
somewhat tender, and in exposed places are nearly cut up when the 
first frost comes ; but where they receive such prot(‘Ction as the leafy 
heads of tree-roses, they will continue blooming for a month or six 
weeks longer than where there is no such shelter. Floivers of green- 
house plants in such places may be gathered in November, while those 
of* a similar nature, but without such protection, will be found dead, or 
carried off and wlieeled to the dunghill. 

Towards the close of autiinni, in some seasons, there are many places 
that have the appearance as if the race of flowers had been swept witli 
the besom of destruction from the face of the earth ; it is pleasant to 
find some situations that may be compared — 

“ To a bouui* of Arcadian sweets, 

Where Flora is still in her jn iiix', 

A fortress to which she rclrcats 

From the cruel assaults of the < lijue. 

While cartli wears a mantle of snou, 

These llowers arc as frcsli and as yay 
As iljc fairest and sweetest that blow 
On llic beautiful bosom of May.” 


AZALEA INDICA, AVITIl A HINT ON THE CULTURE, 
AND DESCRIPTION OF TWELVE FINE VARIETIES. 

HV MR. J. KUBLEV. 

These handsome greenhouse, partly deciduous shrubs, are, I presume, 
to be found in winter in bloom in most of the conservatories and green- 
houses of the readers of this Magazine. No doubt most of your readers 
have seen the splendid and gorgeous effect they have when grown well, 
and attain a large size. For in.staucc, what can equal the effect they 
produce at our leading Loudon floral shows, where plants may be seen 
as high as from four to five feet, or even more, with one mass of bloom ? 
Perhaps but very few of your readers would have accommodation to 
grow them to that size ; but uo doubt most of them can manage to grow 
them of moderate size ; and even thus tliey will, when in bloom, form 
o\Wi oi \\\e xVwWtx wwOi qwxV'j gaieties iwdov^rs. 1 slvall 

here give directions how they may he grown, and the soil required for 
them, 

Soi /. — Azaleas liave been found to .succeed when grown in turfy peat ; 
that best known as Wimbledon suits them well, with a liberal addition 
of silver sand. For young plants the peat should be well broken iqj, 
and used (in potting) with the fibre, and with plenty of silver sand ; 
and as the plants increase in size, the jicnt should be broken in larger 
pieces, increasing the size of them as tlie plants progress in growth, and 
require re-potting. In potting them, be careful to always use clean 
poU and liberal drainage; this is “very essential” to secure success. 
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Let the soil be pressed moderately tight, and leave half au inch clear 
inside the rim of the pot, to allow plenty of water to be given them 
when required. The best time to pot them is the month of August. 

But few lemarks are necessary on their treatment ; but the following 
will be found useful : 

Azaleas like to be kept in a warm house, with a temperature in 
summer of from to 7o° Fahrenheit, and in winter, .)0° to 55® will 
do, — except when wanted to bloom them early, when they may be placed 
ill still greater heat. After blooming they will require to be kept at the 
above temperatures, IVom to 75®, in order to encourage the setting 
of the buds for the ciisuing year's flowers ; and let them be well syringed 
(particularly the nnder-side of the leaves) “every day,’' as the red 
spider is apt to attack them w hen kept in a hot jilacc. After the flower- 
buds arc set, air may be admitted freely ; and in summer keep them 
“always ttwisV (not soddened), and shade them from tlie mid-day sun. 
In wdnter, or after [lotting, they sometimes lose a portion of their 
foliage ; when this is the case, withhold giving water, cxcejit just enough 
to keep the soil moist. , Those whose leaves drop, should be arranged 
on a stage or platform “ by themselves," for when mixed with other 
[ilants they give the w hole an untidy a[)pearauet‘ ; but when placed by 
themselve*?, they may be easily cleaned and lie duly attended to. 

Alba Lutesckns. — Fine white, beautifully spotted with red, and 
having a tinge of yellow'. 

Aurora. — Bright scarlet, larg(‘ tine flower. 

Beauty of Rkic ate. — White, distinctly striped with rosy carmine. 

CuELONTi. — Beautiful pink, with extra good qualities. 

Duke of Devonshire. — Splendid scarlet, free bloomer. 

Emperor. — Fiery scarlet, quite distinet. 

Exquisite. — Violet [link, spotted with red, and having a distinct 
white edging. Good form and free bloomer. 

Glory of Sunning Hill. - A very fine large double pink flower, 
rich and fine. 

Conqueror. — L arge orange carmine, a most handsome variety, free 
bloomer. 

Mrs. Fry. — Bright carmine, free bloomer, and extra size flower. 

Perryana. — Splendid dark orange-scarlet, fine form. 

Symmetry, — Salmon- pink, richly spotted with crimson, tine flower. 

Vesta.-— The finest white, fine form and profuse flower. 

ViTTATA. — Mdiite, sjiotted and striped with violet, tine flower. 

Young plants of the above may be [lurchased from 2s. fid. to 7s. fid. 
each. 


CUj;riJKE OF THE TORENIA ASIATICA. 

1»V :\fU. K. TIIOUNK, OF SHUrK HOKOCiill J'AHK. 

This very pi'ctty flowering plant is a native of the East Indies, and was 
introduce'd into this country in 1823. It derives its name from the 
Rev. Olof Toren, a Swedish botanist. It is n valuable stove trailing- 
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plant and blooms all the year, when it is properly treated, and it ought 
to be in every collection of stove plants. During the growing season it 
delights in a high and moist temperature and partially shaded from the 
summer’s sun: they succeed well under the shade of vines. AVhen in 
flower the plants require a drier situation^ to preserve the blooms and 
foliage ill n perfect state. Cuttings are struck about the middle of 
August ; they root freely in leaf mould and sand, plunged to the rim 
in a medium bottom heaL During aiituiim and winter keep them in 
almost a dormant state, giving only just enongh water to preserve life. 
Although cuttings when well rooted are very apt to damp off during 
tlie dull months of winter, place them in a cool and dry part of the 
stove and keep them there till Fehriiary, then pot them into sixty-sized 
pots and ))]unge them to tlie rim, wJiere there is hottoni heat at seventy 
degrees, liy the end of March they will require a re-potting, and at 
this period 1 generally put three jil ants into a thirteen-inch pot with a 
liberal drainage, using a compost of equal parts of sandy peat and well- 
rotted cow-dung, with leaf mould and a few bits of cliarcoal ; after 
which 1 allow the shoots to grow naturally for some few weeks, till they 
are about two feet in length, as it greatly promotes growth ; then tliose 
intended to be trained are tied uj) to vine trellaces of any shape, accord- 
ing to the taste of the operator. A plant or two in wire baskets 
suspended from the roof have a very prett)' effect, and where there is 
convenience, plant, it on a terel snr/ace, and it w'ill form a very beautiful 
bed and will be admired by all wlio see it. Wlie*! thoroughly rooted, 
these plants require “ daiij^ attention ” to watering, and on this success 
mostly depends. I have often seen plants with the foliage of a browm 
appearance and the flowers small : these defects, I believe, are caused 
for tlie want of more nourishment at the roots. AVater cautiously, once 
a week, with w^eak liquid manure, which greatly jiromotes health and 
vigour both to foliage and blossoms. Oiic-year old plants are destroyed, 
and a succession is provided by cuttings struck in August, which become 
well established before winter. The profusion of beautiful flowers amply 
repays for any attention. 


DEUTZIA GRACILIS. 

Tills is certainly one of the loveliest shrubby plants that we possess. 
It is a native of Japan, and forms a neat-growing little shrub. It is a 
most ])rofuse bloomer, so much so as to be literally loaded with its 
racemes of pure white blossoms. The specimen wc give, in the accom- 
panying engraving, of its mass of flowers, is a correct rejireseiitation of 
its general blooming. It is easy of cultivation — flourishing in the green- 
house, pit-frame, or sitting-room. It is also an .admirable plant for 
forcing, and can be had in bloom throughout winter. In fact, by having 
plants kept in a cool situation, and introducing some successively into 
the forcing-house, greenhouse, &c., it may be h^d in bloom all the 
year. It ought to be grown by every lover of a really pretty flowering 
plant, and having the convenience to do so. Plants of it have been 
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successfully grown in the open ground in Devonshire, but it is only in 
warm and dry situations it will he likely to do so. 


THE GENUS DIELADENIA. 

BY MB. .1. R. TANTON. 

In our climate the character of this tribe of plahts renders the adop- 
tion of “pot culture” necessary, that they may be “matured” in 
,1 1 ^ 1 1 - . ^ 
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itiauageineul. They are, notwithstanding, suiHcmilly hardy to hear 
with impunity a considerable amount of cold when in a ‘'dormant*' 
state ; and to^ grow this tribe of i)Iants snccessfully, a comparatively 
high temperature is decidedly necessary. Much of the success de})eiids 
upon the marked season of rest, for it is not merely the periodical rest 
of winter these j)lants require ; they have, like animals, their diurnal 
repose ; therefore night and its accompanying lefreshment is as neces- 
sary to them as it is to ourselves, for in all Xatnrc the temperature of 
night falls lower than that of day ; therefore at that time the perspira- 
tion of plants is stopped, no digestion of Ibod tJikes place, and instead 
of decomposing carbonic acid by the extraction of oxygen, they part 
with carbonic acid, and rob the air of oxygen, thus deteriorating the* 
air at night, hut not to the same extent as they purify it during the 
djiy ; therefore, to meet with the wished-for success, the temperature of 
jiight should be kept lower tlian is usually practised among plant- 
growers, and a temperature varying from So to PO degrees during tin? 
day. When these plants are in “active growth,” they also, at tliis 
season, require a very Immid atmosphere, or the leaves are soon dis- 
figured by the innumerable ])nnctures of a iiost of insects, which are 
certain to attack an “ unhealtliy ))lant,” and thence s])read all over those 
that may be near. Tliis genus can be pro[)agated in two ways : — The 
first, and most successful, way which 1 have always practised, is by 
taking the small tubercles of the roots, and potting them in the same 
way as young plants, taking care to keep tlie crown of the tubercle just 
above the soil, and plunging the pots in a moderate hot-hed, covering 
them with a hand or bell-glass till they push ; after that period the glass 
may he removed. Tlie second way of [iropagation is by taking off, as 
early in the season as it is possible to ])rocure the young wood of suffi- 
cient length, pieces having three or four joints, .such being the best. 
They must be cut quite from f/teir oriijiii so as to retain a small portion 
of tlie parent stem at the base of the cutting, or, as it is technically 
called, “ a heel these being squared off with a sharj) knife, and the 
lower leaves removed, the cutting is ready to be inserted in the pot, 
which should be filled to within an inch of the rim with very sandy 
peat and silver sand mixeil thoroughly, filling up the remaining space 
with pure sand; in this tin* cuttings tire to he placed at a distance of 
about ail inch ajiurt, and when tlic pot is filled, dip it ciu-cfully in a 
vessel of water till the water is evenly over the surface of the sand ; 
then draw the pot out quickly, and the passage of the water downwards 
draws tlie sand so tightly around the cuttings that the air is quite ex- 
cluded ; a point of the utmost consequence in all kinds of propagation . 
Cover them with a bell-glass, and plunge the pot to its rim in a steady 
bottom heat of 80 degrees, taking care to shade them from the strong 
sun-light, and to supply them niodcrately'^ with water, till, in three or 
four weeks, they will have protruded roots sufficient to warrant their 
removal into separate pots. The treatment through tlu* second stage 
very closely resembles that of mere cuttings ; they should be potted in 
sandy peat and good decayed leaf mould, adding a sufficient quantity of 
silver sand to keep the whol^ porous. They sliould at this period be 
kept in a close frame with a temperature of 70 to 75 degrees, maintain- 
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iiig about them a close humid atmosphere ; but the liberal af)[)lication 
of water, and shading the glass to reduce the heat, rather than by the 
admission of the external air, as the exhaustion caused by the influx of 
a dry atmosphere would be more than the plants, in their present deli- 
cate condition, could bear. If the first part of the season has been 
taken advantage of to proceed thus/ar, the young plants’ future pro- 
gress will be rapid, and by the end of summer they will have tlioroughly 
established themselves, and by a few weeks’ exposure to a liberal aera- 
tion, will become ripened, and in a fit state for winter. This is perhaps 
the most trying period in the whole history of the plants ; they will 
require to be kept just cool and dry enough to prevent any attempt at 
renewed growth, a'iid yet so warm as to be in full vigour, and in a con- 
dition to start with energy on the first apj)lication of the usual stimu- 
lants. The best period for renewing the action will be the middle of 
January ; repot them, and again place them in a brisk heat, about tlie 
same as that in which the cuttings were stuck ; here they will grow 
with rapidity, and great care must betaken to prevent the young shools 
hccoming massed together; for if they are suffered to do so, it will 
cause a deal of trouble, besides the chance of tw isting the shoots, which 
at this period are very tender. Tlicy should, therefore, be looked to 
every day, letting them ramble where they like till the end of March, 
when repotting will he again necessary. After this operation, the trel- 
lis most suitable for these jihints should be jdaced to them, carefully 
training the young shoots at equal distanecs from each other. The 
trellis 1 have found most suitable for this tribe of trailers is a '^c<mical- 
shaped it is the best suited for displaying their magnificent flowers. 
The plants may then be removed to the stove; where bottom heat can 
again be supplied, with a little more elevated humid atmosphere. 
About the beginning of June, the plants will begin to show' bloom ; 
and their flue flowers will amply repay the cultivator for all attention 
given. 

( To he continued,) 


ON HEATING A SiMALli GREENHOUSE BY GAS. 

HV I . .1, FI.K.MlNii, KS»,i. 

1 HAVE had a stove constructed so as to he hent(‘d by gas, which has 
now been in operation nearly two months, and it answers admirably. 
The principle is similar to the one described in the “ (^ahinet," by Mr. 
(hrthill, hut I think improved. On page 8fi I give asketcli. I have two 
burners in it, hut I never have occasion to use more than one. They 
are hut common gas-hnrners, and keep the stove, or ratlier green- 
house, which is 15 feet square, from 8 to 10 degrees almve outward 
temperature. There is never the least escape of combusted air, and 
if it should make the air inside a little dry, it is easy to remedy that 
by putting a pan containing water on the stove. Another important 
item is, it can be made at the cost of a few shillings, and may burn a 
great length of time without attention* 
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T think your readers 
j' ; * will be able to understand 

1 c~''~ its construction from the 

j ' i ■ sketch. It is simply a 

cylinder, a </, having an- 
' ! other cylinder, h />», coned, and firmly united to a a, 

I at the top, but left all oj)en at the bottom ; c is the 

! j 11 chimney On lighting one of the burners the heated 

I ' ! ! ■; ; air ascends, and escapes through the chimney. It 

j i U ;l 1 gradually heats the whole apparatus, and casts a 

1 ,7 \ ^ gentle warmth around. The aii\ also enters inside 
^ ^ - of the (tone at r/, passes up, becomes gently heated 

and goes off, keeping up a continual circulation. This may be easily 
felt by putting your hand down the inside of the cone, when it will be 
found that the air is quite Avarm at the top, and gradually becomes cooler 
toward the bottom. It perfectly answers the purpose it is intended for, 
that is, to keep a small greenhouse, in which to grow Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Calceolarias, and plants of that description, at a proper tem- 
perature, say from 42 to 50 degrees Fahr. In cases where a high 
temperature is required, I do not think it is suitable ; indeed, 1 think it 
would not be possible, except by an immense consumption of gas, to 
raise the temperature very high ; but in such a case as my own, an 
amateur wishing to keep his plants over winter in a healthy state, at 
very little trouble and expense, it is, I think, admirably adapted. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Petunia (Nieremhergia) intermedia. — When this most lovely, 
little, bushy, handsome flowering plant was first introduced into Great 
Britain, it was held in high esteem. Tlie mismanagement of culti- 
vators has tended to its disparagement ; but when properly treated, it 
grows freely and blooms profusely from April to November, in the 
greenhouse or pit -frame. In warm situations, it succeeds well in tli(‘ 
open ground, planting it out in May, and repotting at the end of 
summer. Its medium-sized (Petunia) flowers of crimson, ATlvet, and 
yellow colours,, render it exceedingly pretty. The following excellent 
particulars, by Alpha, relative to its succ(‘ssful management, have been 
given in the Gardeners Ckroniele ; and we hope many of our readers 
will be induced to grow this charming plant : 

“ Cuttings should he selected from Arm pieces of young wood, such 
as have not begun to produce flowers, planted in light sandy soil, 
covered with a bell-glass, and placed for a fortnight in a shady part of 
a cold frame, and then removed where the temperature may be from 
sixty to seventy degrees ; thus treated, they will be sufficiently rooted 
for potting off in about a month or five weeks. This petunia is difficult 
to winter in a soft state, and ns sometime is required to get up nice 
plants with well-matured wood, the cuttings should be got in before the 
end of June ; and where a stock for outdoor planting is re(juired, it will 
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be advisable to grow a few plants to furnish cuttings at the proper 
season. Pot singly in four-inch pots, as soon as the cuttings are suffi- 
ciently rooted, using light rich sandy soil, and place them in a close 
moist frame until they have made some progress ; afterwards, gradually 
accustom to a free circulation of air, and full exposure to the sun’s rays, 
in order to get the wood well ripened. An airy situation, free from 
damp, and where the temperature may average about forty degrees, will 
suit during winter. Those intended for planting out should be hardened 
during spring, by free exposure to air, on mild days ; but they had 
better be kept growing slowly, and if they can be shifted into hve-inch 
pots, this will assist in keeping them healthy and in having good plants 
at turning-out time, which will produce immediate effect. A warm 
sheltered situation, w'ith light rich sandy soil and thorough drainage, is 
indispensable. 

“ The plants intended to be grown in pots should be nice compact 
specimens, in five -inch pots, before winter, and should be induced to 
start into free growth as early iti spring as circumstances will permit. 
About the middle or end of Fehrnarv wdll he a proper time for placing 
the plants in a temperature of from filly to sixty degrees, keeping them 
near tlie glass, and admitting air freely on mild days. As soon as they 
are moderately rooted, shift into pots one or two sizes larger than those 
they occupy, according to the vigour of the plants. Very fine healthy 
specimens may he allowed eight-inch pots, while a size smaller will be 
more* suitable for such as are not so promising. Stop rather closely, 
and tie out the principal shoots ; maintain a moist atmosphere, but 
water carefully till the\yippcar to have taken to the fresh soil, especially 
any that were pot bound. Keep them growing as freely during the 
spring as can be done without inducing weakly growth. Beginners 
will probably experience considerable difficulty in getting some of their 
intended specimens to make a good start ; and they will act wisely in 
l)eing prepared with a few extra ])lants, which will enable them to thrown 
fniliires away, w ithout inconvenience ; for once get this plant into bad 
health, and it is not easily recovered. If all goes on well, they will be 
liandsome specimens, covered with flowers, by the middle of May, and 
should be placed in the greenhouse when its usual occupants are placed 
out of doors. Any of tlie specimens that have filled their pots wtII 
with roots, will be henetited by a shift, and all hy occasional waterings 
with clear weak manure water. AVhenthey have done flowering, which, 
if they are properly treated, will not he until w ell into the autumn, they 
may be thrown to the rubbish-heap ; as young plants occupy less space 
during winter, and generally make better specimens than old ones kept 
after flowering. 

“ The best soil for the pot culture of this plant is turfy sandy loam 
and fibrous peat, in about equal proportions, which should be broken 
up into small pieces, rejecting all that is not full of fibre. To four 
parts of this, add one of sharp silver-sand, and one of clean small pot- 
sherds. A small quantity of thoroughly decayed cow -dung, passed 
through a fine sieve, to free it from worms, intimately mixed with the 
compost, will be useful to healthy plants, especially in the final shift.” 

New Pelargoniums. — Nearly all our large flowered section of show 
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Pelargoniums have blossoms which have a dark blotch or spot upon each 
of the two upper petals, the lower ones being without, ^e have, how* 
ever, a few of this large flowered class wdiose blossoms have a dark 
blotch or spot upon each of the ^ve petals, as Hoyle’s Nonsuch, Ocella- 
tuin, and two or three others, which *\five sjwttecV have recently been 
distinguished as “ The Large-flowered Fancies ; ” and in consequence 
of their very distinctive character from the other flowers, those ought 
to form a separate section, and be exhibited as such. During the last 
four our five seasons we have had additions of these five spotted kinds 
by the seedlings of jMr. Ho^de and Mr. Foster, so that we possess suffi- 
cient varieties to form a collection for exhibiting. Mr. Miellez, florist, 
of Lille, in France, has obtained some of this handsome section of 
flowers, and gave 250/. for twenty varieties. Coloured figures of thir- 
teen lie has sent us, and plants of ton of the varieties are offered for 
sale. They are especially beautiful, and worth a place in every collec- 
tion. The following are the kinds sent us : 

Adele Odier.— -Upper petals briglit crimson, with a light margin, 
and a large dark blotch. Louver, pale flesh, with a dark spot at the 
middle. 

^Madami: de Laimortciere. — A beautiful pink, and each petal has 
a striking dark spot. 

Madame Eugene Cav aign ac. — A pure white ground ; upper petals 
have a darl; hloteh, sniTomided with fiery crimson, and a white margin. 
Lower, a scarlet spot at the middle of each. 

Coi.oNEi. Foissv. — Driglit rose ground; upper jietals a large dark 
hlotch, edged with ricli crimson. Lower, a large dark spot on each, 
and the petals beautifully netted with scarlet. 

(tENERAL Eugene Cavaignac. — llosy-lilac ground; upper petals 
a large dark Idotcli, surrounded with rich crimson aiicl a light margin. 
liOwer, each having a large dark spot, and slightly streaked. 

Triomehe de la Toivu. — A rosy-violet ground ; upper ))etals a 
large dark blotch, innrgincd with deep crimson. Lo\ver, each a dark 
.spot, and the})etals beautifully netted with scarlet. 

Culture oe the Hose in Pots for forcing or otherwise. — 
As to the pruning of roses in general, we see them left with new wood 
from five to ten inches in length, and this is called pruning ; what a 
delusion ! When you are about pruning, be not afraid of using your 
knife; two buds are enough to leave on the last year’s wood, as a general 
rule. If the plant or plants require more to form a neat head, cut 
accordingly, to make it as handsome ns circumstances will admit of ; 
but otherwise never think of leaving more than one or two buds. If 
the plants intended for forcing have had proper treatment through the 
summer, they will have been, of course, bedded in a convenient place 
in old tan or fine ashes ; either will do, as the rose does not like the hot 
rays of the sun to their roots ; in the summer, therefore, they should he 
plunged whether for forcing or otherwise. 

Root-Pruning. — When you are about potting the roses, he sure to 
see well to the root-pruning, which, by some people, is not even thouglit 
of, much less done. Cut away all damaged roots, and if a wound is 
perceptible, or he cankered, cut it clean away ; it is far h(fttt‘r to have 
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only two clean roots than a dozen bruised ones. If you wish to bud 
roses for pot culture, let it be done as close As possible to the stock, as 
it makes a much neater-looking plant ; it also does away with that un- 
sightly appearance of so many sticks and ties, which are objectionable. 

Propagating. — If you wish to have a good stock of roses, have 
some pots, No. 32’s, in readiness, cleaned and filled with the proper 
soil suitable for the rose, then select the best sorts you have at hand, 
take care they are good free bloomers, then insert in each pot six 
cuttings, one joint under-ground, two above, and place them in a cool 
situation, plunged to the rim, and attend to the watering and keeping 
them cleans This operation ought to take place in the early part of 
October. 

Soil. — The best suited for the rose is good loam, two-thirds, and 
the other in equal parts of well decomposed dung and sharp grit ; the 
latter may appear to some people useless, but I find it a great acquisi- 
tion ; it causes a quicker growth, and much promotes the certain rooting 
of cuttings. 

The following twenty-two sorts are the best for forcing j — La Reine, 
Lee’s Perpetual, Geant des Bataillies, Duchess of Sutherland, Madam 
Laffy, Mrs. Elliott, Basonne Prevost, Ijouis Bonaparte, Comte de Paris, 
and Dr. Marx. These require but little heat. 

Tea Roses, &c. — Devaniensis, Eliza Sauvage, Saffrone, Bougere, 
Blush Odorata, Goubalt, Adam, and Smith’s Yellow Noisette. These, 
like the above, require but little heat. 

Moss, Cabbage, Provence, and Unique Roses are the best old sorts 
for forcing. All roses do best plunged in a gentle tan-bed, with a gentle 
top heat, and watered with manure water alternately. -- H. Stillwell. 

Pricrling out Annuals on turf. — Last spring you gave in- 
structions about this process, as also to sow seeds upon turfs, I tried 
both and succeeded most satisfactory. I procured a quantity of good 
loamy turfs one inch thick, laid them in a frame of mild peat-grass, 
side down, sprinkled over the surface with fine sifted soil, and sowed 
a quantity of my best annuals, and shaded from sun, keeping the 
lights closed till the plants appeared; I then gave air freely, and as soon 
as I dare venture safely, I took out the turfs, having one turf sown 
with one kind of flower, and I carefully cut them into very small por- 
tions, and planted them out in my flower beds and borders. They had 
no check, not a plant perished, and such a show of fine annuals I never 
saw before. With my German asters, stocks, zimias, portutaccas, &c., 
I sowed the seed on turfs ; but as soon as big enough to prick out, I did 
so with them but upon turfs, and gradually inured them to the open 
air. At the planting-out time I cut the turfs, so as to leave one or two 
plants on each bit, and thus put them in the beds and borders. By this 
process not one either flagged or failed. I had not to shade them, or 
be mortified by seeing tliem flag or shrivel up, as I often previously had 
by the old mode of raising on beds, or in pots, and at planting- time, to 
put them out with the soil separated from the roots. — A. Florist. 

Campanula Vidalii.— Observing in last year’s , volume of this 
Magazine that this beautiful plant does not bloom till a second season, 
in May I bought a plant, which had been raised the previous year, and 
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it sooa grew to a nice bush, having eight branches ; I encouraged it, 
by having it in a very ridi soil, and I had a long spike of flowers on 
each shoot. The large waxy<white blossoms, of handsome form, 
rendered the plant one of the most lovely plants I ever saw. It con- 
tinued to bloom till December. It does well, I am informed, either 
planted out in a warm place in the open ground about the first week 
in May, or (as I kept mine), in the greenhouse. It merits a place in 
both situations, and in every garden. I am glad to see it can be had, 
too, at a trifling cost. — John Bowyer, St. Joliifs-wood-road. 

Propagation of Indian Azaleas.— By the following mode of 
treatment I have propagated this beautiful tribe of greenhouse plants 
as freely as Dahlias or Verbenas are. As soon as the new shoots are 
from two to three iuches long, I cut them off exactly at the place where 
they started from, at this last pushing, that is, the union point of the 
last season and present season’s wood. I dress off the lower half of 
the leaves, and having a pot Imlf filled with cracks, bits of turfy peat 
over them, upon which is two inches deep of silver sand. The cuttings 
are stuck in, watered, and after drying for an hour or two, the pots are 
plunged in a moderate warm liot-bed; a bell-glass placed over, and 
shaded from mid-day sun. If too much moisture inside the glass, 
it is occasionally wiped off. In about three weeks, or a month, every 
cutting is usually rooted ; but a little air is admitted for a week, or ten 
days, by tilting the glass on one side, and then each cutting is potted 
off, singly kept in the frame for a week or two, and gradually inured 
by more air. One-year old plants become wide bushes, and bloom the 
second season. To make them bushy I stop the leading shoot when it 
is about six inches high, and side shoots are produced freely. 

A London Grower. 

Bushy Balsams. — To have Balsams in bloom for a long period, sow 
twice. The first in March, and the plants will bloom fine from the mid- 
dle of May to the beginning of August. Sow again the first week in May, 
and the plants will bloom from the end of July to November. Till the 
plants are about six inches high keep them in a hot-bed frame of good 
heat, from 65 to 75 degrees. After this give them air liberally, to keep 
them stiff. Clip off all the flowers^ till the plants liave formed a due 
proportion of branches. Till the plant, is formed nearly the size 
required, branches are the deMved object ; after that flowers must be, 
and a due proportion must be retained. When the leading shoot 
has risen as high as desired, pinch off the top ; this will encourage the 
branches, and contribute to form a busli. They flourish admirably in 
equal parts of good turfy loam, which has been heaped, turned, &c., for 
a year, well rotted cow-dung, and vegetable, or leaf mould, with a free 
drainage. Give manure water once or twice every week, when the plants 
have got into a rapid state of growth. Plants thus treated will furnish 
amazing fine flowers, and form perfect bushes of beauty. 

A Practitioner. 




S EE that the proper quantities of plants, seeds, &c., are 
in due course of preparation for the summer display. 

* Plans of flower-gardens, &c., should be sketched on pa]>er, v 
and the appropriate regulations for future arrangement and plans required 
be put down ; this attention is of much assistance. 

In the Flower-Garden. — Last month was the best time for 
grafting shrubs, as Thorns, Limes, &c., but late-growing kinds may 
still be done, as Rhododendrons, &c. 


AiinuaUi hardy — such as Clarkia, Nemophila, Larkspur, &c., may 
still be sown in the open bed. Seeds of Biennials^ too, should now be 
sown in beds— such as IToIlyhocks, Sw^eet Williams, Scabious, Canter- 
bury Bells, &c. Also seeds of Perennials, as Phloxes, Campanulas, 
&c. Finish planting out Biennials and Perennials, and dividing large 
patches of border plants. Hollyhocks must be put in immediately ; 
water them as soon as planted. Newly-budded trees, that is those 
budded last season, should be looked over, and if any portion of the 
stock be pushing shoots, they must be rubbed off, so that the entire 
strength should go to the new shoot engrafted. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses. — Give air freely on all suitable occa- 
sions, to prevent the flower-stems being drawm up weakly. The blos- 
soms w^ll soon be opening ; no water must be allowed to fall upon 
them, and they must be shaded from hot sun. 

Pinks. — If beds of them are required, make them immediately. A 
loamy soil, made of turfs a few inches thick, and well rotted, with an 
equal portion of old decayed cow-dung, is admirably adapted for their 
growth. It should be nine inches deep, and have a good drainage below. 
The plants must be removed with as much of the ball of soil as pos- 
sible, and be planted six inches apart. High raised beds are not bene- 
ficial, except in low, wet situations. Autumn planted beds should be 
top-dressed with a little rich soil, and the plants be made firm in their 
places ; a few small sticks stuck around amongst the shoots will prevent 
twisting off. 

Banunciduses and Anemonies. — When the plants are risen an inch 
or two high, have the soil pressed closely around them with the hands, 
stopping up any holes made by worms, &c. A top-dressing, too, of 
rich compost, free from wire-worm is very beneficial. Often stir up 
the soil between the rows. Showers of rain are very beneficial for 
their grow th ; if none fall, water with soft water in the morning ; well- 
water is injurious. Weak manure-water occasionally poured between 
the plants contribute to vigour. 

Tulips. — Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from 
hail, FROST, and strong wind. Keep the soil firm around the stem. 
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and mind that water does not lodge in the heiu^t pf the plant where the 
infant flower is, or it will be damaged ; gcntlj open the leaves to admit 
the water to drain off. 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure by 
tying to proper supports. Stir up the surface soil. 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a 
top-dressing of rich soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New 
beds of them should also be planted. A few sticks among the shoots 
prevent them being twisted. 

Chrysanthemuim , — Strike cuttings, or pot off rooted suckers. 

Moses , — Now plant out the tender China and Tea, or Bourbons, &c. 

In the Forcing-frame. — Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Ama- 
ranthuses, &c., that require potting off, or repotting, should be duly 
attended to ; also Thunbergias, Browallias, Lobelias, Brachycoma, &c. 
Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, &c., should be potted off singly. 
Dahlias, too, should be placed so as not to be drawn up weakly. 
Achimenes must be potted off singly. (See articles on Culture in 
previous Numbers.) Tender Annuals, as Stocks, Zinnias, &c., should 
be placed in a cool frame or pit, to prevent them being drawn up 
weakly. Where it is practicable to pick out, such as Stocks, Asters, 
&c., upon beds, and protect with frames, it should be done ; it gives a 
robust growth to them. Cuttings of most greenhouse plants may now 
be put off. Voung plants of Fuchsias, now procured, if six inches 
high, will make fine ones for shows in summer. 

In the Greenhouse.— Admit all the air possible. Repot Lobelias, 
Tigridias, Geraniums, Verbenas, and other simliar plants for beds. 
All other kinds of plants, requiring repotting should now be done. 
Such as are straggling, &c., should he cut in, to render them bushy. 
Pelargoniums will require particular attention in tying up, watering, 
and fumigating (if green fly be perceived) ; occasionally give a little 
manure- water, (See articles on Culture in' previous volume.) Camel- 
lias, when done blooming, examine the roots, and, if necessary, repot 
(see articles upon, for soil, &c.) ; then place them in a warm part 
of the greenhouse or forcing-house, giving due attention to watering, 
&c., till the wood is firm and flower-buds are set ; they may then be 
removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually hardened by more air, &c. 
Japan Lilies flourish best in peat soil and sand, Cinerarias require par- 
ticular attention ; pot or repot' young seedlings, and fumigate if green 
fly appear. 

A careful inspection of the greenhouse plants should be made, to see 
which require repotting, and do it at once, not waiting till some general 
performance. Such .Azaleas as have done blooming must directly be 
repotted, and their growth afresh be gently promoted in a higher tem- 
perature for a short time. 

Ericas , — Any requiring repotting should be done directly ; avoid 
too large pots with the less vigorous growers, but free growers will 
require room to extend in proportion. Give air freely, but avoid 
draughts, especially from east and north. '^Calceol arias require repot- 
tinrr to have a vigorous bloom.* 
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Hoeticultural Society Mrbtino, March 15. — The objects of exhibition specially 
invited on this occasion were hybrid Rhododehdrons, forced Strawberries, and salads ; but 
no Rhododendrons or Strawberries came, and only one salad was produced, in the shape of 
a very fine collection of such vegetables from *Mr. Burns, gardener to Lord Stanhope, at 
Chevening. It consisted of blanched Chicory (the entire-leaved sort), curled and Batavian 
Endive, Bath Cos and hardy green Iiettuce ; American, Normandy, Golden, Curled, and 
Water Cresses ; Italian Corn Salad, a much better kind than the common sort ; white 
Mustard, common garden Sorrel, Burnet, Red Beet, Chervil, Cole’s Dwarf Red Celery in 
admirable condition, being sound and solid, and beautifully blanched ; Tarragon, early 
frame Radishes, Chives, and Tripoli Onions. A Banksian Medal was awarded. A similar 
award was likewise made to Mr. Bailey, Shardeloes, for a Prickly Cayenne Pine-apple, 
weighing Slbs. 8oz, It was remarked, that this variety ought to be more commonly culti- 
vated than it is, possessing, as it does, all the good qualities of an Euvilic, without any of 
its bad ones. Mr. Butcher, gardener to W. Leaf, Esq., of Streatham, sent two bunches 
of Muscat, of Alexandria, Grapes, a little shrivelled, but still in good preservation, and a 
hunch of Black Barbarossa, which, although of last year’s produce, was plump and fresh 
as the best new Grapes could possibly be. A Banksian Medal was awarded it. Of plants, 
Messrs. Weeks and Co., of Chelsea, sent Puya Longifolia, for which a Certificate of Merit 
was awarded, and cut flowers of Nytnphaea Cserulea and Dentata. Tlie Puya was fastened 
on a block of wood like an Orchid, a condition in which its numerous long scarlet flowers 
produced a brilliant display ; and it w’as mentioned, that, owing to the hardness of their skin, 
they kept long in perfection. It is one of those high-coloured Pitcairnia-like plants which 
inhabit tropical America, and which are found to be so handsome in our stoves at a season 
when such things are most wanted. Among miscellaneous subjects were bark and wood 
of Fitz-Roya Patagonica, from Messrs. Standiah and Noble, of Bagshot. The wood bore 
considerable resemblance to Cedar, being red, smooth, and beautiful ; the bark was thick 
and spongy, and appeared destined by Nature to protect the tree from cold, furnishing addi- 
tional proof that it will turn out to be hardy in this country, which it promises to be. A 
collection of varieties of Indian Corn was exhibited by G. T. Davy, Esq., of Sussox- 
sqiiare, Ilyde-park, They were from Cusco, and consisted of very fine large kinds little 
known in this country, but unfortunately too tender for our climate. It was hinted, how- 
ever, that they might be found worth a trial in some of the Colonies, whoso summers are 
longer and warmer than our own. It was stated that this Cusco corn was quite different 
from the Indian corn of North America. Aii imported cone of the New Holland Arau- 
caria Bidwillii was contributed by Lieut.-Coloncl Sir Thomas Mitchell. It is the Bunya- 
Bunya of the natives, who feed on its largo bean-like - seeds. From the Garden of the 
Society came Oncidium Barbatum, the fine variety of Dendrobium Nobile, called Blandy- 
anum, the hardy blue- flowered Californian Ceanothus Rigidus, the true Acacia Celastri- 
folia, a useful species for pot culture, two Heaths and Epacrises, the Swan River shrub 
Trymalium Odoratissimura, Cytisus Racemosus, and Polygala Dalmaisiana. The garden 
also supplied the fallowing varieties of Salad vegetables; viz., Lettuces, Scarole i Fleur 
Blanche, Chicoi^e fine d’Etg, and Sauvage Ara^lioree Panachee, Mustard ; American, 
Normandy, and other Cress ; Ccleri Gros Violet de Tours, Early White Winter Radish, 
Deptford Onion, Burnet, common garden Sorrel, broad-leaved ditto, French ditto, and 
Oseille de Belleville, by far the host sort; also Chervil, Atkins’ Crimson and Sutton’s fine 
Dark Red Beet, Mnche Rondc and M. d’ltalie ; the latter decidedly the king of Corn 
Salads. Cuttings of the following fruit-trees were distributed ; viz., Dunmore rium^ a 
variety raised by the late Mr. Knight, and described in the Society’s Transactions. It is a 
good-sized oval fruit — yellow, although it sprang from a seed of the Purple Imperatrice 
and Pollen of Coe’s Golden Drop. The flesh adheres to the stone, is yellowish, extremely 
rich and sugary, so much so, that it shrivels and dries like a preserved Prune. The tree 
is hardy, and bears well as a standard, ripening later than Coe’s Golden Drop. It is not 
much in cultivation, but is highly approved of by all who have fruited it. BeadneWs 
Seedling Pear. — This is a middle-sized sort, so molting and juicy, that it is scarcely 
possible for any Pear to he more so. It ripens in the end of September or beginning of 
October. The tree is vigorous and bears very abundantly. Nouveau Poiteau and 
Colmar tardif Pears. — These were received from M. Van Houtte as new and good sorts ; 
but as they have not yet fruited in the garden, nothing further could be said respecting 
them. — Gardeners' Chronicle. 
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Cinerarias, Bulbs, &c. — A eubscriber to the “ Cabinet " wishes to be informed as 
to the cultivation of Cinerarias. Seedlings are so apt to be worthless, that (except in 
large quantities) it is hardly worth while growing them. He .wishes to know whether 
cuttings or divisions of the root grow well' and, in fact, what is the best way of pre- 
serving and propagating the good sorts after they have bloomed in the greenhouse in the 
months of March and April. He has also two circular beds (eight feet in diameter) filled 
with roots for spring, blooming Crocus, Grape Hyacinths, and Turban Ranunculus; he 
would like to be advised what to do with the beds after their beauty has past. He 
believes all those bulbs and tubers to thrive better by being left all the year round with 
soil ; and he suggests if some creeper might not be used to cover a low wire frame, so as 
to screen the beds without there being any need to disturb them. If this might be, 
what creeper could be so used ? He suggests a horizontal wire, forming a table two feet 
fjom the ground, or a low cone. 

Spot on Pelargonium Leaves. — A young gardener informs us that bis collection 
of these plants has been much blemished by this pest. When your plants have done 
blooming in summer, you head them down, as it is termed. A week or ten daysjoreutOMs 
lay the pots on their sides, withhold water, then cut back duly and place the plants in a cold 
frame, where you can put the sashes on to prevent rain falling upon them. Water the 
bulbs once; then on seeing the buds pushing, increase it. Thin away extra shoots, keep 
the leaves dry, and bouse the plants early in autumn, protecting them from wet and cold^ 
(Itvnp u'indtiy and you will escape 'the spot you complain about. If, on cutting in the 
plintf, any shoot should bleed, dust the part with a little lime in a powdery state ; that 
will stop it. 

Cantu A Dependens. — T. I., you stale, “ I cannot make this plant bloom, although 
it has grown very freely during the last summer.” If the shoots have become somewhat 
woody^ being well ripened last season, your plant will, no doubt, bloom well the coming 
season. Young struck plants do not usually bloom the year they are raised. The previous 
year’s wood supplies the blooming shoots. 

To Bloom Chrysanthemums early. — G. Bailey asks, “ Can these plants be culti- 
vated so as to bloom earlier in the summer? ” We have already noticed that one of our 
readers bad struck cuttings in autumn, and kept the plants growing in an airy part of a 
light greenhouse, and they bloomed fine in March and April. No doubt, by keeping a 
portion of these autumn-struck plants in a cooler place than the greenhouse, — say, frame or 
pit, during winter, but just growing, — the plants could be brought to bloom in May or 
June, and by pursuing proper means at any other period of the year. 

Ink for Zinc Labels. (W. S. W.) — Reduce equal parts of verdigris and sal-ammo- 
niac to powder, add one-fourth part of lanip-bluck, and five parts of water; mix the com- 
position well in a stone mortar ; add the water gradually, and take care to shake the 
composition before it is used. 

Gardenia Stanleyana. (W. W.) — The plant is a native of Sierra Leone, and 
requires to be in a stove ; also to liave a 7noisl temperature. It must be syringed over- 
head morning and afternoon, a short time before sunset, during its season of growth, but 
not when in bloom. After blooming it must b.'ive less water at the roots, and be kept in 
a cooler situation, and have a rest till the beginning of February, when it must be repotted 
in equal parts of one-year-old turfy loam, sandy peat, and leaf-mould, with a liberal drain- 
age, and be placed iu a higher temperature. It always flourishes best when the rools are 
kept warm by being plunged iu a bark bed, or standing upon a warm (not hot) flue. So 
circumstanced, we have uniformly seen it bloom profusely. 

Cape Gooseberry (Pbysalis cdulis). — It is not generally known that the fruit of the 
Cape Gooseberry, a very old inhabitant of our greenhouses, makes an excellent open tart or 
preserve, but such I find to be the case. The following bints on its cultivation may be 
useful to those who may feel inclined to give it a trial : 

“It may be raised from seeds very early in the year; but I find it far preferable to raise 
a supply of plants from cuttings in January, as they produce fruit which is much finer, and 
ripens much earlier in the summer than that homo on plants raised from seeds. The 
plants should be gradually hardened in March, and should be turned out subsequently 
under a south wall, in a favourable soil and position. They will perfect their fruit by the 
end of July, and will go on bearing abundant crops until the end of October, particularly 
if the superfluoMS shoots and leaves are occasionally cut away, in order to allow the rays of 
the sun to reach the fruit.” — Hev, TAomas JRooper, ITtcft //r7/, Brighton. — Horticultural 
Society's JouniuK 
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Ga8-Hbating.— 1 have lately seen another gas stove at woik in a greenhouse belonging 
to Mr. Lightfoot, of Camberwell. His bot-chaniber or stove is m the inside of the house, 
with a gutter to admit air to the gas-jets from without. The door of this stove is very 
small, and shuts so closely, that no escape of gas nor any air can get into the house, which 
is 1‘2 feet long by 3 feet wide, and 8 feet high, with glass on all sides. The tliermometer 
on the mornings of the severest frosts has never been under 40®. The plants look re- 
markably healthy, and are all in a growing stjrtc ; the joints of the pipes are cemented with 
white lead, and there is no bad smell whatever. The pipe passes all round the house, and 
runs out into the open air. Any one can see Mr. Lightfoot’s house, and can judge for 
himself; the expense ho considers nothing at all, compared with the nuisance of fire- 
lighting and other inconveniences attending ordinary modes of heating . — James CuthiUf 
CamL ncdl. — Gardeners* Chronicle. 

Mr. M‘Glashkn's Planting-Machine. — In our February Number wo inserted some 
particulars of this machine in connection with some operations which had taken place in 
Scotland. On the second of March the apparatus w’as tested, as to its capability, in the 
Garden of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. 

The object of the Inventor was to construct a machine which could be readily fixed, 
and be capable of lifting small plants, shrubs, or trees even of twenty yards high, and to 
remove them in an upright position : also to retain the soil undisturbed within the appa- 
ratus. The tree, which was moved on this occasion was a black Italian poplar, fifty-five 
feet high, and in about half an hour it was lifted out of the ground in an upright position, 
and so retained for some time. It was in the afterpart of the day drawn to a hole at a 
short distance, and replanted. 

The principle of the plan was admired by all who saw the operations, and they were gene- 
rally satibfied with the result. It is not often trees of such a size will be moved, but it is 
proved they can readily be done. The Inventor had similar constructed machines of small 
sizes, to show that it can bo applied to remove even a small flower-border plant with 
perfect safety. We intend to give a figure of the apparatus, and therefore defer giving 
additional descriptions to that occasion. With all trees that have abundance of fibrous 
roots, even up to the bole, or crown of roots, tlie apparatus is admirably adapted to its 
purpose; and not a tree will fail if after treatment is duly attended to. There are many 
kinds of trees and shrubs that, after having attained a large size, have but few if any 
fibrous roots within several yards of tlie bole ; and the Hbrous roots being remote, beyond 
wlierc the present large machine would compass, — all such roots, so essential to the re- 
establishment of the plant, would be cut off. It would, with such trees or shrubs, be best 
to commence at a proper distance from the tree to clear away the soil, so that the fibrous 
roots be retained, and thus freeing tliem up to where the apparatus extended to them it 
might be fixed so as to retain the roots to the full extent, by having spaces between the 
knives through which the roots would be placed; the entire of soil then might he removed 
within tlie machine, and any phuit might be removed with a certainty of growing. 

New Phlox. Dubus’s Phlox Criterion. — Many of our readers are aware that 
P. Depressa was an liybrid from P. Druminoudi, impregnated by one of the perennial 
Phloxes. The P. Criterion is an hybrid fiom P. Depressa, impregnated by one of the 
common kinds. It is a vigorous grower, of medium height, producing large heads of 
flowers, each blossom being an inch across, and of excellent form. Each petal is of a 
beautitul rosy-lilac, with a very distinct white margin. It blooms all the summer season. 
Plants will be ready for sale the first week in May, by M. Meilleiz. It merits a place in 
every flow'er-garden. 

Excellent Compost foe Roses. — The following compost I have used for ruses, 
both grown in pots and the open ground, with astonishing results, Frcun a rich meadow 
I obtained some strong loamy turf, four inches thick. 1 had it laid into a heap, like a 
dung-bed, three feet thick ; it was turned over four times, and chopped during the first 
year ; 1 then added an equal quantity of old rotten dung, and mixed them up well, and 
used it as required. — Senejc. 

Japan Lilies. — As soon as the bulbs show signs of pushing, generally in March, pot 
them. Carefully loosing away the old soil and decayed roots, and pot in equal parts of 
turfy loam a year old, turfy peat, and well rotted cow-dung, leaf-mould and sand com- 
posing the otlier part. Have a liberal draim^e of broken pot, upon which lay a portion of 
moss and lumps of charcoal. Cover the bulb four inches, and as the stem pushes, side 
rootlets will be produced ; then fix a neat wire rim, five or six inches deep, around the 
top of the pot, and fill it as high as the rootlets push, with chopped pieces of turfy loam and 
turfy peat. This attention greatly promotes the vigour of their growth and bloom. De 
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iM>t give much water till the item appears above the aoil, theti increase ia propotti<yfi to the 
growth. Give manure water once a week, and soft lifater on dl other ooeasions . — A 
Ncibleman's Flower Gardener, 

Chinkse pRiMEOsa. — An immense number of these beautiful flowering plants are 
brought to Covent-gnrdcn during the winter and spring months. A marked improvement 
in blooming them is very apparent, especially the single flowered. The coloured ones are 
now of rich bright colours, some being quite a rich crimson, with a yellow eye. The 
colours are improved, it is said, by cultivation only. 

In the following compost, with due attention, what would have pale roay>]ilac flowers in 
common soil will produce flowers of a bright rosy^red or crimson, and greatly improved 
in size. To equal parts of old decomposed cow-dmg^ and well rotted vegetable Mouldj add 
a liberal sprinkling of sand, and a free drainage. In this compost, both the single and 
double.flowered bloom most admirably. The refuse from a vegetable or flower-garden 
supplies the vegetable mould. 

To INDUCE THE MlTRARIA COCCINKA, STREPTOCARPUS RhJXII, AND AESCHY- 
NANTHus Lobbianus TO BLOOM. — If Some one of your numerous readers give me a 
little advice as to the best manner of cultivating Mitraiia Coccinea, T should be greatly 
obliged. 1 have looked for some account of it in every number of your Cabinet for some 
time past, without success; also on Streptocarpus Rhexii, and .^schynanthus Lobbianus. 
These plants grow amazingly, but do not flower. If you would kindly assist me with your 
advice in an early Number, it would greatly oblige one of your coustant readers for some 
years.— A/. F. Bridgwater. 
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DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS.-THE MOUTAN DIELYTRA. 


I N previous Volumes we have noticed this truly handsome herbaceous 
plant ; but its being increasingly admired each successive season, as 
improvements in its cultivation occurs, we are induced to give a figure 
of it, not only to perpetuate it in our Magazine, but also to allure our 
readers universally to possess one or more plants, which is adapted to 
ornament the stove, greenhouse, conservatory, dwelling-room, or^ flower- 
garden— growing and blooming freely in each situation. 

It is really surprising that this charming flowering plant was not 
much earlier introduced into our own gardens, as mention Is made of its 
beauty nearly one hundred years ago, by Xnramsehefr, Linnasas, 
Gmelhi, and others, Linnaeus, In his Species Pkntaram, gives Siberia 
as its native country, whilst others state, Siberia or Tartary. It 
appears, however, to have been known only in Northern China or the 
borders of Tartary and China,” and not to be a denizen of any part of 
the Russian empire. Mr, Fortune, however, on his mission to China, 
states, he first saw it in the artificial rocks in the Grotto-garden, Island 
of Ciiusan, growing along with the very beautiful flowering sl^ub, 
Weigelia rosea. He adds, “ It is one of the plants of which the Chinese 
mandarins arc so fond and that they cultivate with so much pride in 
all their gardens.** He forwarded plants of it to the Horticulture 
Society, from whence it soon spread in this country. At that period it 
’ toves, subsequently in the greenhouse, and latterly 

the flower-garden, wh^re it grows and blooms most 
oves to be quite hardy. We liave seen some noble 
out-doors, but not equal to the specimen which is 
K ’ 
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described in tlie following communication which a gentleman forwarded 
to us last year : 

** The plant I alluded to in my recent letter to you, was planted the 
year before last, in the garden of a gentleman at Lexden-heath, near 
Colchester, and was then only a few inches high. During that and the 
last year it grew and flmirished wonderfully, but this year it reached a 
size and form that very far surpasses anything of the kind that I ever 
heSrd of. In the middle of August it became necessary to cut it down, 
on account of its enormous size, to prevent it from destroying some 
neighbouring Roses, and it then measured upwards of 30 feet in cir- 
cumference, and 5 feet in height. I have never had an opportunity of 
examining it closely, but I have constantly seen and admired it from 
the road in passing by, and I have repeatedly heard from one who has 
been inside the garden, that what I have here stated is entirely correct. 
I have also been told that between April and August it frequently bore 
upwards of 200 perfect spikes of flowers at once, and that it had not a 
single stem or branch broken by the wind, although in a very bleak and 
exposed situation. I should add, that it is planted in the richest arti- 
ficial soil that can be made, and that in winter it is left wholly unpro- 
tected. In the flower-garden of the same gentleman there are also 
extraordinary specimens of the Myoporum tenuifolium, the two sorts of 
Vincas, and of the new Cantua dependans. I have not seen them 
myself, but I am informed by good authority that they are of a size and 
form far beyond anything ever attained in any of our best-managed 
greenhouses, owing entirelv, I believe, to the soil which is given to 
them.*' 

We find it thrive admirably in our own garden, and is not injured the 
least during winter, springing up vigorously each succeeding spring. 
It is one of the prettiest ornaments, too, when grown in pots, either for 
the greenhouse, sitting-room, or entrance-hall. It is of the easiest 
culture ; in a rich loam and sandy peat, well drained, it succeeds well. 
It is readily increased by cuttings, in the same manner as is done with 
Dahlias, also by division of the thick, fleshy roots, securing an eye 
to each. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Cersus MacDonaldi^. — Mrs. MacDonald^s Night Flower* 
iNG Cereub. — The plant was received at the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
from Honduras, sent by Mrs. General Mac Donald. It was planted 
against the back wall of the cactus-house, and it trailed against the 
wall, where it has bloomed. A casual observer might have passed the 
■plant, and supposed it to he an unusually large-flowered NigVit- 
Womng Ceteus,'’ \)\xt on inspection, the stems and branches, flower 
buds, patent petals, and above all the great size of the flowers, fourteen 
mches across, and fourteen inches long, all indicate a most distinct 
(magmficent) species. So rapid is the growth of the plant, that the 
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cutting sent from Honduras soon covered the back wall of a rather lofty 
greenhouse. 

The buds and the flowers are so large, and so showy, that they seem 
as if they could not belong to such meagre, half-starved leafless 
branches. 

The tube is green, tinged with brown. At night the flower expands. 
The calyx sepals spread and reflex, red at the outer side, and orange 
inside. The petals are white, with a slight primrose tinge, and form a 
broadish cup inside the deep-coloured sepals. The numerous yellow 
stamens form a circle around the yellow-rayed style. It is a superb 
species, well worth cultivating in every suitable greenhouse. (Figured 
in the Botanical Magazine^ 4707.) 

Denprobium heterocarpum. The imrious-fruited . — A stove 
orchid from Assam, and was bloomed in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
Sepals and petals of a cream colour. Lip disc beautifully velvety, 
outside cream colour, but inside of a golden yellow, streaked and veined 
with blood-red lines. The blossoms are fragrant, each is three inches 
across. (Figured in Botanical Magazine, 4708.) 

Crossandra flava. —Mr. Whitfield discovered 

this species growing in the fissures of rocks upon the Sugar-loaf 
Mountain in Sierra Leone, Africa. The plant is shrubby, but does not 
rise more than six to eight inches “above the surface of the ground, and 
is unbranched. The leaves are nine inches, or more, long. The flowers 
are produced in a large four-sided spike, of a bright yellow, five 
petalled, each blossom an inch across, having much the appearance of 
the blossom of the Jasminum revolutum. (Figured in Botanical Ma^^ 
gazine, 4710.) 

Pitcairnia echinata; Echinated flowered. — The plant is 
very like one of the pine-apple plants. The flowering stem rises from 
centre, long, and has a few leaves upon it, which are gradually shorter 
towards the top. The flowers are pendant, two inches long, with a 
long footstalk, and are produced in a long spike, calyx sepals are red 
at the base, and the rest part of a rich yellow. Petals cream-coloured, 
half as long again as the sepals. It is a very interesting and pretty 
flowering species. It is supposed to be a native of Mexico, and will 
require to be either in the stove, or a warm greenhouse. (Figured in 
Botanical Magazine, 4709.) 

AauiLEGiA FORMOSA, — This very pretty blooming plant is figured 
in Mr. Van Houtte’s Flore. It is a hardy herbaceous, tallish-growing 
plant. The sepals are, in an early stage, purple, but when the flowers 
are fully grown they are of a rich orange-red colour, with the petal- 
like limbs of a pretty yellow. It is very handsome, and merits a 
place in every flower-garden. 

Centropogon TovARENsis. — Mr. Linden, of Brussels, obtained 
this very handsome species from Venezuela, which has bloomed in his 
nursery establishment. It belongs to the order of Lobeliaceee, its 
flowers being produced in terminal racemous heads, similar t<S Justicia 
curnea, each head having from twelve to twenty blossoms, and the 
tube of each flower bemg about two inches long, of a rich carmine red. 
It is a valuable acquisition to the stove or greenhouse. It flourishes 

K 
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during summer in the flower-garden. It requires a rich soili and will 
bloom diro^hotit summer, and in the stove during winter too, — 
Figured in Vm Houtte' 9 Flore, p. 802, 

Goleds Blumeii. — Synonym Plectranthus concolor pictus,” 
originally from Java. It is one of the soft wooded plants, similar to 
the Plectranthus. The leaves are large-ovate acuminate, of a lively 
green, having on the centre portion a large stain of crimson velvet, 
producing a pretty effect. The flowers are produced in whorls, and 
form long terminal spikes. The blossoms are small, of sage-like form, 
three parts of an inch long, the upper portion being white, and the 
lower part is of a lilac-blue colour. It is a very pretty plant, deserving 
a place in every greenhouse. It also does well in the open border 
during summer, being turned out towards the end of May. — Figured in 
Van Iloutte^s FlorCy p. 801. 

Weigelia Meteler Kampii (or W. amabilis), — This is said to be 
one of the finest shrubs ever introduced from Japan. The foliaae is 
very fine, and the flowers are produced in large terminal heads of 
very rich rose-colour. We understand Mr. Van Houtte gave one 
hundred and live pounds for the plant. 

Apiielandra MicANS. — The flowers are produced in fine heads, 
superior to A. aurantiaca, and the foliage is much finer. It is a 
valuable acquisition to the stove, and blooms freely in winter too. 

Ardisea Crentilata Fructo Albo. — Most of our readers have 
admired the rich scarlet berries of the A. crenulata (similar in size to 
the common Holly berries), which appear so ornamental in our stoves 
during autumn and winter. The present plant has white fruit, which 
contrasts very prettily with the sc<arlet of the original species.. It can 
be purchased at five shillings each. 

Boronia Drummondii. — The foliage is exceedingly neat, and the 
flowers of a fine red colour. In Mr. Van Iloutte’s collection. 

Genathyllis Tulipifera. — A very charming plant, having the 
appearance of the Beufortia decussate, with terminal flowers, of a 
beautiful yellow, veined with crimson, in the manner of tulips, which in 
form they resemble too. 

Gloriosa PLANTii (from Port Natal). — The flowering stem rises 
three feet high, erect like those of the upright Alstrsemerias. At one 
foot high it produces a cluster of flowers, at two feet another, and at 
three feet the terminal one is borne. Tlie blossoms are fine, of a 
beautiful red colour. It is a valuable acquisition for the stove or warm 
greenhouse. In Mr. Van Houtte’ s collection. 

Centropogon speciosus. — This is another superb flowering plant, 
belonging to the order Lobeliacese. The leaves are of a velvet green 
above, and a deep red beneath, very handsome. The flowers are of a 
brilliant orange-scarlet, and their fine heads are very ornamental. It 
merits a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. In the collection of 
M. Linden, of Brussels. 

CvANELLA METALLiCA. — This fine plant is somewhat like the 
Medinellas. The leaves are of a metallic blue, and divided into parts 
with satin green. This large fine foliage has a striking appearance, said 
to be unequalled in beauty. lu Mr. Linden’s collection of stove pknts. 
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Espeletia Argentea — It is from the Andes of Columbia^ and 
grows near to perpetual snow. The leaves are beautifully silvered* in 
rosettes, and have an elegant appearance. The flowers are yellow, 
produced in branching spikes, similar to a candelabra. 

Eipeletia NERiiFOLiA. — This is an inhabitant too of the same 
situation as the previous one. The leaves are green above, but white 
beneath. The flowers are white, numerous, produced in a large 
raceme. In Mr. Linden’s collection. 

Diustema quinquevaunera. — A pretty achimenes-like plant, 
having glossy leaves. The flowers are white, having five purple spots 
around the centre of each blossom. In Mr. Linden’s collection. 

Dipteracanthus paniculatus. — From New Grenada. The 
plant is rather small, but blooms abundantly ; the flowers are of a lilac- 
blue. A handsome plant for a warm greenhouse ; strong heat is inju- 
rious to its growth. In Mr. Linden’s collection. 

Eucharis CANDIDA. — It belongs to the Amaryllidese. The 
flowers are produced in an umbel, drooping, a pure white. It is an 
elegant plant, and merits a place in .every greenhouse or stove. It is 
from New Grenada. In Mr. Linden’s collection. 

Passiflora majrmorea. — ^A charming plant; the leaves are green, 
beautifully marbled with white. The form of the leaves is similar to 
those of the bat-winged Passiflora. It is said to have very beautiful 
flowers too. It is from New Grenada, and merits a place in every stove 
or greenhouse. In Mr. Linden’s collection. 

Trianaea NOBiLis. — This new genus is a very remarkable one. 
The flowers are similar to those of the Gobasa, It is a neat climbing 
shrub, having large thick leaves, like those of the Solandra. The fine 
large bell-shaped flowers are exceedingly showy and handsome, and 
are produced in long axillary peduncles. The corolla is white, and the 
calyx of a rich rose colour. It is from a temperate part of New 
Grenada, and is most likely to flourish with us under similar treatment 
to the Cobsea scandens ; a valuable acquisition. In Mr. Linden’s 
collection. 

Phlox Drummondi Radetzki. — Three parts of each petal is of a 
rich scarlet colour, the outer edge of that colour being feathery. The 
margin is pure white. It is exceedingly showy and handsome. 

P. Drummondi Radowitzi. — The ground is white, and half the 
margin of each petal is of a beautiful sulphur. Each blossom has 
a large striking eye of rosy-carmine, with a white tube in its centre. A 
very pretty variety ; the heads of blossoms are large. 

P. Drummondi oculata. — Flower white, with a broad band of 
lavender around a small starry crimson-coloured eye. Blossom large 
and of good form. Plants are to be forwarded early in May from 
Germany to a London agent, who is commissioned to supply them to 
order, by Messrs. Moschkowitz and Seigling. 

Begonia Prestoniensis. — Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co. 
forwarded us a large flowering specimen of this magnificent blooming 
plant. We have got it engraved, but it was too late to appear in 
our present Number. The plant is of excellent habit, fine foliage, large 
blossoms, and produced numerously in large panicles. They are of a 
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br^liimt orange-scarlet colour with a golden centre of anthers, con- 
trasting prettily with the other part of the flower. It is very much 
superior to any other of this charming family — one of the most hand- 
some and ornamental plants we possess. It blooms for about three 
parts of the year, and highly merits a place wherever it can be grown. 

New phloxes. — The following fine seedling, hardy herbaceous va- 
rieties have been obtained between decussata and pyramidaliaf by an 
eminent florist in France, and are to be had this season. 

Charles Rouillard.— Flowers large, a rosy-carmine lilac, with a 
large deep cherry-coloured eye ; very fine. 

Docteur Andry-— Flowers large, lilac- violet, with a very dark eye, 
and at the base of each division there are two spots of white, 

Fanny Adum.— M ilk white, and spots of rose around the tube. 

Madame Basseville. — FlowCrs large, white, suffused with laven- 
der, and a very striking rich cherry- coloured eye. 

Madame Corbay. — Milk white, with a violet eye. 

Madame Millerat. — White tinged with pink, and a fine eye of 
vivid carmine. It is of the pyramidal group ; very superb. 

Madame de Vatry. — Pure white, wdth a large cherry-coloured eye 
and in immense panicles. 

Madame Veillard. — White, with large rose centre, in large 
panicles ; very elegant. 

Monsieur Domage.— R osy-violet, witli a large crimson eye, in 
lafge panicles ; very superb. 

President Decaisne. — This is of a dwarf habit ; the flowers are 
borne in large panicles, of a pale carmine, with a very dark eye. The 
raiser, M. Lierval, has for some time paid much attention to raising see(J- 
lings of this beautiful family of plants ; some have been sent out in 
previous years, and the above are now offered and may be had in Lon- 
don this season. 

Pentstemon Grandis.— This is a hybrid from the true P. gen^ 
tianoideSf and is of vigorous habit and a free bloomer. The flowers are 
of a violet-blue, and the tliroat striped with white and carmine ; 
exceedingly handsome. 

Anemone flowered chrysanthemums. — Two very beautiful 
additions to this interesting section are now first offered to the public, 
viz. ; 

Gold Anemone. — Flower of smaller size, of a rich golden -yellow, 
and perfect in form. The plant is a profuse bloomer. 

Heine des anemones. — Pure w^hite, the petals large and perfectly 
regular in form. The centre is yellow and rose; very handsome. 
These may be had of an agent near London, and eighteen new, very 
double, beautiful minima Chrysanthemums, well deserving to be in 
every collection. 

Dianthus Grandis.— This is a very beautiful hybrid> a most free 
bloomer, flowers large, a lilac-purple colour. It merits a place in every 
ftower-gardan, 




It will be perceived by the sicale, that the above design embraces a con- 
siderable extent of ground, but which may be brought into a less com- 
pass if desirable. The shrubbery surrounding it may be widened, so as 
to allow for flowers inside the grass verge. The segments of circles 
along the sides of the walks, together with the four oval clumps, can 
be appropriated for a mixture of flowers, and the remainder for masses. 
The basin in the centre, for a fountain and gold and silver fish, may be 
converted into a site for an ornamental sun-dial, or any other architec- 
tural ornament. The garden can be entered at either, or all four of the 
sides. 
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SEEDLING CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY A YOBKSHIREMAN, 

Flower culture in all its branches is a very pleas^iit occupation, but 
by far the most exciting part is raising seedlings. In cultivating old 
varieties there is a staid, sure feeling, a certainty of producing some 
known feature, a known and admired colour, mark, or form, which your 
only endeavour is to bring forth as perfect as possible ; but in raising 
seedlings there is the hope of producing something superior to all 
others — a certainty there is of producing an indefinite number of 
marks, colours, and forms, all more or less pleasing. With what care 
you choose the parent of your future hope ! What a thousand bright 
pictures present themselves to your imaginations whilst impregnating 
the one selected for the mother plant ! But the chief pleasure and 
excitement is when the plants are showing bloom, when opening flowers 
are beginning to show what colour, or form, or marks — some good in 
one point, some in others, and some in altogether, with a thousand 
variations, pleasing in some particular, though perhaps not up to the 
florist standard. Then let those who never yet raised a batch of seed- 
lings begin, for there is pleasure in store for them of which they are 
little aware. I do not mean that all should raise Calceolarias, but let 
each try his favourite flower. I have for the last seven years grown 
some 500 seedling Calceolarias, of which I have each year saved the 
best. I have now about forty kinds ; which, though my own bantlings, 
would not disgrace a metropolitan show. The following has been my 
mode of proceeding. In 1 845, I purchased six kinds, the best I could 
find, of the most varied colours ; I cross-impregnated the whole, sowed 
the seed separate, and made memorandums of each. This plan I 
followed for three years ; my aim being to see how they sported or 
♦followed after kinds seeded or impregnated with, whereby to lay a 
foundation for the future proceedings. 

The following are the conclusions I came to, and after experience 
also has confirmed : 

1st. The female parent must be of good form ; of course, if the male 
parent be of good form also, so much the better ; but sometimes you 
have a desirable colour, or marks, which you want to improve, whose 
form is not all that you could wish. 

2nd. The female parent must not be yellow grounded, or a great 
majority of the seedlings will be of that colour ; the originals being 
yellow, they stream back. 

3rd, To ensure a good healthy habit in the seedlings, the female 
parent must be of a good habit of growth. 

4th. The male parent has most to do with the colour and marks 
(except the yellows) ; therefore choose a female parent of good form, 
healthy habit, and not yellow’-grouuded, and impregnate with whatever 
colour or form of marking you wish to imitate. 

Impregnation and saving Seed, — When the plants are in bloom, 
toke the bloom of the male parent in your left hand and press your 
finger lightly against the stamens and the pollen will adhere to it, 
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then touch the ends of the pestilum (steadying the bloom with your left 
hand) with the pollen on your finger, and part of it will stick to it — 
the bloom is impregnated. I never could make anything of a camers- 
hair brush, so often recommended. In a day or two the bloom impreg- 
nated will fall off, and you will soon see the seed-vessel enlarge. It 
should be guarded from wet ; when it begins to turn brown, cut it 
and lay it on paper for a few days, in a dry place, when the seed will 
rub out. 

Sowing the Seed. — August is the best time for sowing seed for 
beginners, because the plants get a good size before winter : the 
beginning of September, when wintering-room is scarce, and when you 
have had a little experience. The most suitable soil is sandy peat and 
a little loam. Seed-pans, four inches deep, are the best to sow the seed 
in, thus : put half an inch of drainage, then three inches of the above 
soil, and with something flat make the surface even ; water them, and 
let them stand half an hour, when sow the seed thin, over which 
sprinkle a little silversand, just to hide the seed : it cannot be covered 
too lightly. Place a piece of glass flat over the mouth of the seed-pan, 
and set it in a greenhouse or cold frame, and when the sun shines 
strong, put a piece of thin paper over the glass as a shade. Should the 
surface of the soil become dry, syringe it slightly, but beware of heavy 
waterings. When the young plants begin to appear, gradually remove 
the glass, but retain the paper in sushine. At this stage the seedlings 
are very delicate. When the seedlings are fairly above ground, that is, 
made a third or rough leaf, place them out of doors, and to guard 
against heavy rains place a hand-glass over them, supported by three 
bricks, so that they can get abuudance of air night and day : continue 
to shade from strong sunshine. 

Pricking out Seedlings. — As soon as the plants can be handled, 
prick them out into pans, similar to what the seed was sown in ; or 
shallow boxes answ-^er very well. Let the plants be two inches apart. 
Soil for this purpose — peat, leaf-mould, and loam, equal parts. In 
February, pot them into three-inch pots, using the same soil ; when the 
roots reach the outside of the soil, pot them in five-inch pots, in which 
they may bloom, using more loam in the soil. 


THE GENUS DIPLADENIA. 

‘ BY MR. J. R. TANTON. 

{Continued from page 85.) 

Whek the plants are in full bloom it will be advisable to remove them 
into a somewhat cooler temperature, which will prolong their beauty 
and likewise tend to prepare the plant for winter rest. Some difference 
appears to exist in the opinion of botanists as regards the limits of this 
genus ; and an allied one, called “ Echites,** has at present defined the 
Species of Dipladenia to four in number. The best known is D. 
splen^^^s, which was introduced in 1841, from the Organ Mountains; 
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and is more generally cultivated than any other member of the gemis, 
on account of its producing such lovely rose-coloured blossoms, very 
lai^e in sise. The second is D. crassinoda, introduced from Bio 
Janeiro in 1842; flowers a brighter rose than splendens, but smaller 
in size. The next is D. atropurpurea, from Brazil in 1842 ; flowers a 
dark purple. The fourth is inophylla, introduced in 1847 from Brazil, 
having deep salmon flowers. It may be interesting to our readers to 
know that this genus belongs to the (Nat. Order) Apocynaseae, the 
genera of which are generally tropical, throwing out a few representa- 
tives only, such as Vinea and Apocynuni, into northern countries. They 
appear to be most abundant in the hot parts of Asia, and less common 
in the tropics of America, and very limited in Africa. They are in 
many cases venomous and very generally to be suspected, although in 
some cases they are used medicinally, and in others have an eatable 
fruit. Among the true poisons, Tanghinia Vennimfera stands foremost ; 
the kernel of the fruit, although not larger than an almond, is sufficient 
to destroy forty people ; and from a species of Echites the Mandingoes 
are said to smear their arrows, as it is the most deadly poison. In 
general this genus is narcotic but with considerable acrimony, whence 
the species are employed, especially their roots, as drastics and epis- 
pactics. Aspidosperma exoelsum is, according to Schomburgh, remark- 
able for its trunk growing from the lower part into tubular projections, 
forming cavities, which serve the Indians as ready-made planks, and in 
the construction of their paddles ; the trunk appears as if fluted, or 
rather as if it consisted of a number of slender trees grown together 
their whole length. The sages of Ceylon having demonstrated, as they 
say, that Paradise was in that island, and having therefore found it 
necessary to point out the forbidden fruit of the garden of Eden, 
assure us that it was borne on a species of this genera, the Divi Lad- 
ner of their country, and probably Tabernacmontana dichotoma. The 
proof they find of this discovery consists in the beauty of the fruit, said 
to be tempting in the fragrance of the flower, and in its still bearing the 
marks of the teeth of Eve. Till the offence was committed which 
brought misery on man, we are assured that the fruit was delicious ; but 
from that time forward it became poisonous, as it now remains. 


TREATMENT OF FUCHSIAS, WITH A FEW HINTS ON 
THEIR GENERAL MANAGEMENT, AND NAMES OF 
A FEW GOOD VARIETIES. 

BY MR. .TOHN BURLEY, OF WELLINGTON NURSERY, ST, JOHN’s WOOD, LONDON. 

This being the month that these plants should be potted, in order to 
make specimen plants to bloom after geraniums and other spring 
flowers have ceased to give us their beauty, no doubt many of our 
readers will now be procuring new varieties. It is a matter of interest 
to them to know the quickest and best way to grow them, so as to form 
fine specimeij^, and bloom them to perfection as soon as possible. 
Those of our readers who purchase the new kinds, or some of the best 
of last year’s, we advise always to select strong free plants, with a single 
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shoot to fbm a lead^. Supposing the |»lahts received are strong ones, 
in sixty^^ized pots, give them a shift into forty-eight-sized pots, using 
a compost of one-half half-decayed leaf mould, and one-half silver sand 
and pfeat, mixed well together ; the pots to be well drained with crocks, 
and a little moss, or any rough soil to be placed over that drainage to 
keep it free. In the first potting, press the soil moderately firm, and 
give it a watering with a fine-rose pot, to settle the mould properly. 
Place the plants when potted in a warm corner of the house, “ and, if 
possible, a moist one too.” Admit air sparingly, for a week, until the 
plants begin to make fresh roots, when give them a little to strengthen 
them, and shade for about two hours from the mid-day sun. By 
pursuing the above directions about three weeks, they will require 
another shift into larger pots, say twenty-sized, when the soil should 
be one part leaf-mould, half- decayed, one part turf peat, one part 
rotten dung, and one part hazel loam ; let the above be well mixed 
together, and a little sand therewith to keep it free, and use it 
in as rough a state as possible after it is well mixed. Let the pot 
be well drained. But a word on draining pots for them : — Let 
the pots be thoroughly clenuy place a broken potsherd over the 
hole in the bottom of the pot, then have a few smaller potsherds 
and place loosely over the bottom, and a small quantity of pieces of 
charcoal, placing over the whole a layer of sphagnum moss to keep the 
soil from choking up. In turning the plant out of the pot, great care 
is required not to break the boll or the roots, as an accident of this 
sort often checks the growth and spoils the plants. After the second 
potting, let them be kept warm and moist for a few days, to enable 
them to recover the shift and to get fresh rooted in the new soil. After 
they get well rooted, give plenty of air to grow them strong, shade 
them from the mid-day sun, and give them a thorough syringing night 
and morning to promote their growth and keep off the red spider. 
Water them twice a week when growing with lignid-ynamire, which will 
very materially promote their vigour. I have here only mentioned two 
shifts for them ; but where large plants are required, and there is room 
to grow them, they may be grown and potted on using the soil as 
recommended for them at the second shift, and as rough as possible. 
Let the plants be trained on the one-shoot system, having the branches 
to grow regularly out right and left. Never pinch them back, unless 
it is to shorten a branch that is out of its place. By pursuing the rule 
for Fuchsia-growing, as above described, I am sure every satisfaction 
will be given. After plants have finished blooming at the fall of the 
year, they may be removed from the greenhouse and be placed in the 
shed, or any cool place out of the reacli of frost ; and do not give them 
any water until they are required again in January for cuttings, when 
they may be removed from their winter quarters to the propagating- 
house, be well watered, and in a little time they will begin to break. 
Cuttings strike freely in equal parts pf leaf- mould and silver- sand well 
mixed. When rooted, they should be potted into sixty-sized pots, in 
the soil recommended for striking them in ; when strong enough to 
repot, shift them into forty-eights, as before described. Some culti- 
vators prefer growing the plants the second year ; and to those of our 
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readers who hare accommodation for large plants^ 1 recommend the 
following method : — After the usual winter’s rest, let the plants be 
removed to a greenhouse, previous to which turn the plant out of the 
pot it bloomed in, and remove all the old soil ; of course all that will 
come away without injuring the boll of roots ; then let it be potted in 
the compost, as recommended before, give it water sparingly at first, 
and increase it as the roots push out in growth. Let the long shoots 
of last season’s growth be spurred into about six or eight buds, when 
they will break out and form fine, not wide-spreading, but close, 
shorter-branched, profuse-blooming plants. The temperature of the 
greenhouse should be about sixty degrees. Annexed are the names, 
witli the colours, of a few good varieties that should be in every 
collection : 

D/\ Lindleyy crimson tube and sepals, dark-purple corolla, fine. 

Duchess of Lancaster, w'hite tube and sepals, vermilion corolla, 
extra fine. 

England's Glory, tube and sepals white, crimson-lake corolla. 

Glory, Banks\ crimson tube and sepals, dark- purple corolla, good 
form, well reflexed, free bloomer. 

Jncomparahle, white, with a purple corolla, fine. 

King Charming, scarlet-crimsoix tube and sepals, purple corolla. 

Lady Franklin's, white, with a pink corolla. 

Mrs. Patterson, white, purple corolla, large and extra fine. 

Purple Perfection, fine crimson, dark-purple corolla, well reflexed, and 
extra good form. 

The abqve are new varieties, sending out for the first time this 
season ; the price is from 7s. 6c?. to 10^. 6f/. each. 

Cartonia, crimson tube and sepals, dark-purple corolla. 

Commodore, carmine tube and sepals, plum-purple corolla. 

Diadem, a well-reflex ed variety, crimson tube, dark- purple corolla. 

Gem of the Season, crimson tube, purple corolla. 

Hendersonii, deep-crimson tube and sepals, well reflexed, showing a 
deep-purple, very double corolla. 

Eoi des Fuchsies, orange tube and sepals, dark-rose corolla, fine and 
large. 

Honey-hell, white tube and sepals, rosy-pink corolla. 

L. Elegant, white, vermilion corolla, good habit. 

Nil Desperandum, bright-scarlet tube and sepals, corolla violet. 

Verris, dark-crimson tube and sepals, purple corolla, 
white, vermilion- scarlet corolla, well reflexed. 

Beauty of Deal, white tube, vermilion corolla, fine. 

The twelve varieties last named are the best of last season’s produc- 
tion, and may be purchased at a trifling cost. There are some of pre- 
vious years’ raising which are of first-rate excellence, quite equal in 
some respects to the later ones ; their true colours and properues will 
be found in the published catalogues. The freedom with which this 
fine and highly-interesting family of plants bloom, the long period they 
are in flower, and their ease in cultivation, alike contribute to render 
them deserving of universal cultivation in every greenhouse, sittti^-* 
room, and flower-garden. 
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GULTUEE OP MANDEVILLBA SUAVEOLENS. 

BY MR. P, THORNE, OP SHUCKBURGH PARK. 

For some years after this charming flowering-plant was first cultivated 
in England, it was treated as a stove-climbgr. In such situation it 
will flourish admirably, but will not produce flowers so freely as when 
grown* in a cooler temperature. It merits a place in every conservatory 
or greenhouse. During its growing season it can hardly be grown in 
too moist a temperature, as the foliage is very readily attacked by the 
red spider. In a moist stove this insect seldom appears. Also this 
plant is much subject to the green fly. A slight fumigation is often 
requisite. Its large pure-white, funnel-shaped blossoms render it very 
attractive ; they are also very odoriferous. The following mode of 
treatment I have found to answer every expectation : — I generally find 
it to strike more freely from layers of the previous year's growth than 
by cuttings. To promote the growth of young plants, they are first 
grown in a moist temperature of about sixty degrees, after which they 
are placed in an intermediate greenhouse. In this situation the plants 
grow well and flower abundantly, grown in twelve-inch pots ; and when 
trained to the rafter produce a nice effect, more so than when trained to 
a wire trellis, as the racemes of flowers show more to advantage. In 
all stages of growth'the plant requires to be syringed overhead once or 
twice a day, according to the exterior atmosphere ; and a slight shading is 
necessary for a few hours during a hot day. Leaf mould, loam, and 
sandy peat constitute the compost generally used, in which the plants 
grow and flower luxuriantly. When the season of growth is com- 
pleted, water is gradually withheld, and the plant kept in almost a 
dormant state throughout the winter. When struck early in the year, 
they will make nice specimens for autumn decoration. I have read of 
its having proved hardy when planted in a sheltered situation against a 
south wall. I cannot vouch for the truth of such a statement. (We 
have seen it so grown and bloom freely. — Editor.) 


VARIETY IN FLOWER-GARDENS. 

Variety is, after all, the great idol which the majority of mankind 
worship ; and for variety’s sake it is the common fashion to make 
almost any sacrifice. Now, without attempting to decide whether or 
no this eagerness to bow before a shrine identified with inconstancy, 
be generally praiseworthy, as it is generally prevalent, it may surely 
be assumed, that at least, as far as regards flower-garden arrangements, 
there is little or no folly in becoming one of variety’s devotees. 

If this be true, the fact militates more or less against the practice 
of planting large masses of unbroken colours to make up a flower- 
garden. The end thus attained is no doubt a gaudy display ; but, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the question may be raised, whether, in 
such cases, gaudiness is not obtained at a sacrifice of effect. Doubt- 
less ihere is, and ever will be, more than one opinion upon such a point ; 
but any rate, it may not be assumed as unquestionable that a gaudy 
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display and elegance of effect are synonymous. The fact appears to be, 
that here we have a contest — not an uncommon one —whether quantity 
or quality should prevail. The great glare of colour in the one case, 
as uie more attractive, is commonly set down as the more perfect result ; 
a decision which, upon the /ace of it, appears questionable. 

But it does not therefore follow that colours should ifot be massed. 
To be effective, colour must be decided or obvious, and to be decided 
or obvious, it must not be too much broken or isolated. It seems, 
therefore, on the whole, that the effort to be made is rather to contract 
than to enlarge the groups of flower-garden plants, in order that a 
given space may show a contrast or variety of colour, instead of an un- 
broken monotonous hue. Size is, however, always relative, and what 
is large in one place would be small in another, so that no absolute rule 
as regards the size of masses can be drawn in respect to the distribu 
tion of colours. 

It is some years since the circle was first recommended as the most 
desirable figure for flower-beds, and it is now, as it was then, true, that 
the more perfectly angles in flower-beds, and especially acute angles, 
are avoided, the better ; that is to say, if the bed is to represent a mass 
or any formal combination of colours ; for there is a tendency towards 
rotundity in the growth of all plants, which renders it next to impossible 
that angular outlines— especially sharply angular ones — should be fairly 
filled out with flowers. 

The circular or rotund . style of flower-beds certainly offers one of the 
readiest means of promoting variety in flower-gardens planted on the 
grouping or massing system. Instead of being entirely filled with one 
kind of plant, such beds may be very readily planted either in zones, or 
in divergent rays, and from the simplicity of their form, these arrange- 
ments of the plants, and consequently of the colours, are obvious, and, 
being obvious, they are effective. This can never be the case with intri- 
cately fitted angles, which, though pretty enough on paper, or even 
when cut out on the ground, lose all their distinctness when the plants 
come to grow up in them. 

Whether or no circular beds, or beds of rotund character, become 
more generally adopted, it seems to be desirable that an attempt should 
be made to impart greater variety to modern flower-gardens, by the more 
frequent adoption of what may be called compound planting, or, in other 
words, by forming the larger groups or beds in a flower-garden of seve- 
ral colours in distinct masses, instead of employing one colour only, 
these several colours being so disposed as to harmonise or contrast, as 
the case may be, both with those in the same group, and those in the 
groups adjoining. The individual masses, or sub-groups themselves, 
should be distinctly recognisable both in respect to size and outline. 
Probably almost every garden might in this way be made to contain 
three or four times as many kinds of plants, as if otherwise filled ; and 
this change might be made without any sacrifice of the general effect, 
but would be rather productive of improvement. Touching this very 
bearing of the subject, it has been pointedly asked, ** Is a red cloak 
more elegant than an embroidered shawl 

This or some such principles brought into operation would tend 
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greatly to supply flower-gardens with what they stand much in need of 
— ^a greater variety of vegetable forms. As it is, too much deference is 
paid to mere colour. For example, because the Verbena combines, 
with a habit and other characteristics admirably adapting it for group- 
ing, considerable variety of colours, mostly brilliant and striking, it is 
by no means clear, if mere colour is to continue the chief object of 
attraction, that we may not yet live to see the time, when the term 
“ flower-garden,” will be almost an equivalent to a garden of Verbenas.” 
A garden of Verbenas, however, would have nothing like the interest 
that attaches to a garden of varieties . — Magazine of Botany, 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Application of Liouid Manure. — Notwithstanding all that has 
been said respecting the use of manure-water, there is still, I think, 
room for a few further remarks on the subject. As to its profitableness 
generally, no doubt remains ; but this very fact may, perhaps, occa- 
sionally be the means of misdirecting its use. The method of apply- 
ing it to the roots of plants is so well known, that it requires no 
comment j but as regards the kind of water suitable to certain sorts of 
plants, we are guided by guess, and a hope that all will succeed well, 
more than by any fixed principle of action. I have proved, more than 
once, that guano has a very injurious effect upon the Hyacinth j a 
quality of guano-water that will make a Camellia grow well, producing 
very dark foliage and large flowers, has, at least in my case, induced a 
weakly growth, or a state of torpidity in the Hyacinth ; but the effect 
upon the latter flower is altogether changed when common dunghill 
water is employed, with which it will be found a difficult matter to 
overdo it, provided perfect drainage is secured, and nothing sour per- 
mitted to stagnate about the roots. The Balsam is another plant with 
which I have found guano not to agree, when applied while the plants 
were about six inches in height ; some have perished, and others have 
become attenuated, having all the appearance of having been grown at 
too great a distance from the glass. I have found, however, that a good 
mixture of bone-dust in the compost of this plant has given it a 
robustness which it has not attained without it. I have also found its 
effects on Orchids to vary considerably ; but syringing the basket, 
blocks, &c., with a mixture of weak guano and soot-water, well clarified, 
has proved of advantage to all ; when applying the same, however, in a 
much weaker form over the foliage, Zygopetalum Mackayi and its 
varieties have become lengthened in the leaves and flower-stalk, so that 
the individual blossoms were placed at too great a distance apart, causing 
it to lose much of its effect ; Oncidium ampliatum, on the contrary, 
was so much improved under the same treatment, as, at first sight, to 
be mistaken for the larger-flowered variety by good metropolitan judges. 
As a general rule, I have found that all evergreen plants having consi- 
derable consistency'in the leaves, delight in an occasional syringing with 
weak and clear liquid manure ; and in endeavouring to work out this 
idea, I applied it to some large Camellias, which, owing to various 
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causes, had gof sadly unhealthy ; a watering at the roots, together with 
a syringing, especially after a bright day, was doubtless the principal 
means of restoring them to perfect health. I syringed a large plant of 
Stephanotis Floribunda in this way, had its roots reduced, axyd a consi- 
derable quantity of fresh soil added, without the loss of a leaf. I 
might lengtlien these remarks, but, perhaps, enough has been said to 
direct the attention of others to the subject . — John Richardson, Par* 
ham-park, near Starrington, Sussex, — Gardeners^ Chronicle, 

Review.- — Gunny's Quarterly Review , — The Second Part has just 
been published. It contains some valuable information on many sub- 
jects connected with Horticulture in its various branches, and in his 
usual faithful style. The extract we here give is a fair specimen, and, 
we think, worth the price of the book to all concerned. 

Bargains in Plants and Seeds , — That there is a good deal of hum- 
bug in the London seed trade cannot be denied ; but it is as notorious 
that the public have, in a great measure, been the cause of it, and their 
indiscriminate love of quantity for money has brought it all upon them- 
selves. The thirst for low prices has caused a most unwholesome com- 
petition. A scamp sets up for cheap selling, advertises retail seeds at 
less than he must pay wholesale to procure them himself. Common 
sense tells us that there are only two ways to do this ; one by adulte- 
ration, the other by cheating his creditors. He must cheat somebody, 
either those he buys of, or those he sells to must be taken in. Yet 
such is the rage for cheap things that thousands encourage the cheap 
seller. The fair tradesmen see the ground slipping away from under 
their feet ; they must either meet the public or lose their business. If 
none but sensible persons purchased seeds it would be no trouble to 
show them that they were duped by the cheap sellers ; but it is not so ; a 
vast majority do not know a good seed from a bad one, and nobody but 
the raiser can know the sort, that is, the particular variety, nor 
whether it be true or otherwise. The most respectable houses, where 
every precaution is used, are occasionally deceived. .They may know 
the sample is good and in good condition, but although every seed may 
grow they may be far from true to the sort they buy it for ; in which 
case it is worthless, and every ounce they sell injures their trade. The 
best seedsmen send their own seeds to be grown by regular seed-growers, 
and pay them so much per quarter, or bushel, or ton, as the case may 
be, for all they can produce from that seed. There are seed-growers 
who, judging what will pay them best, will grow on their own account ; 
but having established a reputation and a connection, they have no dif- 
ficulty in finding a market among those who know them. But of what 
use is seed that can only be bought at a full price to compete with the 
cheap shops ? It is to be regretted that in an article which tells no 
tales as to its quality for months, the public should be so careless. 
Every man who has a shilling to spend should have the moral courage to 
deal with first-rate houses, and be content to pay a first-rate price for a 
.first-rate article, because he is completely at the mercy of the seller, 
who has many ways of cheating him if disposed to do so. One mode 
of imposing on the public is to adulterate the article by means of dead 
seeds, and this has often been done to the extent of 75 per cent. Another 
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mode is to serve them with an article of which the growth is unknown, 
and which, for want of a character, will bring no price in the market 
among creditable buyers. It is, therefore, bought to kill and mix with 
good seed, or to be retailed at a cheap rate. There is nothing more 
absurd than buying cheap things for a garden. Thousands of bulbs 
are sold at the marts under the hammer of rigging auctioneers, and yet 
failure in the bloom, year after year, will not cure silly people from 
buying. In seeds a man is not only robbed of the cost, but he loses 
his ground, his crops, and his season. People can be found who will 
sell a hundred packets of flower-seeds for a crown ; but would a man 
who has a character to lose, or a connection to preserve, or whose time 
is worth anything, do so ? No ; and yet there are persons weak enough 
to buy the rubbish, because it is cheap. We know we are handling a 
ticklish subject, and that in this, as in many cases, we may offend peo- 
ple who might do us good. Our hope is, that truth, however ugly, will 
ultimately prevail ; and that if we offend one by telling unpleasant facts, 
we may gratify ten by opening their eyes to the tricks which are played, 
and save them from being duped. Good seeds are of such importance, 
and the cost so small, that we cannot, and never could, account for the 
prevailing disposition to look at the price. Let us consider, for a 
moment, that a family wish to provide a crop of cabbages, the dif- 
ference between the very highest and the very lowest price could not be 
three pence, and when the crop comes it may not be worth the price 
paid for the seed, and it may be all that can be required. Penny wise 
and pound foolish” is a saying often applied to those who run after 
cheap things, but in no case does it come with such force as in garden 
matters. If a man buy what he can see, he may be taken in a little, 
and pay a small penalty for running after bargains ; but in seeds a man 
is buying a future crop of something that may be good or good-for- 
nothing ; and if the latter, he will have lost all his time and room as 
well as his money. We, therefore, strongly advise the public to avoid 
cheap things in all garden matters. Avoid all auctions but those on a 
man’s premises, where there is a tangible reason for selling, and a chance 
of fair buying. We do not mean a sale where a man once a year pre- 
tends his ground is wanted for building, and has a sale with reserve 
upon every lot worth having. How often have we seen sales on the 
same premises, and the ground, after it was over, about one- third 
cleared. The best thing the public can do, if plants are wanted, is to 
go to a respectable nursery, buy only what is wanted, and of the size it 
is wanted. Avoid auctions altogether ; leave them to the trade, who, 
if they can buy worth their while, purchase, and if not let things alone. 
A gentleman may be sure that if he does get a bargain, to all appear- 
ance, there is something which the trade discover and which he does 
not, and that nine times in ten such bargains are dear. 

Means op Improving Soils for Potting. — ^Amateurs much feel 
the want of a generally useful compost. I should like some of your 
correspondents to try the following, and give their report ; 

Take a quantity of the common mosses (Hypnums answer the pur- 
pose best), dry them in a hot room till they will crumble to powder 
when rubbed in the hand, or, as I do it, through a fine wire riddle. 

L 
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Do bake iliem> thdu|^ a oearijr cold oven will answer in Careful 
Imda, for if too much heated, one of the two essentia! qualities — elas- 
ticity, will be deteriorated. Mid the material partly converted into a 
clammy matter, perhaps dextrine, or some analogous substance. 

Now the peculiar quality of this moss-powder is, that it renders any 
soil with which it is mixed elastic. Such a compost will never set 
hard, or become sour. Thus one great amateurs* stumbling-block is at 
once removed, and hard potting, required by many plants, may be 
fearlessly practised, as it seems to secure perfect drainage. Mixed with 
lumpy loam it will grow Camellias well, and it is a capital addition to 
the strong soil used for Amaryllids. Added to any of the ordinary 
loamy composts, it makes at once a medium in which almost any stove 
plant will luxuriate. Begonias grow in it as if they could hardly con- 
tain thefnselves. The same with regard to Gesneras, Gloxinias, and 
other tuberous sorts. 

The second quality hinted at was its powerful and lasting fertilizing 
property. With regard to proportions, we know that plants will thrive 
in pure moss, so that we cannot well err on that point. A larger 
quantity may be used for quick and temporary growth, and less for 
more permanent potting. It will also be added to stout rough mate- 
rial, or fine and sandy, according as we would grow an Hedychium or a 
fancy Geranium, — ^which last, by the way, will flourish in it ; in fact, it 
seems to act the part of the rotten turf of the nurserymen, so much 
insisted on, and so hardly to be procured by the generality of amateur 
gardeners, especially in towns. Now, I assert that it will render the 
poorest worn-out kitchen- garden soil more than tolerable to the gene- 
rality of plants, and that is something. — Micklewell. — (Garrfewm* 
Chronicle,) 

Dipteracanthus spectabilis. — This very desirable plant is, 
without doubt, the largest flowered one of the genus, if not of the 
natural order to which it belongs. Its corolla is much larger than that 
of D. grandiflorus ; in colour it is a rich deep purple-blue, with dark 
veins. Like many others of its family, soon after, and even in many 
instances before, going out of flower, it gets naked, and the foliage 
turns yellowish. An intermediate house suits it well, as it dislikes 
fire-heat ; a warm frame is, however, the best situation to grow it in, 
and it should be removed to a house of nearly the same temperature to 
flower. Cuttings of it, placed in light soil and silver-sand in a gentle 
bottom-heat, root freely. As soon as they are struck, which will happen 
in the course of a few weeks, pot them singly in small pots, or, which is 
much better, put three in a moderate-sized pot. In both cases, While 
the plants are small, water must be given sparingly during winter, but 
do not lat them become over dry. When they begin to make active 
growth in spring, they should be placed iu large pots. Dwarf plants 
are better than tall ones, as they flower near the tops of the shoots only. 
The reason why I recommend putting three plants in one pot is, because 
of itself one makes but little show. — F. Symons, Carclew. -^(Gardener* a 
Chroniele.) 

New Felaeooniums.— Gloibe i>e Bellenub, — Each petal lias 
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dark blotch of the same sige^ and the margin is white. A very 
striking variety. 

Jacques Duval.— The upper petals have a large dark blotch, sur- 
rounded with crimson, and a narrow light margin 5 lower, pink with a 
crimson spot on each. 

James Ooier* — ^Tipper petals have a large dark blotch, surrounded 
with crimson-scarlet, and a narrow white margin ; lower, a criinson- 
scarlet, and about half the lower portion is white. 

Elisk Miellez. — Upper petals a large dark blotch, with a rosy 
margin; lower, beautiful pink, with a striking medium-sized dark 
spot. 

Auguste Meillez. — Upper petals, a very dark spot, surrounded 
by fiery crimson and a pale margin ; lower, a pale flesh-colour, having 
a round dark spot on each, and slightly veined. 

Gustav us Odibr. — Ground colour, a bright rosy-crimson ; upper, 
having a large dark blotch ; and lower, a very dark round spot. 

Etoile DBS Jardins. — Ground colour a bright rosy-red ; upper 
petals, a large dark blotch ; lower, a medium-sized black round spot. 
The flowers are of good size and cf good form, quite equal, as apparent 
in the drawings, to our best in this country. The margin of one is 
slightly notched at the edge. All are handsome, and would prove a 
valuable acquisition to any establishment.— /w Meillez' s Collection, 

New and excellent Forcing Pelargonium.’’ — Mr. Gill, 
florist, of Westbourne-grove, has obtained a very valuable seedling, 
named, “ The Queen of February,” which proves to be the best variety 
hitherto raised for winter blooming. It is a good-shaped flower, a 
bright rosy-pink, with a dark blotch on each of the upper petals, and 
a very free bloomer. It blooms admirably from January to May, and 
will be a valuable acquisition. 

Hydrangea Javonica variegata. — Mrs. Cooper requesting a 
description of this very handsome plant, we have to state, it has the 
habit of the well-known old Hydrangea ; the leaves, too, are as large, of 
a vivid green and pure white, the contrast being exceedingly pretty. 
The flowers are rose-coloured, and form a large head. We are trying 
to induce it to produce blue flowers, same as is done with the common 
Hydrangea. It merits a place in every greenhouse or room-window. 
We think it will prov^ to be hardy enough to flourish in the ope;i 
ground, as does the common one. If so, it will he a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the shrub border. 

Compost for Achimenes. — Grown in pans six inches deep and 
fifteen wide, I have had A. picta in the stove four feet high with nu- 
merous branches, in profuse bloom. The same with A.hirsuta and 
pendunculata. Also all the dwafer-growing kinds, as A. coccinea, 
elegans, venusta, and A. grandiflora, longiflora, &c , in an equal degree 
of vigour beyond what I have seen elsewhere. The following compost 
is used — ^Equal parts of old rotted cow-dung, leaf-mould, and turfy- 
peat, with a liberal sprinkling of bits of charcoal and silver-sand. 

A Practitioner. 
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T he pits and greenhouses now offer the parterre their 
winter-stored plants, which are already commencing 
their growth, and are eager to breathe the pure air. 
Caution must, however, be exercised in being prepared for occasional 
frosts, with some protection at nights in case of need. If your plans 
are not yet fully arranged, as to bedding out, &c., lose no time ; par- 
ticular attention should be paid with contrasting the colours to'^give a 
good effect. A flower-garden may be richly furnished with plants, 
but be very ineffective if the colours are badly arranged. For pro- 
ducing a brilliant effect in masses, reject party-coloured flowers ; only 
use pure and decided colours, such as scarlet, pure white, deep purple, 
bright yellow, &c. ; those which are in close affinity kill each other. 
Take care not to mix plants which are of doubtful duration, when in 
bloom, with those of a more permanent character, remembering always 
that the beauty of a formal flower-garden depends upon its being in all 
its details a perfect work of art, in which no blemish should occur. 
There must be higli keeping, symmetry, judicious arrangement of 
colours (traceable to fixed principles), or it will not form a satisfactory 
whole. This should be particularly attended to. Many persons plant 
their stock so thinly, that their beds are not covered till late in the 
season ; we advise thick planting for speedy effect. 

When annuals are required for late flowering they may yet be 
sown ; and hardy annuals that have come up too numerously should 
be thinned out, so as to retain but enough to be vigorous. Tender 
annuals, raised in pots or frames, should Ijc taken, with as much soil 
to the roots as possible, and after the middle of the month be planted 
out. After all planting is done, the next operations will be training 
and pegging down the plants ; this is a most important process towards 
having well-furnished beds. Climbing plants will now require training 
from time to time, according to their growth. 

Florists* Flowers. — ^Amongst these we may class the Antirrhi- 
num ; many of the kinds now in cultivation are exceedingly pretty, 
and deserve to be grown. Now is the best time to plant them out. 
Carnations and Picotees are by this time in their blooming pots ; and 
as they advance in growth, attention will be necessary to stick and tie 
them up neatly. Stir up the surface-soil of the pots, and add a dressing 
of mixed loam and well-decayed dung. Cinerarias, — ^As these go out 
of bloom cut down the stems, which will induce an abundance of shoots 
for increase, and turn them out into the open ground where they are 
partially shaded. Dahlias , — ^Tlie third week in the month is as early 
as it is safe to commence planting out. The young plants will be 
greatly strengthened by repotting them into larger pots, giving all the 
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favourable air possible, in order to have them hardy when turned out. 
Fuclbsias . — Kepot and trim all the plants recjuired for specimens; 
encourage their growth by frequently syringing them over-head. 
Panmes, — Cuttings put in last month may now be planted in a shady 
bed, for summer blooming. A good watering in dry weather will be 
necessary. Such as are grown in pots, for show, require particular 
attention, and by thinning out the side shoots much finer blooms may 
be had. Pinks, — As the blooming stems advance they will require 
thinning out. The more robust and very double kinds should have 
two or three stems left. Ranunculuses. — If dry weather continues, 
water must be liberally supplied ; apply it between the roots and not 
over the foliage, and use rain-water if possible, preferring evening for 
the operation. Tlie top cloth should at once be got on, and 

never let the sun reach the flowers after they show colour, but give all 
the air possible. 

In the Forcing-frame. — Continue to strike cuttings of stove and 
greenhouse plants, and pot off such as are struck. Plants intended to 
be flowering specimens for the greenhouse, such as Achimenes, Glox- 
inias, Gesnerias, &c., should be grown here, and brought forward as 
rapidly as practicable. What are termed greenhouse annuals, as Bal- 
sams, Cockscombs, Salpiglossis, Rhodanthe, Thunbergias, &c., should 
be got on quickly. A strong stimulating soil, copious waterings, and 
ample pot-room, together with bottom heat, are inseparable necessaries 
to their successful cultivation. 

In the Greenhouse, &c. — A free ventilation is of importance, and 
by closing with a humid atmosphere early in the evening a vigorous 
growth will be best promoted. Give liberal shifts to such plants as 
now require it before the roots become matted ; much injury is often 
done by deferring until a general shifting, Camellias, such as have 
formed their flower-buds, should be placed in a sheltered and shady 
situation out of doors. Ericas should have the ends of their shoots 
pinched off, to render them bushy and spreading. Climbing plants 
should be neatly tied as they advance in growth, and abundance of 
flowers will be the result. Shrubby plants of weak growth, and which 
naturally make long frail shoots, are much improved by bending down 
the branches, and fixing them to a wire attached to the rim of the pot ; 
in this manner the nakedness of the plant at its base is hidden, and the 
check imposed on the ascent of sap will induce an increased supply of 
shoots. Azaleas, when done blooming, promote growth. 

Pelargoniums. — Never allow the plants to flag, or the bottom leaves 
will turn yellow, and the plants then become naked. Put cow, horse, 
and sheep-dung in equal parts, with a sprinkling of quick lime into a 
tub, and to one peck of these add five gallons of rain or other soft 
water. When taking it for use draw it off clear, and give the plants a 
watering twice a week. Give air freely, shut up early, and syringe 
the plants overhead three times a week till the flowers expand. Fumi- 
gate to keep down green fly. 

Watering.— ^ee the entire hall is made moist. A few holes made 
by*means of an iron pin down through the ball will admit water into 
the interior. 
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Oy I)as9sino Flori9T8* Flowers* — Twcnty-dx years ago, come next Juno, I 6r8t 
saw a box of out piak blooms to be takon to an exhibition, where a selection out of that 
box gained the first prize* After^vardt 1 was admitted by the nurseryman, near whom I 
bad recently gone to live, into the arcana of his art, and was witness to the ** milliner's 
trickery," as your oorreapondent, Philip Havapek, not inaptly calls it, and semtiaised the 
form and nice adaptation of the instrument employed, and saw the slow and laborious 
proeess by which, through its means, a pink is fitted to shine amongst its compeers, like a 
young lady at a ball. And as 1 pondci^ oTcr the matter, now marvelling at the skill of 
the eperator, now despairing of attaining to bis tact, it struck me, as it has stnick your 
correspondent, that there is something very unnatural in all this, and calculated to miriead 
the public, by establishing a deceptive difference between shown flowers and grown 
ftowers. 

But as I have since considerably modified my opinion, and become reconciled to the 
practice, it is fair to ask whether I can give a sufficient reason for having done so* And 
this 1 will try to do. 

In the first place, w’ildness is not a fair representation of Nature, any more than license 
is of liberty, or a savage the genuine type of a man. The some process of reasoning, if 
pushed to its legitimate limits, would forbid us to graft or to bud. We must not prune a 
rose-tree or traiu a fuchsia into shape by the knife. To stop a pelargonium, and to tie out 
or peg down its branches, would be tailors' trickery ; and in fact, the striking from cuttings 
itself, is an unnatural prccces, and must bo abandoned. We broke into iAe princijple when 
we b^me cultivators, and the practice must now be tried on far narrower and less sweeping 
grounds. 

Again, no pink of the present day, and all but no carnation and picotee, can bloom with- 
out splitting its calyx and becoming utterly unsightly, unless the calyx is supported by a 
tie. And this is dressing, as much as the disposal of the petals after expansion. If this 
bo equally objected to, as it often is, the objection is really against having doublo flowers 
(which are unnatural), for no single dianthus splits its pod. But if wo will not be content 
without having double flowers, and no good reason can be given why we should, we must 
bo coatent to take the trouble which they entail ; just as when we choose to have flowers 
in pots, or exotics in a conservatory, we place them in an unnatural condition, and may no 
longer leave them to unaided nature. 

Moreover, the process of dressing is applicable but to few flowers. Philip Havapek has 
enumerated nearly all of them ; and the objection is really no stronger than you havu 
stated in your note to his communication. At the period I have alluded to, there were 
a few pinks (there were no carnations even then) useless to the amateur who did not 
eidtibit, but which, by pains, might be made to push others, intrinsically better than them- 
selves, from their place at a show. But there are none now. The good may be made to 
look better, but none unworthy of a place in any selection can now, by such means, bo 
rendered fit for exhibition. Therefore the public deception caused by the practise is reducc<l 
within microscopic limits. Would there were no more glaring causes of deception for the 
public to complain of I Very few flowers admit of much manipulation. Your corre- 
spondent will never be led far astray by the pelargonium dresser ; nor is the practice 
common with that flower. My friend and floral guide, Mr. Beck, made it an objection, 
in these pages, against Crusader, that it required that operation ; an objection that proves 
the practice not to be general, or it would have no meaning. And he was so right, that I 
have since discarded that variety for the fault. In fact, no other flowers than those of the 
pink tribe require more preparation from the ** milliner" than Philip Havapek would 
himself unconsciously perform upon a rose before he presented it to a young lady — namely, 
by depriving it of its thorns, and of whatever is dead and unsightly, or would detract from 
the beauty of the oflering, and by presenting it in its most attractive form ; and in the 
pink tribe, the practice must be judged of simply as a matter of competition before judges, 
like the modes of preparing cattle for an agricultural meeting, in which we consumers are 
no further interested than as it is a means by which the beef and mutton of the country in 
general is better than it used to be. The system is part and parcel, though a small one, of 
that adaptation of means to requiicment, by which tbe old greenhouse, with its straggling 
uns!|^tly stems, with here and there a spare blossom, has given place to a well-ordered 
collection of healthy and shapely trees, which, each in its turn, become mosipcs of blpoin in 
their season. — Iota (The Florid,) 

The following remarks are from the pen of our friend Mr. Dodwell, of Derby ; 
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“ Allow me to offer one word In defence of the poor florist, snd hi eradication of his 
practice of ‘ dressing flowers,’ impeached by Philip Haeapek. 

“Your correspondent denounces this as ‘ 0 De(^ the most pernicious practices connected 
with floriculture.* He tells us, * If he attends an exhibition, he is struck with admiration 
at the beauty of the pinks, or the picotees, or carnations ; but if be becomes a purchaser, 
do what Ita will, they are mere mops,* I beg to tell hina he is speaking most mistadcenly, 
and wide of the fact. He never lias done what he could, or he might have realised beauty 
equal to that which elicited his admiration. 

“ The evil he charges against the florist is simply due to his determined disinelinatien to 
give time and trouble to tl^ attainment of those objects, from which, when attained, even 
he cannot withhold his admiration. Your correspondent might grew and display subjects 
equal to anything that has been shown ; but he never will, so long as he hopes never to 
have the inclination. First-rote flowers, combining all possible beauties from Natnre*s 
linndB, are indeed desirable; but I fear they are what your correspondent will never realise 
on earth ; meantime, why does he object to that beauty which he tells us has excited in 
him so much admiration? 

“ The question lies in a nutshell; it is simply, Shall art be admitted to assist nature? 
If your correspondent negatives this, he will carry us back at once to the instincts of the 
savage, where most of us would decline to follow him ; if he affirms it, he can show no 
reason wliy art should not be given to the flower, which is not equally applicable to the 
plant ; a condemnation of the one is a condemnation of the other, and if valid, would 
apply to the splendour of the diamond, and every object of beauty art creates or enhances, 
and condemn all to remain in obscurity, because their beauty was conferred by the adven- 
titious aid of man. 

“ This is the rationale of ‘ dressing flowers ; * and the humble florist as correctly creates 
a beauty in his flowers, as does the sculptor when he gives to the shapeless stone the ideality 
of his genius. It may be desirable, iq the case of new flowers submitted for opinion, that 
they be seen with all their faults as well as their perfections. This may be easily enforced 
— my remarks apply to the art of dressing, and I am sure, so long as ait is known, there 
will be a propriety in its adoption.’* — Midland Florist, 

Dr. Hookbr’vS Sikkim Rhododkndrons in thb Royal Gardens op Kew, — 
south nspected plant-house, formerly a vinery, contains an entire collection of these fine 
plants. Among them ore strong plants of R. Campbellise, Argenteum, Maddcni, Auck. 
landiffl, and Lancifolium, and smaller ones of ThomBoni,Lepidotom, Edgewortbii, Kiveum, 
llodgsoni, Cinnabariuum, Falconeri, Ciliatura, and Glaiicum, &c. Several plants of 
Ciliatum are in full flower, and are extremely handsome, each shoot terminating in from 
three to four blossoms, measuring upwards of an inch across the mouth, while the plants 
themselves are not more than eight inches high. Glaucuro also promisee to bloom this 
year, but none of the others. We may mention here, that most of the above varieties 
have been planted out in sheltered “ nooks ” of Rhododendron clumps along the side of 
the principal promenade, and that there they have all proved liardy, and Ciliatum is covered 
with flower-buds. Some are also planted among Ferns, in a cool damp house behind the 
Coctus-houso, wliere they seem to succeed well; but they have failed planted out in a pit, 
which Mr. Smith attributes to the air being too drj’ and warm for them* Some of the 
largo thin-leaved kinds, as Argenteum, become browned all along the margins of the leaves, 
from too dry an atmosphere ; and it is a curious fact that this happened last summer at the 
same lime, both in the bouse, in pits, and out of doors. 

New Globe Amaranthus. — We have been shown a specimen of the new kind of 
Gorophrena, which the Messrs. Hovey have introduced, and an account of which may be 
found in the advertising sheet of their Magazine, and also a brief allusion to which is to 
bo noticed in the Magazine for 1850 (XVI,, p. 507), and in the Hetrosp <dive Vieto of 
the Progress of Horticulture for 1852,’* in the January Number for this year, on page 1 1. 
The specimen consisted, however, of little else than its terminal head ; but from what wo 
did see, we r^’ot that our attention was not drawn to it sooner, and that we could not 
have seen it in a growing state. We think that it will recommend itself at once, as a new 
and richly -coloui^ annual, well fitted to our sunny and almost oriental lummert. Mr. 
C. M. Hovey, who is most familiar with its form and habits, is inclined to consider it os a 
new species ; and as bo received its seeds from New Mexico, his opinion may prove to be 
correct. Should this be so, we think it proper to bestow upon it a name reminding us of 
those to whom so many in the community are indebted, through thdr commendable zeal 
in horticultural and floricultural pursuits, and the New Oronge Globe Amaranth will bo 
known os Gomphrena Hoveyi. — J, X. RusscU, Professor of Botany, 
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Rosk Maogqt.— Two. years »go, on mlmiteJy inspecting the buds of my Rose-trees 
about the end of March, I obsevv^ some very small powdery matter about them, and on 
esttmining with a glass, I found a very small maggot in the bud ; it occurred to me, that as 
there are side buds which come into growth whoa the main bud is accidentally destroyed, 
I should possibly get rid of one set of caterpillaie by removing ail the main buds ; i did so 
on a large branch, leaving the rest of the bush to take its chance. On the back of many 
of the buds I found the little creatures busy at work. I noticed the denuded branch 
during the summer, and found my conjecture confirmed. New buds came, and the branch 
was covered with /lowers uniojur^, whilst the rest of the tree was very much infested ; 
the only drawback was, that the Roses on the expcrimcatal branch came somewhat later. 
I repeated the experiment last year with the same result, and I make this communication 
in the hope that others may be induced to try the same mode of getting rid of one of our 
worst pests, as the plau has the advantage of extirpating, as far as it is practised, the propa- 
gation of the progeny. A quick hand, after the bushes are pruned, would soon clear a 
number of trees much quicker and very much better than could possibly be effected by 
huid-picking, when the mischief, in nine cases out of ten, is already irretrievably done. 
If any of your correspondents should try this mode, perhaps they will communicate their 
lesults. — T. if, ^ Stoke Newington. — Gartners' Chronicle. 

Summer Bebding Plants. — I n our last Volume we described a number of the best 
bedding plants we had seen in bloom, and it now being the time of general planting out, 
we again remark upon some of the neatest and most showy, 

Alyssum Saxitilis Varikgata. — T he plant is perennial, grows from six to nine inches 
high, /lowers yellow. Verbenas, scarlet or purple, planted between, come into bloom 
when those of the Alyssum are over, and appearing just over the variegated foliage, have a 
pretty appearance up to the end of summer. Variegated Su-eet Alysson^ an annual, about 
the same height, with white flowers, and Verbenas between, is even handsomer than the 
preceding. Variegated Scarlet Geraniums (Mangks’s), grown along with the purple or blue 
Verbenas, are handsome. Ijidy Plymouth Geranium, I'his is an hybrid of the odour of 
Rose^Geranium section, having a beautiful variegated folwge, grows from six to nine inch J 
high ; the scarlet, crimson, and purple Verbenas along with it render it extremely band- 
some. The odour of Rose Geranium, having green foliage, and planted along with scarlet ' 
purple, crimson, or bright rose-coloured Verbenas produces a very pretty appearance. We 
have tried all the above, and in a bed of a sort, are exceedingly beautiful. They have the 
appearance of what is very significantly applied, a piece of “ shot silk,** In /he flower- 
gtirden at Kew Royal Gardens the Verbena Venosa was planted between Variegated Gera- 
niums } the flowers are of a lilac purple ; it had a pretty appearance, but not equal to 
the beds that had more vivid, rich, decided* coloured Verbenas. 

CuPHEA Platycentra, — T his forms a neat bushy shrub, from six inches to a foot 
high, and is a most profuse bloomer from May to November. Its beautiful tubular blos- 
soms, scarlet with a black collar and white head, are exceedingly neat and pretty. Pro- 
bably a few purple or blue Veibenas intermixed with it would form a pleasing variety 
of contrasted colours. 

Agsratum Coolestinum, grows from a foot high, flowers light blue, produced in 
profusion. 

Hsliotropium Cohymbosam, about nine inches high, flowers white, a most profuse 
bloomer, the beads very neat and compact. This, grown in contrast with a well-filled 
bed of H. Voltaireanum, or Voltaire Nans, has a nice e/fect. 

Lobelias. — T he upright growing section form a splendid bed, growing acolhetion of 
the crimson, purple, scarlet, blue, white, lilac, rose, &c., together, the tallest kinds in tho 
centre, and gradually declining to the side, which may be one of the trailing blue flowered, 
to form an edging. 

Fuchsiab.*— M ost of these will flourish in the open bed, but there are several now 
.quite of a dirarf habit, growing nine inches to a foot Itigh, which bloom in profusion, and 
admirably euked for beds. The flowers are of the section originating from the old F. coc- 
cinea, having crimson, or scarlet tube, and sepals, reflexing with a violet or other dark- 
coloured corolla. The following are suitable. The Pet, Lilliputian, Minima floribunda, 
and Darling. There are some of the Globe flowered, loo, which do well, and are of dwarf 
do not show the corolla luflSciently, with the exception of “ Globosa mag- 
oinea ; it is, however, of stronger habit, but the flower is very large, and exhibits a large 
velvet-coloured corolla. It does well for the centre of a bed, 

(JTo he oohiinued.} 
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1. BEGONIA XANTHINA.— 2. BEGONIA PRESTONI- 
ENSIS. 

We do not recollect any other genus of plants which is of equal interest 
to that to which the beautiful kinds we now figure belongs. The 
blossoms of all its species and varieties are produced in a most graceful 
manner, and the diversity, too, which exists in their individual con- 
struction, is remarkably entertaining. They also continue in flower for 
a long period, and many of them bloom throughout the winter and 
early spring season, when flowers are additionally valuable. It is an 
additional recommendation, too, that the plants are readily grown, and 
easily increased. 

Most public as well as private collections of stove or greenhouse 
plants contain one or more kinds of Begonias, but a general collection 
of them is rarely to be seen. The most extensive perhaps of any is 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew, where there are upwards of sixty species 
and varieties. We have frequently seen and admired them when in 
bloom, taken notes thereof, and the particulars have been inserted in 
previous Numbers of this Magazine. 

Within the last few years several handsome and very distinct kinds 
have been introduced from other countries, or hybrids have been raised 
in our own ; we refer more particularly to B. cinnnbarina, having citron- 
coloured blossoms ; B. hernandifolia, rosy-red blossoms ; B. fuch- 
sioides, scarlet flowers, and the white-blossomed variety. The striped- 
flowered B. rnbro-venia, white streaked with red. B. Thwaitesii, with 
most beautiful foliage of green, deep red, purple, and violet colours. 
The one with yellow flowers, which we figure herein, viz., Begonia 
XANTH iNA, is a valuable acquisition, particularly as to the colour of its 
blossoms. It was obtained from the Island of Boutan, in the East 
Indies, by Mr. Nuttall, of Raiuhill, near Preston, in Lincolnshire, in 
whose garden it bloomed last summer. 

M 
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However pretty and interesting the above and pther species and 
varieties are, the ‘‘Begonia Prestoniensis,” now figured, very far excels 
them all. Its large brilliant-coloured fragrant flowers, produced in 
profusion^ render it one of the most handsome, elegant, and ornamental 
plants of its size we have ever seen, and certainly, ought to be grown 
wherever practicable. 

It was raised in the garden of E. L. Betts, Esq., of Preston Hall, 
near Aylesford, in Kent ; and Mr. Frost, the gardener states, that “ it 
was obtained by impregnating B, cinnabarina with B. nitida, which 
latter has imparted to ^it its very free flowering and shrubby habit.’’ 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., obtained the stock of plants, and 
from them we received our specimen. 

Having grown it for some time, those gentlemen state it succeeds 
well in the greenhouse, too, and the blossoms have the fragrance of a 
Tea-Bose. Some of the Begonias flourish when grown in the dwelling- 
room window, and the species B. nitida, from which the seed was 
obtained of B. Prestoniensis, is one that is often seen in the window ; 
we think therefore that this new and brilliant variety will also flourish 
when placed there. 

Having obtained such rich coloured Begonias, having flowers of a 
bright yellow, brilliant orange-scarlet, rosy-red, &c., by attention to 
impregnation with more of the light-flowered kinds, other beautiful, 
improved varieties, will be raised, amply repaying for any labour 
bestowed. 

In the “ Journal of the Horticultural Society,” Part II., there is an 
excellent article on the culture of Begonias, &c., by Mr, Donald, for- 
merly a foreman in the Gardens ; he observes — 

“ In regard to their cultivation, I may mention that Begonias are all 
stove-plants, and that they enjoy a moist atmosphere of about 80 degrees 
in summer, with sufficient shade to break the rays of the mid-day sun. 
In winter, the atmosphere should be kept dry, especially in cloudy 
weather, and the temperature allowed to fall as low as 58 degrees. 
Although jB. Evansiana and others will stand in a greenhouse, still even 
these species are much benefited by heat and moisture during the 
early part of the season. As to the soil most congenial to their nature, 
there appear to be various opinions. From experience, I am satisfied 
that sandy loam and leaf-mould are the two principal materials ; and 
for the kinds that grow luxuriantly these should be used in equal pro- 
portions, with bits of pots or charcoal among the soil. For some 
species, such as B. coccinea, which are liable to damp off, the quantity 
of vegetable matter may be less, and the deficiency made up with silver 
sand. Damping, however, cannot altogether be attributed to soil, but 
must be ascribed to bad drainage, or to moisture when the plant does 
not require it. 

“ In preparing the pots, some prefer small potsherds for drainage : 
this, in my opinion, is almost as bad as using sifted soil ; for if the 
crevices are small, they will be the more easily filled up. For an 
S-inch pot, which may be taken as an average size for growing a 
specimen plant, the potsherds should not be less than three inches 
across ; and if laid to the depth of two or three inches, and properly 
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covered with pieces of turf, there will be no danger of the roots suffer- 
ing from damp, if water is judiciously given. 

‘‘ Begonias being in general plants of free growth, and delighting in 
fre^h soiti it is necessary to repot them twice in the course of a year, 
viz., February and August ; but this rule, like many more in gardening, 
is not without an exception : one plant may grow faster than another 
under the same circumstances, and therefore ought to be repotted when 
it requires it, nothing being worse for any plant than to cramp its 
roots. 

As Begonias are generally intermixed with other plants, and receive 
a similar supply of water, both in summer and winter, they may well 
present a sickly appearance. There are few plants that require a more 
liberal supply during summer than they do ; indeed some of the robust 
growing sorts will flourish with their pots half immersed in water ; but, 
like other plants, they require a season of rest, at which time compa- 
ratively little moisture is required. This period is clearly pointed out 
by nature. In October all the species with which I am acquainted 
begin to show that water should^ then be gradually withheld ; if it is 
continued, some begin to drop their leaves, others to decay at the root, 
or assume a languid appearance : therefore it is obvious that they 
should be kept dry from the 1st of November to the 1st of February. 
During that time, if water is given once or twice a week it will be suffi- 
cient, and the herbaceous sorts may be kept quite dry. Although 
many species remain green and healthy in winter, the growth they 
make is but trifling, nor should they be induced to grow, for if they are 
deprived of the season which Nature has provided for their rest, the 
best of management will not compensate for it in twelve months after- 
wards. 

There are some who imagine that a bushy plant cannot be pro- 
duced, unless it has been cut down in wdnter, or pinched back during 
the growing season ; but this is a mistake. If B. undulata, or any 
of the fibrous-rooted sorts, which require pruning, are cut down in 
winter, the root will in all probability die, and if pinched back, when 
are they to flower? To such as iL Evansiana the knife is never 
required, because the stems die down aminually ; and it is never neces- 
sary to cut such as B, heracleifoUa ; therefore this matter rests with 
the tall-growing sorts. To explain this it will be necessary to consider 
what functions such stems peribrm. Take B, imdulata for an example : 
every stem of one year’s growth, notwithstanding its flowering, is a 
magazine in which secretions are stored for the support, during a cer- 
tain time, of those which may arise from its base the following season, 
and thus the stems become analogous to the pseudo-bulbs in Orchids ; 
were not this the case, suckers would rise as strong without the stem 
as with it, and they would not be liable to damp off, although it should 
receive an injury. From this it is evident that all the pruning that is 
necessary is to cut out all the stems above two years old, and this 
should be done in spring, when the plant is repotted, in order to give 
room for the young shoots. 

As to propagation, perhaps few plants are so easily increased as 
Begonias. All those from which cuttings can be taken will strike freely 
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under ordinary treatment, and such as B. Barkeri, from which cuttings 
cannot be had, may be abundantly multiplied from seed. The seed 
should be sown when gathered, in light sandy soil, and placed in a 
moist situation, where the seedlings may be shaded from the rays of 
the sun/" 

1st, — Havliif/ stems erect, hranckiny, not fleshy at the base, leaves 
oblujue, ovate, acute, 

B, Fischeri, — Stems branched, from two to three feet in height, dark 
crimson, and marked with a few small white spots. Leaves oblique, 
about two inches in length, slightly toothed, dark green above, quite 
smootli, presenting a very silky appearance, bright crimson beneath, 
and singularly crossed with large green veins. Flowers blush-coloured, 
very small, and generally in threes. It blooms in spring.— 

B, rupestris, — Stems from two to three feet in height, small, but 
strong, of a brown colour when young, gradually becoming black, and 
resembling a bamboo in appearance. Leaves oblique, about three 
inches in length, Avaved at the margins, of a dark green colour, and 
beautifully marked on the surface with white silvery-looking spots. 
Flowers pink, generally produced in spring. — Brasil, 

B, acummaia, — Stems somewhat slender, from three to four feet in 
height, rising in great profusion from the bottom, quite smooth, and 
very little swollen at the joints. Leaves oblique, about three inches in 
length, rather narrow, and very unequally serrated. In general they 
are of a lively green colour, tinged with crimson, especially the veins 
beneath, which are thinly covered with white hairs, extending down the 
footstalks. Flowers pink, in clusters of from eight to twelve blooms, 
springing from the axles of the leaves, or the upper part of the stems. 
It continues to bloom through the whole year. — Jamaica, 

B, hirtella resembles B, acuminata in habit. Stems from three to 
four feet in height, quite smooth, and slightly striated. Leaves oblique, 
serrate, from two to three inches in length, of a shining pale green 
colour, and hairy on both sides. Flowers almost white, in small clusters, 
generally produced towards the top of the stems. It blooms during 
the summer months. Syn. B, acuminata,-T-West Indies, 

B, Martiana, — Stems herbaceous, from three to four feet in height, 
a little sw^ollen at the joints, of a pale green colour, and marked with a 
few short white streaks. Leaves oblique, from two to three inches in 
length, unequally toothed, and covered with a glaucous bloom. Flowers 
pink, generally in pairs, but in great profusion. This very showy 
species blooms during the summer and autumn months. Syn. B, diver - 
sifolia, 

B, twcfirrwa/flf.— Stems about four feet in height, swollen at the joints, 
quite smooth, and marked with a few short white streaks. Leaves 
oblique, about six inches in length, dark green, waved at the edges, and 
thinly set with short hairs on the surface and margins. Flowers pink, 
in clusters of about sixteen blossoms, suspended on footstalks about 
four inches in length. Blossoms throughout the Mexico, 

.B, sehrina, — Stems strong, from three to four feet in height, 
chaiuielled, of a dull crimson colour when young, and marked with a 
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few pale green streaks. Leaves oblique, about six inches in length, 
bright green on the surface, beautifully marked with dark green shades 
underside ; smooth and shining. Flowers pink, in clusters, suspended 
by rather short footstalks. Syn. B. midulata, — BraziL 

B, Evansiana, — Stems herbaceous, from three to four feet in height, 
enlarged at the joints, which are of a bright crimson, in other parts 
they are of a pale green colour. Leaves oblique, from five to six inches 
in length, dark green on the surface, and red beneath. Flowers pink, 
produced in loose panicles, which continue in beauty from May to 
September, A common species often to be found in great perfection in 
the window of the cottager. Syn. B. hulbifera, B. discolor, — China. 

B. undulata, — Stems about three feet in height, gradually tapering 
towards the top, seldom branching the first year, of a pale green colour, 
quite smooth, and marked with short white streaks. Leaves oblong, 
from four to five inches in length, waved at tlie edges, pale green, 
smooth and shining on both sides. Flowers white, in large clusters, 
hanging down from the upper portion of the stems. It blooms in 
autumn. — BraziL 

B, argyrostigma. — Stems from three to four feet in height, of a dull 
green colour, quite srnootli, and marked with numerous narrow white 
streaks. Leaves oblique, about eight inches in length, dark green, 
quite smooth, and singularly blotched on the surface with silvery spots. 
Flowers almost white, produced in loose clusters, suspended by rather 
slender footstalks, generally from four to five inches in length. It 
blooms in spring and summer. Syn. B, maculata, B, pimctaia, — South 
America, 

B, odorata. — Stems about three feet in height, of a pale green colour, 
faintly striated, and tinged with crimson at the joints. Leaves oblique, 
about eight inches in length, bright green, quite smooth and 
shining, especially on the under side. Flowers pure white, in large 
clusters, suspended on rather slender footstalks, generally on the upper 
portion of the stems. Syn. B, suaveolens, B. slnuata, " It blooms 
during the spring months.-- South America, 

B, sinuata, — This is closely allied to B, odorata; the stem, leaves, 
and even the flowers appear to be very much alike in both species, and 
both bloom at the same season ; but it differs from odorata in having 
the veins on the under sides of the leaves, and also a portion of the 
footstalks, slightly hairy. Syn. B, odorata, — South America, 

B, nitida, — Stems woody, long, and straggling, requiring a trellis to 
keep them up, and generally becoming bare at the bottom. Leaves 
oblique, from five to six inches in length, of a bright green colour, and 
smooth on both sides. Flowers pink, in clusters of from twenty to 
thirty* blooms, suspended by footstalks about ten inches in length. — 
Penang, 

B. aptera, Wexy like B. odoi^ata, except in the stems, which are 
quite green, and apparently more disposed to branch. Leaves oblique, 
about six inches in length, quite flat, and rather long pointed ; of a 
bright green colour, smooth and shining. Flowers white, and produced 
in graceful clusters, similar to those of B. odorata. Like the preceding 
it blooms during summer and autumn. 
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jB. laurina, — Stems very strong, about four feet in height, branching, 
green when young, and marked with a few white spots. Leaves oblique, 
about two inches in length, beautifully serrated, dark green, and smooth 
on both sides. Flowers jjink, in rather small clusters, but suspended 
in a graceful manner from the lateral branches. This, with the two 
preceding, blooms during the summer months. 

B. sangumea, — Stems about three feet in height, of a dull crimson 
colour, and quite smooth. Leaves oblique, about six inches in length, 
dark green above, bright crimson beneath, and smooth on both sides. 
Flowers almost white, produced in clusters of from twenty to thirty 
blooms suspended on footstalks from four to six inches in length. It 
blooms in summer and autumn. — Brazil. 

B. coccinea. — Stems from two to three feet in height, quite smooth, 
of a dull crimson colour, and marked with a few pale green streaks. 
Leaves oblique, about six inches in length, glaucous, and green on both 
sides. Stipules large, of a pale green colour, and membranaceous. 
Flowers bright scarlet, in loose panicles, rising from the axles of the 
leaves towards the top of the stem. Syn. B. r%ihra. — Brazil, 

B, ulmifolia grows about three feet in height, branched, of a pale 
green colour, and thinly covered with short hairs. Leaves ovate, about 
three inches in length, serrate, pale green, and hairy on both sides. 
Flowers blush-coloured, in little clusters, suspended by short footstalks 
from the upper portion of the stem. It blooms during summer and 
autumn. — South America, 

B, castanecefolia, — Stems branched, slender, somewhat swollen at 
the joints, of a dull green colour. Leaves ovate, about -an inch and a 
half in length, serrate, pale green, and smooth on both sides. Flowers 
blush coloured, borne on short spurs which are produced in autumn. 
Although this species flowers only in spring, and then not in such pro- 
fusion as many others, still it possesses a neat habit, which renders it 
a desirable addition even to a small collection. — Brazil, 

Leaves ovate, obtuse, often equal at the base, 

B, semperflorens, — Stems almost herbaceous, of a pale-green colour, 
and between two and three feet in height. Leaves about two inches in 
breadth, nearly round, dilFering very much from the usual oblique form, 
bright ^een, smooth and shining on both sides. Stipules rather large, 
often adhering to the stem after the leaves have dropped off. Flowers 
pure white, in short panicles, rising from the axils of the young leaves. 
This is a very pretty species. Syn. B, Hookeri, B, spatulata, B, gran- 
difiora, — Mexico , 

B, cucuUata,--‘^iems from two to three feet in height, smooth, of a 
dark green colour, and slightly tinged with purple at the joints. J^eaves 
oblique, quite blunt, from three to four inches in length, dark green, 
and smooth on both sides. Stipules very large, fringed, and of a pale 
green colour. Flowers resemble those of the preceding species, and it 
also keeps in bloom the greater part of the year. Syn. spathulata, 
B. semperflorem, B, grandiflora, — Brazil, 

{To be continued,) 
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CcELiA MACHOS TACHY A (Loiig-spilced), a stove Orchid-Epiphyte 
from Mexico, which has bloomed in the Belfast Botanic Garden. — 
The pseudo-bulb is large, almost globe-shaped ; the leaves are a foot or 
more long, similar in form to those of a Bletia. The flower scape is 
about nine inches high, bearing a dense spike or raceme of flowers, 
about the same length, of a rosy-red colour. Each blossom is about 
three parts of an inch long, very interesting and handsome. (Figured 
in Botanical Magazine^ 4712.) 

PuYA Chilensis (Synonyme, Pitcairnia coarctata). — A very striking 
Bromeliaceous plant, from North Chili, which is grown in a cool stove 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew. The stem has now attained the height 
of four feet, crowned with its head of long leaves, which are four feet 
long, spined. The flowers are produced in a compound (branching) 
terminal spike. The flowers are large, and the three broad sepals 
form together a bell-shaped blossom, about three inches long. (Figured 
m Botanical Magazine, 

Sandersonia aukantiaca; Golden-f oioered . — John Sanderson, Esq.^, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Horticultural Society of Natal, dis- 
covered this very pretty flowering plant near Pieter maritzberg, Natal. 
He made a faithful drawing of this, as well as other plants he dis- 
covered, and a portion of what he became possessed of were sent to 
the Royal Gardens of Kew. The Sandersonia anrantiaca belongs to 
the Liliacese, having two lobed tubers. The flowering stem is erect, 
a foot to half a yard high, and about as thick as a crow’s quill, bearing 
several beautiful orange-coloured flowers ; they are drooping, subelobose, 
bell-shaped. Each blossom is about an inch long, and three parts of 
an inch across, having a long footstalk. In habit it is much like the 
Fritillarija group, and its blossoms somewhat like those of the Fritillary 
in 'shape. It is very beautiful, and will be much admired, (Figured 
in Botanical Magazine, 4710.) 

SiPHocAMpYLus Orbignianus. — I t wRS discovcrcd in Bolivia, South 
America, by D’Orbigny. The stem grows from three to four feet 
high, somewhat straggling; the flowers are nearly erect, about two 
and a half inches long, yellowish, tinged on the back with red. It 
requires to be grown in the stove, (Figured in Botanical Magazine, 
4713.) 

Mitraria cocci ne a.— a fine bushy plant, is in beautiful bloom 
in the greenhouse of the Royal Gardens of Kew. It has numerous 
blossoms, each tubular flower near two inches long, of the richest bright 
scarlet colour, are exceedingly showy, and the graceful pendant manner 
in which they are home adds to its beauty. The Mitraria merits a 
place in every greenhouse, and in warm dry situations in every garden. 
It is a most charming, shrubby, neat-growing, handsome flowering 
plant. 

The following beautiful plants, too, are now in bloom in the Royal 
Gardens: 

DiiiWynia oRANDis sANGUiNEA. — It IS Ru ei’cct-growing plant, with 
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heath-like foliage ; but having had its erect shoots duly stopped, it 
forms a nice bush. The Sowers are of an orange colour, with a red 
keel ; each blossom a third of an inch across, produced in vast pro- 
fusion. (G. for Greenhouse.) 

CiiOROZEMA Henchmannit. — ^This plant grows erect, and naturally 
becomes naked ; but when due attention is paid in cutting off the leads, 
it forms a charming bush, and blooms most profusdy. Its rosy- 
carmine blossoms, with their yellow eye, render such bushes very 
ornamental. Plants half a yard high, and as much across, are charm- 
ing objects. 

Chorozema varium, and C. cordatum, similarly treated as the 
above, and forming such sized bushes which are very suitable for a 
greenhouse, not taking up too much room, and in profuse bloom, are 
very handsome. G. 

Boronia microphylla. — A neat bushy plant, half a yard high, 
having very pretty, delicate, pinnate foliage. It blooms very profusely, 
each flower half an inch across, white tinged with lilac. Grown in 
contrast with the bright rose, pink, and red-bloomed kinds, it is very 
pretty, G. 

Dracophyllum capitata. — The long wire-like shoots, having 
very short scaly-like leaves, have a singular but pretty appearance, and 
are easily twined round four or more sticks, or round a tubular- shaped 
wire frame. A brush is formed around some sticks, half a yard high, 
and each of the numerous shoots is terminated with a fine head of 
numerous snowy-white flowers. It is very pretty, and in contrast with 
the rich colours of others has a cheerful effect. G. 

Boronia, a new species. — The foliage is prettily pinnate, and the 
fine rosy- purple flowers are borne numerously along the shoots, forming 
spikes about nine inches long. Each flower is tliree parts of an inch 
across. A neat and handsome plant. G, 

Dilw'ynia ferruoinea. — By attention to stopping the shoots, it 
forms a neat bush, two feet each way. Each flower is three parts of 
an inch across, of a bright golden-yellow, and, produced in profusion, 
renders it very ornamental. G. 

Dilwynia sulphurea. — It has pretty heath-like foliage,, and the 
flowers are of a deep sulphur colour, produced numerously in long 
spikes, terminating with a green shoot an inch long beyond the 
blossoms. G. 

Chorozema Dicksonii. — It had been formed to a neat bush, and 
was a profuse bloom. The flowers are of an orange buff, with a yellow 
eye, and dark crimson keel. Each blossom three parts of an inch 
across. Very pretty. G. 

Tropoeolum Lobbianum, trained like a hush two feet and a half 
high, was profusely in bloom in the greenhouse ; its rich orange- 
scarlet flowers were very ornamental. Tropceolum Hockervauum has 
larger flowers, and a profuse bloomer, of similar habit to the former 5 
both deserve a place in every greenhouse, or outdoors in summer. 

Prostranthera easianthus. — A neat shrubby plant, somewhat 
like a narrow-leaved cistus, It is a profuse bloomer, each blossom 
being near an inch long, tube-shaped, in the way of Peutstemon cam- 
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panulata, white, spotted with lilac, and being produced in terminal 
panicled spikes renders it very handsome. G. 

Calythreae virgata. — A neat bushy plant, with small heath-like 
foliage. The flowers are produced in long spikes, as well as in ter- 
minal heads, white. Each blossom is in form and size like one of the 
well-known Saxifraga (London Pride), and has a quantity of its central 
(thread-like) filaments, similar to a wild Hypericum blossom. It is 
neat and pretty. G. 

Diplopappus frtjticulosus. — It is a neat bushy plant, two feet 
high, having heath-like foliage, and a profusion of Michaelmas 
Daisy-shaped flowers, which are blue at first, and change to a rich 
purple. Each blossom has a yellow centre of anthers, and the blossom 
is three-parts of an inch across. G. 

Lilium giganteum. — We saw this truly noble plant in bloom at 
Messrs. Veitch’s (late Knight and PeiTy's nursery), of King’s-road, 
Chelsea. The plant was six feet high, and the stem eight inches in 
girth at the bottom part, and of a proportionate stoutness to the sum- 
mit. The flowers are about six inches long, white with dark crimson 
inside. It is really a magnificent species. The leaves are heart- 
shaped, about fifteen inches long and ten broad. In a shady stove this 
and several other stately plants w’crc growing in a most vigorous 
condition. 

The following comprises new or rare plants, shown at the exhibition 
at the Horticultural Society’s Gardens on May 14th. 

Aphelandra (New Species). — Mr. Van Houtte sent this hand- 
some plant. The leaves are of a bright green, and on each side of the 
midrib there are alternate white bars. Each leaf is six inches long, 
about three broad, very beautiful. 

Rhododendron aureum sitperbum. — Flowers a clear primrose, 
spotted with deep orange, produced in large heads ; each blossom two 
and a half inches across ; very fine. 

R. DELiCATUM. — Flowcrs pale flesh colour, spotted with orange. 
Each blossom three inches across ; very fine. 

R. Gibsonii. — This plant was six feet high and four across, covered 
with flow'ers, which are white, slightly tinged with blush. The 
blossoms are of neat form, 'almost like one of the best shaped flowers of 
the Canterbury Bell. 

R. PRIMDLXJM ELEGANs. — A Httlc lighter sulphur colour than 
aureum superbum, but beautiful. 

R. Jenkinsonii.— F lowers a pale blush, spotted with deep orange; 
Very pretty. 

R. AUREUM. — Buff, spotted with yellow ; very pretty. 

Mr. Appleby, of Uxbridge, show^ed six standard plants of Deutzia 
gracilis, four feet high. The branching heads were drooping, and 
as full of bloom as it appeared possible for them to be. We saw a 
quantity of similar plants at Messrs. Veitch’s, but we did not admire 
them so grown in either instance. 

Bushes of them have a much better appearance, we think. It is a 
most lovely plant, covered with its snow-white flowers. It has a 
pretty effect. 
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Geranium Boule de Neige. — A’ white flowered horse-shoe leaved 
variety. The blossoms are nearly round in form, white, with a slight 
tinge of flesh- colour sometimes. 

Fuchsia, purple perfection. — Tube and sepals crimson, corolla 
a rich purple. It is one of the reflexed kinds ; very handsome. 

F. Duchess of Lancaster. — This tube and sepals waxy-white; 
corolla a beautiful rosy-carmine, tinged with violet. The flowers 
reflex well. It is an elegant variety. 

F. Premier. — Flower large, of the dark class ; sepals and tube of a 
rich dark crimson ; corolla of a deep plum-purple ; reflexes well, and 
is an excellent variety. 

Cinerarias. — There were but few new ones of much merit. Sym- 
metryy white, laced with lavender, is very pretty. Lady Hume Campbell 
(not new), white, with a neat blue edging, is very pretty. Excpdsitey 
white, with crimson margin ; very showy. Amy Robsart, a self- 
coloured rosy-purple, very showy and distinct. Rosalindy white, tipped 
with purple, and a drab-coloured disc (centre) ; very pretty. Lovelinessy 
rosy-crimson, with a pure white ring around a carmine disc ; very 
pretty. 

Azalea Bawsonii, — This is the best of all the purple-coloured. 
Its form is good, and it makes a fine contrast with the fiery coloured, 
whites, &c. Parsoniiy a light purple ; pretty. Ivemyana, a largcy fine 
shaped floweVy white, striped with carmine, and a most profuse bloomer. 
This ought to be grown in every greenhouse. Broughtoniiy a stout and 
large flower, of a salmon pink, beautifully spotted with dark. Auroray 
scarlet, very showy. Vittata, white striped, and' spotted with 
violet. 

Epacris Eclipse.— a seedling, shown by Messrs. Veitch ; bright 
scarlet, with a white tip ; very pretty. 

PoLYGALA coRDATA. — This forms a dwarf bushy plant, two feet 
high, and is covered with its pretty ^^blue, white, and black*’ flowers. 

Friesia peduncularis. — neat dwarf shrubby plant, from Van 
Diemen’s Land. The flowers are white, and have much the resem- 
blance of those of the Lily of the Valley. This was shown by Messrs. 
Lee, of Hammersmith. 

Tetratheca ERiciFOLiA. — ^Vcry neat (as is the w'ell-knowm T. 
violacea). The flowers are of a pretty lilac colour ; nice plants for the 
greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums.— There were some collections of both sections 
shown, and a few new ones ; but the next exhibition being the time of 
their grand display, we omit remarks on these till next month’s 
Magazine. 

Orchid plants were most numerous, and extraordinarily magni- 
ficent. We have not space at present to give particulars. The kinds 
were what are generally exhibited. 

Forced Roses were extraordinary fine, some of Messrs. Lane’s 
being about six inches across. The kinds shown we will give next 
month. They were such as Giant de Batailes, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Coupe de Hebe, &c. 

Geranium Floribundam.— The flowers are white, with a email 
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blotchy and produced in vast profusion^ forming a sheet of bloom. It 
is an excellent bedding plant. 

Streptocarpus biflorus.— Plant similar in appearance to S. rhexii, 
but a more free bloomer, and the flowers double the size of the latter. 
They are produced, too, in pairs on each stem. 

Lilium giganteum. — It stood out of doors last winter in Devon- 
shire, where (at Messrs. Veitch’s) they had seventeen degrees of frost, 
and bulbs in the ground are now pushing freely. 

Berberis Darwinnii. — This most beautiful, profuse blooming 
plant has proved quite hardy in every part of the country during the 
past winter. In the conservatory at Messrs. Veitch’s, of King’s-road, 
we saw a dense bush, four feet high and five across, crowded in every 
part with its lovely blossoms. It ought to be grown in every shrubbery. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE VALUE OF THE STUDY OF 
FLOWERS. 

BY RIR. PETER MACKENZIE, OF WEST PLEAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

The best of mortals may receive useful instruction from the study of 
flowers. They afford subjects for contemplation for minds that are 
most highly cultivated ; and the child of a few months old is delighted 
with their appearance. Even in the study of a simple blossom, we 
may observe striking marks of God’s skill and goodness. Fuller tells 
us in what way we should look upon the flowers, ‘‘A flower,” says 
he, “ is the best-complexioned grass, and daily it weareth God’s livery, 
for he elotheth the grass of the field. In the morning, when it groweth 
up, it is a lecture of Divine Providence ; in the evening, when it is cut 
down and withereth, it is a lecture of human mortality.” 

It has also been remarked. If in the long and sombre months of 
winter our love of Nature, like the buds of vegetation, seems cold and 
torpid, yet like them it unfolds and reanimates with the opening year, 
and we welcome long-lost associates with a glowing cordiality, as 
friends in a foreign clime ; and then what a rich and varied succession 
is it ours to enjoy ! 

“ Fair handed Spring embosoms every grace, 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first, 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of iinnumbcrM dyes. 

The yellow wallflower, stain’d with iron-brown, 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round, 

From the soft wings of vernal breezes shed, 

Anemonies ; auriculas enrich’d \ 

AVith shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves, 

And full ranunculus of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks ; 

No gradual bloom is wanting, from the bud 
First-born of Spring, to Summer's musky tribe. 

Nor hyacinthj of purest viigl| white, 
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Low bent, and blushing inward, nor jonquil 
Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair 
As o'er the fabled fountains hanging still, 

Nor brood carnations, nor gay spot^ pinks, 

Nor shower'd from every bush the damask rose. 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells. 

With hues on hues, expression cannot paint 
The breath of Nature and her endless bloom.” 

One remarks, that it may be justly questioned whether works of art, 
however rare and splendid, can yield for any length of time the pleasure 
which is continually excited by the renovation of flowers in the spring. 
When they come up with the smiling faces of old friends, and seem to 
look cheerfully on all around, how many feelings and ideas are asso- 
ciated with them ! Pure and innocent as themselves, they are the just 
objects of infantine regard ; they oflPer to the youthful mind a never- 
failing resource of rational enjoyment ; they are cheering in old age, 
and yield a calm and elegant satisfaction, which pleases without agita- 
tion, and has a beneficial effect upon the health and mind. The old 
man who walks abroad in a fine spring morning, when the air is fresh 
and the flowers are opening to the sun, feels his spirit renovated, and 
his heart expands with joy. The productions of the woods and hedges 
remind him of those which he has gathered with companions who have 
perhaps long since departed. Something of melancholy feeling may 
be connected with the recollection of them, but it is a melancholy which 
bids fair to render the heart better. He recalls to mind the seasons 
in which he has seen them bloom and fade around him, and they appear 
as so many emblems of his own mortality. He may sigh to think that 
all flesh is as grass, and the goodliness thereof jis the flower of the 
field,” yet they still remind him, that as the loveliness of Nature is 
restored by the breath of the vernal season, so shall the dead arise from 
the winter of the grave to light and immortality. He remembers that 
there is a country which the sacred writers compare to a garden, 
watered by the river of life, and producing a tree whose fruit shall never 
fail, in which the unfading flowers of kindness, benevolence, and piety, 
transplanted from the bleak and churlish atmosphere of this lower 
world, where even now they bring forth abundant fruits of refreshment 
and consolation, shall blossom for ever with their beauty undiminished, 
and their lustre unimpaired. 

Well may we say what another has done before us, What a desolate 
place w^ould a world be without a flower! It would be a banquet 
without a welcome, a face without a smile, a firmament without a star. 
But happily such a world is not ours, and the love of flowers seems a 
naturally implanted passion, without any alloy or debasing object as a 
motive. Truly indeed does Cowper say, 

** Tliat man immured in cities Btill retains 
Hts inborn, inextinguishable thirst 
Of rnral scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts, the ]^st ho may. 

Tie moat unfu^sh'd with the means of life. 

And they t^t never pass the brick wall bound 
To range the ^Ids and treat their lungs with ahj 
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Yet feel the burnlifg inetinct : overhead 
Suspend tbeir crazy boxei, planted thick, 

And water'd duly, there the pitcher stands 
A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there, 

Sad witnesses how close pentman regrets 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at Nature when he can no more/' 

In conclusion ; when an individual is enabled by the light of science 
to study flowers, they will be found to be surpassingly rich in instruc- 
tion, admirably fitted to fill the mind with ennobling thoughts and 
delightful emotions. 

Scientific attainments, we are told, aid us in ascending, by means 
of the ladder of Nature, towards that “ Light inaccessible *’ in which the 
glorious Jehovah ever dwells ; and constrains us to join the celestial 
company in their rapturous anthem, “ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honour, and power, for Thou hast created all things, 
and for Thy pleasure they are and were created,** 


ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA, Pavon, (Chili Pine or Araucaria) , 

Araucaria is derived from Araucos, a name applied to the natives 
of those districts of Chili where the tree is indigenous. This noble tree 
is, without exception, the greatest ornament amongst conifers. Its 
beautiful, regular pyramidal form, and the sombre green of its foliage, 
command general admiration. It is indigenous to southern Chili, from 
35° to 60° latitude, where it is found on the western declivities of the 
Andes mountain-chains, often reaching the snow -line, and never 1,500 
to 2,000 feet below it. According to Pavon, the male tree never 
exceeds 40 to 50 feet in height, while the female often attains 150 feet. 
It forms vast forests, and in such has a pillar-like trunk, clear of 
branches for three-fourths of its entire height ; but when standing 
single, it will probably be clothed with branches from the base. 
Branches in regular whorls, by 8 to 12 in the lower, gradually dimi- 
nishing in number and length to the summit, thus forming a beautiful 
pyramidal cone. They spread horizontally, when young, rather ascend- 
ing in a curved manner near the top. The lower ones, on account of 
their length and weight, rather pendent, but with their extremities 
curved upwards. Leaves 1 J inch long, ovate-lanceolate, sessile, stiff, 
straight, mucronate, in whorls of 7 to 8, imbricated, smooth, shining, 
deep-green, entirely clothing the branchlets. They also remain on the 
body of the larger branches and upper part of the stem, and in young 
trees the whole trunk is covered with them, though more apart, turned 
back, closely lying to the stem, as the tree increases in circumference. 
Cones 6 inches long, globular, egg-shaped, dark-brown, with scales 
beautifully imbricated, and produced on the extremities of the boughs. 
One tree has often 20 to 30 cones, each containing 200 to 300 seeds, 
which are 1 to 1^ inches long, wedge-shaped, brown, edible, and con- 
stitute almost the sole subsistence of the natives of the district. In its 
native habitats it is generally found gi'Qwiug luxuriantly in soils with a 
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rocky substratum, where kept moist by rains and falls of snow. In 
this country, a deep, dry sandy loam seems to be its favourite soil. It 
is remarkable for its huge, long, serpent-like spreading roots, often 2 to 
3 feet thick, which lie over the rocks. The wood is hard and durable, 
vellowish-white, fibrous, and beautifully veined ; capable of receiving a 
high polish, and easily to be worked. It is used for ship-building, but 
is rather too heavy for masts. Yields a resin, applied to medical pur- 
poses, while a spirituous liquor is extracted from the seeds, which are 
also preserved, or, after being boiled and dried again, reduced into flour. 
Independently of its great value as a timber-tree, and other excellent 
qualities^ in its native country, it cannot be enough appreciated in 
Britain for its hardiness and ornamental appearande ; and no plant can 
be nded with greater effect in distinguishing particular spots of country 
appropriated to art. It should be on every gentleman’s lawn : it is 
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both elegant and unique ; and if sheltered during frosty weather, so as 
to keep oflF that rustiness of colour which a free exposure to the seasons 
brings with it, It will well repay the trouble in spring time. 

With regard to what is the best mode of propagating this tree, there 
is but one opinion— raising from seeds. Bottom heat is invariably 
recommended ; and the seeds should be inserted to the depth of about 
1} inch, in large boxes or pans filled with free loamy soil, which should 
on no account ne allowed to get dry. When two years old, they should 
be transplanted into nursery lines, in a warm sheltered situation, in the 
open ground, carefully guarding them from excess of moisture, and, in 
frosty weather, from excess of cold. Those raised in hot-houses, green- 
houses, &c., certainly look better ; but when planted in their final 
situation, in exposed places, the former soon take the lead. Planted 
by the seaside in Norfolk, they have made shoots about 1 foot in length 
in one season. 

GLOXINIAS, THEIR TREATMENT, WITH A LIST OF A 
FEW OF THE CHOICEST. 

BY MR. JOHN BURLBV, OP WELLINGTON. NURSERY, ST, JOHN’s WOOD, LONDON. 

Of the vast number of stove and greenhouse plants now cultivated, 
there are but few possessing more beauty and variety than Gloxinais, 
and I think there is not another genus of plants that gives us so much 
of their beauty as Gloxinias do. They are easy, too, of cultivation, 
which is an additional recommendation. I shall here give some plain 
particulars how they may be cultivated to that perfection they are 
capable of, their period of blooming, with other matters concerning 
them, and a list of a few of the best kinds, with their colours, to 
enable readers who would wish to form a collection to select therefrom ; 
and those that have a small collection, and wish to add to the same, 
they will find the varieties undermentioned to give the greatest satis- 
faction. 

Of the soil best adapted for Gloxinias, there has a great deal been 
said and written ; the fact is, most gardeners have their own little way 
of mixing the soil, some liking it rough, and others fine, &c. ; but they 
will be found to succeed best in the compost I now describe. Supposing 
thehulh is about the size of a filbert nuty a pot forty-eight-sized, must be 
used for the first potting, and the compost to consist of one part leaf- 
mould, one part hazel-loam, and two parts peat, — the whole to be mixed 
well together, and to be used in a moderately rough state. A sprink- 
ling of sand may be used, to keep the soil firee. In potting, use clean 
pots ; and the crocks to he clean too, as nothing is of more import- 
ance in the growth of most plants than thorough good drainage. After 
the plants are ready for another shift, which may easilv be ascertained 
by the roots having filled their first pot, they must be shifted into twenty- 
four- sized pots, using for compost as follows !*~One part leaf- niould, one 
part hazel-loam, one part peat, and one part rottett-dung from nn old 
melon bed. Let the above be mixed well And used in as 

rough a state as possible, along with a spritikling of sAtifl to keep it 
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open. After the roots have filled the pot, they may still have another 
shift ; and when large plants are required for exhibiting, or for show 
in greenhouse, the pots used for this potting must be sixteen-sized. 
The compost too for tliern must consist of one-third hazel-loam, 
broken in lumps, and one- third rotten dung from an old melon bed, 
to be well mixed, and used as rough as possible. In potting for the first 
shift, let the soil be pressed but little ; in fact, in all the various pot- 
tings the soil should be but just pressed moderately tight, as the fre- 
quent watering will enable it to sink sufficiently close together. After 
the plants are potted they should be kept in the warmest part of *1116 
stove, and kept very close for a few days to start them in fresh growth, 
which may be discontinued and the plants put in a place where they 
will receive a little air by day. When rotted sufficiently strong in the 
fresh mould, and as they advance in growth, especially before they bloom, 
and while in bloom, they must be occasionally watered with weak liquid 
manure^ which will greatly strengthen the colour of the flowers. As the 
shoots get long, which in some varieties they are apt to do, they must be 
pegged down with care on the soil on the pot, and they will form fine dwarf 
heads, and bloom profusely. No other remark on them is necessary 
while in bloom, as they merely require to be watched to see they 
do not suffer from want of water. When the plants have done 
blooming, watering should be entirely dispensed with, and the pots be 
placed in some dry. situation on a shelf, in a shed or greenhouse, where 
they should remain for about two or three months, quite dry. When 
the season for potting arrives, they may then be turned out of the pots 
they have been resting in, and repotted in twenty-four-sized pots, in the 
compost recommended, shifting them as they advance in growth, as 
before stated. When varieties are purchased first from the nursery 
they are generally received in sixty-sized pots, they should be shifted 
into forty-eight-sized. . 

The time of Totting. That depends on the time they are required 
to bloom ; viz., if required for exhibition purposes, they must be staged 
to meet the time as near as possible. Now ^^for a guide '' Sup- 
posing plants were required in bloom in J une, the old bulbs should be 
turned out of the pots they have been resting in about Janu^y ; 
potted, and be kept warm ; and being kept growing, in June they will 
be in fine bloom, and they will continue in beauty the whole of the 
summer, and form one of the principal attractions in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. 

The following are a few good varieties : , 

Marie Van noutte, white and carmine, blotch a fine large flower* . 

Napoleon, carmine-red and white. 

Petqniana^ white, with crimson-throat, fine flower. 

Alba Grandiflqra, pure white, very fine. 

Argiyostignia Splendem, deep-purple with a fine white throat, tod 
the foliage beautifully striped ; a fine variety. 

Barrone de Vriere, mottled lilac. 

Carminata Splendens, fine rich crimson, large flbwer. 

DajpA;ie, pmk, edged with white. 

GodfWoi de Bmillon, h\\ie. 
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Grcmdisp blush, with carmine throat. 

Madam MaUhraa^ bright-rose, fine.* 

Spectabilu^ fine large purple fiower. 

Victoria Regina, lilac blush, with intense purple throat. 

The above list embraces some of the best, and merits a place in ^ery 
collection. For a larger collection other beautiful distinct varieties 
may be obtained, there now being one hundred and forty kinds in 
cultivation. 


PLANS OF FLOWER-GARDENS.— By T. Rutger, Esq. 


No. 6. 



When houses are in pairs, with the entrances close to each other, and 
the front gardens separated by a dwarf fence, such as may be over- 
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looked from the approach-walks to the houses, I am inclined to prefer 
laying out the frontages similar to each other, as seen in the above 
design, and which I lately adopted at the front of two houses recently 
erected. The clumps, as indicated, are on grass, and the walks have 
grass verges round against the borders. The four small round clumps 
are embellished with ornamental basket-work. The eifect of the 
designs being similar is, that it renders them ihore pleasing to the eye, 
and more complete as a whole than if they were varied. The case 
would be different if the fence between the gardens was sufficiently high 
to exclude the view from each other. In the design, a a represents the 
houses ; h 6, the areas. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Hybrids. — ^Your remarks on hybridizing, induce me to inquire if 
any experiment has been made with the different species of lychnis, as 
I think a race of singular beauty might be obtained, between fulgens 
or coronata and the old hardy scarlet of our gardens. If a variety 
could be raised, combining the robust constitution of the latter with the 
large blossoms of the former, I think the successful florist would be 
well rewarded for his pains. Such an experiment has been, this year, 
attempted in my conservatory ; but not having the hardier species, 
chalcedonica, in my garden, coronata was the mother, or rather in- 
tended mother ; for the whole flower-stem was accidentally broken off, 
after the individual blossoms had received the pollen. I am not myself 
a heath grower, but I am very anxious to recommend to the attention 
of some skilful cultivator of this lovely race, the attempt to unite the 
hardy British species with the exquisite race of South Africa. I pre- 
sume that no physiological bar to the union exists, which peradventure 
might prevent a combination of the ericas of the Cape with the men- 
ziesias of Ireland ; if not, how beautiful would the large blossoms of 
one appear, when sufiiised with the glowing hues of the other. As it 
is affirmed that the interesting little hardy shrub, known as Bryanthus 
erectus, is a true menziesia, it might be well to test its capabilities as 
the parent of a new race. Obstacles to the union of various heathworts 
seem to exist ; as I am told that the late Dean of Manchester failed 
in raising crosses between Rhodothamnus Kamschaticus and some 
species of rhododendron, while he succeeded in getting a hybrid between 
Rhododendron dauricum atrovirens,- which has flowered and is very 
distinct, and is now in the possession of Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, 
who I believe possess the whole stock. Mr. Smith, of Norbiton, tells 
me that he cannot procure a union between the Azalea indicas and the 
fine Ghent varieties, though so many fine seedlings of each have been 
raised by him. I see that Messss. Rollisson have succeeded in raising 
seedlings between Rhododendron Javanicum and some hardy species, 
and I believe the same result has been accomplished in the nursery of 
Messirs. Veitch, so that we may hope to see orange and yellow added 
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to the other colours of this glorious race. I do not grow many bulbs, 
but having observed at this early season a strong bead of flowers of the 
Belladonna lily, which had been forced into bloom by having been 
planted at the foot of a wall, which receives heat from the kitchen 
chimney, I dusted the stigma with the pollen of a flne Amaiyllis 
platypetala, and am hopefiU regarding the result of the experiment ; 
but the pollen of the Belladonna had had no effect on the Amaryllis.— 
A Devonian. — Gardener * b Chronicle. 

Cantu A dependens. — For the last month I have had a fine plant 
covered with bloom, and it is likely to have a long succession too. It 
is a last year’s plant, and during winter was kept in a dry greenhouse, 
at its warmest part, and in March I had it taken into the stove. It is 
a splendid flowering plant. — A Yorkshireman, near Leeds, 

Spot on the Pelargonium. — ^That what is called “spot’* exists 
more or less every year cannot be denied, and generally from August to 
January, To many this has been one of the most mysterious things 
connected with the cultivation of this popular flower, and has been 
handled both by growers and writers with some timidity, some attri- 
buting the cause to one thing and some to another ; but as far as my 
experience has gone, the matter has been settled in my own mind long 
ago. My belief is, that the sole cause of spot is too much wet received 
bv the plants just before and after they are cut down. How often are 
plants cut down while in a perfectly soddened state ! This may be 
regarded as the first step to spot, and such a practice should always 
be avoided. A little consideration will prove this system to be per- 
fectly wrong ; for when plants are cut down in a wet state they bleed, 
and in many instances I have known them bleed to death. The 
Pelargonium cannot be too dry when it is cut down ; and as the plants 
advance in growth the moisture may be increased. Another precursor 
of spot is, that in many places the plants are allowed to stand out of 
doors exposed to all weathers, &c., after they are cut down, which is 
very injurious to their constitution ; and when they are vratered every 
plant receives some, whether it requires it or not, and this is often 
done with a large rosed watering-pot. Such a course I very much 
disapprove of, and those who follow it can expect nothing less than the 
spot for their pains ; besides, after the plants are watered at night, a 
storm may perchance “ blow up,*’ and still they are unprotected, the 
plant that has had too much water already still receiving more. I 
have no doubt that many of your readers, as well as myself, have seen 
the pots full of water two or three days after rain. Is not this, I 
would ask, injurious to the constitution of the plant ? A dirty, broken 
frame is equally objectionable, and I believe it helps to bring about 
spot ; but if the frame is clean, the lights washed, and the glass mended, 
it is very serviceable till September; nevertheless the plants should 
have abundance of air, the lights only being on during damp weather^ 
and at night air should be given by tilting the lights at the back. The 
plants should also stand on some hard level bottom, for too much care 
cannot be bestowed on them for some time after they are cut down. 
It is very dicouraging to a gardener to see his plants in such a 'State as 
the spot brings them to, after, as he thinks, he has done all he could 
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to preTent it. The plants require to be constantly gone over and the 
spotted leaves removed, and other extra trouble taken, which, if com- 
menced well at the proper time, could have been saved.— (J. Dobson, 
in The Florist) 

Destruction of the Wireworm,— Thinking that a brief account 
of a very simple and efficacious plan for the destruction of the wire- 
worm may either tend to confirm the practical value of some of the 
essays that may be written on the subject, or by its publication benefit 
the community, I beg permission to lay the few necessary particulars 
before the Journal Committee. 

That I may not appear to assume what, in this, I have no title to, 
viz., the merit either in theory or practice of the plan, I must state that 
it was communicated to me a few days ago by my relation, Mr. Charles 
Charnock, of Holmfield-house, who himself received it from Sir 
William Cooke. Some few years after his entry on his farm, Mr. C. 
was complaining, in the presence of Sir William, of the injury his crops 
had sustained from wireworm, and lamenting that there was no known 
way of destroying them. Sir William then informed him that he had 
heard of and adopted a plan which had proved perfectly efiective, and 
which Mr. C. subsequently followed with the same success. 

In lieu of the ordinary top-dressing with rape-dust, apply to the 
land, and plough or harrow well in, 5 cwt. per acre of rape-cake, 
crushed into lumps, of about the size of half-inch ground bones, and 
the result will be that the wireworms will congregate on these lumps of 
cake, devouring them with such avidity as to become glutted, and 
perish either from repletion, or from the peculiar properties of the rape, 
or from the combined effects of the two. Rape- dust will not answer 
the purpose, because it presents no surface upon which the worms can 
fix themselves, .and no substance’ into which they can eat their way. 
Perceiving that a satisfactory result was being attained in the first field 
to which the cake was applied, Mr. Charnock took up and examined 
many of the lumps, and found them full of the defunct and expiring 
enemy. The practice was, of course, followed throughout the farm 
where the worm prevailed, until in a year or two the land was per- 
fectly freed, and that without any recurrence of the evil. 

Mr, Charnock has also on several occasions since had recourse to the 
same means for preserving his carnations (which are very liable to be 
attacked by the wireworm), and he has invariably witnessed the same 
satisfactory result. 

The plan is so simple, and apparently so efficacious, that I need not 
dilate further upon it than to remind those who may be disposed to try 
it, that whilst they may hope to destroy the worm they will certainly 
add a rich fertilizer to their land at a reasonable cost. 

It should perhaps be mentioned, that the land to which Mr. Charnock 
applied the remedy is a dry soil on the magnesian limestone, and I 
believe SirW. Cooke's was the same; but I see no reason for supposing 
that it would not be equally efficacious in other soils. — J. M. H, 
Charnock.— ( J ournal of Boyal Agricultural Sometg.) 




IN THE FLOWER QARDEN. ||| ^ 

rpHE recent weather has been so cold that it has been 
hazardous to put out bedding plants ; but now half- 
hardy or tender annuals, Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Petu- 
nias, Celsias, Zinnias, Stocks, &c., may be attended to at once. 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the 
desirability of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of 
flowering plants, as regards height and harmony of colouring. It is 
true that, of late years, this subject has become a matter of study 
amongst gardeners, and great changes for the better have taken place 
in this respect ; still we are far from supposing that we have arrived 
at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and effect are 
desired — that attention to this, next to a well laid-out flower-garden, is 
essential to their full development. In producing well -arranged con- 
trasts, the different shades of colour must be as distinct from each other 
as possible ; for instance, white should never be placed in contact with 
yellow, or deep-blue with crimson ; but white forms a good contrast 
with blue or red, blue to orange, yellow to purple or viojet, dark crim- 
son to light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those which have a 
profuse green foliage, as red and green form the best contrast. Orange 
and violet do well. Greenish -yellow and rose contrast well. 

The only attention now required with such is to water freely, being 
careful it does not pass off ; tie up, &c. Pinks and Carnations will 
require due care in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings 
of Pinks may be taken off, and towards the end layers of some early 
Carnations be made. Thin away extra flower- buds. Dahlias will 
require securing, and thin out the shoots, so as only to retain about 
four or flve. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side ones. 
Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather he dry, water daily a 
good supply at once ; a portion of mulchy manure, spread over the 
roots, is very beneficial. Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Scabious, &c., should now be sown for next year’s blooming. Auricula 
and Polyanthus must be kept in a shady but airy place. Prepare t£e 
compost for re-potting in next month. Sow seed as early as riper 
Pan^y-seed also sow. (See Articles on, &c.) 

New Flowers. — Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a View 


to obtain improved varieties. Roses : maggots often infest the buds ; 
care^lly examine and destroy. Green-fly, too, stop at first by fumiga- 
tion, &c. (See Articles on.) Chrysanthemums : young plants should 
be prepared for the autumn. Violets for next year’s blooming, attend 
to beds of, &c. (See Articles upon.) 
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IN THE ORBBNHOHSB, «re. 

The greenhouse plants may now be placed out of doors ; let them be 
duly watered, for if allowed to flag, the result is the leaves are damaged. 
Moss sprinkled between the pots keeps the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, 
Globe Amaranthus, Cockscombs, Brachycoma, &c. Re-pot as required, 
to keep the plants in a growing state. Achimenes will now be coming 
into bloom ; they repay for every attention. Cuttings of nearly all 
greenhouse plants should now be put ofl* : May and June are the best 
months for q|||^ purpose. Cinerarias are highly ornamental, and well 
worth encouraging. Any done blooming and seed collected, if required, 
should be turned out of the pots entire into a bed of rich soil, where 
there is a shade from eleven to four o’clock. There they will flourish, 
and supply an increase for next year’s bloom. Cuttings of Roses may 
be put in, and will soon strike. Camellias that have been forwarded by 
forcing the shoots and buds should now be placed in a cooler situation, 
to give vigour to them. When the grass of Ranunculus or Tulips is 
quite dead, the roots may be taken up. Pelargoniums, as they go out 
of bloom, must be prepared for another season. (See Articles on, &c.) 

Ericas. — The early- blooming kinds should be draughted out, and 
others may follow them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the 
plants very carefully, and see that they are in a proper state as to 
moisture ; and if you are an exhibitor, never put a plant of this or any 
other kind into a van without previously giving it a good soaking of 
water. The young plants which are not blooming had best be placed 
in a pit where they can be exposed or not, as may appear necessary. 
Stop such as require it boldly back, and train them so as to form a 
proper foundation for a good specimen. As the principal specimens go 
out of bloom, they may be removed to a shady situation to make their 
growth, being previously cut in, if necessary. Supports for an awning 
must be placed over them, so that in case of heavy storms or continued 
rain, they can be protected a little. Clear, weak manure- water may be 
used occasionally for the free-growing kinds. With regard to ventila- 
tion, there is no fear of your over- doing it after this time. Re-pot any 
requiring it, but do not over-pot ; the one-shift system is injurious to 
nearly all the tribe, the only exceptions are those of rapid growth and 
robust habit. Rough peat and silver-sand, with bits of stone, &c., and 
a liberal drainage, are requisites. Epacrises, &c., should also be duly 
attended to in repotting, &c. 

Azaleas in the forcing-pit must be kept shaded during bright sun* 
shine, and a most growing atmosphere must be maintained around 
them. Water freely with weak guano- water, and sprinkle the vacant 
parts of the house or pit daily, but not upon the bloom. As the plants 
go out of flower, place them in heat, to perfect their wood for next 
yeai^s blooming. (See Articles on in previous volumes.) 

BRIEF REMARKS. 

Horticultural, April 5 . — Of fruits preserved without sugar or vinegar two col- 
lections were coutributed, one— by far the best— by Mr. Lovejoy, butler to J. Thorne, 
Etq., of Mawbey. house, South Lambeth, the other fram the neigiibourhood of Bir- 
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mingham. Mr. Lovejoy’a consisted of Damsons, Grcengsge, Plums, GoosfiU'rries, 
R4iubarb, Cherries, Black and Red Currants, Raspberries, and Mulberries, all in good 
condition, with their forms neaily as perfect as when first bottled. They were stated 
to have been treated as follows:— -When the stalks were removed they were bottled, 
and boiling water added, having alum in it in the proportion of 1 drachm to 4 gallons. 
They were then permitted to stand till they had become cold, when the bottles wore 
filled and bunged down tight. They were then placed in a copper of cold water, and 
heated to 176 degrees. After that a piece of bladder was tied over the bottles, and 
they were sealed securely up. A Banksian Medal was awarded. The second collec- 
tion, which was very inferioi tp the above, was shown by Elizabeth Ci|j0dish, cook to S. 
Rudder, Esq , of Hsindsworth. It consisted of Mussel and Damson Plums both of 
1851 and 1852, the one being about as sound as the other). Bilberries, Cherries, and 
Gooseberries. A Certificate of Merit was awarded it. — Some Grapes were shown by 
Mr. Allport, gardener to H. Akroyd, Esq., and Mr. Mitchell, of Brighton. Both were 
Black Hamburgh ; Mr. Allport’s being much the better of the two, but unfortunately 
a little rubbed by travelling. A Certificate was awarded them. — Other fruit consisted 
of forced Straw'be tries. Of these Mr. Ingram, gardener to her Majesty, at Frogmore, 
sent samples of his new seedling called Ingram’s Prince of Wales, a sort raised from 
the British Queen. It is a large variety, and, in the present instance, somewhat 
coarse ; but this is not its character when grown under natural circumstances. For 
forcing it is said to be much superior even to Keen’s Seedling, being a sure setter; 
and as regards flavour, it is preferred above all other sorts at the royal table. It may 
be mentioned that, if, after forcing, the plants ere turned out, and such flowers as 
appear removed up to the beginning of September, the plants will produce an abun- 
dance of fruit in autumn, when their coarseness will be found to have disappeared. A 
Banksian Medal was awarded. — Mr, Monro, gardener to the Earl of Clarendon, at 
the Grove, Watford, furnished unusually large samples of Cuthill's Black Prince 
Strawberry, showing that its small size, which is sometimes complained of, may be 
greatly improved under good cultivation. A curious fact belonging to this variety is 
that it frequently produces blossoms of a deep red colour. A Certificate was awarded. 
— Of vegetables, Mr. Bates, of Manor-house, East Molesey, Surrey, sent seven heads 
of excellent Broccoli, for which a certificate was awarded. The sort was not named, 
hut it was certainly very fine, considering the condition in which the late severe 
weather has left this valuable esculent. — Mr. Lewis Solomon sent some French Peas, 
which looked as if they had been kept too long. 

Meeting on April, 19tii. — Mr. Myatt produced a bunch* of his Victoria Rhu- 
barb, a bright red, large, and showy variety.— Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, blast Barnet, 
sent three very good bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes, for which a Certificate was 
awarded. Other fruit consisted of a dish of Keen’s Seedling Strawberries from Mr. 
Fish, gardener to Colonel Sowerby, of Putteridge Bury, near Luton Beds. They w'ere 
stated to be examples of what has been gathered at Putteridge Bury rather liberally 
for these seven weeks past. It was mentioned that, owing to the press of other 
matters, the fruit had not been thinned this season, or the individual berries would 
have been better. After trying various plans, Mr. Fish has found the following to 
answer best for Keen’s Seedling. As soon as runners can be obtained tliey are fixed 
in 3>inch pots ; when rooted they are separated from the parent plants, and re-potted 
singly in 5 and 6-iuch pots — the first fur early work, the last for the general crop. In 
potting, two things are made of much consequence, viz., keeping the crown of the 
plant well lip in the centre of the pot, and packing the soil round it as fimily as pos- 
sible. They are put in a shady situation for a few days, and then placed on bard 
ground, where they can obtain as much light ns possible. This, with attention to 
watering, sheltering from heavy rains and severe frost in winter, and starting the plant 
in a low temperature, seem to be the chief essentials to success, especially when fruit 
is gathered in the beginning of March. The examples exhibited were leceived very 
late, and were much bruised by travelling; but they were well-ripened and fair 
average-sized fruit. — A Certificate was awarded to Mr. Todman, gardener to Mrs, 
Buckmaster, of Clffi)ham -paik, for three heads of Millei’s L-ite White, and a similar 
nuniber of Dixon’s Waterloo Broccolis. — Of foreign produce, Mr. liswis Solomon, 
of Covent-garden, sent excellent Green Peas, White Asparagus, and Green Sprew; 
new Kidney Potatoes, Artichokes, French Horn Carrots, Tomatoes, and a Salad, con- 
sisting of Cos and Cabbage Lettuces, as firm and good as at the best season of the 
year, excellent Curled and White and Red Turnip-rooted Radishes; the former 
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nkucli the better of the two. The Tomatoes, we understand, came from Algiers, where 
tliey are said to have been grown in the open air ; they were certainly as fine as could 
be produced in this country in September or October. The carrots were alio very fine, 
short and crisp, with a very slender tap root ; and the Potatoes equalled those of the 
best English growth. Indeed, new French Potatoes, succeeded by those from the 
open ground in Cornwall, have almost driven English forced ones out of the market. 

Sale of Mr. Epps* Heaths.— What kind of prices these realised may be gleaned 
from the following. We need hardly say that all of them were fine specimens, varying 
from two to four feet through, and ai much high. Obbata fetched Hi. ; Retorta, 51. 1 Os. ; 
Alberti Superb^ll/. 5s. ; Tricolor Rubra, 31. 7s. 3d. ; Fastigiata Lutescens, 31. 3s. ; Fer- 
rugineo, 3/. 5s. ; Mocnabiana, 31, lOs. ; Cavendishii, 31. 5s.; Hartnelli Virens, 4/. 10s.; 
Vasiflora, 4/. 10s.; Wilsoni, 3/. 5s. ; Infundibuliformis, 3L 3s. Other lots fetched from 
1/. I Os. to 21. 10s. each. A few Azaleas and other plants were also sold at the same sale, 
at prices varying from 21, to 41 per lot. 

PaoPAGATiON OF THE HELIOTROPE. — My plan is as follows At the end of July I 
select tops of young shoots, from three to four inches in length, cut them square, that is, 
horizontally, at the bottom, close un<ler a leaf, taking a few of th^ lower leaves away ; I 
then insert them in a mixture of loam, rotten leaf-mould, and a little sand. I do not top 
them. I generally put from forty to fifty cuttings in a broad shallow pot, and place them 
in a cold frame, sprinkling them now and then to keep them moderately moist, and 
shading them from the sun ; in this way rarely one in forty fails to grow. When tooted, 

I pot them off, from four to six in a pot, according to the size of the latter, preferring a 
certain number in one pot to a multitude of small pots. They are then stopp^, and may 
remain until the following March, when they must be potted off singly, for the decoration 
of the parterrre. — W, Brown^ Merewde. — Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Peat Charcoal. — Having observed in your paper of April 30 an article, signed J, 
Towers, in which the writer states, as the result of his experimeuts, that peat charcoal has 
no peculiar power in purifying sewage from its ammoniacal impregnation, so as to form 
manure, I to state that the failure of Mr. Towers must have arisen either from his 
experiments having been conducted on too small a scale, or from some other cause not 
fully explained ; for it can easily be shown tiiat peat charcoal, under proper management, 
not only does take up the ammoniacal salts, but that they can subsequently be fixed, so as 
to form one of the most valuable manures in the country. — Geo. E. La7ie^ Supenntendent 
of the Sewage Cltarcoal Works, Stanley Bridge, FuHtam. — Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Failure in Blooming Ranunculuses. — I am an old subscriber to your Magazine, 
and my Ranunculuses %ot having succeeded well during three years, 1 am au.xious fur 
instruction how to proceed in future. The plants come up well, and are apparently healthy, 
but not more than one out of twenty blooms, or make any signs of it. 1 have road articles 
which have been given on the preparation of the bed, and after culture, by Mr. Tyso and 
others, and which 1 have strictly followed, but have met with disappointment. 1 should 
bo obliged if some practical grower of these lovely flowers would, in the next Number, give 
me advice how to proceed with my present bed of them. — W, F,, Cornwall. 

Effects op the Late Winter. — The following is the way in which a few of our 
plants out of doors have fared here : — Bentharaia Fragifcra, much injured ; Buxus Balea* 
I'ica and Cistus Formusus, unhurt ; Clematis Azurea Grandifloru, on an east wall, unhurt ; 
Erica Australis, a little injured; E. Mediterranea, the same; Forsytbia Viridissima, un- 
harmed ; Garrya Klliptica, points of shoots killed ; Hex Balearica, unhurt ; Jasminum 
Nudiflorum, against a wall, uninjured ; Jasminum revolutum, on cast wall, much hurt; 
Ligustrura Lucidum and Berberis Fascicularisf untouched ; Photinia Scrrulata, much 
injured; Quercus Suber, the same; Spiraea Japonicaand Thea Viridis, uninjured ; Vacci- 
iiium Myrsinkes, much hurt; Cupressus Torulosa, rather browned. Of herbaceoui 
plants : — ^Alstrcemeria, Van Houtte’s, not at all harmed ; Dielytra Speetabilis, more than 
two feet high, and covered with flower, quite uninjured ; Epim^ium Colchicum, E» Ma- 
cranthum, E. Mutchianum, and E. Grandiflorom, dl unhurt ; Jasione Perennis, the same ; 
CEnotbera Spt ciosa, killed, but it waa a moved plant ; Pentstemon McEweni, unhurt ; 
•Platycodon Giandiflorua and Silene Schafta, uninjured ; Statice Pseudo Armeria, very 
much damaged, cxc« pt on a dry bank ; *Statice Speciosa, unhurt ; Veronica Lindleyana, 
much ii jured, but not killed ; ^Lilium Speciosum and *h. Teitaceum, unhurt. These 
two lost are coming up very strongly indeed. And lastly, permit me to add, that Calan- 
driiia Umbellata, in a peat bed, is quite unhurt. Those mucked thus are grown in a peat 
bed. On the night of Good Friday my register thermometer, ip exposed situation, 
eighteen tuches from the ground, marked 7^ or 25^ of frost*— 77*, Bromkg^ Kent, 
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BRir.LANTAisrA OwARiENsis, — Natuhil order, Acanthacere. It is a 
soft-stemmed under-shrub, a native of Sierra Leone. It has bloomed in 
the stove in the ^Apothecaries* Garden at Clielsea. It grows about four 
feet high, robust, much like one of the large-leaved Salvias. The 
flowers are borne in large terminal panicles, of a sage-like Ibrrn, nearly 
two inches across the face, of a deep purple colour. It bloomed in pro- 
fusion in the stove last March, and was very ornamental. (Figured in 
the Botanical Magazine, 1/17.) 

Episcia meltttifolia. Natural order, Gesnericeee, (Synonyme, 
Besleria melittmfolia.) It was sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew, by 
Dr. Imray, from Dominica. It is prob.ably a native of the West Indies. 
The plant at Kew is about a tool high, robust, stem dark pur})le, leaves 
large, having sunk network-like veins at the surface. Tbe flowers arc 
produced at the axils of the upper leaves, each having a footstalk an 
inch and a half long, tube three ])arts of an inch long, j^ellow^, tinged 
with red, and the limb (face of the flower) is fine ]uirted, an inch across, 
of a dull-crimson colour. (Figured in the Botanical Magazine, 1720.) 

Rhopodendron Dalhousi k. — This is flie most magnificent of the 
Sikkim-IIimalayan Rhododendrons. We gave a figure of it in a former 
Volume of this Magazine. It is a native of East Ncjiaul, Sikkim, and 
Bhotan, growing at elevations of from six to nine thousand feet, in 
humid (damp) forests. It is a straggling shrub, six to eight feet high, 
jiroducing its flow'ers at the extremity of the branches, in terminal heads 
of from three to five blossoms. The flowers ai e very large, about five 
inches long and four across the mouth, somewdiat resembling those of 
the White Lily of the gardens in form, and, like it, powerfully fragrant. 
Ill its native country and localities the shrub is often found growing 
upon the limbs of large trees, among moss, ferns, &c., similar to our 
stove Orchideous Epiphytes. It is in all situations and circumstances 
a magnificent plant. Mr. John Laing, gardener to the Earl of Rosslyn, 
Desart-hoiise, Kirkaldy, North Britain, lias the honour of having, by 
very skilful management, been the first person to flower this noble 
species in Great Britain, and most probably in Europe. It bloomed at 
Dysart Gardens in March, 1853, and a blooming specimen was sent to 
Sir W. J, Hooker ; and a figure is given in the Botanical Magazine for 
June, The following particulars contain the interesting process of Mr. 
Laing*s success : 

“ In January, 18.52, I selected from our woods a vigorous plant of 
Rhododendron Ponticura, with a clean straight stem, about six feet high, 
removing nil the lateral branches, and potting it in an eight-inch pot. 
About the end of January it was placed in the stove, where it was soon 
after inarched with R. Dalhousia^. As the young shoot of the latter 
began to harden, it was gradually cut through till separated, and the 
plant was removed to a cool greenhouse to rest. It very soon showed 
symptoms of making another growth, and it was transferred to the 
stov6 to ripen its wood, preparatory to its being again put into a cool 
house, as the shoot ripened. Here it did not remain long before it 
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made further progress, and again required the heat of the stove to ripen 
its third growth. About the end of October, a flower-bnd was formed, 
when water was gradually withheld until it was moderately dry at the 
roots, and the plant was removed to a cool greenhouse for tlie entire 
winter. About the tliird tveek in February, ISod, it was placed in tlie 
stove, and began to show colour on the lOtli of this month (Alurcli). 
When the flowers first a})peared, they were of a greenish colour, wliieli 
gradually changed into a yellow, deepening to [)ale-orange, which also 
has died away, leaving it almost a pure wliite. 1 may also state that 
the plant has never been exposed out of doors: had it been so, the 
rusty colour on the upper surface of tlM‘ leaf would have* very likely 
been removed. Tlie bark on tlie first shoot or growth is of a brown 
colour ; but the other two growtlis are yet green." The ah-ove par- 
ticulars arc here given, that any of our reailers having this or other of 
these fine Rhododendrons, may see what ])roc(‘Ss is likely to ])ro- 
motc ail early blooming of such as hitherto iiave not shown signs of 
flowering. 

Rhododendron oextcum. — Another of the Sikkim Himalayan 
introductions by i)r. Hooker, a jilant, a loot liigh, bloomed in April, in 
the cool greenliousc in tlie Jloyal Gardens of Kew ; olluTs, however, 
thrive well in the open ground, hut have not yet bloomed, riie leaves 
are from three to fo!ir inches long, find tJirce parts of an inch broad at 
the widest part. The flowers are, when in hvid, of a deep red ; when 
expanded, of a beautiful rose-colour: each being bell-sliaped, about an 
inch long, and the same across the mouth. They arc produced in ter- 
minal umbels of four or five in each. It is very neat and beautiful, and 
in its native hills grows to an erect shrub two feet in lieight. (Figured 
in Botanical Ma(/a::inc, -ir^l.) 

’Skimmia Jaj'onic a. — Native of Japan, growing, as Dr. SiehoM 
informs ns, upon the hills, forming a liandsonie shrub of from three to 
four feet high. The leaves, or wood, if lirnisod, are very aromatic ; and 
the flowers have a delicious fragrance. It is an evergreen, smooth, and 
the leaves are shining, thick, about live inches long, oblong, ta])ering at 
each end, and an inch and a half broad at the widest part. I'lie flowers 
are borne in terminal, paniclcd heads, numerously, and close. Each 
blossom is about half an inch across, white. The s])iked-head of flu* 
flower is three inches long and two through it, and is succeeded with 
very beautiful heads of scarlet fruits, which are highly ornamentah 
Each berry, globe-shaped, as large as a good-sized marrow }>ea. It 
proves to be quite hardy, having stood out at Ragshot during the last 
two winters, without sustaining the least injury. It merits a place in 
every shrubbery, or in the greenhouse, entrance-hall, &c. (Figured in 
Botanical Magazine y d/Ul.) 

Cissus DISCOLOR — III our last year’s Volume w^e noticed this 
charming climbing-plant ; hut its exquisitely handsome foliage induces 
us to introduce it again to the notice of onr readers. It is a sliruhby 
plant, of medium growth. The leaves are of an oblong-oval form, eacli 
being from four to five inches long. Tlie upper side is of a green, with 
the veins of a rosy-red tinge, and the spaces between the veins are 
beautifully marbled, or embossed at the centre witli silvery white. The 

o 2 
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edge of the leaf lias a narrow margin of rosy-red. The underside of th(‘ 
leaves is of a rosy-crimson, with red veins. It grows very freely, and is 
readily cultivated and increased. It appears very likely to succeed well, 
too, in the greenhouse, if it can have the warmest part in winter, or he 
kept in similar protection. In different atmospheres, the hues of 
colouring of the leaves is very strikingly variable, in proportion to the 
extremes of temperature. Every floral establishment, public or private, 
ought to contain one or more of this beautiful plant. It may be pro- 
cured, too, at a small cost. It is a neat plant for training round a wire 
frame, or to a pillar. (Figured in Van Houtte’s Flore.) 

Aphelandra sciuARROSA, VARIETY ciTRiNA. — This is the plant 
recently exhibited at the Chiswick and Regent’s-park shows, by Mr. 
Van rioutte. It is one of the soft-wooded plants, similar to the Justicia 
carnea, or others, in habit. The leaves are large, of a rich green, each 
vein having an edging of pure white, the contrast being very strikingly 
pretty. The flowers are Justicia-like in form, borne in terminal, large, 
spiked-heads, of a beautiful citron -yellow. It is as free in culture and 
increase as our other Aphelandras are. (Figured in Van Iloutte’s Flore 
(JcR Serres.) 

Maonolia (jrandiflora varttxjata. — T his very superb variety 
has leaves of the size of the M. graudiflora, with those noble leaves 
edged and striped witli creamy-white. Jt is a valuable acquisition, and 
plants are offered to the public, by M. Oiidin and Son, of Lisieux, who 
also possess Svringa Josikeva varieoata, the fine foliage of which 
is green and white ; it merits a place in every shrubbery. 

Camellia Roulii. — A fine, large, f/lobvhf reshaped flower, of a 
creamy-yellow colour, edged with rosy-carmine. New and very 
handsome. 

(Iaimelj ia CfiATEAUijRTAND. — Imhi'icatc form, a bright carmine, 
with each petal edged with white. Very handsome. 

C. Countess de Chamboro. — Imbricate form, a delicate rose, petals 
tramparenf , very superb. 

C. Ellen Lennino. — The flowers are very large, Rannnenlus-formed, 
a delicate rose, shaded with rich fiurple. Very superb. 

C. f.APTAiN Mackall. — I’ hc flowci’s are very large. Ranunculus- 
formed, and of a shining rich purple-crimson colour, with irregular 
patches of white. Very handsome. 

Chrysanthemum, Queen of the Chrysantliemums. — The flowers are 
of a perfect globe shape, very large, and tlie petals rose on one side and 
purple the other. Superb. 

Heliotropium Madame, Rouciiarlet. — A vigorous-growing plant, 
having very large heads of flowers, of a bright violet, each blossom 
having a green and yellow centre. A very superior variety. 

H. Louis C/haix. — V igorous plant, large heads of flowers ; lilac, 
with a pure white eye. A^ery handsome. 

NEW AND FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 

Magnum Bonijm. — U pper petals crimson-purple, lower petals pen- 
cilled and shaded with crimson-violet. Form and substance good. 
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Darling. — Upper petals rosy -lilac, lower petals light, with rosy-lilac 
markings. An abundant bloomer, and good grower. 

Resplendens. — A brilliant scarlet- crimson flower ; lower petals 
light, with markings of the same. A flower of good form, the most 
1)rilliant of its class. 

Goliah. — The largest and most showy colour yet raised ; upper 
petals rich mulberry- colour, shaded with violet ; lower petals marked 
with the same colour, clear white throat. A delicate grower. 

Barrier. - Upper petals rich mulberry -colour, with a rich velvety 
texture ; lower petals violet-crimson. Good grower, and free bloomer. 

Princess Alice Maude. — Upper petals bright crimson, and mar- 
gined with white ; lower petals white, tinged with bhish, tine form. An 
immense bloomer, and good grower. A great favourite. 

DiniiEssE Di: Orleans. — Upper petals bright rose; lower petals 
white, tinged with blush. Pine form and good habit. Free bloomer. 

FANCY GEIUNIUMS. 

Advancer. — Upper petals mulberry, with a slight light margin ; 
lower petals blush, |)encilled with purplish-crimson. 

Beauty oe St. John’s Wood. — Upper petals bright violet -carmine, 
with a regular clear white margin ; a regular belting of carmine runs 
through the under petals. Good truss, and an excellent grower. 

Gipsy Queen. — Upper petals rich plum-colour, shaded with mul- 
berry, and light lilac margin ; lower petals white, spotted, and pencilled 
with purple. 

Lady Donvnes. — Rosy crimson, edged with white; lower petals 
violet-rose, white throat, and good truss. 

Lantana MARoTis DE Saporta. — The plant is of dwartish habit, 
and the flowers are in large heads, of a beautiful orauge-yellow, which 
changes to a rosy salmon, giving a pretty contrast. A su])erb variety. 

L. ALRA-uRANDiFLORA. — The habit of the plant is very similar to 
the previous one. The flowers are produced in large heads, a pure 
white with a yellow eye. Very pretty. 

L. Li tea super ma. — The flowers are large, and in large heads, of a 
rich citron-yellow. 

L, flavtcoma, — The flowers arc of a rich, clear yellow, rising very 
full at the crown of the corymbous head. The above iiew^ Lantanas are 
valuable acquisitions both for indoors and the l)cds outdoors in summer, 
and can be procured at a very reasonable price. 

Pa'.NiA ARKORE \-variety Alba-j.ila( ina. — This new tree, Poenia, 
has large flowers, white and violet, with the centre violet-carmine. 
Very pretty. 

P. Madame de Vatry. — Flowers very large, and of a perfect globe 
shape, and of a satin-rose colour. Very beautiful, and probably the 
best of all the P. arborea section. 

P. ALBiFLORA GLOBosA. — Tliis is ouc of the lieibaceous kind. The 
flowers are large and of a perfect globe shape, rose with white stripes. 
Very handsome. 
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NEW PLANTS AT THE RECENT BXHJBJTIONS IN 
LONDON. A 

IxoRA. — A new species^ by Mr. Veitch. It is in tl^e way of 
T.' Javanica ; but the foliage and flowers are larger. 

Philesia BUxiFOLiA, by Mr. Veitch. — It is a hardy, dwarf, ever- 
green shrub, from Patagonia. It has the appearance of a bush of 
Andromeda grandiflora, the foliage narrow. The flowers are of a rosy- 
pink colour, each blossom two inches long and an inch across the 
mouth, somewhat in the form of a small blossom of Lapagexia rosea. It 
iswery handsome, and a valuable acquisinon. 

PcENiA MONTANA LiLiciNA. — Tliis Very magnificent flowering plant is 
growing in the Horticultural Society’s Garden. Each flower is a foot 
across, lilac with a dark centre. It is one, we believe, introduced by 
the Society from China. 

Azalea Perry an a, by Mr. Kinghovn. — Flowers a fine orange- 
scarlet, large, of good substance and form. 

Azalea purpurea superba. — Flowers very large, purple, with 
crimson spots, and very showy. 

Azalea striata formosissima. — Flowers white, spotted nume- 
rously, and striped with lilac. Very pretty. 

NEW, OR OTHER HANDSOME FLOWERING PLANTS IN 
BLOOM IN THE ROYAL GARDENS OF KEW. 

Greenhouse. Gloxinia rubra-vtolacea. — The outside of the 
flower a rosy-red. Inside a rich-violet, edged with purple. 

G. Maria Van Hautte. — Outside white, tinged with carmine. 
Inside white, with the lower portion (by some persons termed the throaty 
and which we shall use in our further descriptions of these flowers), of 
a rich deep crimson. Fine form, and handsome. 

’ G. Franklin. — Outside white. Inside white, with the throat of 
blue, and a cream-coloured stripe up the middle. 

G. JoscHTii— Outside blush. Inside white, with a crimson -velvet 
throat, edged wdth carmine. Medium size, and a very free bloomer. 

G. Victoria Regina. — Outside white, tinged with lilac. Inside 
white, with the throat of a deep velvet, edged with blue. Very handsome. 

G. Souvenir de Bordeaux. — Pink, with a white throat. Very neat. 

G. Baron de Vrie re .—Outside creamy-white. Inside white, with 
the throat a lavender- colour, having a wliite stripe up the middle. 
Large and pretty. 

G. Madame Malibran.— Rose, with a violet throat. 

G. Worti-eyana, — O utside white. Inside white, with the throat 
light blue and a broad white stripe, spotted with black up the middle. 
Very beautiful. 

G, Heine des Belges. — Outside pretty blush. Inside white. Fine 
fQnn> and very pretty. 

G. Josephine Bouchier. — Outside white. Inside white, with a 
tbroj^t, having a stripe of sulphur up the middle.^ Very pretty. 

. Spe€ta»ih8.— A slate-blue colour, with a deep violet-blue throat. 

Fine and pretty. 
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G. PETONiANA.-^Outside ,white^ with blush tinge. Inside white, 
witl^ a crimson throat. 

G. CoMTESSE Barratt.— Light lavender, with a white throat, edged 
with dark blue. Fine form, medium-sued, and very neat. 

G, Marginata. — White, with the throat of purple, edged with rieh 
blue. Fine form. 

G. Madame Chantu. — ^White, having the throat a rich crimson, 
with cream-coloured stripe up the middle. Very neat. 

Datura pleno-flava. — ^The plant is of medium growth, shrubby, 
branching, and the flowers, too, of medium size, double, of a pale-yellow 
colour. Very pretty, and will be a nice contrast with the D, Knightii, 
with its double white blossoms. 

Mahernta vestita. — It forms a neat dwarf bush, with pretty fine 
cut foliage. The flowers are drooping, about half an inch across, of a 
rich orange-colour, very pretty, and borne in profusion. It merits a 
place in every greenhouse. 

Leptospermum bullatum. — A neat, stiff, bushy shrub, having 
neat heath-like foliage, and nearly covered with its pure white flowers. 
Each blossom is about three parts of an inch across. It is very neat 
and ornamental, and worth a place in every greenhouse. 

' Crotolaria purpurea. — The plant, when its shoots are stopped, 
forms a neat bush, and in proportion to its branches are its large 
spiked heads of pea-like rosy-purple flowers. It is very neat and 
ornamental. 

Azalea Ardens. — The flowers of good shape and substance, of a 
fiery orange-red, produced in vast profusion, and exceedingly orna- 
mental. 

Azalea alba-magna. — Flowers very large, fine form, and good 
substance. 

Geum aurantiacum. — Flowers two inches across, of a fine orange- 
scarlet colour. It is said to have been raised from G, coccineum, 
impregnated by one of the large flowered Potentillas. Is a very 
handsome hardy herbaceous plant ; we recently obtained it. 

In our next we shall give a list of the best flowering hardy her- 
baceous plants and shrubs. 


eUX^TURE OF THE EFACRIS, 

( WHh a List of a few of ilte best and most distinct.) 

BY MR. JOHN BURLBY, OP WELLINGTON NURSERY, ST. JQHN’S WOOD, LONOQN. 

This charming family of plants is known by most of the readers of 
your Cabmet, and is, 1 am sure, admired by ail who grow th§in for 
their very great variety of colours, free blooming, when grown to 
perfectidU, and tfle time of year they are in bloom. I know of no 
better or more beautiful greenliouse plants than they are, with their 
Uve{y-ooloured flowers, for winter ornament; and when properly 
managed, each plant will produce its hundreds of pretty tub^shaped 
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flowers^ Bud coRtinue in bloom for a long time ; in fkct, a collection of 
these plants, mixed with Primulas, Ericas, Hyacinths, and other spring 
hlooming plants, have a charming and gay appearance in either green- 
house, conservatory, or sitting-room, and contribute to brighten the 
dulness of the season when gardening in general is without attraction. 
No doubt many of the readers of the Cabinet have a few of these 
charming plants ; 1 shall therefore give for their guide, in managing 
them successfully, the soil best suitable for their growth, the time of 
potting, and such other information required to enable the cultivator 
to grow them to that perfection that they deserve ; also, for those who 
would wish to form a collection, I have annexed a list of the best, with 
the colours. Soil ; the most suitable for their growth is good brown 
peat, with silver sand added to it to keep it free ; the peat must be 
broken rather small for the first potting, increasing its roughness as 
the plants increase in growth ; for example, supposing a plant in a 
32-sized pot requires repotting, the peat should be broken in pieces, 
about the size of a dlbert-nut, using a moderate sprinkling of sand, 
and let it be well mixed; then have ready a 24 sized pot, perfectly 
clean and well drained, placing over the hole in the bottom of the pot 
a large crock, and place over them about a half-inch of smaller ones ; 
then place a layer of the roughest of the peat over the drainage to keep 
it free, as it would be liable to be choked by frequent waterings ; turn 
the plant out of the pot, and remove any old loose soil that can be 
taken away without disturbing the roots ; place it in the pot, and in 
potting press the mould moderately tight, and leave about a quarter of 
an inch clear inside the rim, to admit of liberal watering when dry. 
After flowering, the plants should be cut back ; that is, “ the long 
flowering shoots should be shortened as far back as where they pushed 
from the last season.” They should then be removed into a close 
frame, and be kept shaded until they begin to break afresh. Where 
stove-heat can be had, they would be helped to break by being placed 
in it for about “a fortnight.” When sufficiently furnished with young 
shoots, they should be placed in a cool frame, giving a little air, so as 
to gradually harden them. When the new shoots are about two to 
three inches long, the plants should be repotted, as directed before, and 
after potting they should be kept shaded for a day or two, to prevent' 
the young shoots from flagging, which after potting they are apt to do, 
especially when the old soil has been removed rather close from the 
roots. After a short time, and as the season advances, they must be 
removed from the frame and placed out of doors in a shady spot. 
Under a north aspected wall will do well for this purpose. Let a 
little coal-ashes be spread over the ground, and the plants every day 
arran^d on it. They should remain here during the summer season, 
and an the care they will require will be to see they do not lack a due 
supply of water, and the soil on the surface of the pot be stirred a 
little occasionally, to keep it from becoming green. In October the 
plants must be removed from their summer quarters, the pots washed, 
and plants cleaned, then place them in the greenhouse for winter, where 
tl^ smy be mixed with other plants, such as Camellias, Azaleas, and 
auep like plants. The only heat they will require in winter is just 
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enough to keep out frost ; ” in fact, in all seasons of their growth, the 
more air and light they have the better for the plants, and the more 
robust their growth. By following the above routine of treatment I 
am quite sure that fine, healthy, vigorous plants will be produced, 
much better than we are accustomed at times to see them ; viz., 
straggling naked plants, which at the blooming season only produce a 
flower here and there. It must have been noticed at different places 
that Epacrises are to be seen, above all others, of a meagre and sickly 
appearance, which is occasioned from a neglect in being duly potted. 
If any of the readers of this have some such plants, presentmg an 
appearance such as I have described, let them be turned out, repotted 
in the compost, rovtgh^ as recommended, shorten the branches, and 
they will find that the plant, or plants, will soon improve. The yellow 
tops of the shoots is occasioned by using “fine mould” in potting 
instead of “ rough.” When potted in fine mould the soil, by frequent 
waterings, gets hard, and the plants at once begin to look bad. They 
are easily propagated by cuttings taken from half-ripened wood, and 
inserted in silver sand, placed in a warm house, and covered with 
a bell-glass. The pot containing the cuttings should be half filled with 
draining crocks, and filled to within two inches of the top with rough 
soil, then one inch of finely sifted peat, and one inch of silver sand. 

E, miniatay rich salmon pink, shading up to white at the tip. 

„ alba-odorata, a white sweet-scented variety ; close habit. 

,, hyacinthifloruy a deep blush flower, erect habit; very free bloomer. 
„ impresea rubray dark rose-coloured flower, profuse bloomer. 

„ hyadnthijlora candidmimay the best pure white. 

„ impreesa-albay a good white ; profuse bloomer. 

„ ardentimmay a deep rosy purple ; free bloomer. 

„ splendiday an orange-scarlet ; very fine and free bloomer. 

„ Tauntmiiensisy a deep rose, a profuse bloomer. 

„ rubellay very bright pink, good colour, very fine. 

„ cocciniay the best scarlet ; habit rather indifferent. 

„ magnificay deep blush, short tube, free bloomer. 

„ bridcy a very fine white ; good habit, and free bloomer. 

„ grandifloray long rosy-purple tube, shading off to white. 

„ variegatay purplish colour, shading off to white. 

„ velicatay light rosy- pink, white tips. 

„ eanguineay very bright red, free bloomer. 

„ impressa Candida compacta, a very fine close growing white, 
abundant bloomer, and good formed flower. 

The above eighteen kinds may be purchased at trifling prices, as 
low as 2«, to 3s, each. They would form a good small collection. 
When a larger collection is required, there is an ample assortment of 
other beautiful ones ; for there now are upwards of sixty species and 
varieties cultivated in our own country. 

REMARKS ON THE DAPHNE. 

BY MR. P. MACKKNZnC, UP WEST PLBAN, NORTH BRITAIN. ' 

There are some species of Daphne that have long been fiivottHtes 
with the lovers of garden flowers, and although some of them are 
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of 3ritaip> tliere would bo no harm to pieo thopi moro pleptifullj 
erpwn throughout the country. Our cold spring, this season, hfis 
kept the Paphne mezf4Eeum long in flower, althoqgh not backward 
in takii^ the lead among spring flowers with its bright blossoms of red 
and white. 

We are told that it is a native in the woods of some of the counties 
of England, although it was introduced from Sweden intp the English 
garden many years before a better acquaintance with pur native botany 
had led to the knowledge that it belonged to England’s flora. 

Nor is it like many plants confined to a small spot on the surface of 
earth, for we are, told that it grows in woods, throughout Europe, from 
the forests of the cold Lapland, where it looks gay among the dark 
firs and the stunted birch-trees, to the richly-decked groves of the 
bright islands of the Mediterranean Sea. Its sweet>scented fiowers are 
out before the leaves appear, which has been noticed by Cowper— 

“ Mezcreum, too, 

Though leafless, well attired and thick beset 
"With blushing leaves investing every spring.” 


Almost every part of the Mezereum is acrid ; its berries are highly 
poisonous. Dr. Thornton records the case of his young sister, who died 
in consequence of eating but a small number of these bright fruits ; 
yet a writer remarks, poisonous as they are to meu and animals in 
general, the Great Creator has adapted them to the use of some of his 
creatures, for to the birds they are palatable and nourishing, and the 
thrush and the blackbird search for them eagerly, and haunt the 
neighbouring trees and hedges where these bushes abound.’* 

The Daphne laureole is more common in our shrubberies, and 
sometimes they will make their appearance in places in a way not easily 
explained. We knew a place where they were never known to have been 
planted, and yet one season a considerable number of young plants 
made their appearance in a certain part of the shrubbery, not only 
where the ground was dug, but also among the grass near where the 
borders were dug. Its mode of growth has been compared to that of the 
palm-tree, with its circular rows of leaves around its stem ; the smell of 
its pale yellowish-drooping flowers, winch hang in clusters under its 
dark-glossy leaves, is not unpleasant. Like the Mezereum, it has an 
arid property, and its bluish-black berries are poisonous ; it is also an 
evergreen, and looks as bright in the winter as when the summer sun 
shines upon it. 

The Daphne cueorum, or garland flowers, ought to have a place in every 
flower-garden or shrubbery where it can be grown ; it is now a hundred 
years since it was introduced to this country, and the wonder is that 
such sweet-smelling flowers in the month of May are not found in every 
garden. We had a plant of it this year with upwards of 400 heads of 
blossoms, and each head averaging twenty flowers ; now 8,000 flowers 
breathing sweetness from alow trailing plant in a smpnier morning, was 
truly de%htfal. It will not grow in every kind of soil and situation ; 
hut what has been denominated, ^'one of the most lovely, and swee^- 
perfl^med plants in the world,” ought to have a little attentbn bestowed 
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upon it. The nlant that flowered so well grows upon a dry peaty bank, 
facing the soutn. 

A correspondent in the Gardener' % Chrotnicley says that the most 
successful way of cultivating the above fragrant herby Daphne, is to 
plant it in an exposed airy dry situation, in peat and road sand ; if the 
ground is naturally low and wet, a barrowful of broken tiles, stones, &c., 
must be put into the hole, and on the top of them pieces of turf be 
placed, the grass-side downwards. Then put on the compost, chopped 
fine, but not sifted. Under this treatment every shoot will send out 
roots, and bloom freely. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE WEEPINO BIRCH. 

BY MR. P. MACKENZIK, OP VPEST PLBAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

At this season the Weeping Birch is a great ornament to our woods 
and pleasure-grounds.: it would do no harm if the number were 
increased in many places where less hardy trees will not thrive. The 
fragrant Birk of Banus is a favourite with most people ; and though 
only cultivated for ornament, it might be more common than it is, 
since it is both cheap and hardy. This elegantly-pendulous tree, 
‘‘ arching like a fountain shower,” is beautifully described by Words- 
worth : 

“ Light birch aloft upon tlic liorizon’s edge, 

Transparent texture framing in tho east 
A veil of glory for tho ascending moon.’' 

It has also been described as the most beautiful of forest trees : 

“ its slender tress, 

So beautifully fair, 

As graceful in its loveliness 
As maiden’s flowing hair.” 

The Lady of the Woods, intimately connected as it is with the literary 
history and ceremonials civil and religious of earlier times, is still more 
forcibly associated in our memories with the bright, happy, buoyant days 
of youth, with scenes of exquisite, but eveanescent mingled pains and 
pleasures, when to our minds “ life and its thousand joys seemed but 
as one long summer day.” Another remarks, that the sight of a Birch- 
tree offers a vast subject of interesting meditations, and happy the man 
to whom its flexible pendant branches do not recal to mind that to hi m 
they were formerly instruments of punishment. 


TO INDUCE THE MITRARIA COCCINEA TO BLOOM 

FREELY. 

BY W. D., A B|imU»WATERMAN, AT LKBDR. 

Seeing in the April Number of this Magazine (page 96), that M. R. 
M., of Bridgewater, solicits information relative to the treatment of this 
most beautiful flowering plant, so as to have it blossom freely, and 
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no con^)liance with the request appearing in either May or June Num- 
bers, I venture to forward a few particulars of the mode of treatment 
I practised with the Mitraria coccinea, with “very great success/* 

Three years ago I procured a small plant, re-potted it into a size- 
larger pot, and placed it in a cool greenhouse, where it soon began to 
grow vigorously, and quickly filled the pot (six inches across} with 
roots. About the middle of July I gave it another pot, one size larger, 
and I put a small stick in the centre, to which I tied up the strongest 
branch, and cut off the lead of each of the other shoots, so that by the 
end of summer 1 had a neat little, close-grown pyramid-shaped plant. 
The following spring it produced a fair portion of its large, brilliant, 
scarlet, pendent flowers. The second season I gave it a liberal shift 
immediately after it had done blooming, aiul cut in the shoots a little, 
and* still keeping it in tiie p} raiuidal form. Last year it was a perfect 
object of splendour, and was much admired by every one who saw it. 
The same treatment was again followed ; viz., one shift with a plenty 
of lopping the leads ; and it is now in splendid bloom, and will be for 
a long time to come, it being one of those useful plants that gives us 
a long succession of flowers. 

The soil I grow it iii consists of two parts loam (not common garden 
soil, but loam cut from a pasture field, about three inches thick, and 
laid up for twelve months), and one part of peat, with a liberal portion 
of silver sand, also a sprinkling of bits of charcoal ; the whole well 
mixed together, and having a free drainage. It is grown in a house 
along with Epacrises, Pimeleas, Eriosternons, &c., and ranks in beauty 
and splendour with those, or any inmates of the house. 

If M. R. M. will treat his Mitraria as above detailed, he will have 
one of the finest objects he can wish for as an ornamental greenhouse 
plant. I may mention that my plant is now three feet six inches high, 
and three feet through, forming a perfect gem. To sum up the whole, the 
plant wants a great deal of stopping of its leads lohile growing^ for it is 
'on the little lateral shoots that the flowers are produced. If it is 
allowed to make long shoots, it will but have a lew flowers, if any. It 
merits a place in every greenhouse. 


REMARKS ON SUNDRY MATTERS CONNECTED WITH 
THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 

BV MR. r. MA( KKNZIE, WEST PLKAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

Medical men inform us that the use of tobacco should be at once 
discontinued, because it is undoubtedly injurious to all persons in a 
greater or less degree> and with some constitutions it is so to a very 
important extent ; yet with all their warnings many will use it, although 
they are sensible that it is hurtful to them. There are many smokers 
keen florists, and many of their plants, especially house plants, are 
much injured by the green-fly ; we would therefore advise them to 
make the most of their smoke, and keep in subjection those pests that 
are troublesome to their favourite roses and pelargoniums* 
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We know an individual who has a small greenhouse, which he, in a 
great measure, looks after without much assistance from others, and 
instead of annoying others in his house with the smoke from his pipe, 
he sits among iiis cgllection of plants, and derives a pleasure in seeing 
the smoke ascending in beautiful curls among the green foliage of his 
favourites, and disturbing the happiness of the small insects that lodge 
among the leaves and branches. The green-fly upon plants in windows 
may be displaced in a similar way by those who can use the pipe ; but 
at the same time, we would not recommend smoking merely for the pur- 
pose of keeping plants clean. 

One writing on insects and diseases of house plants, remarks, that 
plants in rooms, especially Geraniums and Roses, are very likely to be 
attacked by. aphides or green-fly ; these may be easily removed by 
tobacco water. Camphorated water may be used by those who disl^e 
the smell of tobacco. Mildew occasionally, though rarely, attacks 
house plants. It appears like a white powder, and is supposed to 
consist of minute fungi ; but these fungi are not the original disease, 
but its consequence, and their appearance shows that the plant has been 
in impure air, or otherwise imperfectly treated. Sulphur or camphor 
will efectually remove this mildew and a scaly insect of the cocus tribe, 
which appears occasionally on Oranges, Camellias, and similar plants, 
may be removed by a sponge and water. Many persons have a dislike 
to plantsjn houses as being unhealthy ; and as this dislike is in a great 
measure groundless, we may notice it. Dr, Priestley was the first to 
show that the leaves of plants absorb carbonic acid gas by their upper 
surface, and give out oxygen by their under surface, thereby tending to 
purify the air in as far as animal life is concerned, because carbonic 
acid gas is pernicious to animals, and oxygen is what that life requires. 
It is in the light, however, that these operations are carried on, for in 
the dark plants give out carbon, and this may be one reason why plants 
grown in the dark have little or no charcoal in their substance. It does 
not appear, however, that any of the scentless products given out by 
plants are injurious to human beings ; because those who live among 
accumulated plants are not less healthy than others, though many 
persons feel dislike, and even pain from the odours of particular plants, 
in a way not easily accounted for. On the continent in general, and 
in France and Germany in particular, flowers of all sorts, but parti- 
cularly the most fragrant, are admitted into the saloons, chambers, and 
even bed-rooms of people of all classes ; and they rather complain of 
the difficulty of procuring them in sufficient abundance than of any 
ill effects arising from their presence. The flowers most in demand for 
the chambers of the French and Germans are Oranges, Jasmines, Car- 
nations, Honeysuckles, Mignonette, Olive, Rocket, Rose, Violet, Wall- 
flower, Rosemary, Stocks, Lavendar, Oleander, Hyacinth, Lilac, Syringa, 
Heliotrope, Narcissus, &c., all sweet-smelling flowers, and these they 
indulge in to a very considerable extent. We may safely conclude, 
then, that plants admitted into rooms to the extent that they are, can 
produce no effect injurious to the health of persons in general, but, on 
the contrary, will afford amusement to the mind and exercise to the 
body, both of which are so necessary towards the enjoynient of good 
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heillth. The iiiind will be agreeably exetcieed iti contemplating the 
beatity of the flowers, but much more eo still if their respectite parts, 
natures, and structures in a botanical, dr physiological point of view, 
be at the same time attended to, and an agreeable and rational exercise 
will be provided for the body of the propnetor, if the softer sex take 
the entire management of her little Mndow garden into her own hands. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF EXOTIC FRUITS. 

IIY I*. WALLAOK, CHISWICK-HOUSE. 

(An extract from the Journal of the Plorticultural Society, Part i. vol. viii., Jan. 1853. 
Miny of our readers have applied to us for information upon the culture of the Orange- 
tre^, Ac., which induces us to insert the following excellent details.) — Editor. 

When we consider the success which attended the covering in of the 
large space of ground occupied by the Exhibition building of 1851, 
there can be little doubt that a new era has commenced in the con- 
struction of large glass-houses for horticultural purposes, and that in 
future the erection of such buildings will become a matter of no great 
difficulty, and, comparatively speaking, of little expense. Such being 
the case, I would therefore direct the attention of gardeners and their 
employers to a . more extensive cultivation of exotic fruits. Although 
great advafices have already been made in this department of gardening, 
yet, looking at the variety of exotic fruits that have come under tny 
notice both at home and abroad, I feel persuaded that their cultute cati 
be carried much farther than it ever yet has been, and at the same 
time be conducted at much less expense, adding to the dessert a variety 
of handsome and delicious fruits, which are now only known by repu- 
tation, or procured with difficulty from foreign countries. 

The fruits I would more especially treat of in this paper are such as 
can be cultivated in a temperate house or conservatory. A proper and 
good style of building might be that represented by the flat ridge and 
furrow-roofed Lily-house at Chatsworth (the house ‘^that gave birth 
to the Crystal Palace’*), and a very similar model greenhouse, erected 
by Messrs. Hartley in the Society’s Garden at Chiswick. In extent it 
might be from a Crystal Palace down to a nice snug conservatory, 
according to the desire and wants of the establishment, bearing in tnihd 
that all the light and air that can be obtained will be requisite fbr the 
production and proper ripening of such fruits as the China, Lisbon, 
Maltese, and Tangerine Oranges, Sweet Limes, and Lemons, the 
Loquat, Guavas, the Longan, the Alligator Pear, the Custard Apple, 
Pomegranates, and liiatiy others of less importance, yet creating 
interest in a collection of this kind. The different kinds of Granadillas 
might be trained up the columns and su|)ports of the building, 
provided they did iiOt interfere With the amount of light requirefli or 
otherwise incommode more valuable plants. 

I have seen all the above-named trees beaiitl|; and perfecting their 
fruit in the temperate leland of St. Midheel, WhdSc only advantage in 
fwrfut of climate over that of tmr oWU is its mild whiter; Proffi t&S I 
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conclude they might all be grown with the greatest success in a tem- 
petate house in England^ the house being supplied with sufficient 
heating apparatus to exclude the chill of winter. 

I might here state, by way of inducement to cultivate the more 
useful Orange-trees, especially the Tangerine, in England, that the 
trees in the countries from whence we derive our principal supplies are 
infested by a kind of Coccus, which is annually destroying acres of 
Orange-gardens, and rendering the fruit of others worthless. We hare 
heard of the sad effects of the vine-blight in France, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Island of Madeira. The Coccus might as easily extend to the 
other countries from which the rest of our Oranges come, and thus 
cause a scarcity of this deservedly much-esteemed fruit. Even at the 
present time I believe that, owing to the small quantity sent to this 
country, the Tangerine Orange could be produced at a less cost than 
that for which they can be bought in our markets. I would recom- 
mend those who may be desirous of cultivating the fruits I hare 
enumerated to have borders formed for their reception, as the suc- 
cess likely to attend their culture will be greater if planted in the 
open soil than it would be in tubs or boxes. By tasteful arrange- 
ment, too, a house of exotic fruits could be made at once useful and 
highly enjoyable. The borders must not be too deep ; from two to 
three feet will be ample, and good drainage will be requisite. 

A suitable soil for forming borders would be two-thirds strong turfv 
loam,, and one-third old and well decayed manure, liberally mixed With 
a quantity of brickbats and broken sandstone, which would permit 
superabundant water to pass off and maintain a healthy medium for the 
roots. It has been customary for Orange-growers to use strong and 
powerful manureSi as garbage and other decayed animal substances. 
The late Mr. Ayres, a most successful cultivator of Citronworts, 
employed such stimulants at Shipley Hall, in Derbyshire, but then 
his trees were in tubs, and consequenlly such applications were neces- 
sary. Growing in the natural way, however, in borders, the use of 
garbage, &c., is not required, and the frequent and troublesome business 
of re-tubbing is thus done away with. It has also been a long-acknow- 
ledged axiom that Orangeries, to grow fine trees, must be heavy, shady, 
and sombre -looking buildings, inside and out. In the present advanced 
state of gardening, however, but few illustrations will be required, I 
imagine, to subvert this notion. Look, for instance, at the sunny 
climes and cloudless skies in countries where Orange-trees succeed best. 
1 was in Lisbon a fortnight in May, 1849, and I never once during 
my stay saw a cloud on the face of the sun. I was informed that the 
whcde summer usually passed away in the same manner, and that the 
winter there Was equally remarkable for its clear and cloudless sky. 
Wbeti Orange-trees were first introduced to the Island of St. Michael, 
it wi^ fbund absolutely necessary to plant quicker growing trees around 
them^ to ahelter them from the rude winds of the Atlantic. To such 
art extent ~was this planting of shelter carried and perseVeted in, that 
that which Was meant for and really would hava been a benefit, Secatnh 
an evil. The Orange-trees in the oter-shtltered gardens grew ftst and 
luxuriantly^ hut the prodhce Mb inferior in qtialily ?Hid quantity to that 
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of gardens on the sides of mountains, where it was found impossible to 
exclude sunlight and air. It was in over-sheltered gardens where the 
hordes of Coccus first found a stronghold and commenced their attack 
on the wealth of the Azores ; and su^i was the natural indolence of the 
proprietors, that they calmly watched the onward progress of the enemy 
destroying their property, without even making an effort to stop its 
career. It was with difficulty that English gardeners persuaded them 
of the cause of the evil, by pointing out Orange-trees free from the pest 
in more exposed situations. So many dear associations were comiected 
with shelters, that it almost amounted to sacrilege to cut them down. 
At length, however, one by one they gave way ; an onslaught was made 
on. those least required, and the advantage derived was soon perceptible. 
In the gardens infested by these destructive insects their progress was 
checked, and the fruit of others was so much improved by the free 
admission of light and air, that their value was materially increased. 
Facts like these, therefore, will surely go far to convince reasonable 
people that all the light and air that can be had is required to produce 
Oranges in perfection under artificial treatment in this country. 

The operation of planting will require a good deal of attention, as 
Orange-trees, when deeply planted, are subject to a kind of canker, 
which originates at the base of the stem ; and though it works its way 
slowly, eventually destroys the plants. In order to avoid this evil it 
will be well to raise the soil where the trees are to be planted a little 
higher than the general level of the border, and this will afterwards 
admit of top-dressings to renovate the soil when exhausted, without 
there being any danger of too deeply burying the stems. Another 
important point will be to select strong, healthy, and well-established 
plants, particularly of the more tender kinds, for on the choosing strong 
plants success in a great measure depends. I have seen the bad effects 
of planting small and weakly trees in large houses. Time after time 
they have died, and hopes of the desired plant ever doing well despaired 
of, till at length some well-established specimen having been procured, 
the object aimed at was attained. 

In order to encourage the growth of a house of young trees, so as to 
have luxuriant and fine- looking specimens, the temperature may be 
extended a little beyond what will be required when the plants come 
into a bearing state ; yet any additional fire-heat beyond 64® must 
be applied with a sparing hand, as anything approaching forcing will be 
injurious. 

In a house of this kind the temperature should never be below 50®, 
and, when rising in winter above 64”, if the external atmosphere be not 
too cold, admit air. With abundance of ventilation the summer tem- 
perature may range from 70® to 90®. Orange-trees, I infer (from their 
prolificacy and fine growth in the over-drained Island of St. Michael, 
where, sometimes in summer, rain does not fall for two or. three months 
at a time), are not plants that require much water, especially at the 
roots ; but it must be remembered that from the nightly heavy dews, 
and surroimding damp atmosphere, the trees are continually receiving 
an abundant (quantity of moisture through the medium of their leaves. 
This, then, points out an important feature in the cultivation of exotic 
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fruits. Heavy rains fall in St. Michaers from October to March, but 
the ground is so full of cracks and crevices, that in a short time the 
water is drained off again, so that the roots may be said to be always in 
a moderately dry state. It must not, however, be inferred from the 
above statements that I would have the exotic-house without water ; on 
the contrary, a plentiful supply must be had, and copious showers 
given to the plants with the engine, or, what would be better still, have 
the water laid on the house, with taps and hose at short distances, 
which would be a great saving of time and labour. From May to 
September the trees should be engined early in the morning and in the 
evening, avoiding throwing water on the plants in bloom ; also admitting 
near such plants as much air as possible. 

The borders must not be often watered ; the best way will be to 
examine them by digging in different parts, and when they are found 
to want water, let it be well but gradually given, so that every part may 
receive nearly an equal quantity. 

I need scarcely say that all kinds of fruit-trees require to be carefully 
pruned. In pruning Orange-trees thin out all superfluous branches, 
BO as to admit light and air to the fruit. All the pruning they require 
should be effected immediately the fruit is gathered (which should be 
^ soon as it is ripe, for the fruit remaining on the trees long after it is 
ripe is injurious to the plants), cutting out the weak sterile-looking and 
worst-ripened shoots, at the same time having an eye to the symmetry 
of the tree. Thinning the fruit is never practised in the Orange- 
gardens in Portugal ; yet it would doubtless be advantageous to trees, 
when over-cropped, to remove some of the fruit ; nevertheless, if they 
are healthy, they will not suffer from bearing abundant crops. 


REVIEWS. 

The Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, By Joshua Major, 

Knowsthorpe, near Lee^, London : Longman. 4to,, pp. 204. 

The author is not professedly a botanist, therefore has not attempted 
to write a scientific botanical book. He is a justly-celebrated landscape 
gardener, therefore what he has written is in relation therewith, and is 
the result of many years* observations and extensive practical operations. 
The details are to the point in hand, clear, useful, and valuable, and are 
in many instances illustrated by engravings, accompanied with plans of 
grounds, gardens, &c. The author appears to have endeavoured to 
give us what is essential for practicid purposes on all the subjects 
treated upon ; and has aimed to have nothing in his treatise that would 
be superfluous. We do not rank this publication among the best pre- 
viously out on this subject ; but as a useful, clear, and practical wotk, 
we think it is superior to any of its predecessors. We give an 
extract : 

“ On Walks. — Dry gravel- walks are indispensable for tlie enjoyment 
of scenery in the pleasure-ground. We should therefore begin by form- 
ing a good, firm, straight walk through the whole length of the retired 

p 
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, fronts of the house, or the steles with which the wriagepentrance does 
not interfere. Such walk should i^ot be less than nine or ten feet frpsi 
the house, and exactly parallel with it, so as to affpri^; room on the side 
next the house for vases, urns, basket-work, or other ow^CRts, to be 
placed in correspondence with what may be on the oontrary side of the 
walk. This wsdk will also afford an importmt p^mens^ when the 
weather is. top doubtful to allow of a more dista^ sixoll,. walks 
ancillary to tl^e above should commence about the end of the building, 
bending very gradually from it — indeed almost im}>erceptibly, at least 
for a few yards. In all cases where it can be done, some part. of the 
approach to the house-walk should be thrown suihciently out to admit 
• of the edifice being clearly seen in perspective, especially when the 
approach does not scan the house favourably : this is too often neg* 
lected. In many instances we see the beauties of costly edifices entirely 
lost to the observer, unless the house-walk is left, and the lawn tra- 
versed to view them. At the same time, it is of importance tlnU; the 
winduig walk itself should be hid from the window view as soon as con- 
venient ; and in no case should the repose of the lawn ip front of the 
house be injured by the walk passing through or round it. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that it is always in bad taste to look across two 
walks at one view ; and, except in limited town gardens, pr where thp 
ground is sufficiently undulated to lose tlic farther w^k from the win- 
dows ; such an error is to be avoided. 

** In forming the width of the general or principal walks, we shpuld 
liave to be guided by tlie extent or magnitude of the plaice. A residence 
of great pretensions should have the terrace or hopse-walk from ten to 
fifteen feet wide ; the })rincipal winding walks from seven to nine feet 
wide ; and the episodical walks, or those which divide the various com- 
partments of the flower-garden, or others purposely set apart to afford 
scenes of themselves, of less dimensions. 

A moderate villa residence should have a house walk six or seven 
feet wide, and the principal winding walk about five or six feet. No 
])leasure-ground walks should be less than five feet wide ; unless the 
house ana grounds be very small indeed, or the grounds very precipi- 
tous, where a four or five feet walk would not only be more readfily 
formed but would be more in character than one wider. In very abrupt 
Tude situations, they should appear more like natural tracks. The 
principal walks uniting with the terrace-walk should become gradually 
iiarrower, until they soften imperceptibly into its proper width. But 
where a returning walk intersects the principal one, that would be a 
otill better place for its change, provided the distance is not too great to 
continue the whole breadth. Walks in kept grounds of gentle undula- 
tions (Hr of a level surface, should invariably be of long, gentle or graoe- 
iiil sweeps ; not only because such are most beautiful and pleasing, but 
because they are less interrupting to the student, or reading pedestrian, 
than those of more sudden and numerous bends. At ilie junction of 
two principal walks, each should diverge gradually in an opposite direc- 
tion from tlio other (a), which would be more in character than if both 
inclkied one way (^). In many cases, a branch or subordinate walk 
should set off at right angles with the direct os* general walk ; ol‘ course 
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rounding the sharp points off. Steep rugged ground, or ground of 
abrupt folds, naturally demands that the bends of the walks should be 
shorter and more numerous, for the purpose of obtaining the easiest 
ascents and descents. In woods or thickets, a short bend in a walk 
would be proper and quite in character, especially if there should be a 
fine tree, bush, seat, precipice, or any other object requiring a devia- 
tion. In all cases, the bends of walks must be sufficiently deep or 
bold (c), to afford room for shrubs to be planted, so as to prevent the 
eye from looking over more than one bend at once. A walk, taking as 
it were one direct line, with numerous zigzag or serpentine bends [d), 
is objectionable in the extreme. 

In the formation of a walk, the earth should be thrown out to allow 
a depth of stone or gravel, of eight or nine inches ; but, of course, if the 
soil be valuable, materials for forming the walk are plentiful, and 
expense is no consideration, there can be no objection to the soil being 
taken out to twice that depth. What I have named is sufficient to rhake 
a Walk firm and dry, except in clayey and very retentive soil, in which 
case a drain should be made, six inches square, down the middle of the 
walk/ and covered with a flag — or draining tiles may be placed there 
instead, as in the figure annexed. TiieU the whole breadth of the walk 



should be filled up with Cough stones, broken bricks, dross, or other 
rough materials, to the depth of four or five inches, or to such a deptli 
aa to allow of three or four inches of small broken stones, averaging ui 
inch or an inch and a half in diameter, being laid on the top of them ; 
or ^vel of a similar size would do, leaving room for about an inch only 
of fine gravd to be laid on the top. Care must be takea^ in forming 
ibc level of thewalk, to avoid the offcnwve barrel-like appearance which 
vre oormnonly see 4 an indi and a half in the yard frdlj from the middle 
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to the side, will be quite sufficient. Previous to laying on the line 
ravel (if it is not of itself of a cementing nature), this foundation must 
e well rolled, and then have spread on it as much of the scrapings from 
limestone roads as vdll just fill up the crevices ; or, if this cannot be 
procured, very small dirty limestone or chalk scrapplings, or equal parts 
of lime, sand, and road-i scrapings of any kind, may be substituted with 
pretty good effect. In all cases, rolling is essential to keep the whole 
firm and smooth ; and this, if done in summer, will be best effected a 
few hours after rain. In most cases, rolling in dry weather loosens the 
gravel, rather than otherwise ; therefore, at times, it will be necessary to 
have recourse to watering. I consider it a very important feature in 
pleasure-grounds to have the walks firm and smooth, and quite free 
from loose gravel — an evil much too prevalent. It is indeed too com- 
mon a practice to hoe and rake the walks ; whereas, if they be hand- 
weeded properly (the weeds being on no account allowed to seed), and 
kept firm bv rolling, the labour soon becomes trifling, in comparison 
with the slovenly and expensive practice just named. Hoeing and 
raking, by the way, never leave an easy, smooth walking path. Deep 
edges to the walk sides must be carefully avoided. They should never 
at any time show a greater depth, from the top of the turf to the gravel, 
than one inch ; neither should the edges ever wear the earthy appear- 
ance occasioned by cutting with the edging-iron or spade, except more 
than perhaps once a year, to keep the walks to their true form and 
width, as it is quite possible to have them kept very even, and with the 
greatest neatness, with proper grass-shears. 

Where walks are formed on the sides of hills they are liable to be 
damp ; drains, therefore, should he formed on the upper side of the 
walks and pardlel with them, as in the preceding figure. Grates should 
be placed at proper distances, close to the walks, with receptacles to 
catch the sand and refuse which are carried from the walk sides by the 
top-water caused by heavy rains. Each of these receptacles should be 
about fifteen or eighteen inches square, and about a foot deeper than 

the drain which is to take off the 
water from it (a), in order that the 
sand may lodge below the mouth of 
the drain. They must also be fre- 
quently cleared out, «o that the 
drain may not fill up. The drains 
which branch from the sump-hole 
or dep6t may be taken to the drain 
in the middle of the walk, or to a 
principal drain elsewhere; or, in 
the absence of such principal drains, a suitable cesspool may be formed 
at a little distance. Grates, five inches by seven, fixed loose into a 
small frame of iron, wood, or stone, would afford sufficient room for 
cleaning out the pit ; and this size would not be so offensive to the eye 
as larger ones. To make them still less objectionable, it would be 
better to fixi;hem entirely in the grass verge, or as close to it as pos- 
sible, and only a very little lower than the letel of the walk. 

" In situations where it is necessary for the walks to be very abruptly 
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steep, small rises, like steps, should be formed, having the flats or 
treads three or four feet broad. This maj be done by first placing a 
larch trunk across the whole width of the walk, to form the front of 
the rise, and then filling up the whole with fine gravel, or paving it 
with pebbles or very small paving-stones, in a gradual ascent, until it is 
necessary to place another trunk, and so on. If this is not attended to, 
such steep parts left in the usual way are liable to be disfigured and 
greatly injured by rapid runs of water ; they are, moreover, actually 
unsafe. 

“ Grass walks are soft, cool, and inviting : a luxury in hot dry weather, 
but useless in wet weather. When room is plentiful, and the expense 
of keeping them in order no object, such walks may be formed through 
wooded scenery. In doing this, formality must be avoided ; the walks 
should be of various or irregular widths sometimes three or four 
yards, and others ten or fifteen — fringed naturally with bushes or 
shrubs and trees. In order to make a grass walk of this kind more 
generally useful, it must be kept closely mown and well drained.** 

We shall recur to this work in our next. 

The ’Dahlia : its History and Cultivation^ with Descriptions of all the 
best Show Flowers, By Robert Hogg, Groombridge and Sons, 
London. 

Its practical details will be found useful to those who want to know 
how to manage Dahlias successfully. There are coloured figures of 
eight fine varieties of this flower. They are executed in a most superior 
manner by the very celebrated artist, Mr. James Andrews. 


The Cycloycedia of Botany and Complete Book of Herbs, By Richard 
Brook, Huddersfield. 2 Vols. 12mo., pp. 734. 

The object of the author appears to be to furnish the public with a 
useful and interesting Herbal at a very low price. He has accomplished 
this most satisfactorily. In addition to the 734 pages of entertaining 
letter-press, there are coloured figures of several hundred plants. It is 
worth a place in every family household. 
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The above group of beds, well filled with flowers on a lawn, opposite 
a drawing-room window, might prove an attractive object, particapdarly 
supposing the drawing-room to be upstairs, so as to look doWift upon 
the heds. The above sketch, however, being only simple in its outlines, 
may praw the attention of others to give more elaborate designs for the 
aame purpose, according to the variety of taste which they may 
possess. 

I have given this principally with the design to draw attention to 
groups in general, in opposition to. the random way in which flower-beds 
may often be seen placed on a lawn. Frequently you may see the forms 
of stars, Maltese crosses, or diamonds, with other fanciful devices, 
placed here and there, without any order, or definite reason why they 
should be placed in the situations they are to be seen. However 
agreeable to the eye the outline of such designs as above alluded to may 
prove, yet to see them scattered over a surface without any kind of 
order, displays a deficiency of taste at once discovered by persons who 
have anything like correct ideas on the subject. With regard to groups 
in general, I think it will be agreed that to form them with their outline 
in' scrolls, ovals, circles, &c,, will be more pleasing to the eye than can 
be produced with figures in straight lines, such as crosses, &c., and 
which, by-the-by, are not so well calculated to throw into groups ; they 
may pass off tolerably well in small places, where there is only room 
for a single clump ; still, 1 think it will be conceded by persons of good 
taste, that forms varying from those made by straight lines are to be 


p^fetred,^ I would ea^pi where 

they i4ay W apjprop^d in ccuieet^ ito atta^^t hnw on the 
tor laying out, but these are exception the g^eral 
fnoold purspe. I should like to see t^ sobjec^, tid^e^ by 
p^ers of superior judgment and taste, by whicS?, i miglad 
in the views I have ^veu of it. 



The second design here given is intended for a corner group, where 
you are supposed to enter through a shrubbery to a lawn where the 
walks branch off at right angles from each other. A great variety of 
sketches may be given for the same purpose, and therefore those now 
given are only by way of specimens, to draw others to show their skill 
in giving designs. 

MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Botany, to adopt the words of Professor Lindley, in his preface to 
the Introduction to the Natural System^' “is a most extensive 
science, involving one hundred thousand gradations of structure, with 
myriads of minor modifications, and extending over half the organic 
world.” In a science of such vast extent, it is not expected that the 
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^drd^ei* dbionld be able to mdce g^eat prc^ency; but utter 
l^rauce on the subject, which is but too common even amongst 

f ardeners, who, in other repects, posses a perfect knowledge of their 
^ness, is quite inexcusable. He should, at least, obtain an intimate 
acquaintance with the principles of the Linnsean Classification, and 
should endeavour to entertain accurate notions of the Natural System 
also. Above all things, he should make himself familiar with the 
plants generally cultivated in the gardens of the wealthy, and, as far as 
possible, with the indigenous plants. With this view, he should seise 
every leisure moment for augmenting his Hortus Siccus, in the formation 
of which the following few simple rules may be useful. The specimens 
collected shoidd be in full fiower, and, if possible, should include both 
buds and seeds, the roots also in some cases arb necessary. These are 
then to be carefully spread out on blotting paper, taking care not to 
alter the natural appearance of the plants ; one or two of the flowers or 
leaves, on which depend the generic or specific distinctions, should be 
more particularly expanded. Over this lay five or six sheets more of 
blotting paper, and then another plant, till they are all spread ; on this 
lay a smooth board, and place on it a weight — perhaps a stone or a stone 
aro a half, which may be increased as the plants dry. This must be 
varied according to the nature of the plant under pressure, the more 
succulent requiring much less weight at first than those with hard stems. 
The plants should be taken out once a day, and the papers dried and 
made hot before the fire, after which they are to be placed as before, and 
this treatment continued until they are perfectly dry. Each spBcknen 
should then be fastened down on the inside of a sheet of demy or post 
paper, and the Systematic and English name, the place where found, 
and the date, written on the outside of the sheet. The Systematic 
name should also be written at the foot of the specimen. These may 
afterwards be tied up in bundles, each containing one of the Linneean 
Classes, or an Order of the Natural System. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

IxoRAS.— >The86 plants are very liable to be attacked by the mealy bug during winter ; 
when the wood is ripe and leaves firm, syringe them once a fortnight in every part with 
water at 140 degrees of heat. This will destroy the insects, and not injure the plant, nor 
will it be infested the following summer. The Ixora should have shortish but well-ripened 
wood of the previous year, to supply you with a profusion of fine heads of bloom. A 
winter’s rest is also essential to succeed satisfactorily. To which have a compost of equal 
parts of turfy peat, only broken into pieces, with a liberal sprinkling of sand, and pieces of 
charcoal.— IT. Bames, — T%e Florist. 

CoTONXASTBRS AS STANDARDS. — A Correspondent, recently asking information in 
this Mi^azine relative to the Evergreen Cotoneasters, induces me to answer him by stating, 
1 have four kinds of tbi m, each of which now have heads three feet across, and the stems 
on which they were woiked aie four feet high. The stocks are Cotoneaster Acuminata, 
which is a deciduous plant My evergreen tree-like ones are exceedingly ornamental 
when in full ripe berry. Their rich scarlet-red or purple crimson coloured fruit, produced 
in vast profusion, have a cheerful gay appearance from October to May. I procured two 
plants of each at first ; one of each has a globular-shaped head, and the others have been 
allowed to extend their shoots downwards, and now form what may be termed Weeping 
Oetoneaaters j ** the ends of the branches are nearly at the ground. Each form of plants 
are veiy preUy and ornamental. 






“ Lot yon admir'd Carnation own 
Not all was meant for raiment or for food. 

Not all for needful use alone ; 

There while the seeds of future blossoms dwell, 

’Tis colour’d for the sight, perfum’d to please the smell.” 

Numerous have been the attempts to grow and bloom satisfactorily, 
in the beds of the flower-garden, what is usually called “ the SiSction of 
Show Pelargoniums,’* viz., such as the magnificent large-flowered 
varieties seen at the general exhibitions ; but almost universal disap- 
pointment has resulted. For in a rich soil the plants produce a vast 
excess of foliage and but few flowers. In a poorer soil the plants 
become sickly, produce weakly shoots, and but a few small blossoms. 

The following particulars of success, however, have recently appeared 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle : 

Bedding out Pelargoniums. — It has been a source of regret that the Boest varieties 
of show Pelargoniums have not been found suitable for the decoration of our flower- 
gardens. Who can contemplate the splendid display of this beautiful tribe of plants at 
ouf metropolitan exhibitions, and not feel desirous that the same masterpieces of floral 
beauty could be made to assimilate with the Verbena, the Petunia, and other Iialf- hardy 
plants, which throw so great a share of gaiety into our parterres during the summer months ? 
But no ; plant them out, and they literally run wild. Well, what must be done ? are we 
to deeper of ever possessing those gems of the greenhouse in ' our gardens ? No ; try 
agun. Bring all your energies to bear upon an object and you must succeed. Well, 1 
have tried and tri^ again, and have at last been successful, and I will give your readers 
the benefit of my||^nence. About this time a year or two ago, 1 took about 100 
plants of the best^arieties, such as Aurora, Mustee, Hebe’s Lip, Mount Etna, Orion, 
Duke of Cornwall, Duchess of Leinster, Fire King, &c., all nicely coming into bloom, 
and planted them in three beds in the^ following manner: — Having got my plants well 
hardened off, that is to say, having fully exposed them to the influence of the sun and wind 
for a few days, I took a gi^en trowel, and dug a hole in the bed where X wished them 
to placed of exactly the size of the pot, but nearly double the depth of it ; the plant, 
pot and all, was then inserted in the hole in such a manner, that the rim of the pot was 
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leydi witli tbe Buifue of the bed, thus learing a vacuity of soTeral inchei in depth at the 
bottom of the pot* lo this way I proceeded with the whole of my plants, and no Pelar- 
Ifopiumi could possibly produce a bc^er display of flowers than they did throughout the 
whole of the season. The roots being confined wit^ the pot, are u much under command 
as though the plants were in a greenhouse; and 7 any of thorn should show the least 
disposition to ramble, they can be taken up and examin^ at any time; besides, under tbe 
conditions I have just mentioned, a frash arrangement of tbe plants might be made with 
nimrly as much ease as if they were on a stage in the greenhouse, and without the least 
injury to them. It is true, Pelargoniums planted in this way require a little more 
attention as regards watering than plants do turned out of pots ; but then the cultivator 
is amply repaid for all extra trouble by abundance of blossom. Hoping that others 
may be as successful asl have been with the above method, my recommendation to all 
is to try my plan.— Jf., Stoke Newington, 

Subsequently other communications have been sent, the writers 
stating “ they hsve practised the same mode of treatment, and the 
plants bloomed abundantly.” And plants that have bloomed in the 
^eenhouse in the spring, being.put into the beds soon after the blooming 
IS over, push afresh and flower freely during the latter part of summer, 
and autumn too. 

Nearly all the class of Pelargoniums called Fancies ” succeed 
admirably turned out of pots and grown on the open ground, but they 
are not suitable for all circumstances, not being tall enough, or have 
blossoms as large as may be desired. Recently, however, a new section, 
of medium habit in growth, with large flowers, and free bloomers, has 
been raised ; the flowers, too, are of fine form, both rich and beautiful 
in colours ; they are termed the “ Diademetum section.” 

Many of our readers know how beautiful a welUfilled bed of the 

Diademetum Rubescens” is, with its profusion of bright rosy- red 
large flowers ; a charming improvement, however, has been effected in 
obtaining a number of seedlings of similar habits, with flowers of 
much more brilliant colours, and strikingly handsome in every petals 
having a spot or blotch of crimson- velvet, or other very distinct colour, 
in the centre. Thus each blossom, having five such distinct spots 
(similar to Hoyle’s Nonsuch), renders a bed of them one of the love- 
liest the flower-garden can contain. 

The florists of France and Belgium have been endeavouring for 
several years to improve the “Diademetum” by hybridizing; and the 
beautiful varieties above referred to have been selected from a great 
number raised by the gardener of Mr. James Odier, in France, who 
sent them to the National Society’s Floral Exhibition, held in Paris 
last November, and they were then purchased by Mr. A. Meillez, 
nurseryman, of Esquermes, near Lille, in France, who has propagated 
them, and is now sending out ten very superb varieties. (We gave 
particulars of colours, &c., in our April and May Numbers. 

The variety we now figure is one of the seedlings, which, for its 
brilliant and rich colours, borne in profusion, was the admhration of all 
who saw it at the exhibition ; and is one of the finest h||^^ng varieties 
existing. It is well entitled to the name given, “ Medalw Gold.” Its 
medium habit of growth, free blooming properties, as well as the size 
of its brilliant flowers, alike contribute to recommend it, as well as the 
other varieties offered, to all who desire to beautify and ornament a 
greenhouse or flower-garden. 
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Azalea crispiflora. — Mr. Fortune introduced this pretty blooming 
plant from China, and it has bloomed in the greenhouse of Messrs. 
Standish and Noble’s nursery at Bagshot. It is a medium* 6 i 2 ed, 
numerous* branched shrub, which blooms very copiously. Each blossom 
is about three inches across, of a deep rose colour, and the margin of the 
blossom is remarkably waved and crisped, having the appearance of a 
frill. Figured in Botanical Magazine^ 4726. 

Li LIU M ROSEUM (Synonyme, Fritillaria Thomsoniana. Lilium 
Thomsonianum). — It is a native of South America, discovered by 
Messrs. Thomson and Strachey. Seeds were sent to the Kew Gardens, 
and the plants bloomed, last April, in a cool frame. The leaves, in 
form, rather resemble those of a narrow-leaved Hemerocallis, than a 
Lily or Fritillary. The stem, including the flowers, rises about half a 
yard high, terminating in a raceme of about ten handsome drooping 
flowers of a pretty lilac colour. They are, in form, between a funnel 
and bell shape, each blossom being nearly two inches long. Very neat 
and pretty. Figured in Botanical Magazine y 4/25. 

Littonia modesta. — A climbing plant of similar habit to the 
Gloriosa super ba ; but the flowers are very different. The flowers are 
drooping, and each blossom is somewhat bell-shaped, having six rich 
orange coloured sepals, an inch and a half across. It is a native of 
Natal, and has recently bloomed in the stove in the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. Figured in the Botanical Magazine, 4723. 

Lopezia macrophylla (Synonyme, L. grandiflora). — Sir W. J, 
Hooker states, Received from Mr. Van Houtte, under the name of 
Jehlia /uchsioides.** It is a small half-shruhby plant, having fleshy 
tuberous roots like the Fuchsia fulgens. The leaves, too, are like those 
of some of the common Fuchsias. The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the shoots, each having ten or more ; and the long segments of 
the calyx, as well as petals, of a bright red colour. The form of each 
blossom, when fully expanded, is bell shaped. The plant is a native of 
Mexico and Guatemala, and blooms freely in the greenhouse at the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. Interesting and pretty. Figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, 4724. 

Semianora grandiflora. — ^This is a remarkable genus, allied to 
Fuchsia, with singularly-formed (father long-legs like) flowers, of a 
bright scarlet colour ; the coloured calyx constitutes nearly the entire 
flower. It was discovered by Mr. Seeman, in the temperate regions of 
North-western Mexico, growing among Galphimias, Tupas, Cupheas, 
and Lobelias. It is a half-shrubby, erect, branching plant, growing 
about six feet high, and blooms very freely ; each blossom is two inches 
across. It is in the Royal Gardens of Kew, and it began to Bhow its 
blossoms in March, 1853. It bears, too, a profusion of fruit, whicfli 
adds to its interest and beauty. It merits a place in every garden. 
Figured in the Botanical Magazine, 4727. 

Xanthorrhcba hastile. Spear Yellow-Gum. — A native of 
Australia, known as the Gum-tree, or Grass Gum-tree. Yellow Bozin 
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i« ilie^prodact of this plant. The caudex (trunk) is short and thick, 
and eratral scape (bearing a terminal brown spike, like a Reed 
nuuse) rises to about twenty feet high. Ijp long grassy-like leayes and 
^ render it an interesting object. There is a plant in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. Figured in the Botanical Magaeine, 4722 . 

Hoya fraterna.— — Its specific name, is given in allusion 

to the close resemblance the plant has to Hoya coriacea. The blossoms 
of H. fratema are pale pink, with a lighter narrow margin, and the 
centre crown is yellow. It is an interesting and pretty flowering plant, 
and, like all the genus, deserves a place in every stove or warm green- 
house. 

Lapageria rosea. — M essrs. Veitch have a plant of this most bea- 
tiful flowering climber trained to a trellis, so as to form a bush four 
feet high, with fifteen of its handsome blossoms expanded. It was 
shown at the Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, at Chiswick, on July 
9th. It was admired by every person who saw it. It is now supposed 
to be hardy, if planted in a soil and situation having the roots protected 
during winter. Jt will prove to be one of the finest plants for training 
against a wall or trellis, shaded from midday sun ; or in the greenhouse, 
in a shady part. It ought to be in every garden where it can be pro- 
perly accommodated. 

Veronica variegata. — An hybrid, between V. salicifolia and 
V. speciosa. It is as hardy as the parents, and will be a charming 
ornament for either the greenhouse or open air, in dry soil and situa- 
tion. The flowers are in long spikes, and the variegation is displayed 
by them. The flowers at the lower part of the spike are white, the 
centre portion of a French lilac, and the upper part of a pretty pink. 
Messrs. Veitch possess the plant. 

Ceratostema longiflorum. — ^I’he plant has much the appeair- 
ance of a Vaccinium of medium size, and evergreen bushy shrub. The 
flowers are produced in loose terminal clusters ; each blossom, some- 
what trumpet shaped, about two inches long — the lower portion of a 
bright orange, and crimson-purple above. It has been considered a 
stove-plant ; but will succeed well in a greenhouse. 

Delphinium Beauuuarto. — ^I’he flowers are produced in long 
spikes, of a light blue, each blossom having a white stripe and white 
tip at the end of each segment. It is exceedingly neat and handsome. 

D. piCTUM. — The spikes are about three feet high. Flowers, sky- 
blue, striped with white. The outside of the blossom is almost white. 
Very beautiful. 

D. AZUREUM PLENO. — A tich sky blue, with a rose stripe up the 
middle of each segment. The spikes of blossoms about three feet 
high. Very pretty. 

D. Benute de Charrond. — ^T he flowers are of a brilliant sky- 
blue, each blossom nearly two inches across. The centre (Bee) is 
purple,^ with a yellow spot. The spikes are about three feet high. 
Very beautiful. 

D. SPECTABILE. — The flower-spikes three feet high. Each blossom 
is of a light blue, with a stripe of purple up each segment, and the out- 
side of the blossom nearly white. Very pretty. 
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D. SPLENDIDUM. — The spikes are from three to four feet high. 
Each blossom nearly two inches across^ a light blue, with a rosy-purple 
stripe up each segment, and a tip of the same colour. 

D. VERSICOLOR.— Grows two and a half feet high. Each blossom 
is on the outside blue, with a green tip to each segment. The inside 
a rosy-purple, with blue streak up each segment. The flowers are very 
compact, and close at the face. Singular and pretty. 

D. Mooreii. — It grows about two and a half feet high. The 
flowers are of a brilliant blue inside, and the spur is purple. The 
centre (Bee portion) is yellowish. Very handsome. 

D. MESOLEUCUM SUPERBUM. — Grows about two and a half feet 
high. Each blossom is of a brilliant rich blue, with the centre (Bee) 
sulphur and white. Very handsome. 

Linum grandiflorum. — An annual, with brilliant crimson 
flowers ; is in bloom in the garden of the Horticultural Society, It is 
very handsome ; but appears of delicate growth. 

Geranium pratense flora-pleno. — This very handsome, 
hardy, herbaceous plant grows about eighteen inches high, bushy, and 
blooms profusely. The flowers are produced in terminal branching 
panicles, each blossom being a full double, one inch and a half across, 
blue, with a rosy-red centre. It merits a place in every flower-garden, 
blooming during the summer season. 

Campanula trachelium bicolor-pleno. — This charming, 
bushy, hardy, herbaceous plant grows about two feet high, of neat 
habit, and blooms in profusion. The flowers are bell-shaped, large, 
full, double. The outer row of petals are lilac, the second white, with 
a lilac stripe up the middle, and the rest of the petals a pure white. 
Each blossom is about two inches long, and one and a half broad, very 
double, and very handsome. 

Lythrum sALiCARiUM ROSEUM SUPERBUM.— This, too, is a 
hardy, herbaceous plant, producing numerous long spikes of bright 
rosy-crimson flowers, which rise to about three feet high. It is hand- 
some and very showy. 

Dracocephalum canescens. — A hardy, herbaceous plant, pro- 
ducing numerous long spikes of bright blue and purple flowers. It is 
of compact growth, eighteen inches high. Very handsome. 

NEW OR SHOWY PLANTS IN BLOOM IN THE ROYAL 
GARDENS OF KEW. 

Campanula Vi dalli I. — ^This fine Campanula we figured in our last 
years* Volume. It is of shrubby habit. The flowers are large, long, 
bell-shaped, and of a waxy- white.” A plant of it, in a cool green- 
house, has fourteen long spikes of flowers, now about to bloom ; and 
when in full blooln, will have a very charming appearance. The plant 
merits a place in every greenhouse or flower-garden. 

Dracocephalum peregrinum. — Hardy, herbaceous, spreading, 
grows nine inches high. Flowers borne in long spikes, in provision, a 
bright blue. Very pretty. 

ViTTADENiA TRILOBA. — Hardy, hcrbaccous, spreading. One has 
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spTOAd two fbet across, and it rises from the QBtsi^ to the centre, where 
it is about nine inches high. The entire surlace is closely covered with 
true Daisy > like flowers, white, pink, or rose-coloured ; and each blossom 
is about three-parts of an inch across. It is very pretty, and exceed- 
ingly interesting. A charming plant for an edging to a flower-bee^ or 
grown in patches. It blooms for a long period, too. 

Onosma taurica. — H ardy, herbaceous, one foot high. Flowers 
yellow, tube-formed, two inches long, similar to the Cerinthe major. 
Very pretty. 

AauiLEGiA 8IBERICA. — A charming Columbine, growing two and a 
half feet high, bearing a profusion of large, deep-lilac coloured flowers. 
Very showy. 

AauiLEGiA FRAGRANS. — ^Two and a half feet high, having very 
large flowers, the outside blue, and the interior white. Very showy. 

Pap AVER PYRENAicuM. — ^Tiiis charming, hardy, herbaceous species 
grows a foot high, forms a neat bushy plant, having pretty foliage, 
much like that of the Escholtzia. The flowers are of a very bright 
yellow, three to four inches across. It is very neat and pretty, and in 
profusion is very showy. 

Symphytum Bohemium. — A neat Comfrey, one and a half feet 
high, blooming in profusion, having very pretty rosy-crimson flowers. 

IN THE GEEENHOUSE, &c. 

Gloxinia fimbriata. — A fine pot of this very handsome plant 
(the Achimenes flmbriata of some) is in flue bloom, the large blossoms 
white and yellow, beautifully spotted with dark, render it strikingly 
handsome. We gave a figure of it two years ago, as Achimenes 
fimbriata. 

G. Madame Charty. — ^White, and a sulphur-coloured throat, 
edged with lilac and crimson. Very pretty. 

G. Dr. Gardner. — Pink, with a broad white throat edged with 
carmine. Very pretty. 

Achimenes Marguerette. — ^The blossoms are pure white, each a 
little larger than a shilling, and makes a pretty contrast with the 
coloured flowers of others. 

Pelargonium Boule de Neige. — This is one of the Horse-shoe 
Geraniums (so called). The flowers are of excellent form, good sub- 
stance of petal, white, with a slight tinge of flesh, occasionally on the 
two upper petals. It was sent out by Messrs. Henderson, of Welling- 
ton Nursery, and well merits a place in every collection. 

Hydrolea Chittrya. — An erect-growing plant, about two and a 
half feet high, the shoots terminating in a head of rich blue flowers, each 
blossom being about three-parts of an inch across. It is very pretty, 
and worth a place in every greenhouse. 

Gompholobium splendens. — Bv stopping the leads, it forms a 
very neat bushy plant. The flowers (pea-blossom like) are of a bright 
yellow, each one inch across. Very neat and handsome. 

Pelargonium bicolor robeum. — A neat, low, bushy plant, with 
foliage like the Otto of Rose (Geranium). The flowers are produced in 
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of Mcii, #hite, Bti(i biogdom has five! dark spots. 

It blooms fi^eeily^ and is tery neat and prattjr^ either in tfa^ greenhoitse 
Of flower-beds. 

Dawra Cornigrra (Bntgmansia of some). — A Very branching, 
shrubby plant. Those of two* feet high and upwards bloom IVeely. 
The flowers are white, each about eight inches long, similar in form to 
the B. suaveolens* It is very pretty. The B. Knigrtii, also a branch- 
ing.shrnb, blooms freely, hid its large, double, pure white, fragrant 
blossoms are very handsome, and smalt plants blooming freely render 
them charming ornaments for the greenhouse, &c. 

Roellia ciLiATA. — A low, neat, bushy plant, blooming very freely. 
Each blossom, bell-shaped, with the mouth upwards, of a light blue, 
with a velvet girdle inside, is very pretty. It merits a place in every 
greenhouse. 


ERICAS, THEIR TREATMENT IN ALL SEASONS, AND 
THE NAMES OF A FEW OF THE BEST VARIETIES 
FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 

BY MR. JOHN BURLKY, OP WELLINGTON NURSERY, ST. JOHN’s WOOD, LONDON. 

In the last number of the Cabinet I gave the article on Epacris, Now, 
as Ericas and E])acris are closely connected, I am induced this month 
to offer for the perusal of your readers an article on the favourite family 
of Ericas ; little doubting but it will assist many of the readers of the 
Cabinet to grow the plants to that state of perfection to which such 
^charming plants are entitled. 

Ericas, in general, are not grown as they should be ; in fact, there 
seems to be a kind of dislike to them by persons unacquainted with their 
proper treatment. The excuse with them generally is, “ Intake the 
greatest of care of them, but still they soon get yellow and die.’* But 
to do away with that disaster, pursue the following method of treat- 
ment, and you will certainly grow them successfully, and have plants 
that are healthy, and bloom vigorously in their due season. My 
remarks on their management will commence from March, it being 
the principal season for potting. 

Potting is the first and principal feature in their culture ; there are 
heath growers that adopt what is termed the “ one shift system,** that 

is, to take a strong young plant and shift it at once into a very large- 
sized pot ; but 1 ^g to protest against such usage. A far better plan to 
adopt is the system of shifting a plant when its advancing growth 
requires it. For instance, supposing a plant in March is in a four-inch 
pot, the size required for the shift would be not more than five inches, 
as it is far better to give a heath two shifts in one season than over-pot 

it. The space between the ball of the plants and the pot it is to be 
shifted in ^ould be from half an inch to an inch, according to the inze 
and natural vigour of the plant. The plant, if it is doing well, may 
have the second shift in the same season if the pot be tcderably filled 
with roots. 
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Thb Soil best suitable for heaths is good peat from the moors^ 
taking the top about three inches thick. It should be broken in toler* 
ablj fine pieces for the first stages of potting, increasing its roughness 
as the plant increases in growth. All that requires to be removed from 
the peat when broken is the largest of the fern roots ; such are generally 
found in good peat, but all the fine fibrous masses should remain, as 
that constitutes the best for the purpose. When the peat is so pre- 
spared, add about one fourth of silver sand ; but the sand before it is 
mixed with the soil should be well washed in fresh water to remove all 
impurities. It matters but little as to its colour if it is but sharp and 
clean. The pots used should be thoroughly cleaned ; the crocks for 
draining be well washed before using, to remove all dirt that may be on 
them ; then place a large crock over the hole in the bottom of the pot, 
placing a few large ones around it, and finally finishing with smaller 
ones, and place over the whole some of the roughest fibre from the 
peat to keep the drainage free ; then turn the plant carefully out of the 
'^ot, remove the old crocks from around the roots, and a slight portion 
of the surface soil that may be loose, without disturbing the young 
roots. In placing the plant in the fresh pot, the centre should be 
slightly elevated, say level with the rim, but not by any means higher, 
and gradually slope away to the side of the pot which should have left 
for sufficient watering a depth of half an inch or more, according to 
the size of the plant and pot. The soil should be well pressed down 
around the ball, with a small piece of wood, to fill it up regularly 
around. I must also observe tiiat the ball of roots should be well 
watered, if dry, before potting, so that it may be wet throughout, as it 
will be very difficult to do so after potting, as the water would pass 
away rapidly through the new soil, and the consequence would be a loss 
of foliage, and the plant be disfigured After potting, little else is 
required until the season arrives for their removal out of doors, but 
attentioi^in watering and arranging the shoots. In summer they should 
be removed out of doors ; the situation best adapted for them would be 
the shady side of an evergreen hedge, where they would have as much 
air as necessary, and at the same time be protected from the scorching 
rays of the mid-day sun. A situation where they would have the sun 
for a short time in the morning, and again in the evening, would be of 
service to them ; this might be accomplished by means of a canvass, 
or other screen, if there was no other. The pots may stand on a bed 
of coal ashes made solid to prevent worms, &c., rising through. 

Great care is required in watering Ericas, even in summer ; all they 
require is the soil kept moist, ^' not wet^^ for, above all other plants, 
they do not like to be treated as aquatics. As a superabundance of 
water will sodden and turn the soil sour, also exclude air from the roots, 
— the result is tha loss of foliage, and finally the loss of plant. Dur- 
ing the season out of doors, the plants must be kept clean, and the bed 
of coal-ashes at times stirred up afresh, with a slight sprinkling of 
fresh ashes added. The latter end of September or beginning of Octo- 
ber the plants must be removed to their habitation, when the plants 
must be thoroughly cleaned, the pots washed^ and the surface of the 
soil made clean. If mildew make its appearance at this or any other 
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season, dust the parts affected with sulphur of vivum ; it may remain on 
the plant for a few days, and then be syringed off. Ericas may be 
wintered in a greenhouse with other plants, such as Epacris, Cameflias, 
&c., and they may be arranged at the coolest end of the house. Those 
persons who wish to grow a small collection, who have not the conve- 
nience of a greenhouse, may do so quite successfully if there be the 
advantage of a plant pit, or frames. The treatment they will require in 
such a situation is to give them as much air as possible, and at all times, 
when the temperature is not under forty degrees, just to protect them 
from frost. Mats should be laid over the lights, and a thick layer of 
straw to keep out all frost from the plants, and when the days are fine 
take advantage of the same, and remove the lights off, if only for an 
hour ; but if too severe by day even to remove the lights and give air, 
the straw and mats may be removed to give them all the light possible. 
Very little water is required while the plants are in the greenhouse or 
pits ; in fact, the humidity of a close house or pit at this season is 
nearly sufficient to keep the plants in as moist a state as is required. 
By keeping the plants clean during winter, and pursuing the above 
directions, that is all they will require until the potting time in March 
arrives, when do as before recommended. Before closing my remarks, 
I may as welPadd that Ericas require a dry atmosphere, plenty of air, 
and little sun, and if the above direction on their treatment be duly 
attended to, I am certain tliat we shall see healthier and far better 
plants grown in private collections than is at present seen to be. I shall 
close my article on this charming family of plants with the names of a 
few good Ericas sufficient to form a small collection : 


Aitonia, 

ampullacea Major, 

aristata Major, 

Beaumontia, 

cerinthoides Coranta, S, 

Cavendishii, Y, 

depressa major, 

Devoniana, 

dilecta, 

elegans, 

favoides elegans. 
Hartnellii nana, 
inflata rubra, 

Irbyana, 

Jasminijlora, 


M^Nabbiana, 
mutabilis, 
ohbata, 
odorata, 
perspicua nana, 

Pnnceps carnea, 

„ templea, 

Jacksonii, 
tricolor Dunbarri, 

„ elegans, 

»> speciosa, 

ventricosa coccinea minor, 
„ globosa. 
Vernonii superba, 
Webbiana, 


The above varieties are not at all difficult to cultivate ; they may be 
grown in either greenhouse, pit, or frames, in winter, are free flowering, 
and of close ornamental growth. 

Some of the heaths have a natural tendency to grow erect, and 
become naked below ; but any such can be made compact bushes by 
stopping the shoots once, or in some cases twice, during the season of 
growth. 
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HYACINTHS GROWN IN THE OPEN BED. 

BY SHARON JOHN8TONB, AN AMATBUR FLORIST, 

I HASTEN to fulfil my promise by rendering an account of the method 
ohserred hy many amateurs and florists in cultivating Hyacinths in 
beds audits, and which is adopted hy me as being the most prefer- 
able. The observations 1 am about to offer thereon should be as 
succinct as the subject admits, and be strictly confined to practical 
results, for mere theoretical statements in this, as in nearly all other 
matters, bewilder rather than instruct. Being an enthusiastic admirer 
of the flowers, I have taken no ordinary pains to produce a good bloom, 
and can, therefore, the more confidently suggest a few hints respecting 
the culture of it. It has always appeared to me, as well as to many 
with whom I have conversed upon the subject, to be a matter of regret 
that comparatively so little attention should be bestowed on this flower : 
the Tulip has numerous fanciers, and so have Carnations and Auriculas, 
whilst the Hyacinth, though not inferior in beauty, seems, as to blooming 
it in beds, to be too generally neglected ; and yet a more beautiful object 
amongst all those which attract the eye in a flower garden is rarely 
seen. The effect produced by a glance at an assemblage of so beautiful a 
flower, especially when well arranged, is dazzling, and a close inspection 
will be found to increase the gratification derived therefrom, added to 
which the fragrance emitted by them is peculiarly sweet, and is not 
surpassed by the Mignonette or the Tuberose. 

The most eligible part of a garden for a bed is that with a southern 
aspect, and considerably distant from trees and large shrubs, as the 
droppings to which plants beneath are subjected, prove extremely pre- 
judicial; the season for planting is during this and the following month, 
the precise time being indicated by the appearance of the root itself, 
which I noticed in my remarks that were inserted in a late Number ; 
a repetition of it therefore is unnecessary. The portion appropriated 
should be excavated to the depth of about two feet, the earth at the bot- 
tom loosened and rendered fine to about six inches deeper, and then raked 
smooth. Tthis process will take but little time, and may be attended with 
advantage ; the hollow should then be filled with the following compost ; 
one-third of good garden earth ; one^third of sea or river sand, as coarse 
as can be obtained ; one-fourth rotten dung, about three years old ; and 
the remainder vegetable mould. 

The earth used in the compost will require minute examination, in 
order that vermin may be exterminated, of which the most destructive, 
and the most likely to elude detection, is the yellow wire- worm. 

When preparing the compost, let its several parts be well mixed ; this 
should be performed a few weeks before it is needed, and will require 
turning over several times. After the bed is filled up add more com- 
post till it is raised three or four inches above the walk iu front, and let 
the height of the back part be an additional six inches, so as to form a 
slope to the south ; a layer of sea or river sand, one inch thick, should 
be spread over the surface, and if a tasteful arrangement be desired. 
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the place for eaeh balb should be marked thereon. The foQowing order 
appears the most natural, and has decidedly the best effect. Let the 
rows be six in number, and eight inches apart, and allow the distance 
between the bolbs, and four inches from the four outer rows to the 
Kmits of the bed. On the layer of sand in the places appropriated to 
them, let the bulbs stand in the following position throughout ; red, 
blue, white, red, &c., commencing with a red in the first row, and in the 
second with a white, which place under a supposed point equi^tant 
from the red and blue above it ; the next root will consequently be a 
red, and under the point between the blue and the white ; in the third 
row begin with a red, as in the first, and let it be directly under the red, 
in that row, the blue following it, will be beneath the white and red of 
the second row ; the fourth row will commence with white as the 
second, and be directly under it : the red in the next place will be under 
the blue and white of the third row, &c. This mode allows the 
greatest possible diversity, and each bulb, except the outer ones, will be 
in the centre of a hexagon. In this arrangement yellow Hyacinths 
may be considered as wliite. Then cover them with a mixture of fresh 
earth and sand, three or four inches deep ; the latter depth is the proper 
one for the earlier roots, as it will retard their progress, so as to bloom 
with the later ones ; an attention to this is requisite to ensure all 
blooming together. When covered the bed will be completed, and if 
bordered on the sides, will add much to the neatness of it, or if 
preferred, brickwork may be substituted, and hoops placed over the 
beds, will be useful, as mats can be thrown over the beds, during 
severe frosts or heavy rains ; but for slight frosts, as the Hyacinth is 
hardy, no covering is necessary, and rain, when not violent, is 
beneficial ; the autumnal rains are, except in very dry seasons, sufficiently 
copious to obviate the necessity of artificial watering. 

A few bulbs or reserves should be planted in pots at the proper time, 
and plunged in order to supply deficiencies that may occur, for some 
bulbs whose appearance indicate no symptoms of decay, are rotten at 
heart. 

It will be proper to plunge them, and this may be done in the ordi- 
nary way, by placing the roots three or four inches asunder, then filting 
up the interval between, and afterwards covering them from six inches 
to a foot until the return of spring ; but the greatest care must be pre* 
viously taken to examine the earth, otherwise though but a single vrire 
worm, or other noxious vermin remains, the roots are in jeopardy. Or 
another and much safer method may be adopted ; instead of earth, let 
cinder ashes be substituted in its stead, place the pots on layers of these,, 
six inches thick, fill up the space between, and cover them as mentioned 
above. By this means no insect can approach the pot, so that if the 
compost in which the bulbs are planted to be free from them, no injury 
need be apprehended ; they wiU now be safely lodged in t^ir winter 
quarters, and by due attention will be a provision to supply deficiencies. 
They can be easily turned out of the pots into the bed. 
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REMARKS ON THE HONEY BEE AND THE GARDEN. 

BY APIS. 

The poet invites the honey hee to fragi^t tufts of the wild thyme, the 
head of the cowslip, the hell of the lily, and the bed of violets, and 
again he says : 

** Come, lioney bee, to our woodlands come. 

There's a lesson for us in thy busy hum ; 

Thou hast a treasure in store in the hawthorn wreath, 

In the golden broom and the purple heath ; 

And flowers less fair, 

That scent the air. 

Like pleasant friends, drop bloom for thee ; 

And thou winuest spoil 
By thy daily toil. 

Thou patient, and thrifty, and diligent bee." 

In many of our gardens there may be grown a greater number ot 
“ flowers for the bee ’’ than we commonly meet with in various parts of 
the country. In order that our supply of honey may he increased, the 
bee has often to wing its way far from home to obtain that sweet viscid 
substance which it elaborates from the juices of the nectaries of flowers, 
and deposit in the waxen cells of the honey-combs. By cultivating to 
a greater extent such plants as produce honey for the bee, we may look 
upon our gardens as a portion of our sugar plantations, for we are told 
that pure honey consists of a syrup, or uncrystallizable sugar, and of a 
solid or granulous sugar which resembles that obtained from the grape. 
Besides, 

“ We may learn from the bee, the wise man’s lore, 

‘ The hand of the diligent gathercth store ;* 

He flies in his calling, from morn till night, 

Nor tires of his labours, nor flags in bis flight ; 

From numberless blossoms of every hue, 

He gathers the nectar and sips the dew. 


INCREASING THE SHOOTS FOR LAYERING, OR 
OTHERWISE PRESERVING, THE CARNATION, OR 
■ PICOTEE. 

BY A COUNTRY CURATB. 

As it is frequently the case that a weakly layer or piping of Carnation 
is lost in consequence of its only sending up a flower stem and no side 
shoots, and as the time is now approaching that every admirer of that 
beautiful flower will gratefully receive any intelligence respecting its 
cultivation, I beg (with deference) to communicate a plan mat I have 
adopted with universal success. It may not be novel to some, although 
I have never heard of its being practised by any one, till from reasoning 
and observation as to the resiut, I made trial of it mvself, and have this 
year two plants with four or five side shoots, besides having the pleasure 
of the blossom last year ; whereas if the flowering stem is cut down 
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early it sends up another and dies ; if left till the bloom fades^ your 
plant is almost sure to perish, notwithstanding the greatest care. 

In the month of July an incision is to be made as for layering, except 
that it is to be commenced above one of the lower knots and carried 
downwards ; the current of sap being thus divided, one half nourishes 
the dowering stem — the other, finding a check, sends forth a shoot or 
more, thus saTing your plant. 


RAISING TROP(EOLUM TRICOLORUM FROM SEED. 

BV A PRACTITIONER. 

Many of our readers are aware of the great difficulty of getting seeds of 
this plant to vegetate. I have practised the following method for 
several years with constant success. Take the seeds and place them in 
the pans belonging to the pots commonly used in gardens, filled with 
water, and let them soak for two or three days, till the shell which sur- 
rounds the interior of the seed will come easily off. After removing 
the shell, which requires to be done with great nicety, or you will injure 
the principal point of the seed, prepare some pots, filled with some good 
rich compost, composed as follows : two parts good decayed leaf-mould, 
one part hazel loam, and the fourth part of equal portions of bog- earth 
and sand, which mix well together ; fill the pots about three parts full, 
or rather more, of this mixture ; then place the seeds on the top, (not 
too many, or you will not be able to remove the plant after it has 
formed a tuber,) and fill the remaining part with fine white sand, 
giving it a gentle pressing. Then remove the pots to the cool green- 
house, and place them in as shady a place as you possibly can, without 
anything being kept too close to them. Keep the pots always in a 
damp state ; but mind when you sow the seed to place plenty of 
drainage at the bottom. As soon as some of the plants appear above 
the soil about one or two inches, take a small stick, and lift the seed 
from the soil, moving as little as possible the other soil, or you will 
injure the remaining seeds. Pot the young plants into the size pots 
cdled thumbs, which afterwards treat the same as for old plants in a 
growing state. The seedlings thus raised will flower the succeeding 
summer, and the year following make good established plants. Should 
any further remarks on them be required, I should be very glad to send 
them. 


PROPAGATION OF PLANTS FROM BUDS. 

BY AN AMATEUR PLANT GROWER. 

In the month of March, 1852, I disbudded several plants of the 
“ Daphne Laureola,** and left the buds scattered on the ground 
beneath. A month or five weeks afterwards I was not a little sur- 
prised to find that they had almost all sent out roots. This hint 
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THE ROSE-BUSH AND THE LEAF-EATER. 


induced me to make experiments upon other plants ; and at the end of 
April I took several slips of the ** Lagerstraemia Indica,” a stove shrub, 
which had just burst forth, and had advanced to the length of from 
twelve to twenty lines, taking care to reserve with each a small portion 
of the parent bark. I then stripped them to. the extent of seven or 
eight lines from the base upwards, and planted them in a pot filled to 
the depth of two inches with broken potsherds, and abote with a com- 
post, two years old, of willow mould, the refuse of the vintage, and pit- 
sand well washed. They were then well watered, and placed in a hotbed 
under a bell-glass, and care was taken to shade them and give them air 
when necessary. The first fortnight several damped off from the glass, 
not having been properly attended to ; but on the twenty-second day 
after they were planted, I found that the rest had passed from the 
herbaceous to the half- woody state, and the terminal bud seemed to 
announce that there would shortly be a rise of the sap. Six days after 
this I pricked them out into small separate pots, and discovered that 
each had made a thick tuft of roots, and twenty -seven out of thirty- 
eight succeeded completely. I tried the same plan, and with equal 
success, upon four varieties of the Metrosideros,” upon the “Mela- 
leuca, ” “ Clethra arborea, ’’ and “ Magnolia grand iflora,’’ besides 

Acacias, Roses, and many other stove and greenhouse plants. By this 
means I have obtained a considerable number of plants fit for sale, if 
so inclined, in the course of twelve months, remarkable for their 
strength and beauty, and from eighteen to tweiitv-four inches in 
height. 

This simple metliod, I think, may be applied to all kinds of plants ; 
and, as I have never seen it alluded to in any horticultural work, I 
venture to think that, if you consider it worth publication, it may be of 
some service to practical gardeners. 

[We have seen this method practised with admirable success in a 
small nursery near London.] 


THE ROSE-BUSH AND THE LEAF-EATER. 

BY MR. PETER MACKENZIE, OF WEST PLEAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

A cottager s wife has a favourite Rose-bush, and she bestows much 
care upon it, that she may have plenty of roses for herself and her 
town relations ; but she was vexed lately to witness the leaves of her 
beloved plant cut up in a manner she had never seen before. She 
tried to find out who had done the mischief ; and as she watched from 
time to time, she discovered what she thought was her own bees busy 
at work cutting the leaves of the plant to fragments, and flying off with 
them. She told her husband what she had seen, and wanted to know 
what was the reason that their bees had left oflf working among the 
flowers and commenced clipping the leaves of her rose bush to pieces. 
He went and saw them at work, but he soon saw that it was not their 
bees that were doing the injury, but a different kind of bee altogether. 
It was the “ Leaf-eaters ” that were at work among the rose-leaves, 
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viz., the Apis centuncularis of some naturalists. The following notice 
respecting their mode of cutting the leaves may be interesting to some 
of your readers : 

Nothing can be moij expeditious : they are not longer about it than 
we should be with sassors. When the insect has selected a bush 
furnishing the leaves required, she keeps hovering over and flying 
round it, until she has discovered the leaf best adapted for her purpose. 
When she has chosen the leaf she alights upon it, sometimes on the 
upper surface, sometimes underneath it, or at other times on the 
edge, so that the margin passes between her legs. As soon as she has 
made a beginning, which she usually does near the main nerve, she 
continues cutting with her mandibles until the work be completed, and 
as she proceeds she keeps the margin of the detached part between her 
legs, those on the one side being above and the other below, so that 
the section keeps yielding to her, and does not interrupt her progress. 
She makes her incision in a curved line, approaching the rachis at first; 
but when she has reached a certain point she keeps receding from it 
towards the margin, still cutting in a curve. When she has nearly 
detached the portion she has been employed upon from the leaf, she 
balances herself, lest its weight should carry her to the ground; and 
the moment of its parting from the parent stock she flies off, the 
detached portion remaining bent between her legs, and being perpen- 
dicular to her body. She pursues the same mode whatever the form 
or size of the piece necessary for her purpose. A careful observer may 
discover Rose-tree leaves cut with great exactness, and have the plea- 
sure of seeing with what dexterity a bee, destitute of any mathematical 
instrument, cuts out a circular piece, fit to be either the bottom or the 
lid of one of their nests. Others it cuts out into ovals and semi- ovals, 
which form the sides of their nests. 


PLANS OF FLOWER-GARDENS.— By T. Rutger, Esq. 

No. 9. 

Having been engaged to lay out a pleasure-garden as an appendage to 
a terrace, the ground, consisting of a paralellogram of about four 
hundred feet in length, and one hundred and thirty-five feet in breadth, 
the accompanying design has been carried out. 

The ground slopes towards the south, consequently an advantage 
has been taken by raising the broad terrace walk, with its verges and 
borders of shrubs* on each side to a level, and thereby giving them an 
elevation of some three feet above the other part of the ground, which, 
it will be perceived, is entered descending by steps. 

The design gives an alcove at each end of the sixteen feet wide 
terrace-walk ; and on the verges, eight feet wide sites are indicated for 
ornamental vases, &c., of various construction for flowers in summer. 
There is a covered seat at about the middle, and against the southern 
boundary ; and the four small recesses, which may be perceived on the 
sides of the walks, are intended as places for garden seats. The 
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clumps on the circular compartment at each end are intended for 
flowers in masses. Three walks lead out north from the broad terrace- 
walk, which communicate with small frontage gardens to each house 
on the terrace, but which it is not thought necessary to show on 
the plan 

, A great variety of flowers for the summer are introduced along the 
front of the shrubbery-clumps and borders, which make the whole 
look vei y gay. 

From the terrace a beautiful sea view is obtained, having the 
Plymouth breakwater and a wide expanse of sea in the centre, with 
Mount Edgecumhe on the right, and St. Nicholas Island, with other 
high lands, on the left, the whole forming one of the most beautiful 
and interesting marine views in the west of England. 

REVIEW. 

The Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, By Joshua 

Major, Knowstliorpe, near Leeds. London : Longman. 4to, pp. 204. 

{Continued from page 105.) 

Seats and other Garden Ornaments. — Seats are essential to 
pleasure-grounds. Tiiey may be of various forms and character. Open 
seats may be made of wire, some of lattice-work, and others of round 
larch rods, or crooked oak branches. Latticed seats should be formed 
of four or five screeds of deal, one inch thick two broad, and six or 
seven feet long (leaving half an inch between each), and nailed upon 
three neat trusses or bearers, with or without backs. 11‘ backs are 
attached, they should be neat, light, and ornamental. The rustic open 
seats, of larch and oak, are formed similar to the other, or by nailing 
the rods across two long bearers, with or without backs, with feet at 
each end, in the manner generally practised ; always minding to have 
the cross rods even and easy to sit upon. The tuo former kinds of 
seats should be placed in the dress grounds, and those composed of lareli 
and oak in more rural scenery. Covered seats are indispensable 
structures to afford shelter from rain, sun, and wind. Some should be 
ornamental, composed of boards and lattice work, or wire, beautified in 
the inside with cornices and plain or fluted panels. Beautiful ornamental 
wood-houses are necessary, having windows and doors made to lock up. 
These may be used as reading-rooms ; others may be of a ruder 
character, yet still architectural, composed of boards, varied by nailing 
straight rods of larch, or hazel, over them, inside as well as outside, 
forming panels, or other devices. Fir cones, also, may be used for 
embellishing the inside. These seats should have low, broad, or old 
English windows of glass, in diamonds of lead. 

GrottoSy or Mmeral and Shell Seats, — These may be round, octa- 
gonal, octagonally ovated, or of fancy forms ; built first with brick, 
then coated over on the outside with small fancy stones, or sea pebbles, 
fixed in cement or mortar. They should have windows on each side 
of the door, either gothic or old English ; the inside must be panelled, 
beautified with rich minerals, shells, and pebbles, and mingled with 
different kinds of mosses, especially the blue (such as are to be found 
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coTered with ling, projecting nine inches or a foot over the erection. 
The inside of the roof should be lined with moss, either of one colour 
or of dilferent shades (that is, each division between the spars to 
possess one kind, or shade). The entrances should be formed by four 
rude trunks of trees five or six feet long above ground, and from nine 
to fifteen inches in diameter, with low arches springing from their 
tops. The seats may be covered with plaited silk, ling, or Egyptian 
matting. The front of the seats may be finished with a bordering of 
stick-work, four or five inches broad, and the seats themselves should 
be supported by trunks of trees. 

The ling-house may also be round, or an octagonal oblong, formed 
of six or eight trunks of trees sunk into the ground, or let into large 
stones. The spaces between them may be filled up with slips of wood, 
so as to allow the whole to be thickly covered inside and out with ling, 
leaving an entrance and two open irregular-formed windows. The tops 
must be covered with slates, and ling over them, projecting nine’inches 
or a foot over the whole building. The trellis and wire seats (which 
ought to be of the most pleasing designs), are suitable for the flower, 
garden ; rude seats should not be introduced into any of the dress 
ground. Perhaps the grotto would not be out of character placed in a 
massive shrubbery. The moss and ling huts will be best placed in 
wooded or rural scenery. 

The Aviary , — An Aviary is a proper object to be introduced into the 
pleasure-ground. It should be an elegant structure, affording proper 
compartments for the different families of birds ; and while there should 
be plenty of light, there should also be shady places for their retreat 
in hot weather. The Aviary should be placed in some part of the dress 
grounds, where the shrubbery will afford concealment for a small shed 
in which to place a boiler and fireplace for warming the Aviary with 
hot-water. The portion of pleasure-ground selected for the Aviary 
should be planted with ornamental trees and shrubs, blended with lawn 
of sufficient extent to afford room for the erection or formation here 
and there of retreats for large interesting birds, cages for small birds, 
and perches or poles for hawks, owls, parrots, &c., when it is thought 
proper to have them in the open air. In this way the general com- 
bination would be varied and pleasing. 

Garden Ornaments of various devices, formed of wire, such as rods 
of iron topped with wire, in the style of an umbrella, for creep'ers, 
wire vases, and numerous other plant-bearers, and basket-work for 
round beds, may be introduced into the dress grounds ; but no rude 
device, such as tree-roots, tubs, or other rude materials : such are more 
in character with scenery not so highly cultivated. 
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Dials . — Dials are very useful objects in pleasure-grounds. They 
should be placed so as to let the sun’s rays fall upon them throughout 
the whole of the day, and in frequented parts, where there can be 
a ready access to them. The junction of two walks diverving from 
each other would be a very suitable position ; also in front of a green- 
house, or of any other ornamental structure. 

F ases and Urns are suitable ornaments for placing on the terrace 
wall of the mansion, in front of green-houses, on each side of steps, and 
in any other places connected with buildings. Vases may be placed 
with propriety in dress ground, on the gravel, at the junction of 
two walks diverging from each other, in order to finish the point of 
grass dividing the walks. They should be furnished with plants in 
pots, placed inside, so that they may be replenished at pleasure ; and 
the earth and pots should be covered with moss, which will give a neat 
and clean appearance, as well as prevent the roots of the plants from 
drying so fast as they would do if they were exposed to the sun and 
wind. 

Statues are very interesting objects in kept grounds when introduced 
occasionally, and assembled in groups according to their relative 
characters. The obvious intention of such appendages is to recall to 
mind personages and events which transpired in by-gone days, and they 
have therefore a tendency to withdraw the contemplative mind from 
other interesting objects which are to be found in a flower-garden. On 
this account, recesses of lawn in shrubbery walks are the most proper 
places for their introduction. If introduced upon the general lawn, 
they should be so placed as to be a good deal embosomed in shrubs, 
that they may not present themselves prominently from every point of 
view, but rather burst suddenly upon the eye on its approach, and 
thereby create surprise and pleasure. 

[To those who are laving out grounds we recommend Mr. Major’s 
work, which will be found to contain much that will be very useful, and 
prove of great assistance.] — E d. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

The Lapageria rosea. — The history of the artificial treatment 
which many of our well-known plants received when first introduced, 
and when their habits were little known, would afford some curious and 
instructive details for the gardener. It has hitherto been, and con- 
tinues to be, too much the practice to consider every rare and valuable 
plant, upon its first arrival, to be tender, and thus to force upon it a 
treatment directly opposite to what it in reality requires. In this way 
many a beautiful plant has languished for years comparatively unknown, 
until some lucky accident or fortunate neglect has enabled it to deve- 
lope its true character, and to indicate to the cultivator the exact 
treatment it required. The plant, whose name gives the title to this 
paper, seems in a fair way, like a host of its predecessors, to be perse- 
cuted with kindness. Hitherto but little success has attended the 
attempts to cultivate it among the few who are fortunate enough to 
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possess it. But liowtimt a large number of strong plants has reached 
this country, there is a chance of its becoming better known ; and 
doubtless the well-known skill of English gardeners will soon succeed 
in developing its beauties. That its attractions are great there can be 
no doubt ; and tliere is much probability of its proving hardy with us, 
at least in the more favoured parts of England. It is a native of a „ 
climate where the temperature rarely rises above (55 degrees. Its 
habitat is moist, shady woods, where it scrambles among the under- 
growth, and climbs about the holes of trees ; for it is a climber, with 
dark green leaves, resembling in appearance a Smilax, to which it is 
allied. Its roots are thick and fleshy, like those of the Asparagus. 
In the flowers, however, consists its great beauty. They are bell- 
shaped pendents, of the richest and deepest rose-colour, and measuring 
some four inches across — a glowing description truly, but a correct 
one. Now a word or two about its treatment. Up to the present 
time failure has been the rule with those who have attempted its 
culture. Let us endeavour to investigate the causes, and to ascertain 
the treatment its nature aud habit require. Growing naturally in cool, 
moist, and shady woods, it was scarcely to be expected that when 
placed ill an artificial climate of a directly opposite character, viz., a 
high and airy temperature, with a strong light, it would exhibit its 
natural health and vigour. On the contrary, it did exactly what any 
other plant of a similar nature, and under a like change of condition, 
would do — it cast its leaves, and otherwise indicated its repugnance to 
its altered circumstances. If the several attempts that have been 
made to cultivate it are investigated, it will be found that in propor- 
tion as artificial heat has been employed, and strong light permitted, 
so has failure resulted in an equal ratio. The natural conditions 
under which it flourishes clearly furnish data upon which to found its 
artificial management ; a cool, moist, and shady situation must be aiforded 
it ; strong light it abhors, the direct rays of the sun especially. In an 
ordinary plant- stove it has proved altogether uncultivable ; in a warm 
greenhouse it has languished, u'Ai/e in a cool and ahady one at Kew it 
is succeeding well. From the nature of its roots it is doubtless a 
plant tenacious of life, and not easily destroyed under ordinary 
treatment; but, like many other fine plants, it requires peculiar 
culture for its perfect development. When that has been ascertained, 
as it soon will, we may expect to behold its noble blossoms developed 
in our gardens, as in its native woods on the mountains of Valdivia, 
and the neighbouring countries. And of its hardiness in the open air 
in this country, if a proper situation be selected, and established plants 
employed, there is (judging from the physical character of its native 
country) every probability. In addition to the local conditions — the 
shade of the woods under which it luxuriates, moisture and medium 
temperature are prominent features of the tract of country it inhabits. 
Many parts of Great Britain possess similar characteristics in a cor- 
responding degree. — Crayon. 

[We do not acquiesce in this comparison between the climate of 
Lapageria and that of any part of England. In other respects our 
correspondent is no doubt much in the right. The plant wants damp, 
shade, and a mild climate.] — Gardener's Chronicle, 




IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

^ A UGU ST is proverbially a hot and dry month; it will there- ^ 

* J\_ fore he liighly necessary, during the continuance of dry ^ 

weather, to administer copious supplies of water. This should he done 
towards the evening of each day, because the plants have then time to 
absorb the water gradually, and appropriate such portion as contributes 
to their well-being. It is only in extreme cases that water should be 


given in the morning, because it is then so quickly exhaled from the soil, 
as well as the leaves, that its refreshing and nutrimental properties are 
almost wholly wasted. Rain-water is best, or that from an exposed 
pond or tank. Where beds of plants have been repeatedly watered 


through a rose, the surface of the soil will probably have become 
entsfed and almost impemous to moisture ; consequently they ought to 
be stirred over occasionally with a small fork. A few annuals, as Mig- 
nonette, &c,, may now be sown to bloom in the autumn, also biennials 
to bloom next year. 


Florists’ Flowers. — Auriculas and Polyanthus should be kept in 
the shade. At this season of the year the plants are often attacked 
with green fly ; dip the plants in a solution of tobacco-water. Tulips 
will have perfected their growth, and should now be taken up, as if 
allowed to remain too long it invariably acts prejudicially on the bulb. 
Panunculuses will require to be taken up as soon as tlieir foliage has 
become withered and dry. Pinks may still be piped. Carnations and 
Picotees : as the pods are fully formed and ready to open, secure them 
round with a ring of India-rubber, gutta-percha, or bass, to prevent 
their bursting on one side. When blown, they should be shaded. 
Never suffer the plants to flag for want of water. Proceed with 
layering. Bahlias will require thinning out freely as they advance in 
growth. If sprinkled overhead with soft water late in the evening with a 


fine rose or syringe, their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Pelar- 
goniums that have shed their flowers should be cut down, disrooted. 


and potted in smaller pots, keeping the plants for a week in a close 
frame, to assist them in developing their new shoots. Boses may now 
be budded, moist weather being best for the operation. It is of 
importance that there should be a resemblance between the bud and 


the stock as to the vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a 
successful result. If a Rose of slow development is budded on a ram- 
pant briar, and all the strength of the latter is turned into the para- 
sitical stranger, health cannot be maintained, nor will a freely vegetating 
Hose submit to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. Thin 
away surplus branches from all stocks not budded as early as possible, 
not to wait a day even, but get the branches strong and healthy. 
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FLORAL OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


IN THB FORCING 8TOVS. 

Where stove and greenhouse plants afford suitable cutting propa- 
gation must now be pursued ; as, generally speaking, it can be practised 
with the greatest success in the early rather than in the latter part of 
the year. It should be remembered that the propagation of most plants 
is facilitated by the employment of bottom-heat and bell-glasses. Stove 
plants will derive great advantage from a partial shading during the 
glare of the day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. Many 
plants that will require shifting, such as Justicias, Clerodendrons, &c. 
Give plenty of water at the roots, syringe often in the evening, and 
keep the floors of the house and every part damp, to assist in maintain- 
ing a humid atmosphere. Bulbs of Amaryllis, &c., should be put 
together in a pit or frame, where they will be near the glass, and where 
the influence of the sun, with a gradual diminution of water, will mature 
them. Never permitting the foliage to flag is a good criterion as 
to the quantity of moisture plants require; keep as near that 'state as 
possible. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, &c. 

As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during fine 
weather, its rapid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must 
cause a rapid evaporation both from the plants and soil ; hence there 
exists a necessity, under the above circumstances, of watering and 
syringing frequently. However beneficial a screen may be during bright 
hot sun, its presence is not required while the sun is obscured. 
Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias by keeping them com- 
paratively close (with shade during sunshine), and supplying them 
liberally with moisture administered by the syringe. Propagate Roses 
by cuttings from those plants which have been forced, and place the 
plants in a rather shady situation, in order that they may have a period 
of rest for a few weeks. Calceolarias that have ceased blooming should 
be re-potted ; cut off dead tops, place the plants in a situation where 
they can be shaded from hot sun, admitting it morning and evening. 
Seed should be sown, so as to have the plants strong, to endure winter ; 
such will bloom next season, and be much more vigorous than plants 
raised from cuttings. Cinerarias also that have done blooming should 
have the tops cut off, and fumigated in a close frame, as they are often 
affected with green-fly ; after which the plants should be turned out of 
the pots, and planted in a somewhat shady bed of good soil, in the 
garden. Sow seed now ; the young plants will bloom early next spring. 
Epacrises, Ericas, &c., now done blooming, may be cut in, to render 
them busby. Chrysanthemums should now have the leads stopped, 
to cause the production of side shoots, and make the plants bushy and 
dwarf. Procure a stock now of any required. Greenhouse plants placed 
in the open air in pots should have frequent waterings at the under 
side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down green-fly. Moss laid lightly 
between the pots keeps the roots somewhat cool, and tends to promote 
the health of the plants. Occasionally water the moss, if the weather 
be hot and drv. 
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BRIEF REMARKS. 

Daphnb odor a rosea. — All winter blooming plants are especially valuable, more 
particularly so if fragrant. During the last three winters I have had several plants in 
bloom of the above-named Daphne, and from the first week of November up to the pre- 
sent time they have continued to flower. The plants were purchased at a London nur- 
sery, they were dwarf and bushy, and every shoot produced a head of flowers, of a pretty 
rose colour, and most deliciously fragrant, quite perfuming the greenhouse and sitting- 
room. The plants I obtained had been raised by grafting scions into the common hardy 
Daphne pontica (growing in pots), same as is done in grafting fruit-trees. This was done, 

I was informed, at the beginning of April ; and, after being grafted, they were put into a 
hot-bed frame of gentle warmth, and being failed during mid-day, the frame gene- 
rally kept closed, and in about six weeks they became fully united. When the shoots had 
pushed a few inches, the lead was pinched off, which induced lateral shoots to push ; and 
by occasionally stopping the leads, the plants had been formed as close and bushy as an 
Indian Azalea. When the grafts had become satisfactorily united, the plants were removed 
to a warn> part of a greenhouse, their growth was promoted, and attention paid to the 
new wood well ripened; this is essential in order to have the plants to bloom properly; if 
the wood does not ripen^ there will not be any flowers. When the plants have done 
blooming, they are placed in a higher temperature, the new shoots stopped at about five 
inches long, and this repeated if necessary ; by the end of July, or early in August, the 
plants are removed into a sunny part of the greenhouse, where they have abundance of 
air, or they are placed in a warm situation in the open air, in order that the wood may be 
duly hardened. By placing a plant or two in a medium stove early in October, and others 
in succession, a prolonged blooming period is obtained. I repotted my plants, as soon as 
the bloom was over, in a compost of equal parts of well -decomposed turfy loam, turfy 
peat, and leaf mould, with a good sprinkling of silver sand, and a free drainage. The soil 
is not sifted, but well broken by the hand. Every greenhouse and sitting-room ought to 
have in it one or more of these lovely plants. — A London Amateur Plant-grower, 

On a Garden, &c. — I observe, in reading your floricultural work, that many of your 
correspondents consult each other a? to various matters connected with the culture of 
plants, and the general management of a garden ; I am therefore encouraged to hope that 
I shall receive, through the medium of your pages, some information on a subject which, 
from my inexperience, somewhat puzzles me. My small vicarage looks upon a straight 
piece of garden ground, about one hundred and thirty yards in length, and about ninety 
in breadth. It is my wish to divide this crosswise, so as to have that portion nearest the 
house entirely devoted to flowers and evergreens, W'hilst the lower part is made useful as a 
kitchen garden. I wish to know the most desirable plan of effecting the division in such 
a manner, that the precise line of separation should be as little discernible as possible. 
Would a larch paling with creepers bo the best mode of managing my object.^ or would 
it be best effected by a privet hedge ? or, last of all, would evergreens, planted a little out 
of line, answer the purpose more satisfactorily ^ I shall feel myself much obliged by an 
answer to my queries ; and my obligation will be increased if you can, at the same time, 
supply me with a list of the most rapid-growing evergreen creepers. Could Mr. Rutger 
assist me in his garden designs ? — Northumherland, 

Mexkun Acorns. — The period of ripening of the acorns is from September to No- 
vember, during which season the Oak forests more than usually teem with life, on account 
of the many animals that are allured by the fruit. They resound with the screeching of 
numberless parrots, and the noise caused by the cracking of the nuts, which fall to the 
earth like dense shoti^rs of rain, and are eagerly devoured by the Nasua, Procyon, and 
Dicotylos, and by squirrels. Short regular knocks are heard, which might be taken for 
those of people at work cutting timber, but which will be found to proceed from a hand- 
some species of woodpecker, which the natives on that account call the carpenter {parpen^ 
tero real\ zealously occupied id picking symmetrical rows of holes in the bark of the 
Oaks, into which it inserts acorns picked up from the ground. In the acorns are lodged 
unhatched insect eggs ; and it is only some time after their maggot has consumed the 
kernel, that the woodpecker returns to break the nut, and consume the well-fed worm. — 
Liehmann^ in Hooker's Journal. 
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On Sowing some American Tree and Shrub Seeds, &c.— I take this opportunity 
of aoswenog the query of W. Smithy “ On some American seeds,*' in a recent Number. 
The spring is the l^st time for sowing these seeds, when a hot-bed can easily be procured 
for forcing them, ultbougb it was always my practice, when I received foreign seeds, to pot 
them immediately and put them in the greenhouse. 1 consider that seeds are more likely 
to relwn life in this way than when left above ground, more particularly small seeds, which 
it is most difficult to keep ; and where seeds lie long befine starting, when put into a hot- 
bed the next spring, many of them will come away very quickly. The soil I would 
recommend for planting these American plants in is a light mould, mixed with one quarter 
leaf-mould, and some white or grey sand ; and if a little peat-earth can be obtained, so 
much the better. If tlie seeds do not come up the first season, the pots must not be 
emptied, but be allowed to stand in the greenhouse or open air, and bo replaced in a hot- 
bed the following spring. When tlie seedlings are potted out, attention will be paid to 
the soils peculiar to each genus or species, as to which Loudon's Catalogue or Enci/clopcedm 
of Ckirdening^ or Cushing's Exotic GardmeVy may be consulted. — Jesensis. 

Indian Azaleas. ■^During winter keep them from damp and frost, in a cool situa- 
tion. As spring approaches increase the warmth, and continue it till the bloom is over, 
and the new shoots are formed the length required, then place tliem out of doors, in a 
shady situation, till the end of September, or a little later if the weather is not wet. 
They flourish in a compost of equal parts of turfy loam and turfy peat, with a liberal 
sprinkling of silver sand, and a few bits of ciiarcoal intermixed. Give a free drainage, 
but do not overpot them, nor break the old ball when repotting. The best time to 
repot them is immediately the flowers fade, when the new wood has to be encouraged 
in vigorous growth . — An Extensive Cukivaior. 

Ulmin. — S ome time ago we were informed that Ulmin deserves attention in horticul- 
tural science from the uses which it is supposed to serve in the vegetable economy ; perhaps 
some of your chemical correspondents will be able to tell what attention has been paid to 
it. It has been conceived to be an acid, having the power, like tliis class of bodies, to 
combine with bases. It nearly agrees in its cumpusition with gallic acid ; it is produced in 
nature in large abundance, and numerous vegetable substances are constantly being con- 
verted into it. It is found in great quantities in turf and other vegetable soils, and may bo 
procured by the action of sulphuric and muriatic acids upon various vegetable bodies. 
Its existence in vegetable earths, manures, and the sap of plants, seems to indicate its 
importance in vegetation, and may, perhaps, tend to resolve some questionf relating to the 
yet unexplained action of manures, and thus lead to some useful practical conclusions. 

We are also informed that it is a black or dark brown substance which exudes from the 
bark of the elm and several other trees, and which appears to be contained in most barks. 
It may also bo obtained by digesting elm bark in boiling alcohol, and afterwards in 
cold water, by which various more soluble substances are removed ; the residue is then 
digested in an aqueous solution of carbonate of potash ; it acquires a brown colour, and 
yields a precipiUile when neutralised by muriatic acid, which, after being washed and diied, 
is Ulmin. It is very sparingly soluble in water, but readily soluble in solutions of tlie 
alkaline carbonates. According to Boullay, it is a compound of 567 carbon, and 433 
hydrogen, and oxygen in the ratio to form water. lie terms it ulniic acidy and considers 
it identical with the brown matter of vegetable mould and tuif, and as contributing 
materially to the nutriment of growing plants . — Peter Mackenzie. 

Skeletons op LEAvslt^ — To form these, soak the leaves, when at their full growth, 
in a tub of rain-water. They must remain in the water just so long as to rot ihe paren- 
chyma (or soft, juicy parts), without sensibly affecting the i.erves. This state can only be 
ascertained by frequent examination, and subjecting them to the next process, when it will 
be easily seen if they need further soaking. To clear away the parenchyma, lay the leaves 
on a smooth board, and pump upon them; any slight adhesions^ parenchyma maybe 
picked out with a needle, but the stream of water is the only mode of doing the work 
safely and expeditiously. Bleach the skeletons in a moderately strong solution of chloride 
of lime, then dry and press them. If a large number pf leaves are to be done at once, it 
might be as well to remove them from their tub, and allow them to remain for a few hour# 
in a vessel of pure water before bringing them to the pump, as the smell is opt to be 
offensive . — A Practitioner^ 





SEPTEMBER, 1853 



“ Autumn soon, of various dyes, 

Sliall wiih kinder warmth arise, 

Bid the livid clusters grow, 

And a riper pnrjdc show. 

See Itie fine leaves, these lovely colours set 
.Smell how delightful is their fragntney !” 


OLLySTKATOQIfslS. 


LILIUM GIGANTEUM.-THE GIGANTIC LILY. 


“ Queen of the field, in milk-white mantle drest, 

The lovdu lily waved her curling crest.” 

“ The lily’s height bespoke command, 

A fair imperial flower; 

She seem’d design’d for Flora’s hand, 

The sceptre of her power.” 

Alciat tells US, in bis celebrated elegant emblems, that celestial 
beauty is represented surrounded by a glory, half of the bead hidden 
in the clouds, and as holding a Lily in one hand, and a compass and a 
ball in the other. He further observes, ‘‘ that Beauty is represented 
with a garland of Lilies and Violets.” 

As all nations agree in making the Lily the symbol of purity, modesty, 
and elegance, it is the fit attribute of beauty ; and, perhaps, no inhabi- 
tants of the earth blend the Lily with the Rose as the fair daughters of 
Britain. . . 

In the Hebrew language the name Susannah signifies a Lily. St. 
Dominic is always represented as holding a Lily. 

The beauty and delicacy of the Lily has been celebrated by the 
writers of all ages, from the time of Solomon to the present day. It 
was regarded by Jesus Christ as being more splendid than the great 
king of Jerusalem ^ all liis gajr apparel, who stated, “even Solomon in 
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all his glory was not arrayed like one of these ; ” and on this account 
we cannot beliold the Lily without feeling a kind of reverence for the 
flower, mixed with our admiration for its elegance of form and purity 
of colour: 

“ In loveliness beyond compare 
It toils not, spins not, knows no care !” 

The Lily appears to have been a favourite flower with the ancient 
Greeks ; and in the weddhig ceremonies of the modem Greeks, the 
priest is supplied with two chaplets of Lilies and ears of corn, which 
he places on tlie heads of the bride and bridegroom as emblems of 
purity and abundance. All the wedding party are then crowned with 
flowers, and as they pass by the houses of their acquaintance, flowers, 
nuts, and cakes are strewed from the windows. 

The Romans seem to have regarded the Lily with equal admiration, 
as we learn from Columella that it was preserved or planted in baskets : 

“ Then plant the various flow’rs, these earthly stars, 

And Lilies, which in baskets long prcecrvo 
Their vcrdiiie.*’ 


Pliny mentions the Lily as next to the Rose in point of beauty. 

The common White Lily was so familiar in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, that Gerard speaks of it as a native plant ; he says, “ Our 
English White Lillie growetli in most gardens of England.^’ He farther 
informs us, that he received roots of White Lilies from Constantinople, 
under the Turkish title of Sultan Zambach,” which signifies “Sul- 
tan’s great White Flowers.” 

There are several varieties of the so-called “ White Lily of our 
gardens,” as that with the flowers striped or blotched with purple ; 
those with the leaves striped or edged with yellow or white ; another 
with double blossoms, and one having drooping flowers. The double 
blossomed are not so fragrant as the single ones, and the common white 
is more esteemed than any of the varieties. 

The Orange Lily {Liliiim bulhiferum) is of great antiquity in our 
gardens, and one of its greatest ornaments when in bloom. Some 
years back a plant of ^he Orange Lily produced double blossoms, but 
we have not heard of its permanency. There are several varieties now 
of a more dwarf habit, and with blossoms of various colours, all 
beautiful and ornamental. 

The above Lilies have flowers that are Je//-shaped, or funneUhell 
shaped, and of this section of Lilies there are many otlier large, superb, 
flowering kinds, particularly L. jnponicum, Wallichianum, Eximium, 
&c., all highly meriting a place in every collection. 

The Turk’s Cap-formed flowers (the petals are reflexed), comprise an 
extensive section of Lilies, all of which are elegant and beautiful. 

The Martayons have long been ornaments of our gardens. The first, 
we are informed, was obtained from the Turks under the Turkish title 
of Zufiniare,” and the Venetian name of “ Marocali.” Dioscoroides 
mentions that these kinds of Lilies grew wild near Laodicea, a city of 
Asia, now called Ladik, and also near the celebrated city of Antioch, 
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in Syria. Gerard states (in 1596), *'This plant groweth wild in the 
fieldes and mountaines, many daies joumeis beyond Constantinople, to 
which it is brought by the poore pesants, to be solde for the decking 
up of gardens. From thence it was sent, among other bulbs of rare 
and daintie flowers, by Master Harbran, ambassador there, unto my 
honourable good lord and master, the Lord Treasurer of England, who 
bestowed them upon me for my garden.” Amongst other odd names 
for this flower, we frequently find it called the Lily of Nazareth, which 
seems to indicate that it came originally from the east to Constanti- 
nople. 

In 1629, Parkinson, the herbalist and apothecary to king Charles I., 
describes that he possessed a dozen different kinds, viz., the white, the 
white spotted, the blush, the spotted Canada, the imperial, the red 
Constantinople, the red spotted, the Hungarian bright red, the yellow, 
the yellow spotted, the purple, and the double flowered. 

The Lilium chalcedonicum (Scarlet Martagon) is one of the prettiest 
ornaments of our flower-gardens at the present day, and is not as 
extensively grown as it merits. 

The Lilium tigrinum (Tiger Lily) is a most beautiful one, and should 
be grown in every flower-garden of mixed herbaceous plants. 

Lilium lancifolium (the Japan Lilies) are but of recent introduction, 
and some of them ought to be grown in every garden, being quite 
hardy, as well as in every greenhouse or conservatory ; they are elegant 
and strikingly ornamental. There are other Lilies which have reflexed 
flowers, which we cannot now enumerate, want of space forbids. 

The Lilium giganteum, which we now figure, belongs to the bell 
or funnel-shaped section of flowers. It has been truly denominated 
**the Prince of Lilies.” Dr. Wallich discovered it in India, in moist 
shady places on Sheopore, in Nepal. He states, “ This majestic Lily 
grows sometimes to a size which is quite astonishing ; a fruit-bearing 
specimen of the whole plant, which is destined for the museum of the 
East India Company, measures full ten feet high from the base of the 
stem to the top. The flow ers are delightfully fragrant, much like those 
of the common White Lily. 

Messrs. Cunningham, Comely Bank Nursery, Edinburgh, received 
seeds of this Lily about seven years ago from Major Madden, and in 
their establishment it first bloomed in Great Britain. 

Major Madden states, “ The Lilium giganteum is common in the 
damp thick forests of the Himalaya, where I frequently met with it. 
It there grows in rich black mould, the bulb close to the surface, at 
from 7, •'>00 to 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, where it is covered 
with snow from November to April. The stems, being hollow, are 
commonly used for musical pipes. The fruit ripens in November and 
December.” 

Messrs. Veitch exhibited a plant in bloom at a recent exhibition in 
the Horticultural Society’s garden, which many of our readers saw. 
Subsequently we saw at their nursery, at King’s road, a number of these 
majestic Lilies in bloom in the greenhouse, each plant being six feet or 
upwards high. The leaves, heart-shaped, being about sixteen inches 
long, and a foot broad, and the girth of the stem at the lower part seven 

8 2 
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to eight inches in girth. Each plant had from eight to a dozen flowers ; 
and now (August) they have a like number of large seed-vessels (fruit 
of some persons), which, on our visits, we find rapidly increase in size. 

In Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Exeter, this Lily was tried during the 
last winter in, the open ground, and was not in the least affected by the 
frost, even when they had seventeen degrees of it. It merits a place 
in every likely flower-garden, succeeding the best when grown in a 
somewhat shady place, and in every greenhouse or conservatory. 

The true Liliuin Japonicum, too, is a very superb species, having 
very large white blossoms ; also tlie L. Wallicliianum, which has 
immense large white flowTVS. Both these species highly merit a {dace 
in every collection of this fine genus. There has been a Lily, which is 
known as L. Browuiii, sent out by some persons as L. Japonicum, which 
is much inferior to the true species, and purcliasers should be careful in 
inquiry as to the certainty of possessing the true kind. 


NOTES ON NEW OE HARE PLANTS. 

Azalea amcena. Bright- flowered. — This pretty sjiecies was sent 
from Shanghae, in China, by Mr. Fortune, wlto states it had been 
brought from the far- famed city of Soo-chovv-foo. Mr. Fortune sent 
the plant to Messrs. Stand ish and Noble, of ihigshot ; and it has proved 
to be perfectly hardy, growing and blooming fr(‘ely in tlie ojien air, and 
not injured during winter. It forms a neat dwarfish bush, a foot high, 
and blooms very profusely. The flowers are {)roduced in terminal 
coryndious-heads, each blossom is about an inch and a quarter across, 
bell-shaped, of a rich crimson-purjde, with a deep orange centre. 
The leaves are small, about the size of tliosc of tlie common box. 
It is a lovely little shrub, and merits a place in every greenhouse, 
or suitable shrub border outdoors. — (Figured iu the Botanical Maga- 
zine, 4/28.) 

Cantua bicolor. Two-coloured. — (Synonyms, C. ovata ; C. 
tomentosa ; Perij)hragmus uniflerrus). In our volume for 1849, we 
noticed that much confusion existed relative to the Cautnas, and in the 
Botanical Magazine of last month, -where a fine plate of Cantua bicolor 
is given. Sir W. J. Hooker observes, “ We are indebted to Messrs. 
Veitch for living f)laiits of this Cantua, which flowered in April, 18.33. 
It has, indeed, already appeared in the volume of ‘Paxton’s Magazine 
of Botany,’ for 1849, under the name of C. bicolor, as a plant recently 
introduced by Messrs. Veitch from Peru, but though a 7iew name is 
given to it, the ‘ Authorities and Synonyms’ quoted under it are 
^ Cantua tomentosa, Cav., Periphragmus dependens, R. et P., Cantua 
dependens, Pers., and Cantua buxifolia, Juss.,’ — all except Persoon, 
giving figures illustrative of what they intend ; and all these are con- 
sidered by us the same as, or mere varieties of Cantua buxifolia. Here, 
however (figured in last month’s Number), is quite a different-looking 
plant, with a comparatively ihort and quite yellow tube to the corolla, 
flower solitary, and never drooping verticallyy and raised from seeds 
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from the same country as our 0. huxifolia. Yet fearing the present 
plant might prove to be a cross with some other kind, we wrote to Mr. 
Veitch; who replies, “The only Cantuas we have bloomed areC. bicolor 
(here figured), C. pyrifolia, (fig. 4386. Botanical Magazine,) and C. 
buxifolia, (fig. 4582, Botanical Magazine,) Whether G. bicolor be a 
true species or not may be doubtful, but its beautiful flowers will recom- 
mend it to every cool stove. Cavanilles describes his C, ovata as the 

Corolla ccerulea-rubens ; and Iluiz and Pavon (their Periphragmus 
unijlorus being the same), as having the *‘tnbe of the corolla purple, 
and the limb (five divided end of blossom) violet.^^ The C. bicolor, is 
a small erect-growing shrub, leaves hairy, about an inch long, and the 
edge (margin) quite entire (not notched), oval -shaped, rather tapering 
to the leaf-stalk. Each blossom has a tube an inch long, and nearly 
half an inch through. The limb (end) is an inch across, divided into 
five segments. Tube yellow, and limb scarlet within and without. It 
merits a place in every floral establishment. 

Dichouisandra Leucophthalmos, White-eyed. — A native of 
Brazil, introduced into our gardens by Messrs. Henderson’s, ofW^elling- 
ton-road Nursery. The leaves are about six inches long. The flowers 
are produced in racemes, and each blossom is an inch and a half across, 
of a blue -purple with the lower half of each petal white, constituting a 
large white eye. It is a stove plant. 

Fritillaria oxypetala, Sharp petaled. — From the Himalaya, 
growing at an elevation above the sea of twelve thousand five hundred 
feet. The stem grows a foot arid a half high, terminating in a solitary 
flower, the se[)als a lilac-j)urple having a green keel outside, with the 
inside sprinkled with purple dots. Fiach blossom is at first half~CBm» 
panulate (not the real bell-shape of our garden Fritillarias), but at length 
spreads out more fully. It is very neat and handsome. — (Figured in 
the Botanical Magazine, 4/31.) 

Rhododendron niveum. Snowy-leaved. — Dr. Hooker dis- 
covered it in Sikkim-IIimalaya. It has recently bloomed in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. The young leaves are covered with a white down. 
It is a smallish shrub, leaves about five inches long, oval-shaped. The 
flowers arc borne in a close terminal head, bell-shaped, about two inches 
across. Outwardly of a yellow-lilac, inside pale-lilac, blotched with 
deep lilac, and having five deep, blood-purple spots. The plant blooms 
very freely, — f Figured in the Botanical Magazine, 4730 ) 

Vaccinium ovatum. — Synonyme, V. PRUNiFOLiUM.— A neat 
shrub, growing about two and a half feet high, a native of North-west 
America, where it was discovered by Menzies. Subsequently it was 
sent by Douglas to the Horticultural Society. It is perfectly hardy, 
and a very ornamental “ evergreen.” The leaves are about the size of 
those of a broad-leaved myrtle, glossy. The flowers are produced in 
short racemes from the axils of the leaves, each having from four to 
eight small blossoms, of campanulate-globular form, similar to those of 
Andromeda floribunda, of a waxy yellowish -white, tinged with pale 
pink or deep rose. A valuable small-sized shrub, blooming profusely, 
and merits a place in every shrub border. ~(I%. in Bot. Mag,^ 4732.) 

Calystegia sepium VAR. iNCARNATA. — Most of our readers know 
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the Calystegia sepium, or wild, large, white- flowered Convolvulus of 
our hedges. The variety we now remark upon has similar large flowers 
of a beautiful rose-colour, shaded with a deeper tint, and has a white 
stripe up the centre of each of the five divisions of the blossom, very 
handsome, and highly ornamental. The plant is a hardy, twining, 
herbaceous perennial, and trained against a trellis, wall, or in the open 
border, to a stake six to nine feet high, it produces a gay appearance ; 
blooming, too, from May to the end of the summer. — {Fig^ in Van 
Houtte's Flora.) 

Niphcea albo-lineata, variety reticulata. — This genus 
belongs to the Gesneriaceae. In a previous Number we described N. 
albo-lineata, and stated that its leaves were green, with white lines ; 
viz., the principal, middle, and side ribs were white, and were very 
handsome. Our present plant has leaves similarly marked, with the 
addition of the numerous veins crossing between those principal ribs, 
also white, giving the whole a beautiful s\\\ery -netted appearance. Each 
leaf is about three inches long and two broad, oval-shaped. The 
flowering stems rise four to six inches high, terminating in a head of 
six to eight flowers. Each blossom is three-parts of an inch across, 
white, with a small yellow eye. It is a stove- plant, and entitled to a 
place in every one. It first bloomed in the establishment of M. Linden, 
in Belgium. — {Fig, in VanHoutte's Flora.) 

Achimenes Chirita. — A new species introduced from Mexico, and 
bloomed in Mr. Van Houtte’s establishment ; who states that its flowers 
far exceed in size any other Achimenes he possesses, and of the richest 
blue tinged a little with red. It is very similar to those of the Chirita 
moonii. A magnificent species. 

Achimenes Sir Trehern Thomas. — The flowers are very large, 
of a brilliant carmine-red colour, and exceedingly showy. This and the 
following superb kinds are also possessed by Mr. Van Houtte. 

A. Camille Brozzoni. — A beautiful rose with a white and purple 
centre ; singularly pretty. 

A. Louis Van Houtte. — Rich rosy-purple with a white centre ; 
very handsome. 

A. Mrs. Rendatler. — Lilac-purple witli a yellowish- white centre ; 
flowers very large and handsome. 

A. Napoleon Rossi. — Lively violet-purple with a pale yellow 
centre. 

A. cuPREA. — A pretty brown with a yellow centre ; very singular 
and pretty. 

A. Mackoyii. — A bright rose marbled with a deeper rose and white, 
and the centre a deep purple ; very beautiful. 

Gloxinia Belle Clymene. — White with a large deep blue throat, 
and the entire marbled with blue ; very beautiful. 

Gloxinia Dr. Planchon. — The flowers grow erect, similar to 
those of G. Fyfiana, of a rich red with a spotted throat ; very hand- 
some. 

G. LeonieVan Houtte. — The flowers are of similar form to G. 
Fyfiana, of a beautiful rose with a pure white throat ; very distinct 
and handsome. 
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Clematis patens, variety Sophia, — Very similar to C. aj^urea 
grandiflora, but Las the addition of green stripes, which divide the 
limbs of each petal in regular parts. It is very Irandsorne. 

Weigelia amabilis (Synonyme, W. Mctelerkampii). — It is one of 
the most beautiful shrubs ever introduced from Japan. Its foliage is 
very fine, and its beautiful rose-coloui-ed flowers are produced in profu- 
sion, It is said to be quite hardy. 

Canna Wakscewiczii. — The flowers are of a brilliant crimson, and 
its large leaves are stained with deep red. The handsomest of the 
genus. 

PsAMMisiA sCLEROPHYLLA. — It is a fine shrub of the natural order 
Ericaceae, Vaccineae, introduced from New Grenada. The leaves are 
thick, oblong-oval shaped, about four inches long and two broad. The 
flowers are produced in lateral racemes, having seven or more in each. 
Each flower has a bellying-shaped tube, about an inch long and half an 
inch through, of a beautiful rosy scarlet, terminating with one-fourth 
of its lengtli of a bright yellow. It requires })rotection during winter, 
if grown in the open ground. It is a most charming shrub, in the 
collection of M. Linden, in Lelgium. 

P.EONiA ALBi FLORA, Variety Souvenir de Gendbrugge. — Be- 
longing to the herbaceous section of these noble flowers. Each flower 
is about eight inches across. The outer row of petals is of a fine 
‘‘satin rosy-red colour,” and the interior portion of strap-shaped curled 
petaloides, are of a fine yellow with the centre of a reddish-buff colour ; 
they are fragrant, — It is figured iu Van Houtte’s Flora. A beautiful 
acquisition. 

Spathodea companulata (Synonyme, Bignonia tulipifera. — This 
most magnificent flowering plant was discovered in 1780, by Palissot 
de Beauvois, on his voyage to the coast of Guinea, and Thonning after- 
wards describes it under tlie name of Bignonia tulipifera. Mr. Whitfield, 
however, sent it to our own country from Sierra Leone, and it bloomed 
in the stove in June, 1852, at Chatsworih. It is a very robust plant, 
having leaves, ovate-lanceolate, four inches long. The flowers are pro- 
duced in terminal branching racemes. Each flower, bell-shaped, is 
nearly five inches across, of a rich brilliant orange, with a golden yellow 
centre spotted with red, and each petal has a golden-yellow margin. 
The inside of the blossom at first is tinged with bright rose, contrasting 
strikingly with the full expanded blossoms. It is a superb plant, and 
merits a place iu every stove. It would be a fine plant for training up 
a pillar, or coiled round a wire framework. — (Figured in Van Houtte’s 
Flora,) 

Azalea Glory of Sunning-hill. — ^The blossoms are large, of a 
pretty rosy-pink, and the upper segments beautifully spotted with red. 
Some of its flowers become semi-double. It is very pretty. This 
variety, and the two following, we have recently seen grown as standard 
plants, on three to four feet stems, with large heads, and in profuse 
bloom ; they were very ornamental. 

A. IvERYANA.— Flowers large, of thick substance, and fine form ; 
white striped with carmine, and sometimes having stripes of 'purple. 
One of the very best, and ought to be grown in every collection. 
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A. Gledstonni. — Flowers good form, medium size, white with pale 
red stripes ; very pretty. 

A. Rosalie.— Flowers a bright orange, and the upper segments 
spotted with purple ; good form, and very showy. 

A. ALBA MAGNA. — Flowcrs Very large, of fine form, and the purest 
white ; very excellent. 

Leptosiphon luteum. — ^This new annual species is very pretty. 
The flowers are of a primrose-yellow, with a deeper yellow centre. It 
is a free bloomer, growing four to six inches high, and very ornamental. 

Azalea striata formosissima. — Flowers white, very distinctly 
striped and spotted with lilac, and particularly handsome. 

Spirea venusta. — A hardy herbaceous perennial, growing two to 
three feet high. The flowers (in the way of Meadow Sweet) are in 
large branching panicles of a beautiful rose-colour. It is exceedingly 
neat, handsome, and showy. 

Delphinium triste. — A most singular species, growing from two 
to three feet high. The flowers are of a dark olive-brown colour. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 

BV ’mr. t. b. tantox. 

Being much interested in floricultural pursuits, I am gratified to 
see window gardening reaching such a favourable crisis, which in a 
great measure must be attributed to tlie numerous and able articles 
which has of late appeared in the columns of periodicals relating to the 
science of floriculture, and I hope ere long the ingenuity of the “fair 
sex,” under whose superintendence this department of domestic plea- 
sure is usually carried out (or attempted), will have attained this great 
desideratum. In order to contribute my mite towards this object I beg 
to offer a few observations, which, first of all, I must make our culti- 
vators aware of the demonstrative fact which is so often overlooked ; 
viz., that plants, like all members of the animal kingdom, require a 
season of rest, wliich they obtain diurnalhjy but which is too often neg- 
lected annually ; therefore, when plants have attained their full maxi- 
mum of development, whicli will be at autumn, then begin to give them 
rest by withholding water from them, commencing gradually with the 
drawing in of the days at that period, which has been ordained for their 
safeguard, and keeping them in a dry state during the winter season, 
only watering them when necessity requires. Where deciduous plants 
are grown for such purposes, nature will direct the steps of the amateur 
as to when he is to begin again to water co[)iously, which will be at the 
return of the days, at which time they begin to enjoy a plenteous sup- 
ply of that necessary element, “ light,” whicli is so essential to the health 
and vigour of all plants, and which exerts such great power over their 
absorbent properties, and by this means promotes the flow of sap. 
It is also the property of “ solar light,” when striking upon plants, to 
cause the decomposition of carbonic acid, and fixing the carbon, and 
giving out oxygen, thereby promoting the growth of plants. Light is also 
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the agent whereby colour is supplied to plants, as we find in the ab- 
sence of it they take up again the oxygen from the atmosphere, and 
recombine it with the matter they contain, to be liberated again at the 
return of light. Then with such physiological facts before us we 
must confirm it as a deficiency of light, combined with inattention as 
regards the proper period of watering and resting, that causes window 
plants, in most cases, to look so sickly and forlorn. Therefore, where 
success is required, attention must be given to the above- stated facts; 
in addition to which, in potting or shifting such plants, care must be 
taken not to break the ball, thus avoiding mutilating the roots. Also 
to procure some good staple loam, with peat, and well-decomposed leaf 
mo\dd, mixing them well together, with the addition of a little silver 
sand to keep the mass porous and open for the free transmission of 
water, which must not be siiifered to stagnate about the roots ; there- 
fore to avoid this, good draining is necessary in the* pots previous to 
shifting. At the same time the use of pans should be discarded, and 
in watering, take care to give each plant a thorough soaking with pure 
water, that is, “ rain water,” which contains a portion of ammonia, car- 
bonic and muriatic acid, together with other impregnations which are 
taken up by plants as food, and which are obtained by the rain in 
its descent through the atmosphere to the earth. It must also be 
borne in mind much of the success is dependent on the time of water- 
ing: thus in the summer months it should he done after sunset ; the 
three remaining seasons, viz., autumn, spring, and winter, before sun- 
rise. How often do wc see these ornaments of nature watered, watched, 
nursed, and petted, during the hottest part of a summer day ; the re- 
sult of wdiicdi is that they are killed with kindness ; which deaths, to the 
discomfiture of the ovMiers, are thus occasioned through the misapplica- 
tion of the principles which direct, conduct, and generalise vegetation in 
general. 


CULTURE OF FRIMULA SINENSIS (OR PRAOiNITENS). 

IIY MU. JOHN lUTllLKV, OF WEI.LINOTON NUUSEHV, ST. JuHN’s WOOD, LONDON. 

The admirers of all })lants that bloom in winter w’ell know the value 
of this free blooming, useful plant, clothed as it is with its white, 
purple, rose, lilac, and crimson flowers ; increasingly valuable by being 
j)roduccd in such profusion, and for the length of time each plant, if 
properly managed, continues to display its beauty. It is generally 
known that all the single-flowered varieties are propagated by seeds ; 
in fact, that is the usual plan for their production, though they will 
hicrease by cuttings. If those persons requiring any for winter bloom- 
ing will attend to the following directions, 1 am sure they will grow and 
bloom them to such a state of perfection as is but rarely seen. 

As before remarked, they are best increased by seeds ; the sowing 
may take place in May, JiniCy July, and August, so as to have a suc- 
cession, The soil nrok suitable for the seeds to be sown in is a light 
sandy one, 7 iot too fine. The seeds must be sown on the smoothed sur- 
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face, and very slightly covered, if at ally for it will be found that the 
first watering will sufficiently settle the soil around them. They may 
then be placed in a close frame, or, better still, a warm greenhouse, and 
keep the soil just moist until the plants appear ; they may be so served 
until the young plants can be removed from the seed- pan with the 
thumb and finger, when they may be potted in thumb-pots, one in a 
pot, placed in a warm frame, and kept shaded for a few days until they 
make fresh roots, when the shading may be removed, and air gradu- 
ally admitted. When the pots are sufficiently full of roots to require a 
shift, they may have one into large 60 -sized pots ; and the following soil 
—one-half leaf mould, one part good hazel loam, and one part sand 
peat, and small charcoal. The pots must be well drained ; and if a 
little rough soil is placed over the crocks, so much the better, as it will 
prevent the drainage from being choked. As the plants advance in 
growth, and where large plants are required for blooming, they may 
have successive shifts into larger pots, increasing the strength of the 
soil as the plant increases in size. After the several pollings they may 
have had, they should be kept in a frame or greenhouse, and as near 
the glass as possible, in order to keep them dwarf, and at times give 
them as much air as possible. 

As winter draws near, the batch sown in May will have made fine 
plants ; and as they are the first to look forward to for bloom, they 
should be removed from the frames, and placed on a shelf near the 
glass in the greenhouse, removing all premature blooms from thein, 
when, with a slight watering of weak liquid manure, they will soon be 
in bloom, and the colours much improved by this liquid. Plants of the 
successional sowings, as they advance in growth, may be duly brought 
on as before recommended, so as to take the place of the first batch as 
they go out of bloom. The double-flowered are very fine, and have a 
charming effect when w'ell grown. The same kind of compost as is 
recommended for the single will suit them. They are easily propagated 
by division of the plant ; viz., take off a side-shoot and place it jn a 
thumb-pot filled with sandy loam and leaf-mould, and place it in a close 
frame for a few days until it roots, when it may be treated as directed 
for seedlings. There is a splendid variety of this charming plant about 
to be introduced ; the flowers are of an enormous size, a single purple 
colour, and of extra substance. The blossoms are three to four inches 
across ; its name is to be “ Magnum Bonumy^ and rightly named. I 
can strongly recommend it to all lovers of Primulas, as it will prove all 
that we could wish for in these useful flowering plants. It is to be sent 
out in September or October of this year bjr Measrs. E, G. Henderson 
and Sony of Wellington Nursery, There is very little to retard the 
growth of Primulas when healthy ; but the following hints may be use- 
ful : — Smoking them destroys the greenfly. If kept too moist in the fall 
of the year, the leaves sometimes damp off ; but they should immedi- 
ately be removed, as they have a tendency to cause the plant to damp off. 
The plant should never “ be swamped with water,** as no plant is so 
liable to suffer from such usage as this. Never use soil for pofting-in 
in afne statey as by frequent watering it gets sour, and the plants turn 
vellow. 
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written about planting in masses, both in lines and groupes, to be so 
disposed as to harmonize, in reference to the colours of the flowers 
introduced. There is a very good article on the subject in vol. xx, p. 
130, of the Cabinet^ and which it would be well for all to study, who 
may not think themselves competent to judge, both as it respects the 
colours of the flowers, and height of the plants. 

Supposing the small beds on each side of the design now given were 
to be appropriated to masses, I should be inclined to recommend the 
beds, both right and left of the central walk, to be furnished alike, viz. 
supposing the first front bed on the right at the entrance to be fur- 
nished with the Tom Thumb Geranium, the first bed on the left should 
be furnished with the same, and so likewise with the beds in the rear ; 
and as there are ten beds on each side, this would give ten varieties for 
the compartments nearest to the entrance; aiid if the same method 
should be adopted for the other simdi; compartments, ten other varie- 
ties might be introduced, care being^^^ 'ten that the taller growing sorts 
should alw^ays be placed in the bed‘>^Y7/^^ 

If more beds for masses should preferred, some of the remaining 
may be appropriated for the .'-<freei > otherwise they may, together 
with all that remain, be furnished . >.h a mixture of such varieties as 
most approved of. ^ 

Box edgings will likely be the ght most appropriate, excepting 
where the grass verges come in cont. ct with the walks. The bason in 
the centre may Jiave a fountain with gold and silver fish ; or the site 
may be used for any architectural ornament. 

In order to make the exterior walk attractive, flowers may be intro- 
duced inside the verge. 


TO PRODUCE DWARF FLOATING PLANTS OF THE 
BRUGMANSIA SUAVEOLENS. 

BY JAMES CLARKE, GARDENER, EAST^ODSE, LIVERPOOL. 

As late in the spring as possible, before t^ buds are moving, make 
choice of a strong shoot well furnished with iMids ; cut the shoot into 
as many divisions as there are buds ; insert each bud into a large 
r)0*])ot, just covering the eye with mould ; plunge the pot into a hot-bed 
of moderate heat, being careful of too much steam. When the plants 
appear you may give a little water, but at first ri\oderately, or your 
cuttings will rot; when your plants are weJ]-rooted, ?e22]ove them into 
a colder frame, and by decrees harden them off. Abo^ the latter end 
ot May or beginning of June, turn them carefully out .')f the pits into 
t e open ground, where the soil is not too rich ; water them occasion- 

‘hey will 
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REMARKS ON THE FORMATION, &c., OF GRAVEL 

WALKS. 

BY G. B. N. 

I have been a subscriber to your invaluable Magazine for the last five 
years, and have derived considerable benefit from reading of the differ- 
ent methods of cultivating almost all kinds of showy and popular plants. 
The Magazine is so strictly a Floriciiltural one, that 1 am afraid of 
getting out of its boundaries with the subject I am about to bring 
before your readers ; however, I will try to keep betwixt the flower- 
border and the grassy-lawn, and pursue my course along the gravel 
walk. 

Gravel Walks. — I have read a good deal, and heard more, on the 
formation, &c., of these essentials; but I think that as it regards the 
cost of construction, a practice of my own is much cheaper than any 
other that has fallen under my notice. Mr. Beaton has detailed a deal 
about walks, in the Cottage Gardener, which is useful, but his methods 
''are expensive,” especially so to those persons who have to hire. 

Last winter, some of the walks in the establishment I am gardener 
at had become very dirty, and in that stjite were liable to more than an 
ordinary crop of weeds, and as I intended covering the walks with fresh 
gravel in the sf)riug, I had the top taken away to a heap, not intending 
to lay it on again. However, owdng to the water-springs being so high 
during the entire of the winter and spring months, not a pit could be 
opened to obtain gravel from. Finding I should have a considerable 
crop of weeds, and have hut little gravel for my walks (being obliged 
to have them conifdeted as early as possible), I sent for a load of yas^ 
lime ; but before laying it on the walk, I put some sand along the side 
of the box and grass edgings, so as to form an embankment, and tben 
laid a thin coating of gas lime over the walk, broke all the lumps by 
having the roller drawn over tliem, and then laid on the old gravel 
which had been taken away, and which, on being replaced, turned out 
quite fresli again. After being properly spread over the walk, it was 
raked and rolled dow'ii. The following morning, I saw a vast quantity 
of worms laid dead on the surface of the w alk, and after the first shower 
of rain there were quantities more ; but since that time I have not seen 
either a worm or a weed upon the walks, and they are now as even and 
hard at the surface as ever Mr. Beaton saw at Shrubland Park or any 
other place. 

The load of “ gas-lime ” cost one shilling, and that sufficed to cover 
walks to the length of one hundred and forty yards and five feet wide. 

I have not seen any injurious effects either to the box or grass, 
though a great part of the box was but newly planted. Occasionally 
after a shower of rain I have the roller drawn over the walks, but it 
does not disturb the surface, neither does the wheeling of manure, &c., 
in the barrow make the least impression. The walks, in all respects, 
are everything that can be desired for such invaluable accommodations 
to be. 

. I hope the remarks will be of use to some readers hereof. Care must 
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be taken not to hare the gas-lime too near the box or grass, but be 
kept at least three inches from either. I am confident whoever adopts 
the method will find it more than answer the expectation. I must 
observe too, that the flints in the gravel are all turned blue by the 
gas-lime, which gives the walks a pretty appearance, being blue and 
white. 


A FLO^^R FOR YOUR WINDOW. 

NAMES OF FLOWERS AND MYSTERY OP THEIR BEAUTY. 

BY PKNELOPE FOSTER. 

In the window beside which I am writing this article, there is a 
Geranium shining with its scarlet tops in the sun, the red of it being 
the more red for a back -ground of Lime^rees, which are at the same 
time breathing and panting like air^ plenitudes of joy, and developing 
their shifting depths of light and shade, of russet brown and sunny 
inward gold. 

It seems to say, Paint me ! ” So here it is. 

Every now and then some anxious fly comes near it : I hear the 
sound of a bee, though I see none ; and upon looking closer at the 
flowers I observe that some of the petals are transparent with the light, 
while others are left in shade ; the leaves are equally adorned after their 
more opaque fashion, with those effects of the sky, showing their dark- 
brown rims ; and on one of them a red petal has fallen, where it lies 
on the brighter half of the shallow green cup, making its own red 
redder, and the green greener. I perceive, in imagination, the scent 
of those good-natured leaves, which allow you to carry off their 
perfume on your fingers ; for good-natured they are, in this respect, 
above almost all plants, and fittest for the hospitalities of your rooms. 
The very feel of the leaf has a household warmth in it, something 
analogous to clothing and comfort. 

Why does not everybody (who can afford it) have a Geranium in his 
window, or some other flower? It is very cheap ; its cheapness is next 
to nothing if you raise it from seed, from a slip, or buy one ; and it is a 
beauty and a companion. It sw^eetens the air, rejoices the eye, links 
you with Nature and innocence, and is sometliing to love. And if it 
cannot love you in return, it cannot hate you ; it cannot utter a hateful 
thing, even for your neglecting it ; for though it is all beauty, it has no 
vanity : and such being the case, and living as it does purely to do you 
good and afford you pleasure, how will you be able to neglect it ? 

But pray, if you choose a Geranium or possess but a few of them, 
let me persuade you to choose the scarlet kind, the “ old originar ’ 
geranium, and not a variety of it, — not one of the numerous diversities 
of red and white, blue and white, ivy-leaved, &c. Those are all 
beautiful, and very fit to vary a large collection ; but to prefer them to 
the originals of the race, is to run the hazard of preferring the cutious 
to the beautiful, and costliness to sound taste. It may be taken as a 
good general rule, that the most popular plants are the best ; for 
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otherwise they would not have become such : and what the painters call 
“ pure colours,” are preferable to mixed ones, for reasons which the 
Creator has given when He painted the sky of one colour, and the 
fields of another, and divided the rainbow itself into a few distinct 
hues, and made the red Rose the queen of flowers. Variations of flowers 
are like variations in music, often beautiful as such, but almost always 
inferior to the theme on which they are founded— the original air. 
And the rule holds good in beds of flowers, if they be not very large, 
or in any other small assemblage of them. Nay, the largest bed will 
look well, if of one beautiful colour ; while the most beautiful varieties 
may be inharmoniously mixed up. Contrast is a good thing ; but we 
sliould first get a good sense of the thing to be contrasted, and we shall 
find this preferable to the contrast, if we are not rich enough to have 
both in due measure. We do not in general love and honour any one 
single colour enough, and we are instinctively struck with a conviction 
to this effect when we see it abundantly set forth. The other day I 
saw a little garden wall completely covered with Nasturtiums, and felt 
how much more beautiful it was than if anything had been mixed with 
it ; for the leaves, and the light and shade, offer variety enough ; the 
rest is all richness and simplicity united, which is the triumph of an 
intense perception. Embower a cottage thickly and completely with 
nothing but Roses, and nobody will desire the interference of another 
plant. 

Everything is handsome about the Geranium, not excepting its 
name, which cannot be said of all flowers, though we get to love ugly 
words when associated with pleasing ideas. The word “Geranium” is 
soft and elegant ; the meaning is poor, for it comes from a Greek word 
signifying a crane, the fruit having a form resembling that of a crane’s 
head or bill. Crane’s-bill is the English name of Geranium, though 
the learned appellation has superseded the vernacular. But what a 
reason for naming the flower ! as if the fruit were anything in com- 
parison, or any one cared about it. Such distinctions, it is true, are 
usef ul to botanists ; but as plenty of learned names are sure to be 
reserved for the freemasonry of the science, it would be better for the 
world at large to invent joyous and beautiful names for these images of 
joy and beauty. In some instances we have them ; such as Heart’s- 
ease, Honey-suckle, Marygold, Mignonette (“ little darling”), Daisy 
(day’s-eye), &c. And many flowers are so lovely, and have associated 
names otherwise unmeaning so pleasantly with one’s memory, that no 
new ones would sound so well, or seem even to have such proper 
significations. In pronouncing the words Lilies, Roses, Pinks, Tulips, 
Jonquils, we see the things themselves, and seem to taste all their 
beauty and sweetness. “ Pink” is a harsh, petty word in itself, and 
yet assuredly it does not seem so, for in the word we have the flower. 
It would be diflflc?Ult to persuade ourselves that the word rose is not very 
beautiful. “Pen” is a poor, Chinese-like monosyllable; and “Briar” 
is rough and fierce, as it ought to be ; but when we think of Sweet-Pea 
and Sweet-Briar^ tlie words appear quite worthy of their epithets. The 
poor monosyllable becomes rich in sweetness and appropriation ; the 
rough dissyllable also, and the sweeter for its contrast. But what 
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can be said in behalf of Liver-wort, Blood-wort, Dragon’s Head, Devil’s- 
bit, and Devil in a Bush ? 

The names of flowers in general, among the polite, are neither pretty 
in themselves, nor give us information. The country people are apt to 
do them more justice. Goldy-locks, Ladies’ -fingers, Bright-eye, Rose- 
a-rubie, Shepherd’s-clock, Shepherd’s-purse, Sauce-alone, Scarlet- 
runners, Sops-in-wine, Sweet-William, &c., give us some ideas either 
useful or pleasant. But from the peasantry also come many uncon- 
genial names, as bad as those of the botanists. Some of the latter are 
handsome as well as learned, have meanings easily found out by a little 
reading or scholarship, and are taking their place accordingly in popular 
nomenclatures, — as Amaranth, Adonis, Arbutus, Asphodel, &c. ; but 
many others are as ugly as they are far-fetched ; such as Colclucurn, 
Tagetes, Yucca, Ixia, Mesembryanthemum ; and as to the Adansonias, 
Brow-allias, Koempferiiis, John Tompkinsias, or whatever the personal 
names may be that are bestowed at the botanical font by their proud 
discoverers or god-fathers, I have a resi)ect for botanists and their 
pursuits, and wish them all sorts of little immortalities except tliese, 
unless they could unite them with something illustrative of the flower 
as w'ell as themselves. A few, certainly, I should not like to displace ; 
Browallia for one, which w’as given to a Peruvian flower by Linmeiis, 
in honour of a Iriciid of his of the name of Browall ; but the name 
should have included some idea of the thing named. The Browallia is 
remarkable for its brilliancy. “We cannot,” says Mr. Curtis, “ do it 
justice by any colours w'e have,” Now why not have called it 
Browall’s Beauty, or Browall’s Inimitable ? The otlier day I was 
admiring an enormously beautiful apple, and w'as told it was called 
“Kirk’s Admlrahla^'^ after the gardener who raised it. I felt the 
propriety of this name directly. It was altogether to the purpose. 
There was use and beauty together, — the name of the raiser, and the 
excellence of the fruit raised. It is a f)ity that all fruits and flowers, 
and animals too, except those with good names, could not be passed 
in review before somebody with a genius for christening, as the 
creatures did before Adam in Paradise, and so have new names given 
them worthy of their creation. 

Suppose flowers themselves were new, — supfmsc they had just come 
into the world, a sweet reward for some new goodness, and that we had 
not yet seen them quite developed; that they were in the act of growing; 
had just issued with tlieir green stalks out of the ground, and engaged 
the attention of the curious. Imagine what we sliould feel when we 
saw the first lateral stern bearing off from the main one, or putting 
forth a leaf, how should we watch the leaf gradually unfolding its 
little graceful hand ; then another, then another ; then the main stalk 
rising and producing more ; then one of them giving indications of an 
astonishing novelty, a bud ! then this mysterious lovely bud gradually 
unfolding like the leaf, amazing us, enchanting us, almost alarming us 
with delight, as if we knew not what enchantment were to ensue ; till 
at length, in all its fairy beauty, and odorous voluptuousness, and 
mysterious elaboration of tender and living sculpture, shone forth 

“ the brijjrht consuininatc flower ? ” 
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Yet this phenomenon, to a mind of any thought and lovingness, is 
what may be said to take place every day ; for the commonest objects 
are only wonders at which habit has made us cease to wonder, and the 
marvellousness of which we may renew at pleasure, by taking thought. 
Last spring, walking near some cultivated grounds, and seeing a multi- 
tude of green stalks peeping forth, I amused myself with likening them 
to the plumes or other head-gear of fairies, and wondering what faces 
might ensue ; and from this exercise of the fancy fell to considering 
how true, and not merely fanciful, those speculations were ; what a 
perpetual reproduction of the marvellous was carried on by Nature ; 
how utterly ignorant we were of the causes of the least and most dis- 
esteemed of the commonest vegetables ; and what a quantity of life, and 
bejLuty, and mystery, and use, and enjoyment was to be found in them, 
composed out of all sorts of elements, and shaped as if by the hands of 
fairies. What workmanship — with no apparent workman! What 
consummate elegance, though the result was to be nothing (as we call 
it) but a radish or an onion, and these were to be consumed or thrown 
away by millions! A rough tree grows up, and at the tips of his 
rugged and dark fingers he puts forth, — round, smooth, shining, and 
hanging delicately, — the golden apple, or the cheek-like beauty of the 
peach. The other day I was in a garden where Indian corn was 
growing, and some of the cobs were plucked to show me. First one 
leaf or sheaf was picked off, then another, then another, then a fourth, 
and so on, as if a fruit-seller was unpacking fruit out of papers ; and at 
last we came, inside, to the grains of the corn, packed up into cucumber- 
shapes of pale gold, and each of them pressed and flattened against 
each other, as if some human hand had been doing it in the caverns of 
the earth. But what Hand! 

The same that made the poor yet rich hand (for is it not His work- 
manship also ?) that is tracing these marvelling lines, and which if it 
does not tremble to say so, it is because Love sustains, and because 
the heart also is a flower which has a right to be tranquil in the garden 
of the All-wise. 


MANAGEMENT OF AZALEAS. 

BY MR, WILLIAM MAY, HOPE HOUSE, BARNET. 

The splendid specimens which are exhibited in and round London, of 
the Azalea indica, being much superior to any I have seen at the country 
shows, induces me to send the particulars of culture. 

As soon as the plants have done flowering, if shifting is necessary, 
prepare some compost mould for them in the following proportions ; — 
two- thirds bog earth, one-third well decomposed tree-leaf mould, and 
one-twelfth sharp silver sand ; they must not be sifted, but well chop- 
ped and broken with the spade ; any lumps remaining may be broken 
with the hand. Having a pot a size larger than the one the plant to 
be shifted has been growing in, and washed clean inside and out, then 
proceed to pot the plant, taking care the drainage is well attended to, 
for upon this depends in a very great measure the success of the plant. 
In potting, I think it an advantage to place the centra of the ball rather 
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lower than the mould at the outside of the pot, and form as it were a 
little basin inside, as by this means the whole mass of roots is benefited 
by the water given from time to time ; and if the drainage is effectually 
performed, the water will pass through as freely and quickly as when 
'the plant is potted high in the pot. The plants being potted, place 
them in the stove, where attention must be paid to watering when 
necessary. They will be very much benefited by being syringed all over 
at least once a day ; and in sunny days they will require to be syringed 
three or four times each day. With this treatment they will grow 
amazingly, and in the course of six or eight weeks will have made 
shoots from three to nine inches in length. They must be kept in the 
stove till the flower-buds for the ensuing year have attained the size of 
a small pea, which can easily be ascertained by feeling the ends. of 
the shoots ; they should then be placed in the greenhouse for ten days 
or a fortnight to harden, when, if the weather is suitable, they may be 
placed out of doors in a cool airy situation, till the time for taking in 
the general stock of greenhouse plants. 

Where the plants have bloomed so profusely as almost to exhaust 
them, tie some moss round the principal stems, and keep it constantly 
moist ; this will cause them to break regularly and grow freely. 

Where there is not the convenience of a stove, I would recommend that 
the plants be kept in the greenhouse till the buds are well set ; and 
should this happen so late that there arc but two or three weeks for 
them to have the advantage of the open air, still setting them out will 
be found highly serviceable. 

If the foregoing particulars are attended to, the roots will be emitted 
in such abundance as completely to fill the pots ; and instead of being 
liable to perish from over-watering, it will be almost impossible to give 
them enough, the close mass of thirsty roots absorbing an almost 
incredible quantity of moisture. Treated as above described, all the 
species and varieties of this splendid tribe will answer the most sanguine 
wishes and expectations of the cultivator ; and I think it is impossible 
to bloom some of the sorts properly, as Smithii, and others, under any 
other mode of treatment instead of producing here and there a 
flower, as is often the case, the plants will be one entire mass of bloom, 
expanding their brilliant flowers from two and a half to three inches 
across, ami commanding the admiration of all who behold tiiern. 

Where it is required, and the stock of plants is sufticient, the bloom- 
ing season may be protracted from September tillJune, affording charm* 
ing ornaments for autumn, winter, and spring. 

BUDDING ON THE COMMON CHINA ROSE. 

BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 

Having seen the common China Rose (Rosa indica) flow'ering in tlie 
greatest luxuriance most part of the year, when trained ngainst a trellis, 
wall, and even the open border, I have often felt surprised that l)uds of 
many of the more choice kinds were not inserted in their branches, as 
all who have any knowledge on the subject are aware that, as stocks, 
the China Roses afford every chance of success. 
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In selecting buds, it must be remembered that all the different 
Tarieties will not grow with equal success ; it will be necessary, there- 
fore, to choose tile free-growing kinds, or such as seem to partake of 
the same habit, and require similar treatment to the common China 
Rose. The Rosa Semperflorens, Boursoult, Noisette, &c., seem to 
flower better and grow stronger than when supported by their own 
natural roots. The Moss Rose, Tuscany, and others of similar habits, 
will not flower more than two or three years at the farthest ; for the 
shoots they are budded upon soon begin to decay, which renders it 
necessary to insert a succession of young huds annually, and to cut the 
old ones away. Some of the free-growing kinds will flower the same 
year they are budded ; these should be cut liack to two or three eyes in 
the winter, and also the shoots they are budded upon to one eye above 
each bud ; those sorts wliich are of slower growth will require the shoot 
leaving several eyes above the bud, as it is apt to die down when cut 
close to the bud. Budding Roses on a trellis is more to be recom- 
mended than budding the different sorts on standards. A Standard 
Rose makes an object in itself, and I think is more calculated to please 
without mixture on the same plant ; but with regard to the trellis, it is 
the greatest object to have a regular succession of flowers of different 
colours in perfection throughout greater part of the year on the same 
plant. 


GENTIANA BAVARICA. 



Br. Griesebach, in his excellent article “ Gentianacese of the, 
Prodromus, 1845, enumerates no less than 153 species of Gentians, 
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grouped, according to the singularly diverse habits and floral structures^ 
in fourteen natural sections. These species are mostly Alpines, 
strangers to Africa and New Holland, rare in the Indian Peninsula, but 
abounding in the elevated zones of the Himalayan Chain, the temperate 
and cold regions of Europe, in Siberia, and of North America, though 
but few are found on the mountains of Central America or the Andes, 
and a very small number are inhabitants of Chili, Patagonia, New 
Zealand, and Van Diemen’s Land. 

Gentiana Bavarica is not, as its name would appear to indicate, a 
species particular to Bavaria, as it is found in many places of the 
mountain regions of Central and Southern Europe, as far as Naples 
and the borders of Spain. It is a very charming plant, of dwarf, 
bushy habit, a neat and compact foliage of lively green. The flowers 
are produced abundantly, and are of a bright deep azure blue, which it 
is beyond the art of the painter to imitate. To those fond of Alpine 
plants, or wishing for a really good thing to place on a clump of rock- 
work, this Gentian will be found a great acquisition. It will be found 
to flourish best in a strong loam. 


CULTURE OF WIIAT ARE USUALLY CALLED CAPE 
GERANIUMS. 

BY A LONDON EXHIBITOR. 

I EMPLOY the term Geranium, as being the most popular, though the 
proper botanical term is Pelargonium, and its English name Stork’ s- 
bill (Pelargos. Stork), the fruit or seed having a beak like a stork’s bill. 

The Cape species, which are under consideration, have “ thick, fleshy, 
tuberous roots,” and some of them have short stems,” but many have 
no stems, the leaves and flowers springing immediately from the roots. 
Some are exceedingly beautiful, as P. longiflorum, niveum, undulce- 
florum, roseum, astragalifolium, asarifolium, dipetalum. Another section 
of them have stems, as hicolovy echinatum, &c. All of them are pretty, 
8ome*very handsome, and where there is convenience, are well worthy 
of cultivation. Unfortunately, they require considerable care to culti- 
vate them successfully, and hence they are much out of fashion ; which 
I am sorry for, as I am pretty certain, if they were better known, and 
oflener seen, they would be more in request. 

4l good greenhouse is the best situation for them during winter and 
spring ; when in a growing state, they should be as near the glass as 
the arrangement of the house will admit. Plenty of air must be 
given on all favourable days. They should be frequently syringed with 
cold water, and be smoked with tobacco, whenever insects malce their 
appearance. 

During the growing season, they require watering pretty freely, but 
as soon as they have done flowering, and their leaves begin to turn 
yellow, decrease the quantity of water gradually; the best method 
to do this will be to water once in three days, then once a week. 
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then once a fortnight, and, lastly, once a month, by which time they 
will be completely at rest, when no water must be given to them 
till they begin to grow again, which may be looked for about February 
or March. When at rest, any situation where they can be kept mode- 
rately dry and cool, will do for them. Heat, light, and moisture not 
being necessary. 

The best time to increase this section of Pelargoniums, is just before 
they begin to grow. Take off a small tuber or two where they can be 
spared from each plant, and pot them into as small pots as they can be 
placed, just to cover them ; place them in gentle heat, giving but little 
water until they begin to grow, when they may be removed among the 
established plants, and the ordinary culture given ; they may also be 
increased by seed, which, however, they do not produce so freely as the 
shrubby species. 

The best soil for those plants is an equal mixture of loam, peat soil, 
and dung ; they require also well draining, by placing plenty of broken 
potsherds at the bottom of each pot at least one inch thick. 

The section that have stems , — Many of those are rather difficult to 
cultivate, and, in consequence, are comparatively scarce; but if the 
following directions are attended to, the difficulty will be surmounted. 

The species under this head are represented by Pelargonium tricolor, 
bicolor, datum, pendulum, tetragonum, fulgidum, elegans, fiexuosum, 
quinquevulnerum, ardens, &c. 

As they are all shrubby species, they require watering all the year, 
though always carefully, for if the soil gets sodden with water for a 
length of time, it is fatal to the plants. They also require greenhouse 
treatment during winter and spring ; in summer they require placing 
out of doors in an open situation, screened from high winds, and 
set upon a bed of ashes so thick, as to prevent wonns from getting 
into the pots ; keep them clear of weeds, tied up neatly, and regu- 
larly watered during dry weather. Pot them into larger pots when 
they require it ; the best season for whicli operation is the month of 
April. 

The compost I have found them to grow best in is loam, peat earth, 
vegetable soil, and sand in equal parts. 

To propagate them, take youngish cuttings off about the month of 
May ; fit some bell or small hand-glass to such a number of pots as 
may be required ; fill them half full of broken potsherds, rough bits 
of turf, or anything that will permit the water to pass off freely ; put 
in upon them as much of the compost as will fill the pots up to oue 
inch of the rims, and fill up to the top with pure sand, then give a 
gentle watering, and insert the cuttings, giving more water to settle 
the sand close and firm to them. When pretty dry, cover them with 
the glasses, and place them in a gentle heat ; pot them off when 
struck, and keep them close and warm until they have struck root 
again ; then give them the ordinary treatment, as to situation, air, 
watering, potting, and so forth. Some of this section seed also, but 
not freely 
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MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Arrangement of Plants, &c. — The time for bousing greeuhouse 
plants, &c., being near, I forward a few remarks on the necessity of a 
reform in their arrangement, that the objectionable stiff surface which 
has been almost universally adopted from time immemorial may be done 
away with, and be succeeded by a natural arrangement. A few remarks, 
I think, will point out the necessity and advantages of improvement. 

Suppose an artist of eminence introducing into one of his pictures a 
group, of whatever size, of human beings, cattle, or various vegetable 
forms, we should in an instant perceive the absurdity and want of taste 
displayed, if he placed them in rows, so that the objects in each row 
ranged about the same height upon the canvas, those farthest off being 
of course highest. No variety of costume, figure, features, or accom- 
paniments, would atone for such a radical defect. And yet this would 
only be in conformity with the practice of arranging plants, whether on 
stages or borders, in regular successional rows, the highest at the back. 

But if, on the other hand, we imagine the artist scattering his figures 
about, so as to make their relative heights and general arrangement as 
varied as possible, some one, two, three, or more of them having par- 
ticular prominence given them, and either rising higher in the back- 
ground or advancing further forward in front, and the whole insensibly 
blending and harmonising, so ns to form but one great assemblage ; 
though, perhaps, partially broken up into several different subordinate 
groups ; every one, however unable to appreciate the process of art by 
which all is accomplished, will be pleased with the general result, and 
will glance from object to object, and from group to group, with a 
heightened relish for the entire performance, from the gratification 
which each part has occasioned. 

And thus it is with a well-arranged shrubbery, border, or plant- house. 
There is enough in the details to occupy the attention and please the 
eye throughout the entire collection, while the attractiveness of the 
whole is rendered ail the greater by the interest of the several parts. 
It is not all seen at once, but leads on the spectator from point to point, 
presenting to him, in however limited a space, continually fresh parts. 
There are no true or regular lines ; but all is freeness, variety, and 
grace. And all the best specimens of the finest and most peculiar form 
stand out in relief, and are thoroughly seen. 

The objections to the more common method of arranging plants, so 
as to slope gradually and uniformly from the back to the front of the 
border or stage, are, that the effects just specified are entirely reversed. 
The eye takes in all at one look, and there is no inducement to the 
spectator to pass along the front and examine it minutely. Being all 
placed at a regular angle, also, the plants lose their individuality. 
There is no play of ovtline, no wavy line of beauty, no patches of inter- 
mingled sunlight and shadow ; the finest and most beautiful plant 
ranks on a level with the most insignificant, and is only equally seen. 
In fact, it is merely the tops of each specimen that present themselves 
to the observer, and whatever there may be remarkable in either habit, 
foliage, or flowers, is, to a great extent, lost by being mingled with the 
common mas?. 




cool frame, or other suitable place during winter ; then turn the plants 
out, entire (or split the balls) into the open borders, in March or April, 
and they will soon be in bloom, and ornament the garden at an early 
period. Seeds of many kinds, now sown in the open border^ generally 
survive the winter, and bloom vigorously 6arly the next season. Carna- 
tions : the layers should be taken off, severing them at a joint as near 
the root as possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be 
trimmed off to admit the compost to settle closely round the stem, and 
that no leaves may rot inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main 
stem. The compost in which to pot them must not be rich, or the 
plants will be likely to grow too vigorous, and become what florists term 
too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf-mould, with 
a small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of a dryish 
texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly attended to. 
In potting, place two layers in each pot. Put them in a cool frame for 
about ten days, keeping the lights closed, and shaded from mid-day 
sun ; this contributes to an immediate striking root afresh ; afterwards 
they may be fully exposed in a sheltered spot, having a thick floor of 
coal-ashes or boards to place the pots upon, in order to prevent worms 
entering. Pinks : beds of them may still be made, and the earlier the 
more successful : dig into the bed four inches in thickness of old ma- 
nure ; do it a week or so before planting, and plant as early in the 
month as you can. Pansies : beds of them should be made for next 
spring bloom. Pot some of all the best kinds in small pots, to be 
placed in a cool frame during winter. If the sowing of the seeds of 
biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bell, Bronipton and Queen Stocks, 
&c., has been neglected, they should be attended to as early as possible. 
Verbenas : runners should be potted in small pots, a third filled with 
potsherds, and the rest with good loamy soil, placing them in a close 
cool frame for ten days, shading from mid-day sun ; after which gradu- 
ally expose them to open air. Attention to them should be immediate. 
Bulbs, as Hyacinths, &c., are now to be had, and the sooner they are 
potted, the more vigorous they will bloom. Chinese Primroses should 
he encouraged for winter blooming. If mildew appears on any plants, 
dust them with sulphur immediately. Camellias may be grafted ; the 
operation may be performed with the greatest success by pursuing the 
method the French call graffe en placage,^ which is merely inserting 
that portion of wood that includes a bud and leaf cut longitudinally into 
a corresponding cleft in the stock. The grafted subjects should be 
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plunged in bottom heat, and kept covered for at least a month. Roses 
' may still be budded. Nail to the wall young shoots of Banksinn Roses. 
Cut clean away those not wanted, rrepare beds of Sweet Violets. 
Roses for forcing too. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, &e. 

Cuttings of nearly all plants may yet be successfully struck ; but the 
earlier they are put in the better. Towards the end of the month take 
in the tenderer greenhouse plants ; but the house should be white- 
washed, &c., previously, if required. Repot ChrysanthemximSy if the 
pots they are in be full of roots ; give manure- water once a week. 
Cinerarias : pot off singly the offsets, also seedlings. Seed may still 
be sown, but as early as possible. Cuttings of bedding plants should 
be put in directly. Pot off singly rooted cuttings of Pelargoniums, &c. 
Cuttings of Tea Roses, China, Bourbon, &c., soon strike root at this 
period* 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Hybridizing the Pansy. — Grow the plant in a pot, and keep it remote from others. 
Before the flower or flowers you intend to have seed from is fully blown, clip off the 
anthers, and when fully expanded, obtain pollen from another flower of equal merit in form, 
or, in some respects, superior in colours, &c., and impregnate those which are to produce 
the seed. F. C., 1 observe, asks for information, and the above mode of procedure 1 have 
adopted successfully for several years. — Thomson. 

On Salpiglossises Dying off, &c. — Last season I raised about one hundred plants of 
diflferent species and varieties of Salpiglossises. I kept them in pots, in a light and airy 
greenhouse ; in spite, however, of all my exertions, the plants died, either wholly or a 
portion of a plant, and I could not ascertain the cause. They grew and flowered vigo- 
rously till the disease happened to them, and then in a day or two they were prostrate. 
The plants were not over-potted, and had plenty of drainage at the bottom, as well as a 
good open soil. I sprinkled them occasionally over the tops when it was done to the 
other plants. If some correspondent of the Cabinet^ who may be acquainted with a pre- 
ventative, would inform me, I should esteem it a favour conferred on cfnventa.— P.S. I 
Lave a number of young plants raised this spring, 1 am anxious to have them succeed till 
winter. 

A Hedge of Camellias. — As a proof of the mildness of our Dorsetshire climate, I 
may mention that at Lower Lytchett, a few miles from hence, may be seen in the open 
air a hedge of Camellias, more than ten feet high and twenty or thirty yards in length, of 
most luxuriant growth, and which is a perfect blaze of blossom and far more healthy and 
vigorous than 1 have ever seen the plant in any greenhouse; near it also stands an 
Arauccaria nearly thirty feet high , — The Rev. Frederic Fane, in the Naturalist, July 1853. 

To PREVENT Hares or Rabbits destroying Trees, Shrubs, or other 
Plants. — Cut pieces of calico to about six or eight inches square, and dip them in 
melted brimstone, then put each piece in a cleft- top stick of about half a yard high, and 
place them here and there amongst the trees, shrubs, or flowering plants, os Carnations, 
Pinks, &C. during winter. It is a certain preventative from injury by these animals. 

Guano applied to Plants in Pots. — If the guano be good, one ounce to six gal- 
lons of water will be strong enough for hard wooded plants, and for soft wooded ones an 
ounce and a half to the same quantity of water. Care must be taken to stir the guano 
well when put into the water, so that it be diffused throughout-^A Successful PraclUtoner, 

Aphelexis. — These charming everlasting- flowering plants are easily propagated. Cut- 
tings of firm young wood root freely enough, as do also bits of ripe wood having several 
shoots. They should bo put in early in spring, planted In very sandy peat, covered with a 
bell-glass, placed in a temperature of about fifty-five degrees — and, if properly cared for as 
vegards water, and guarded from damp, they will soon emit routs. If ripe pieces of wood 
are used, they will be longer in emitting roots than young cuttings, but they will form 
plants sooner. . ^ 






“ No spring or summer’s beauty bath such pjraeo 
As I have seen in one autumnal face : 

I'oi’ autumn tinges every fertile braneb 

Witl) blooming gold, and blushes like the morn ; 

And leaves are tinged with beauty far above 
Spring’s gayest hues, or brightest, freshest green ; 

Tbcir blending shades of every tint arc seen, 

I*ale amber, half transparent in the ray 

Of the bright sun ; wliilc others shine in more gorgeous fidouvs.’ 


a[LL(y)gTSATll®!K]§o 


gALYSTEGIA SEPIUM, VARIETY INCARNATA. 

{Synonyme, Convohmhis sepium incarnato,) 

The name Calystegia is from kalyx, calyx j and steya, a covering, in 
allusion to the large covering which the Calyx forms. The genus was 
first formed from some of the Convolvuluses, and belongs to the Con- 
volvulacoea. The name Convolvulus is derived from the Latin, Con- 
volverey to entwine or wind about, referring to the habit of some of the 
species twining their stems round other bodies, and hindiny them : 

“ Convolvulus, expand tby cup-like flower, 

Graceful in form, and beautiful in line.”— B arton. 

The form of the blossom of a Convolvulus is considered equal, if not 
superior to, every other flower. The gracefully-shaped cup, or chalice, 
is like the end of a French horn, and which, in the reversed state, 
resembles the elegant roofs of the Chinese pagodas. 

The Convolvulus opens and closes its monopeta^ous flower with folds 
similar to those of a parasol, they are never expanded during night, or 
in wet weather, in order that the anthers and stigma may be guarded 
from the humidity of the air, and on this account it is named by the 
French, Day Beauty. 
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“ Like flow’rs, which, shrinking from the chilly night, 

Droop and shut up ; but, with fair morning’s touch, 

Rise on their stems, all open and upright.’* 

Perhaps we have not a native plant which displays a more beautifully- 
formed corolla than the Great Bindweed (Calystegia, or ‘‘ Convol- 
vulus ” sepium), which entwines itself so firmly among the shrubs of 
our hedgerows until it reaches the top, where it expands its monope- 
talous flowers in a dress that challenges the spotless snow for purity, 
and would demand more general admiration were it less common. 

The handsome plant we now figure is a variety of C. sepium, Great 
Bindweed, and it originated in North America, from whence it was 
introduced into our own country. It is a hardy perennial, growing 
freely, and blooming profusely. It forms a very handsome object when 
trained up a pillar, stake, trellis, or allowed to spread over the branches 
of a young tree, which has been cut up for the purpose. The spreading 
and drooping shoots in profuse bloom form beautiful festoons. The 
roots of this variety do not spread so much as the common hedge plant, 
nor is it so rampant with its shoots. 

The roots are easily kept within any desired hounds, by planting in a 
large- sized garden -pot, and not allowing the soil to be higher than two 
or three inches below the rim, but cover the soil and lim of the pot 
with moss. Thus grown, the plant can be managed so as to grow to a 
suitable size for a stake six or eight feet high, and the larger the pot 
the higher the plant will rise. We have seen it grown in narrow boxes, 
which are bought for a few pence each of the general grocers, and those 
sunk in the ground endure for many years, care being taken the roots 
are confined therein. We had it for training as a low hedge around a 
large oval bed, and, to kceji it in due bounds, a channel was formed 
around the inside of the bed next the grass, and the bottom and sides 
were formed of the usual kind of brickwork, and being filled with soil, 
the plants succeeded very admirably, and bloomed from May to No- 
vember, every season. The plants were trainetd to a neat wire trellis, 
a foot high, and every day during summer and autumn were in beautiful 
bloom. 

Plants grown in large pots, and sunk at a yard, or two yards apart, 
around a bed, would succeed, giving due attention to watering. 

There is also a variety that has flowers of a lavender-lilac colour, with 
five broad stripes of white ; they are very large and handsome. Both 
varieties are beautiful, and merit a place in every flower-garden. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Brassavola lineata. — The Line-leaved. — A South American 
orchid, which was purchased at one of the sales of Mr. Warsowitz’s 
plants in London, in 1852, by Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston. It is an 
Epiphyte, having short, creeping stems, and the flowers are produced 
in pairs, drooping. The sepals and petals are very narrow, three inches 
long, of a pale yellowish-green ; sepals slightly tipped with red. The 
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lip is very large, heart-shaped, white. — (Figured in Botanical Maga^ 
zinc, 4734.) 

Gilia lutea (Syiionyme, Leptosiphon lutea). — This pretty hardy 
annual is figured in the September Botanical Magazine, Each blossom 
is about half an inch across, of a bright sulphur-yellow, with an orange 
eye. The flowers are borne in terminal heads, and being numerous, 
when grown in masses arc showy. The stems rise from six to ten 
inches high. Sir W. J. Hooker states, “We follow our able country- 
man, Mr. Bentham, in uniting Leptosiphon with Gilia, from which it 
seems to differ in scarcely anything but the length and tenuity of the 
tube of the flower. 

Impatiens JERDONiiE. — M rs. Jerdon’s Balsam. — Sent from the 
East Indies to the Royal Gardens of Kew, by Mr. M‘Ivor, where it has 
bloomed this season in the greenhouse. The stems of .the plant, in 
form, are much like those of Cacalia articxdata (the commonly-called 
candle-plant), jointed, gouty, of a dark purple colour. The leaves are 
only upon the upper parts of the stems, oval, about two inches long, of 
a bright green. The flowers are produced at the extremities of the 
shoots ; each having from four to ten blossoms. Sepals green ; lateral 
ones yellow, and the anterior petal very large, forming a curved, com- 
pressed, red sack, with a short spur. Each blossom is about an inch 
across. — (Figured in Dot, Mag, 4739.) 

Rhynchospermum jasminoides. — Jasmine-flowered. An 
evergrccm shrub, a native of China ; Mr. Fortune found it at Shanghai. 
It has hitherto been grown in our stoves. It is an erect plant, with 
an inclination to be a climber. The plants bloom freely even when 
young, and before the climbing character appears. The flowers are 
white, somewhat resembling those of the white Jasmine, and are borne 
in corymboiis heads. They are as deliciously fragrant as the Jasmine. 
— (Figured in Bot, Mag. 4737.) 

The following plants we have recently seen in bloom, and are likely 
to flower through the season : 

Campanula peregrin a.— A hardy perennial. The flow^er stems 
are from two to three feet high, and half the length is adorned with its 
fine flowers. Each blossom is tw'o inches across, bell-shaped, of a 
pretty purple-blue with a striking dark eye. The leaves are heart- 
shaped, four inches long. It merits a place in every flower- 
garden. 

Pentstemon roseum. — The floral stems grow to about three feet 
high, are numerously branched, and bloom in profusion. Each flower 
is about an inch and a half long, tube outside of a rich rose, and the 
inside of a dark purple colour. It is very handsome and ought to be in 
every flower-garden. 

Campanula Formosa.— The floral stems are from two to three 
feet high. Each blossom, funnel bell- shaped, is about two and a half 
inches across, and is semi-double ; the outer row of petals is blue and 
the inner row white. It is very pretty and ought to be in every flower- 
garden. 

Campanula celestina. — Its numerous slender stems grow about 
ten inches high, bearing a profusion of rich blue bell-shaped flowers, 
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drooping. Each blossom is an inch long. It is exceedingly neat and 
pretty. 

Campanula carpatica longifolia.— It is a profuse bloomer, and 
each blossom, bell-shaped, an inch long ; white. Very pretty. 

Dracocephalum argunense. — A hardy, spreading, bushy, peren- 
nial plant, growing a foot high, and blooming profusely. The leaves 
are narrow. The flowers are of a bright blue, and the tube of each 
blossom two inches long. It is very handsome, meriting a place in 
every flower-garden. 

Pentstemon azureum. — A bushy plant of this fine species, having 
twenty-six spikes of flowers. The strongest were nearly three feet high, 
and the others two feet and upwards. IVo-thirds of each floral stem 
was in profuse bloom, and its bright blue flowers tinged slightly with 
rose, rendered it very beautiful and ornamental. When properly culti- 
vated it is exceedingly pretty, and ought to be in every flower-garden. 

Pentstemon Themesteran. — The plantds bushy, growing two to 
three feet high, and blooming very profusely. Each flower is about 
two inches long, of a bright rose colour. Very pretty, distinct, and 
showy. 

PoTENTiLLA Meckleniknsis. — Tliis very beautiful plant grow's 
two to three feet high, and blooms in profusion. Each flow^er is nearly 
two inches across, and has ten petals, which are so neatly arranged as 
to form an entire full circle. They are of a pretty light yellow with a 
rich orange-coloured eye. It is exceedingly pretty. 

Impatiens Hookeriana. — This is one of the erect-growing, 
shrubby-like Balsams, belonging to the class now grown in the shrub- 
bery. It was introduced into this country from Ceylon, by Mr. 
Thwaites. We saw it in bloom last season at the Royal Gardens of 
Kew'. The flowers are produced in terminal heads of from three to six 
in each. Each blossom has what is termed a flat face, two and a half 
inches long by one and a half broad ; white, beautifully marked with 
streaks of crimson. The outside of the flower and the long spur are 
of a pale yellow. It is very handsome, and flourishes in the greenhouse, 
or during summer in the open border in sheltered situations. — (Figured 
in Van Houtte’s Flore, 831.) 

Pelargonium Auguste Miellez. — In our August Number, we 
mentioned some of the very handsome varieties which had been raised 
from seed by the gardener of Mr. James Odier. This is another of 
his seedlings, of remarkable beauty. The upper petals have a large 
clouded blotch of nearly black crimson, with a broad belt of bright 
crimson and a light margin. Each of the three lower petals have a 
very distinct dark spot edged with orange, and the white ground of the 
rest is beautifully chequered with orange- red and have a white margin. 
Tlie centre of the blossom is tinged with violet. Each flower is about 
two and a half inches across, and of good shape. The plant, too, is a 
very free bloomer. It is very ornamental, and a charming acquisition 
as a bedding variet}^ or for the greenhouse. — (Figured in Van Houtte’s 
Flore,) 

OxALis VERSICOLOR. — ^This old “greenhouse plant was intro- 
duced into this country many years ago, and it merits a place “in every 
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one.” It forms a spreading, branching, somewhat bushy plant, if pro- 
perly tied up ; or if left loose, will hang over the side of the pot. The 
foliage is finely trifoliate and very neat. The flowers are borne in 
abundance, each blossom being an inch across, white, margined with 
rich red, and the lower part of the tube yellow. It grows freely, may 
be procured cheap, and ought to be grown wherever practicable. 

Oncidiom cucullatum. — A beautiful stove orchid, producing its 
flowers in racemes ten or a dozen in each. The sepals and petals are 
green, blotched and barred with brown. The lip is very large, of a 
rosy-lilac, very distijictly and numerously spotted with dark maroon, 
and a dash of yellow at the claw. Each blossom is about two inches 
across. It merits a place in every collection. — (Figured in Van 
Iloutte’s Flore.) 

IIoYA VARTEGATA. — This Very haiidsouie species was first brought 
into notice in 1846, but we have not heard of its blooming in Europe 
prior to 1852, when it flowered in the gardens of Prince Frederic of Pays- 
13as, in Germany. Wc have had it some time, and have seen strong 
plants in several other places in England, but not seen one yet in bloom. 
Probably some diflerence in its constitutional character requires a 
])eculiar mode of treatment, varying from what the other kinds have, in 
order to cause it to blossom. The general form and habit of the plant 
is much like our old favourite, Iloya carnoscB. The leaves, wdien young, 
arc green, with a broad, irregular- shaped margin of a cream colour, 
edged with rosy-red. When they are fully grown, the rosy red and 
cream colour change to a silvery white. The flowers are produced in 
similar shaped pendulous heads to II. carnosa, but the individual blos- 
soms are about one-third less. Each head contains from thirty to forty 
flowers, rose coloured, and the corona is white, with five rosy-purple 
stripes and a yellow centre. They are very beautiful, and with the 
pretty variegated foliage render the plant very ornamental, and well 
entitfed to a place in every collection of stove or greenhouse plants. 
— (Figured in Van lloutte’s Flore.) 

Rhododendron Due de Brabant.— This very beautiful flowered 
variety is an hybrid between R. catawbiense and R. maximum, raised in 
Belgium, and obtained a j)rincipal prize at the great Floral Exhibition 
held in June, 18.53. The heads of flowers are very large, and each 
blossom is about four inches across the face. They are wdiite, edged 
with rosy lilac, and about half of each of the upper segments is orange, 
beautifully spotted with rosy-red. It is a charming variety, well worth 
possessing. — (Figured in Van Houtte’s Flore.) 

Plants now in bloom at Kew and other places. 

Cyananthus lobatus. — It is rarely seen well bloomed in the 
greenhouse, but if planted out in the open ground during summer, as 
other tender bedding plants are, it grows very freely and blooms in 
profusion. The flowers rise about four inches high, in shape like a 
small-sized perriwinkle, blue. It spreads wtII about the border, and 
has an interesting appearance. 

ScuTULARiA ALPiNA. — A hardy perennial, very beautiful. The 
plant grows a foot high, having numerous branches, and spreads freely 
around. Its profuse number of spikes of flowers render it very orna- 
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mental. The tube-shaped blossoms are blue with a white lip, contrast- 
ing prettily. 

Nepeta macrantha.— "A hardy perennial, its numerous flowering 
spikes growing from two to three feet high, bearing a vast profusion 
of tube-shaped, pale blue flow'ers ; each blossom an inch and a half 
long. 

Dianthus trifusculata. — A hardy species, growing erect, two 
feet high. The flow'ers are produced in terminal heads, each blossom 
an inch across, of a bright pink colour. It is a profuse bloomer, and 
merits a place in every flower-garden. 

Achillea ageratum. — A hardy perennial, the flower stems rising 
two feet high. The flowers are produced in very large, terminal heads, 
of a rich yellow. It is a profuse bloomer, neat growth, very showy, 
and entitled to a place in every flower-garden. 


EVERGREEN PHYSICAL HERBS, ORNAMENTAL TO 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN OR SHRUBBERY. 


liY Mil. I’ETEK MACKENZIE, OF WEST PLEAN, NORTH IIRITAIN. 

In small gardens there might be formed a very useful and ornamental 
collection of evergreens, that would not occupy much space, and many 
of them w ould be of use in a family nearly all the year round. Tlicy are 
not expensive to purchase, nor difficult to keep after they are planted ; 
for they commonly thrive best in soil that is light and dry, and they 
will not complain, although they he somewhat stinted in their food ; 
for when they are over fed, they generally lose much of their virtue 
and hardiness. ''''' We shall now notice some of them, and begin with 
Sage. Its name is derived from Salvoy *‘to save.” There are many 
varieties of Salvia officinalis that arc easily cultivated, and are 
much esteemed by many ; the narrowAeaved is sometimes called Pca- 
sage. We once lived at a place where a late Prime Minister used fre- 
quently to take up his abode, and had some share in taxing the teas 
that came from China ; yet he preferred the Tea-sage, for a quantity 
had to be gathered every morning from the garden, and tea be jirepared 
for his breakfast. Sage has a strong fragrant perfume, and a warm, 
bitterish, aromatic taste. It was in ancient times considered as a 
remedy of general efficacy in all diseases ; hence the old adage, — 
“Why should a man die while he lias Sage in his garden?” When 
the Sage is grown in a mass, its numerous spikes of blue flowers are 
ver}" ornamental. We are also informed that the Chinese, who are said 
to have experienced the good effects of Sage^ value it highly, and in 
some cases prefer it to their own tea. 

* The evergreen? wo refer to are often ilcnominatcd physical herbs or sfvect hetbs^ and 
instead of being collected into one bed or clump, are often scattered over the garden, and 
loft to grow in rather a neglected state, whereas if a little attention W'as bestowed upon 
them, they might be made to contribute to the beauty and usefulness of tlic flower-garden 
or shrubbery. 
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The Rosemary. — Its name is derived from ros, “dew,” and 
marinus, “ of the sea and signifies Sea-dew. It flourishes best 
where it has a sea-air. It may be also introduced for its fragrant 
aromatic smell, and it is easily propagated by planting cuttings in the 
spring. There are several varieties of it, such as the Broad-leaved, 
Silver-leaved, Gold-leaved, &c. Sprigs of Rosemary were, at a former 
period, given to those who attended funerals, for the purpose of throw- 
ing them into the grave. Gay refers to the custom in his “ Shepherd’s 
Week,” when one says : 

“ What flower is that which royal honour craves, 

Adjoin the virgin, and ’tis strewn on graves.” 

To show their lovo, tho neighbours far and ncai* 

Follow’d, with wistful look, the damsers bier. 

Sprigg’d rosemary the lads and lasses bore, 

While dismally the parson walk’d before. 

Upon her grave the rosemary they threw, 

The daisy, butter-flower, and endive blue.” 

It was also planted near tombs, like Mallow and the Asphodel. Mr. 
T. Moore alludes to its character as a mourner, in the following 
passage : 

“ The humhlc rosemavv, 

Wliosc sw’cels so thanklessly arc slicd, 

To scent tlic desert and the dead.” 

In man^' parts of England it is still customary, among the peasantry, 
to place it in the coffins of the dead. To this practice II. Kirke 
White refers, in one of his early effusions : 

‘‘ Sweet -scented flower, who art wont to bloom 
On January's frost severe. 

And o’er the wintry desert drear 
To waft tlic w’astc perfume ; 

ChuDC press my lips, and lie with mo, 

Bcijcatli the Jowly elder tree. 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep ; 

And not a care shall dare intnule. 

To break the marble solitude, 

So peaceful and so deep.” 

Shak spore and others of our old poets repeatedly speak of Rosemary 
as an emblem of remembrance ; and as having been worn at weddings, 
to signify the fidelity of the lovers. Thus Ophelia says : 

“ Tlicrc’s rosemary for you, that’s for remembrance ; 

Pray you, love remember.” 

The following passage occurs in Drayton’s “ Pastorals 

“ He from his lass him lavender hath sent, 

Showing her love, and doth requital crave ; 

Him rosemary his sweetheart, whose intent 
Is tluit he her sliould in remembrance have.” 

The Rosemary was a farmiritc with Spenser, which he generally 
included where he mentions a variety of flowers or herbs. He men- 
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tions it as affording food to his butterfly, little Clarion, “ Cold lettuce 
and refreshing rosemarine and as decking the tomb of the great : 

“ And round about Jic taught sweet flow’crs to grow : 

Tlie rose, engrained in pure scarlet dye ; 

The lily fresh, and violet below ; 

The marigold, and cheerful rosemary.” 

It has been held in high esteem as a comforter of the brain,” and 
e strengthener of the memory ; and on the latter account is an emblem 
f fidelity in lovers. Formerly this plant never failed to form part of 
.,he bridal wreath, whether of a cottage maiden or of a queen. Sprigs 
of Rosemary mingled in the coronal which bound the tresses of Anne of 
Cloves, when she became the bride of King Henry VIIL 

The plants are easily formed to suit a bed, and have them as dwarf 
as desired ; by stopping the leading shoots, they may be kept well 
clothed at from half a yard and upwards. Cut back a half or two- 
thirds of each last year’s shoots, about tlie middle of March ; and 
when the new side-shoots push, if too vigorous, pinch off the end of 
such during summer. A bush of Rosemary in a shrubbery, duly 
formed and supported, is very neat, and especially handsome when in 
full bloom ; its long spikes of light blue flowers have a cheerful appear- 
ance. Dwarf plants in a bed, in warm situations, bloom profusely. It 
blooms admirably, too, in winter, when trained against a south aspected 
wall. 

Sweet Lavender ma}" also be added to the collection. It is a 
hardy plant, and has been grown in this country for nearly 300 years. 
The fragrant smell of the flower is well known, and to most persons 
very agreeable. To the taste it is bitterish, warm, and somewhat 
])ungent. The leaves are weaker and less graceful. The flowers are 
often employed as a perfume ; and medicinally, as mild stimulants in 
several complaints, both internally and externally. They are also 
sometimes used in the form of a conserve : 

“ Sweet lavender, I love thy flower 
Of meek and modest blue, 

Which meets the morn and e\Tnitig liour, 

Tlic storm, the sunshine, and the sliowcr, 

And changeth not i ;s hue. 

But thou, an emblem f the friend 
Who, whatsoe’er ou: lot, 

The balm of faithful 1 ve will lend, 

And true and constant to the end, 

May die, but alters not.” 

And as a border for the bed, it will not do to lack the various spcics 
and varieties of Thyme. Even the Wifd Thyme may he introauced, 
and the hairy, the woolly, and the common garden ; also the lemon - 
ticeiUed, gold and silver* edged, and others that might be named. We 
are informed that the culinary use of Thyme is principally for broths 
and ragouts. It is also a common ingredient in stuffing to savour 
meats, and make them more relishing. The Lemon Thyme is less 
pungent than the common garden Thyme, but much more grateful ; 
hence it is used as a seasoning for veal and other meats where lemon- 
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peel would be used ; thus answering the purpose of two distinct spices. 
Thyme is also an excellent plant for the Jioney-bec, and many will be 
ready to say, 

“ Come honcy-bcc, with thy busy hum, 

To the frngrant tufts of the wild thyme, come.” 

Besides its agreeable aromatic smell and warm pungent taste, its medi- 
cinal qualities are said to be Unic and stomachic. It was formerly 
extolled as a nervous- simple, and was much used in an infusion for 
reviving the spirits and relieving headache. 

By growing such plants in a proper way, and knowing how to use 
them, such evergreens may become more valued and better known, not 
only to those who are supreme in the kitchen, but to those who love 

“ Blossoms that lowly bend, 

Shutting their leaves from evening’s chilly dew. 

While their rich odours heavily ascend, 

Tl»e flitting winds to woo." 

{To he continued ) 


REMARKS ON BRITISH ORCHIDS, ETC. 

BY MR. PETER MACKENZIE, WEST PLEA.N’, NORTH BRITAIN. 

A labouring man, who was very fond of flowers, and had a pretty 
long flower-bed in his garden, found in the moors, in boggy ground, 
some very fine species of Orchis. He stood and admired them for a 
time in silence, and then said to the flowers, ‘‘Ye are too beautiful to 
live in a bog ; I will take you home to my garden, and give you a place 
in my flower-plot, and many will see and admire you ; but how Avill I 
manage to save you 1 ” lie did not pull them in haste, but took out 
his pocket-knife and cut away the grass that was growing about the 
flowers he had fixed on, and then cut into the earth and lifted the 
plants in full flower, witli a portion of the soil in which the root grew. 
They were planted among otlier flowers and grew well ; and although 
they opened their beauties in a bog, they closed their flowering season 
in a garden, and the translation did not appear to injure them at all. 

The cottager may have his Orchids as well as others who have better 
means for cultivating this singular order of plants. Tlie man of wealth 
may have his beautiful epiphytes, the cottager the herbaceous species, 
and the various species of the native Orchis, such as the IMeadow 
Orchis, the Early Spotted Orchis, the Marsh Orchis, and the Orchis 
maculata, arranged with the fragrant Gi/mnadema, the green Habenaria, 
the Listera ovata, or common Twayhlade, the Epipactis latifoUaj 
or broad-leaved Ilellcborine, and others of a similar nature ; these 
would form a very interesting collection of native plants, with little 
trouble to grow them, and a small space of ground would hold them. 

Salop, we arc informed, is prepared from the root of the Orchis 
mascida. It consists principally of a modification of gum, much 
resembling trayacanth, with a small quantity of starch. It is, too, 
sometimes used as an article of food. 

Many useful and oriianieutal plants may be grown in a poor man’s 
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garden, from which he may derive both profit and pleasure, so that we 
may say or sing, 

The cottage garden, most for use design’d, 

Is not of beauty destitute. The vine 
Mantles the little casement, and the briar 
Drops fragrant dew among the Jiil)^ flowers ; 

And pansies, rayed and frcck'd with mottled pinks, 

Grow among balm, and rosemary, and rue. 

There honeysuckles flaunt, and roses blow 
Almost uncultured ; some, with dark green leaves, 

Contrast their flow’crs of pure, unsullied white ; 

Others, like velvet robes of regal state, 

Of richest crimson ; while llie thorny moss. 

Enshrined and cradled, the most lovely wear 
The hues of youthful beauty’s glowing check. 


GAS-LIME VALUABLE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 

WALKS. 


HY THOMAS RUTGEll, ESQ. 

I can corroborate the statement of yonr correspondent, G. B. M., 
which appears at page 205 of the present volume of the Cahinel, in 
reference to the value of gas-lime for preventing weeds from growing 
on gravel walks. A gardener, who is under my superintendence, had 
heard something about it, and was determined to try it, first on a small 
scale. His caution arose out of his doubts as to how it might act in wet 
weather, and also after frost. Having proved that he had nothing to 
fear from cither, he proceeded by slightly breaking up the surface- 
gravel, and mixing in with it the gas-lime in a sufficient quantity as he 
thought would answer the purpose, and then to level and rake the walk 
neatly, and pass the roller over it, which was repeated a few times after 
a shower. 

If any of your correspondents will turn to page 1 84 of the present 
volume of the Cabinety the broad walk which appeared in the design 
there given had the gas-lime mixed with the gravel a year ago, since 
which there has been no appearance of weeds. Encouraged by the above 
result, all the remaining walks which appear in the design above alluded 
to, are now^ just finished off in the same way. The mode the gardener 
has adopted in the present case is, to break up the surface-gravel about 
tw'o or three inches deep, and to remove the rougher parts of it, w hich 
gives room for the gas-lime, and which is mixed with the fine gravel in 
the proportion of one-third at least of gas-lime to two-thirds of gravel. 

Wherever gas-lime can be had conveniently, I am fully persuaded 
that it w ill answer the purpose of preventing the growth of weeds ; and 
as to the firmness and appearance of the walks above, “ I may say 
renovated,’*— they arc all that can he desired. However, it must be 
understood, that in the })rcsent case the material for the walks consists 
principally of granite chipjungs, “and for surfacing” the chippings 
are screened ; so that when the walks are neatly finished off a stone, 
scarcely as large as a pea, can be seen, while the surface is nearly equal 
in smoothness to a lime-ash floor. 
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Whether or not a similar process with other kinds of gi’ound will 
answer, so as to meet all kinds of weather without being injured, I will 
not venture to assert; but as to the destruction and prevention of 
weeds, I have no hesitation in giving my opinion as to its being 
effectual. 

There is a kind of gravel, if it may properly be so called, named 
shingle, which has no adhesive qualities, but which is occasionally used 
for walks, where nothing better can be had. 1 shall be glad to hear 
the result of its being mixed with the gas-lime as a trial, to see, when 
incorporated, if they will bind, so as to make a compact surface. 


THE STUDY OF NATIVE PLANTS. 

BY MR. PETBR MACKENZIE, WEST PLEAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

The study of native plants has been often a source of delight to many 
inhabitants of this world ; and a pity it is that such enjoyments should 
be confined to so few of the human family. A writer asks the ques- 
tion, Whither will the pursuit of wild flowers lead us ? ” It is there 
answered, “ Truly beyond the smoke and din of large capitals, and even 
the hum of distant villages.*’ Wild flowers seem to love solitude and 
shade, and oftentimes tempt us into obscure and almost inaccessible 
spots. Nevertheless they spring up everywhere. They may be seen 
enamelling the green sward which surrounds the aristocratic mansion, 
but they shine not less sweetly under the little hedge-row which bounds 
the garden of the lowly husbandman. Let us love and cherish them, 
not only for the sake of their own sweet fragrance and simple beauty, but 
because they arc suggestive of thoughts and feelings which lead us 
onw^ards and upwards, and wind associations round our hearts which, 
from the cradle to the grave, endear us to one another and to Nature 
herself, and impress upon us the solemn conviction that “ all that we 
behold is full of blessings.” 


COMPOST BEST SUITED TO SUCCULENTS. 

BV AN EXTENSIVE CULTIVATOR, NEAR LONDON, 

By this title may be undertood an immense tribe of plants formerly 
considered tenants of the dry-stove, but now found to be more hardy 
than the Geranium. But it is proposed to restrict this inquiry to the 
CactecB, as sufiiciontly comprehensive for the present purpose. 

There are many persons now living who may remember the time when 
our greenhouses "or stoves could exhibit few sjiecimens of the Cacteac, 
except the common creeping Cereus, the Melon and Torch Thistles, 
and the Indian Fig. 

Now, however, the case is widely different ; for such has been the 
success of collectors, and so great is the facility with which the genera 
are propagated, and varied by cross impregnation, that it would be vain 
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to attempt a catalogue. I have a descriptive list of one hundred and 
forty-seven species and varieties. 

Having then so much choice among a selection of surpassing beauty, 
it becomes an object of consequence to determine, pretty accurately, the 
soil that will generally succeed with all the varieties : but herein, as 
almost always happens, cultivators are at variance ; yet, as we do not 
pretend to dictate, and ever desire to “let well alone,” we shall be 
content to allude to what we have seen and heard. 

Formerly it was the custom to make pretty free use of old mortar 
scraped from bricks or walls, incorporated with loam ; then it was 
roundly asserted that good, soft, or sandy loarn^ mixed up with frag- 
ments of broken bricks, formed the most healthy bed for the roots. 
Other wTiters, and practical gardeners, got rid altogether of lime rub- 
bish, and retained but little loam ; they advised, and many now use, the 
best or richest “peat,” as heat-mould is called, with rotten manure, and 
give water freely, in the growing season, with liquid manure. 

Be the soil what it may, certain it is, that it should be pressed firmly 
around the roots with the hands, till the ball be solid and compact ; and 
little or no water ought to be given between October and April, during 
which period frost of two or three degrees will little affect the plants ; 
good drainage is also premised. 

But I am sure that the herbage of Cacti (if so it may be called) is 
greatly affected by the soil. In some collections one observes the tint 
of almost every plant to be a dull, brownish-green, and the texture 
flaccid ; in others, it is of a full deep verdure, with every appearance of 
vigorous health. Conversing on this subject with another very success- 
ful grower, one who had pre-eminently beautiful specimens of Epiphyl- 
lum truncatuni grafted upon Pereskla aculeaia, I was told that “ loam 
spoiled all the Cacti, and turned the plants brown.” My own experi- 
ence for years tended to confirm this observation, but time has not been 
given to confirm the truth of another remark, which I must communi- 
cate that cultivators may experimentize for themselves. My friend 
said, “ take equal quantities of very old black manure, and of the 
strongest lime rubbish from old wnlls, the older the better ; mix them 
thoroughly, and add about one-sixth of unctuous loam. In this com- 
post your plants will recover colour, be always green, and bloom abun- 
dantly.” At all events his plants make good his words ; and I shall 
attain my present object if this paper excite the notice of observant and 
candid horticulturists. 

MANAGEMENT OF MIMOSAS AND GREENHOUSE 
ACACIAS. 

BY A PRACTITIONER AT KRW\ 

The volumes of the Floricultural Cahinet contain numerous valuable 
articles on the treatment of various flowering plants, but it appears to 
me that those individuals who have favoured us with the excellent 
remarks on each kind, have generally directed their attention to such 
plants as required a lengthy article upon them. For such I am sure 
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the readers of the Cabinet are mucli indebted ; but there are many, very 
many, beautiful flowering plants which have not been noticed. They 
highly merit it ; and though no lengthy remarks are necessary, I think 
it would be equally acceptable if a few short observations upon them, as 
to the particulars of the plant, its culture, so as to keep it healthy, and 
bloom profusely, &c., were given. I believe many of the readers of the 
Cabinet have hesitated to communicate useful information, merely 
because the observations they had to make upon a plant, or plants, 
being few, they would not, therefore, be interesting or useful ; but I am 
sure the more simple the means, the more condensed the remarks, the 
more acceptable to us. 1 hope, therefore, those readers who have 
practical knowledge of any beautiful flowering plant, liardy or tender, 
will favour us with information. To commence with, I herewith send 
a few remarks upon two genera of ydauts of which no notice has been 
taken in the Cabinet ; they arc the greenhouse Mimosas and Acacias. 

I have included the two, because many of the kinds formerly Acacias 
have been transferred to tlie Mimosas, and others of the Mimosas to 
the Acacias ; and considerable confusion prevails through the country 
as to their identity. But whether they arc now designated Acacia, 
Mimosa, or Inga, &c., there is a natural identity in the class of plants, 
and I refer to them as a whole. The plants are profuse bloomers, very 
shoivy, most of the kinds produce yellow flowers, some white and others 
pink : many of them are very fragrant, as the well-known Mimosa para- 
doxa (or Acacia armata). They generally produce their lovely blossoms 
during the early spring niontlis, hailing the return of that delightful 
season with presenting an array of beauty, and affording a delightful 
gale of perfume. The greater portion of this ornamental tribe of plants 
are from New Holland. They are generally very free growers, and of 
easy culture. I find them to grow' vigorously in equal parts of good 
rich loam and peat, having a quantity of silver- sand and bits of charcoal 
mixed therewith. I use a good portion of drainage in the pots, and 
give the plants plenty of pot-roorn. This latter attention is necessary as 
the plants root so very rapidly. In a soil as above described, and 
giving a good drainage, a very free supply of water is required ; I always 
take care to let the soil be dry before I give a fresh supply of water. I 
shift the plants into larger pots immediately they have done blooming ; 
they then push freely those young shoots which are the blooming ones 
for next season. 

I would add a list of kinds here, but I think it unnecessary to do so, 
as each kind is graceful in form and beautiful in flower, and merit a 
place in every greenhouse or conservatory ; and most of the handsomest 
have been described by the Editor in the very useful Monthly lists of 
New or Rare Plants, given in each Number of "this Magazine. 

All the kinds strike root freely from cuttings of the young shoots^ 
when about half hardened, I strike them in sandy loam, the greater 
portion being sand, and place them where they get a little bottom heat. 
Those kinds which I find do not root readily from cuttings, I have 
struck from portions of the roots, inserting them, &c., as done to shoots, 
leaving out the top part of each about an inch, and I have never failed 
to raise plants of any of the sorts by this method. I always cut the 
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lower portion of the root in a transverse direction close under an eje. 
If this plan of striking was adopted with most kinds of greenhouse 
plants, it would be found to succeed better than by taking shoots : the 
roots not being liable to damp off as the shoots often do. 

I shall continue to send a few remarks upon plants for each succes- 
sive Number of the Cahinet^ if it meet the approval of the conductor. — 
[We shall be obliged by them. — E d.] 

VERBENAS, THEIR CULTURE, WITH A LIST OF THE 
BEST IN CULTIVATION. 

IIY MR. JOHN RURLKV, OF WELLINGTON NURSEKV, ST. JOHN's WOOD, LONDON. 

My article on Verbenas last year I hope was the means of assisting 
many of the readers of the Cahinet in making a selection of the best 
then in cultivation ; and it is with pleasure I now give a list of the best 
of this season s novelties, as well as a hint on their culture in pots, and 
in the open ground. 

This present season’s varieties contain some very striking novelties, 
and in this charming class of plants we liave an addition in colours as 
well as improvements on colours already well known. The habit too of 
some of the varieties are very compact and free flowering, rendering 
them excellent for pot culture, as well as for bedding out. In the 
improvements I have mentioned the varieties that claim the superiority 
are those that have been raised by nurseymen and growers on the Con- 
tinent; in fact, for some few years past they have ‘‘ borne the palm’* for 
producing the greatest novelties in colour and habit. Our growers at 
home certainly produce flowers of fine form, both as regards the corolla 
and truss, while the habits of the same has nearly condemned many of 
them as worthless for bedding purposes. In my present list, given 
below, I shall mention those only that are decided novelties and improve- 
ments on all varieties already out. Those marked thus (*) are 
excellent varieties for pot culture. The best way of growing them to 
make fine showy specimens is as follows : 

In January place the old plants in the propagating-house, whicli 
should be kept at a temperature from 55° to 70°, but never under 
r>0°. When they have made their young wood, or cuttings^ they should 
then be taken off and put in a striking-pan or pot, filled to about 
one inch from the surface with rough draining material, placing on 
the top of that half an inch of leaf-mould, half rotted, finishing with 
silver sand to the surface of the pot. Before putting in the cuttings, 
a slight watering of the sand with a fine rose-pot will be necessary to 
settle the whole ; then prepare the cuttings in the usual manner and 
push them in the wet sand. They should be then placed in the warmest 
corner of the house, or if they could be plunged in a little bottom heat 
the better, and the sooner they will root off. As soon as the cuttings are 
well rooted they should be potted into CO-sized pots, and placed in 
gentle heat for a few days until they are established ; then stop the lead, 
and place them in a cooler place to break afresh, and as they advance in 
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their growth gradually harden them oflP, for if left in heat they break 
with very weak shoots. As soon as the plants advance in their growth 
and the pots get full of roots, they should be shifted into 48-sized pots, 
and again, as they grow, into 32, 24, &c. During the growth of 
tlie plants all shoots must be stopped, in order to encourage them to 
grow bushy ; and never allow them to bloom until they have properly 
formed themselves, — and have as many leading shoots as are wanted ; 
but, as I before remarked, those recommended for growing in pots, of 
the Continental varieties, will scarcely require any stopping after they 
are shifted out of 60-sized pots. 

The soil I recommended for their first potting from the cutting-pots 
is, an equal portion of leaf- mould, silver sand, and mellow loam, 
altering it as the plants require larger pots, to equal parts of turfy 
loam, leaf mould, and peat, with sand added to keep it free. In 
the different stages of potting use pots thoroughly clean and well 
drained, with a little of the rough soil over the drainage to keep it free 
from being choked, which constant watering would be apt to cause it to do. 

Let the plants be watered when growing with weak liquid manure, 
twice or thrice a week, to help them on. They will also be benefited 
with frequent syringing over the foliage to keep them clean, as well as to 
promote the health and growth. When in flower, and as the flowers 
fade off, the old truss should be cut off, as they only weaken the plants 
by being left on, and likewise give the plants an untidy appearance. 
By attending to this the plants will break afresh, and continue blooming 
all the season. 

Very little need be said about their management when required 
for bedding ; suffice to say, their management is the same in striking, 
potting into 60-sized pots, which wdll be quite large enough for 
them until the time arrives for planting out. Attention in shorten- 
ing the shoots to make them bushy will be necessary. If the green 
fly attack them, they may be easily subdued by smoking them with 
tobacco. If the mildew should touch them, it may be eradicated by 
dusting the parts affected with sulphur. 

Annexed is a list of twenty-four of the best kinds now in cultivation, 
both in colour and habit. 

* Azurine, beautiful lavender-blue, compact habit, good truss, quite a 
distinct colour. 

* Ariadne, purplish rose, with a beautiful white eye, good habit, dis- 
tinct colour. 

Bouquet jiarfait, beautiful deep-rose, with a rich crimson centre, free 
bloomer, extra good truss and habit. 

* Emma Baurnaux, mottled lavender, with a crimson eye, novel colour, 
good habit. 

^Gangymede, rich crimson, with a light eye, a good truss, and excellent 
habit. 

General St. Arnold, rich crimson-scarlet, with a distinct white eye, 
fine-formed flower, but a rather small truss and indifferent habit, distinct 
colour. 

Marie Louise, beautiful deep salmon, with a light eye, good formed 
truss, and good habit. 
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* Madame Ivery^ rich damson-plum, with a light eje, good truss and 
habit, quite a new colour. 

* Madame ThoreU a splendid form flower, colour a crimson, violet, 
shaded, with a fine light eye, very compact grower, qwiie a novelty in 
Ferhena, 

* Madame A, Pommery, fine rosy -pink, with a crimson centre, habit 
and truss first rate. 

* Madame de la Fallierey French white, with a distinct dark centre, 
good truss, and extra good habit. 

* Madame de Slaely bright cerise, witli a yellow eye, fine truss, and 
very free bloomer, quite a novelty. 

* Madame Doumet, damson purple, with a light eye, moderate truss 
and habit. 

Manteau de Fiance, white, with a deep violet centre, good habit and 
truss. 

Madame Gonnet, light rosy-pink, with a deep rose centre, good habit, 
and a large well-formed truss. 

Madame Roiigier, delicate blush, with light rose centre, and cream- 
coloured eye, fine formed truss, habit good. 

Madame Modeaie, crimson-carmine, fine, large, well-formed truss, 
good habit and free bloomer. 

Mr, Reuvier, fine orange scarlet, free bloomer and fine truss, quite a 
new colour for bedding. 

* Ondine, delicate cream, tinged with rose, a first-rate habit and truss. 

* Pompey, good clear blue, fine for bedding, the best useful blue out. 

* Rendalteni, intense velvety-crimson, shaded with a still deeper 
colour around the eye, free bloomer and good truss. 

* Soiivenier dRvry, violet, with a fine large white eye, good bloomer, 
and free habit, a first-rate flower. 

* Ficomtesse de Bellival, violet-purple, with a large clear white eye, 
good- formed flower and habit, quite a novelty in Verbena. 

Vicomte de Barray, beautiful salmon-rose, with a crimson eye, large 
well-formed truss, and good habit. 

Fulcan, beautiful plum and crimson shaded, having the appearance 
of a shot-coloured silk, free bloomer. 

The above varieties may]be purchased at a trifling cost, and now is the 
best time to do so. Young plants purchased at this season will come 
in for cuttings in the spring, and by stopping them now, shifting into a 
little larger pot, placing them in a cool frame, they will form nice 
plants, well adapted for working cuttings from at the time above stated. 


PLANS OP FLOWER-GARDENS.— By T. Rutger, Esq. 

No. 11. 

The design in connection with this article is intended to represent a 
small botanical arrangement. 

By approaching it through a thick shrubbery you enter a lawn, and 
passing on through a small flower-garden, the beds in which are on 
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grass, a round basin is approached, and in each of the four divisions 
surrounding it is an aquarium ; })roceeding onwards, a mass of rock- 
work for rock plants is entered, and at the extremity of the ground 
stands a summer-house, on each side of wliich a small propagating- 
house is shown. The circular compartments mav be either appro- 
priated for an arrangement of choice herbaceous plants, or a part of 
them for a rosarium or dahlia- ground, or for a collection of choice 
hollyhocks, or in any other way as taste or fancy may dictate. The 
lawn surrounding the circle may be dotted by a selection of the most 
choice trees, so as to be considered as an arboretum on a small scale ; 
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and should there be room for a shrubbery to surround the whole, a 
gravel walk might be carried round. Sites for garden-seats, and 
various structures, might also be fixed upon, both for ornament and 
convenience. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Culture of the Giant Lily {Lilium giganteum ). — In the spring 
of 1850, I received from one of the Edinburgh nurseries two plants of 
Lilium giganteum^ which were in 4-inch pots, and had anything but a 
healthy or promising appearance. They were immediately repotted 
into clean pots a size larger, and placed in the front shelf of a cool 
house ; where, instead of making new growth, they hastily matured 
what few leaves they had, and made little or no progress in the size of 
the bulbs. They were then removed, and placed on one of the back 
shelves of the house, and were supplied only with as much water as 
kept the bulbs from shrivelling through the course of the season. In 
the following spring, when they showed symptoms of growth, they 
were placed on a shelf over the flue of a house principally occuf)ied hy 
newly-potted Pelargoniums for bedding out, the temperature of wliich 
was kept during the night from 45° to 50°, with an increase of 10 ' 
through the day of sun heat. When they had produced a few leaves, 
they were frequently supplied with clear weak manure-water, which 
they seemed to like much. In the course of the spring, one of the 
plants was removed to the upper front shelf of the house ; but was not 
there many days when the fine dark green colour of the leaves began to 
change to a brownish-green, which indicated it did not like its new 
position, and that the leaves were injured by the direct rays of the sun. 
It was then removed back to where it had formerly been, on the lower 
shelf, where it was partially shaded from the sun by the upper shelf. 
Here they were allowed carefully to mature their foliage : this is one of 
the chief points to be attended to in the cultivation of bulbous plants. 
In the following autumn they were repotted into 7-inch pots, and kept 
during the winter between dry and wet, and in spring received the same 
treatment as they did the previous spring, by which they grew fine, 
strong, healthy plants. They were again in autumn repotted into 
1 2-inch pots, to allow the roots to get well established before spring, 
and kept in the same state as they were before, during the winter 
season. This year they commenced to grow vigorously about the 
middle of March, when one of the plants soon afterwards showed its 
flower-stalk (the smallest of the two plants) ; and as soon as they were 
in active growth, they were supplied three times a week with manure- 
water much stronger than before, as they were now much more vigorous, 
some of the leaves measuring 11 and 12 inches across. By the early 
part of June, the flower- stalk had reached feet high, and then pro- 
duced a number of its beautiful large white flowers, which filled the 
house with their sweet fragrance ; and it now looks as if it would pro- 
duce a good crop of seed. The soil used was equal parts of leaf-mould, 
cow-dung, and turfy soil, all well pulverized, and in a very decayed 
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state, with as much fine river-sand as made It light and porous. 
Should this fine Lily prove to be hardy — which I think, from its being 
so easily excited, there cannot he much doubt of— it will enhance its 
value very much, as it will be very ornamental in the case of those 
requiring an early display of flowers. A shaded place will be found the 
most suitable situation to grow it in, as its leaves are impatient of being 
fully exposed to the sun, — B. Macdonaldy in ‘‘ Scottish Florist*^ 

Raising Seedling Calceolarias. — The cultivation of the Cal- 
ceolaria from seed requires a little extra care in the early stage of its 
culture ; to ensure success in the raising of seedlings, it is requisite to 
attend to the following directions as nearly as possible; — ^The seed 
should be sown in pots, prepared in the following manner ; the pot to 
be half-filled with drainage ; over that rough siftings of the mould, and 
the surface covered with soil as fine as possible ; half of this should be 
composed of silver-sand : when prepared thus it should be watered with 
a fine rose, immediately after which sow the seed carefully without any 
covering of soil ; the pots should then be placed in a close frame or a 
hand-glass in a shady part of the garden (no artificial heat is required) ; 
in large establishments, of course, they may have propagating or other 
houses that will do, where the same kind of moist temperature would be 
obtained; any sun-light must be carefully guarded against by mats or 
paper ; if the situation is of the proper temperature it will require 
watering very seldom ; directly the seedlings are strong enough, they 
must be pricked off in pots prepared as before, and placed in the same 
situation : from the store-pots they will require to be potted off singly ; 
after this the plants will grow very rapidly. Through the winter the 
plants will thrive well on the shelves near the glass in the greenhouses; 
to obtain fine specimens, they must be shifted on freely till the flower- 
stalks have started, and always to be smoked with tobacco directly the 
green-fly appears. — Becommended hy Messrs, E, Henderson and Son, 
of Wellington Nursery. ^ , , 

[These remarks will apply also for the cultivation of the Cineraria, 
except that the plant is more hardy and will thrive with less care.] 

To Propagate Tall-flowering Lobelias. — ^The best time to 
put in cuttings is in autumn. This should be done as early as possible, 
to give time to have them well rooted before winter. There are gene- 
rally plenty of shoots to be had from the bottom of the stem ; but if 
the kind is scarce, the flower-stem may be cut into pieces ; every joint 
will grow, if there is a leaf attached to it. The cuttings should be 
allowed to lie for a short time, to dry up the milky juice ; in this way 
they will not be so apt to damp. The pot should be well drained, and 
filled to about an inch of the surface with light rich compost. Fill up 
the remainder with sharp sand, press it level, and give a gentle watering, 
riant the cuttings round the edge of the pots, give a slight watering to 
settle the soil, and let them stand a short time to dry ; then plunge the 
pots in a gentle bottom heat, when the cuttings will soon take root.— 
W. G., “ Scottuh Florist,” 




H ollyhocks . — Now make new plantations of these 
noble flowers. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, Car- 
nations, Pinks, &c., should be placed in their winter quarters, in a dry, 
sunny, sheltered spot, where a free circulation of air can be admitted 
on all proper occasions. Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, 
&c., should he taken up and potted, for winter preservation, in pits, 
frames, &:c. Chrysanthemums grown in the open ground, and re- 
quired for blooming in-doors, should be taken up as entire as possible, 
and be potted with due care. All tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet 
Geraniums, Verbenas, in fact every kind requiring winter protection, 
should be housed immediatehj ; it is bad policy to put it off a single 
day longer. All plants like light ; place them as near to the glass as 
convenience will allow. Prepare the Tulip-bed. 

Dahlias — Let the crown of the roots be covered with a few inches 
deep of soil around the stems. Beds of Pansies be made. Shrubs of 
all kinds may be planted. Roses now planted soon push new 
ROOTS, and become well-established before winter ; the soil being some- 
what warm, excites the roots immediately. Pinks, also, may be planted 
in beds. 

Shrubs, &c., forcing for Winter Bloom. — Such as are to bloom 
early should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, 
and by the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom 
by Christmas, into the house or pit. The kinds w^hich are well-deserv- 
ing such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Poinsettias, 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Tree Carnations, Pinks 
(of which Anne Boleyne is the best). Rhododendrons, Rhodoras, Deut- 
zias, Ribes, Spirea Prunifolias, Mezereums, Gardenias, Cupheas, Helio- 
tropes (the new blue is fine). Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactuses, Eranthe- 
mums, Justicias, Salvias, Gesnerias, Corrscas, Chinese Primroses, 
Aconites, Mignonette, Primroses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Cro- 
cuses, Cyclamens, Sw^et Violets, Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, &c. 
Seeds of many annuals should now be sown in the border, and others 
in pots ; such will bloom early next spring. Brachycoma, Schizanthus 
Retusus and Hookerii, Rhodanthe and Salpiglossis, seeds now sown in 
pots, plants potted off when strong enough, will bloom vigorously next 
spring. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, &C. 

If the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately. Care 
must be taken so that one plant may receive something like its proper 
treatment without interfering materially with the well-being of its 
neighbours ; and the tender ones must be placed in the best part, for 
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protection from cold wind, &c., Pimeleas, Leschenaultias, Aphelexis, 
Boroneas, Gompholobiums, and Diosmas, are injured by being placed 
where there is a current of wind. Let each plant have all the space 
possible, and the robust large-leaved kinds, and the very slender delicate 
sorts should be kept as separate as can be arranged, so as to allow a 
due circulation of air. Be careful that the pots, &c., be perfectly clean 
before arranged for their winter situation. Repot Cinerarias, &c. Let 
Camellias which are to bloom early be placed in a warmer situation, 
also any Chinese or Indian Azaleas, so that they may be gradually 
advancing. In watering the stock of plants, let it be done in the early 
'part of the day, so that any excess may be dried up before evening, 
and damps be avoided, otherwise mouldiness will ensue. Thin away 
the flower-buds of Chrysanthemums ; water occasionally with liquid 
manure. Calceolarias, pot off seedlings to bloom next season. 

Pelargoniums. — The plants headed down some weeks back, have 
now pushed shoots an inch or two long ; these should be thinned pro- 
perly. The plants must be repotted, in order to have the roots well 
established before winter. Shake off the soil, and shorten some of the 
long roots, so that young fibres be promoted, which is essential to the 
vigour of next bloom. Hawe a free drainage in the pots. Compost, 
turfy-loam well chopped up, with an equal portion of sandy-peat and 
well-rotted leaf-mould, and half the quantity of well-rotted dung. 
Give air to the plants in the daytime, and be careful not to give over 
much water at the roots, for if saturated they will be injured. Young 
struck plants should have the tops pinched off, to cause the produc- 
tion of side- shoots, to render them bushy for next season. Repot some 
of the Scarlet Geraniums (so called) to bloom during the autumn 
and winter; they are charming ornaments. So with the new Tree 
Carnations^ of which there now are many very beautiful distinct varie- 
ties, deserving a place in every greenhouse and sitting-room. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Exhibition OP Plants, &c., at Chiswick, &c., during 1853. — Our readers are 
aware that none but plants, &c., of first-rate excellence are brought forward for compe- 
tition on these occasions, and that a selection of the very best being inserted hero may 
enable those of our readers who are desirous of possessing such things to make their 
choice, we have taken lists of the best in the various classes. 

Exhibition on Junk 11th. — Collections op Twentv Stove or Greenhouse 
Plants. — 1st Prize. Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing-park, for the 
following plants : 


Aphelexis purpurea grand iflora. 
Adcnandra fragrans. 
Allumanda cathartica. 

Azalea Minerva. 

Coleonema rubra. 
Clerodendron fallax. 
Dipladenia crassinoda. 
Dracophyllum gracile. 

Erica Cavendishii. 
Gompholobium polymorphum. 


Gompholobiura splcndens. 
Ixora coccinea. 
Leschenaultia biloba major. 

formosa. 

Pimelea spectabilis. 

Hendersoni. 

mirabilis. 


Polygala acuminata. 

Rondeletia speciosa. 

Vinca rosea. 

All these were of extmordfnary size in formation and growth, specimens of perfection, 
and in most profuse bloom. In fact, they stand unequalled. 
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2nd Prize. Mr, Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus : 

Aphelexis macrantha. Erica Cavcndisliii. 

- — purpurea. Hoj a bella. 

Allamanda iieriifolia, lxoi*a coccinea. 

Acrophyllum vonosum. crocata. 

Azalea variegata, LcBchcnaultia Baxterii. 

priestantissima, formosa. 

coronata. Polygala cordifolia. 

Dillwynia cricafolia. Dalmaisiana. 

Dracopliylluni gracile. - oppositifolia. 

Erica Clowesiana. Tctratlieca vcrticillata. 

Twelve Pklaugoniums. — Ist Prize, Mr. Turner. Enchantress, Magnet, Mochanna, 
Narcissus, Virgin Queen, Magnificent, itowcna, Rosamond, Gannymede, Constance, Cen- 
turion, and Alonza. 

2nd, Mr. Dobson. Star, Purpurea, Harriet, Incomparable, Governor, Loveliness, 
Chloe, Vanguard, Gertrude, Emily, Empress, and Commander. 

Amateurs. — lat Prize, Mr. Holder. Star, Lord Gough, Gulielma, Forget Me Not, 
Beauty of Montpelier, Village Maid, Constance, Narcissus, Alderman, Norah, Maid of 
Perth, Centurion, and Magnificent. 

2nd Prize, Mr. Carrigari; 3rd Prize, Mr. Robinson. Each had some of the varieties as 
the above collections, and the following additional kinds were shown in their collections ; 
viz., Aj.ix, Prince of Orange, Painter improved, Ganymede, Little Nell, Princess Royal, 
Conspicuum, Rowena, Pearl, Flying Dutchman, and Exactiim. There were also shown 
Cynthia, Corinne, Optimum, Astrnn, Beatrice, Dobsoni. 

Pelargoniums exhibited on July .9th: — Private growers, 1st Prize, Mr. Borham, 
gardener to Mrs. Maddeford, of Staines Villa. Ajax, Pearl, Alonza, Constance, Mont 
Blanc, Magnificent, Star, Norah, Rowena, Centurion, Conspicuum, and Rosamond. 

2nd Prize, Mr. Robinson. Ariadne, Old Story, Pulchrum, Ophelia, Novelty, Butterfly, 
Lord Mayor, Rosamond, Mochanna, Constance, Salamander, and Rowena. 

Dealers. — Mr. Turnci'. Optimum, Old Story, Exactum, Montcith, Ajax, Alonza, 
Plantagcnet, Esther, Dobsoni, Rosa, Cristine, and Elise. 

2nd Prize, Mr. Dobson. Ganymede, Ajax, Star, Magnificent, Commander, Rosa, 
Jupiter, Loveliness, Marginatum, Exhibitor, Mont Blanc, and Ambassador. 

Fancy Pelargoniums, June lltb. — Dealers, Ist, Mr, Turner. Madame Rosatii, 
Anais, Delicatum, Caliban, Richard Cobden, and Erubescens. 2nd, Mr. Ambrose, Mag- 
num Bonum, Figaro, Triumphant, Jenny Lind, Defiance, Rcine dc Fran^ais. 

Private Growers. — 1st, Mr. Smith. Defiance, Alboni, Hero of Surrey, Jenny 
Lind, Empress, and Advancer, 

2nd, Mr. Miller. Odette, Richard Cobden, Modestnm, Emma, Triumphant, and 
Erubescens. 

3rd, Mr. Robinson. Fairy Queen, Gipsy Queen, Princess Galitzii, Advancer, Dclica- 
tum, and Statiaskii. 

Exhibited July 9th. — Dealers, Ist, Mr. Tumor. Miranda, Delicatum, Elcctra, Madame 
Rosati, Jenny Lind, Richard Cobden. 

2nd, Mr. Gaines. Hero of Surrey, Vandyke, Lucy, Advancer, Celestial, and Multi- 
floruni. 

3rd, Mr. Ambrose. Defiance, Delicatum, Perfection, Madame Sontag, Erubescens, 
and Barbette. 

Private Growers. — 1st, Mr. Robinson. Fairy Queen, Richard Cobden, Celestial, 
Delicatum, Perfection, and Princess Galitzcn. 

2nd, Mr. Miller. Orestes, Formossissimum, Queen, Richard Cobden, Caliban, and 
Princess Galitzen. 

( To he continued in our ncAi. ) 

Lapagerea rosea.— “A plant, splendidly in bloom, was exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society’s garden on July 11th. Mr. Selkirk, gardener to W. J. Myers, Esq., Porters, 
near Barnet, who brought it, states, “ The plant was grown in the plant-stove, where for 
the last three years it has never failed to flower beautifully ; and when fifteen or sixteen 
blossoms arc in ]>crfcction at one time (as wc have bad it) Ibc effect is very striking. 
Another, planted in the border of the plant-stove last year, has made a shoot twenty feet 
long, and is now in flower, trained up the rafter. Wc find it grow best in pure la/~mouldy 
with plenty of pieces of wood, in a state of decay, mixed with the mould, and the plant 
kept “ well up ” in the pot or border. 
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On the Formation op Gravel Walks. — As a country subscriber, I am, with 
many others of your subscribers, much obliged to G. B. N. for his remarks, in the last 
month's Number, on the formation of Gravel Walks, and his information relative to Gas- 
Limes. G. B. N. would further oblige your readers by giving us information as to 
what (kis-Lime exactly is? Is it the refuse of lime after used at gas-works ? — or what ? 
Likewise, as to the thickness of his coat of Gas-Lime ; also of the gravel laid upon that 
coat ? — A Country Stdfscriber, 

Plan for a Border of Flowers. — In the establishment where I am gardener, 
there is a flower-border in front of a west-aspected wall (fruit-trees are trained against it) 
which is one hundred and nineteen yards long. Along the front of the border there is a 
gravel walk, six feet broad, which is separated from the border by a grass verge, one foot 
wide. The border at the north end is twelve feet broad, and at the south end five feet, 
regularly widening along from south to north. Near the middle of the wall there is a 
walk from the east to the walk in front of the border, which is six feet wide, a gate being 
placed in the wall. The length of the border from the side of this gate-entrance to the 
north end is sixty-two yards, and from the same to the south-end is fifty-five yards. At 
present it is an entire border, filled with greenhouse, hardy herbaceous, and annual plants. 
My worthy employer, however, requires me to make this border into small beds, each bed 
to contain only one sort of showy flowers. Now I shall be greatly obliged if some reader 
hereof would give me a sketch of the best form of beds for this space. The space between 
the beds may be grass or gravel. If the latter, what plants would be best for an edging to 
the beds? An early attention to the favour solicited will confer a great kindness on — 
A Urotlutr Gardener^ in Gloucestershire^ 

P.S. The sketch may be sent to the Editor, Larkficld-lodge, Richmond, Loudon. 

American Aloe. — A beautiful specimen of this plant is now bursting into bloom in 
the Italian garden of the Earl of Mount Edgeumbe, at Plymouth. It is now ncaily as 
high as the orange conservatory, but it is expected to reach about thirty feet when ii is at 
its full growth. The plant is said to be about one hundred years old, and there are about 
thirty spikes of flowers coming into blossom. 

Repairing Gutta Perch a Turk. — Let the part where the hole is be heated by 
holding it before a fire, or in hot water. Take a i)iece of gutta j)ercha, old i)ipiug, shoo 
sole, or a small bit of new, and let this piece be heated too, then patch up the hole with it. 
Solder it up, if you like to do so. A Practitioner. 

To Destroy Black-beetles. — Take a lime-stone, pour a little water thereon, and 
after it becomes pulverised place the powdered lime within reach of them, aud they will 
soon perish. 

Treatment of Lesciienaultias. — 1 have grown the L. formosa and other sjHJcies 
with unparalleled success by pursuing the following particulars; — Compost. Light jicat soil, 
in a rough, fibrous condition, to which is added one- third of sharp silver-sand, and a good 
sprinkling of bits of charcoal, aind a liberal drainage of crocks. Pottiny. Tlae middle of 
the ball is as high as the rim of the pot, but it slopes from the stem to the side ; so that I 
have half an inch hollow inside the rim, to retain a due supply of water. I always give as 
much water at once as will siuk through the whole hall of compost, and do not water 
again till quite dry. To keep it saturated with wet, would soon destroy the plant ; thus 
especial care is paid in watering from the first of November till the middle of March. 1 
keep the plants during winter in a dry and well- ventilated greenhouse, and have them very 
near the glass. In summer I have them in a pit-frame, allowing them the entire open air, 
hut siiudc them fur about three hours in the middle of the day from the sun ; if not thus 
shaded, the foliage turns brown. I sprinkle them overhead morning and evening, during 
spring and summer, with soft water. They relish this admirably. Tlicy are liable to the 
attacks of green-fly, at the under side of the leaves ; and on the first appearance of one, I 
put the plant under a close hand-glass, aud fumigate powerfully. This attention is rei>eatcd 
three or more times during the growing period of the year. I find, too, dipping the plants 
overhead in strong tobacco liquid answers equally well. No plants are more beautiful than 
these when properly grown, and in profuse bloom. I keep the plants bushy by a constant 
attention in stopping the leading shoots to induce laterals. — R. Evans, Liver}X)ol. 

Standard Rose-Trees. — I offer to the lovers of standard roses a little plan of my 
oyn. It has succeeded admirably. An artificial prop to standard roses is unsightly, and 
is both exposed to decay in the run of time, and to disasters from the raging of the wintry 
blast. In order to do without this prop, plant three standard roses (the longer the stem 
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the better) in an equilateral triangle. If on a slope, one leg must be longer than the 
other two. They may be from 8 to 14 inches apart. Bring the stems together at the top, 
and bore a hole through each of them, a little below where they have been budded ; then 
through these holes thi'ead a copj)er wire, such as is used for soda-water bottles, and bring 
the heads of the thi-ee plants quite close together, making the ends of the wire fast. This 
is all. You have here a group so firm and strong that it can never break down, or ever 
require an artificial support. I made four groups last autumn. They are now iu fine 
blow, and are much admired. Charles Waterton, Walton HaUy near WakrfieUl — 
(Gardener's Chronicle,) 

Begonias. — The multitudes who admire the beautiful Begonias, which every winter 
grace the stoves here, surely can have no idea that they are nearly as easily managed as 
a Pelargonium, or wo think they would bo oftener mot with in collections than they arc ; 
such, however, is the fact. After they have done llowering, they are removed from the 
houses to a station at the bottom of a low north wall, where they are allowed to dry and 
have a season of rest. When that is over, which is about this time, they are taken in 
hand, shifted, and placed in a pit, wdiere, after they have started, they arc cut back a little, 
and then grown on to be ready for the stoves in winter. I'he chief point in their treat- 
meut is doubtless the drying and resting in summer; for without these they would never 
flower so well as they do. — Memorandum of Horticuliural Societfs Garden. 

Roses prom Cuttings. — Propagation by cuttings may bo performed with success all 
through the growing season. As soon as the forced plants have bloomed, the shoots taken 
off (when pruning for a second bloom) may be cut to a joint with two or three eyes, allow- 
ing the leaves to remain on all excepting the bottom eye intended to be inserted iu the soil. 
About six of these cuttings placed round a 4-inch pot, in equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, will be sufficient. They should be placed firmly in the pots, and aftci wards 
well watered through a fine rose, then plunged where they will have a moderate bottom- 
heat, and be shaded from the mid-day sun. In a few' weeks, when rooted, they may be 
potted sepai-ately into 3-inch pots, and gradually hardened off. The same soil may be used 
as before, but broken up fine, or sifted, with the addition of a little sand. Cuttings will 
strike through the summer, and at any period when the young wood can be obtained well 
ripened. They may be taken as late as September, but must then remain in the cutting- 
pots during winter, and be potted off early in spring. 

Taking Impressions op Leaves. — Having seen, a few weeks ago, in your valuable 
paper, a recipe for taking impressions of leaves, allow me to forward you the following, 
which may be new to some, and which 1 have found to answer very well : — Take half a 
sheet of fine- wove paper, and cover the surface with sweet oil ; after it has stood a minute 
or two, rub off the Buj)erfieial oil, and bang the paper in the air to dry. When sufficiently 
dry, move the pajrer slowly over the flame of a candle or lamp till it is perfectly black. 
Lay the leaf on it, place a piece of clean paper over it, and rub it equally with the finger 
for about half a minute. Then take up the leaf, aud lay it on the paper or scrap-book 
where it is desired to have the impression. Cover it with a piece of blotting-paper, and, 
on re{)cating the rubbing, the representation of the jdant will appear about equal to an 
engraving. The same piece of black pajHT will serve for a great number of impressions. 
A small piece of the Havallia canariense looks beautiful when done iu this way. — Guil- 
laume. 

New Annuals in the Horticultural Society’s Garden. — Of new Annuals, of 
which, and of the older kinds, the Society has formed a new collection, the following 
have flowered, and are really very good; vix., Collinsia multicolor, Silene pendula alba, 
a profuse flowercr, dwarf, and very handsome ; Venidium eximium, with large Marigold- 
like flowere; awhile variety of Nolana grandiflora; Cenia tuibinata, a white sort, and 
C, t. formosa, a yellow kind, which offer fair to be very useful plants, producing, when 
grown in tufts like Chamomile, a very good effect, and continuing on in blossom until tho 
plants have become so exhausted as to be unable to throw up more. Pcrilla Nankineusis 
l»tts not flowered yet; it looks as if it would bo worth growing for the colour of its foliage 
alone, which somewhat resembles that of purple Orach, but darker. The scarlet, or rather 
brilliant crimson Linum, is certainly a cbariiiing flower; but the plants apixsar to be very 
delicate, aud diflScult to manage well. Only one or two have as yet been planted out, and 
therefore little can be said of its out-door appearance ; but its great beauty makes it well 
worth attention as a pot plant. Tropseolum shuurmanianum, a struw-coloured kind, 
streaked with red, is pretty, as is also the white Escholtzia, a sort which is very neat. 








I like a tlirubhery too, it looks so fresh, 

AihI then there’s some variety about it. 

Ill spring the lilac, and the snowball flower. 

And tlie laburnum, with its golden strings 
Waving in the wind ; and when the autumn comes, 
'I’he briglit red lierric of the mountain ash, 

AN'itli pines enough in winter to look grec'ii. 

And show that something lives.”— SoU' 


SANDERSONIA AlIRANTIACA.— THE GOLDEN 
FLO\^Ti:RED. 

This very neat, liamlsome flowering-plant belongs to the Lily irihe^ 
aiiJ, as our readers will perceive by the flowers, its afliuity is wdth the 
FritiUaria section. It is a native of South America, and flourishes in 
t he greenhouse, also planted out in the open border in May, in a warm 
situation, taking them up after blooming, similar to what is done with 
the Tigridias, &c. 

Perhaps all our readers know, as well as admire, the lovely spring- 
flowering plant, FritiUaria meleayris, bearing its beautiful, nodding 
flowers, checpiered with purple and white, or purple and yellow. It is 
‘‘ for this peculiarity ” that it has been named from //v7«7//f,v, 
a draught or chess-board. Nevertheless, fritillm is not the hoards but 
the dice-box. Its specific name is from Meleayris, Guinea Fowl,” as 
the flowers of some of the varieties are mottled or spotted like the feathers 
(if the Guinea-fowl, and hence Gerarde named them, in 1 j87, Turkey- 
hen or Guinea-hen flowers. It and its varieties are natives of most oi“ 
the European countries, and are generally found growing in humid mea- 
dows. Jt has many familiar English names, such as Chess-board flower. 
Turkey-hen flower. Guinea-hen flower. Chequered Daffodil, Lily of the 
dell, and Snake’ s-head ; from which last name a meadow, where it grew 

z 
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plentifully, between Kcw and Mortlake, is called Snake’ s-liead Meadow. 
Gerarde informs us, they are greatly esteemed for beautifying our 
gardens, and the bosoms of the beautiful ladies.” Soon after this flower 
was thus brought into particular notice, the fields of Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Sweden, and Germany were successfully searched for varieties, 
and were sent to ornament the gardens of our ancestors in Great 
Britain. About seventy years ago it was discovered growing in a wild 
state in England, near Kew, and in Mawde-fields in^ar Ilislop Common. 

Parkinson observ(‘s, tliat it w'as first nanied uVarcissus Caparoniufi, in 
honour of Noel (’apron, an apothecary at Orleans, wdio first took this 
plant into garden-protection and ornament, and was shortly after per- 
secuted and murdered in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Thus it is 
scarcely possible to see the cluHpiered flowers of the Fritiilary, without 
contemplating that tlie events of our inivate lives are not rnorc’ 
chequered than those of nations, and in floral language this flower is 
])laeed as the endflem of persecution ; and we recommmul it to liave a 
situation in all gardens, as a menieitfn, “that by ])erseeuting of otliers 
w'e lessen our own portion of ha})j)iness.” 

To this very interesting group of flowers the beautiful one we now' 
figure belongs, and ranks as a most valuable accpiisition thereto. AVho 
can look into these ever-multif>lying, mysterious heauti(‘s without having 
his mind (Milightened, and his admiration increased towards the Gmni- 
potent Being, 

“ Whose Mill exalts, 

Wiiose liK’ritli perlunics, and whose ]»en(il paint!' 

The fVitillarv 


NOTES ON NEW Oil IIAIIE PLANI^S. 

Abies bractkata. Bractkatkt) Silver Eir. — A heantiiul 
Californian species, first discovered growing on the Andes of St. 
Lucia by ])r. (’oidter; Mr. David Douglas also met with it at an 
elevation ot tJ, ()()() feet, on the Californian mountains, of latitude* 
3(i° north. Both of these gentlemen failed in hrirtging home perfect 
seeds, but Mr. Lohh, the collector of Messrs. Veitch and Son, has suc- 
ceeded, and now living specimens may he seen at their nursery, Mr. 
Lobb says, ‘‘This beautiful and singular tree forms lierc the most con- 
spicuous ornament of the arborescent vegetation. On the western slopes, 
towards the sea, it occu})ies the deep ravines, and attains the height of 
120 to loO feet, and from one to two feet in diameter; the trunk is as 
straight as an arrow ; the lower branches decumbent ; the branches 
above are numerous, short, and thickly set, forming a long tapering 
pyramid or spire, which gives to the tree that peculiar appearance which 
is not seen in any other of the Pinus tribe. When standing far a})art, 
and clear from the surrounding trees, the lower branches frequently reach 
the ground, and not a portion of the trunk is seen from the base to the 
top.” The cones are particularly singular, being covered with numerous 
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long narrow spines, rising erect, which give them a striking appearance. 
— Figured in Bot. Mag. 4740. 

Bravoa geminiflora, the Twin-flowered. — It belongs to the 
natural order Amaryllidacfca, introduced from Valladolid and Miciciacan 
in Mexico, wdiere it was discovered growing on the mountains,, and was 
sent to Sir C'harlcs Lemon from the Real del Monte mines by Mr. 
Repper. It is a ])lant easily cultivated iii a warm greenhouse, growing 
about a foot high and producing an upright raceme, bearing about 
twenty flowers, })roduced in pairs, droo})ing, each about an inch and a 
half in length, tubular, of a bright orange-red. — Figured in Bot. Mag. 
4741. 

Erythrochiton Braziliense. — A palm-like plant, belonging to 
the Pentandria class, growing in its native habitat about ten feet in 
height, erect and unbranebed, having a tuft of long leathery leaves at 
the top. The flowers are produced on peduncles of about a foot and a 
half long, having about ten flowers on each. The calyx is about an 
inch and a half long, of a bright red, which contrasts well with the 
large white silver-shaped corolla of three inches across. It requires 
the heat of a stove and is very ornamental, blossoming nearly all the 
year round. — Figured in Bot. Mag. 4742. 

Schkeria Mexican a. — A \ory handsome s})ecies, closely allied to 
Gloxinia and AchirneneSi being, “in flower’* like the former, and ‘^in 
growth ” like the latter. It was introduced to the Royal Gardens at 
Kew by Frederick Scheer, Esq., who received tliem from Chihuahua, a 
northern state of Mexico, in ISoO, from J. Bolts, Esq. Tlie flowers 
are produced in profusion, each one being about two and a half inches 
across the face, with a wide throat, similar in form to the well-known 
Achhnenes mnlfijlora, Imt much larger; the colour is bright plum, with 
a light throat, very distinct and line. The foliage is very line, green on 
the iip])er side and brown underneath. This will no doubt become a 
gr(*at favourite in our stoves when more generally known. — Figured in 
Bot. Mag. 174.4. 

Beruerts coNciNNA. The NEAT Berrkrry. — A pretty species 
of this handsome genus, introduced by Hr. J. 1). Hooker, who gathered 
seeds of it from small bushes, which he found growing in the Lachen 
valley of 8ikkim-IIimalaya, at an elevation of from 12,000 to 1.4,000 
feet. It is now flourishing in the open border at the Royal Gardens at 
Kew. It is a neat-growing sjircading bush, of about 2^ feet in height, 
with small handsome foliage, a shining deep green above, and snowy- 
white below. 'Fhe flowers are numerously produced on the branches, 
singly, light-yellow^, globose, — Figured in Botanical Magazine^ 4744. 

H.emanthus PUNicEUs, THE SHOWY (N. Order, Amaryllidaccca). — 
The Rev. — Ronper, of AVicliall, near Brighton, sent bulbs of this 
handsome plant from Natal, to the Royal Gardens at Kew, where, in a 
cool frame, it has recently flowered. It has somewhat the appearance 
of the old inhabitant of our greenhouses, H. puniceus ; but it is a 
larger growing plant, and its flowers are in proportion. From the 
large bulb arises a stout “ much-spotted^^ cylindrical steniy and from 
near the centre arises the stout, long-erect spotted flower- stalk, which 
terminates in a tuft of leaves, in the centre of which is the “ large 
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umbel ” of numerous long, narrow, lance-shaped, or thread-like flowers, 
of a rich orange-scarlet colour. The beautifully -spotted stalks, and 
singular rich-coloured flowers render the plant very handsome. — 
Figured in Botanical Magazine, 4745. 

Cyclamen africantjm (Synoiiymes, C. Neapolitanum, C. macro- 
phyllum). — This handsome, noble species grows abundantly in Algiers. 
It is remarkable for the size of its leaves, which are heart-shaped, 
S inches long by 6 inches broad, and handsomely marbled with dork 
and light greens. The flowers are produced on long stalks, each blos- 
som being 2 inches across, of a beautiful rose, with a carmine centre, 
ind several spots of white around the eye. It is a magnificent species, 
each plant bearing from four to a dozen blossoms, which are usually 
produced through autumn, winter, and spring. — Figured in Van 
Houtte’s Flore. 

Passiflora Df.caisneana. — This magnificent flowering Passiflora 
lias recently attracted much attention on the Continent. It is belong- 
ing to that section of Passifloras in which are P. alata, and P. quadran- 
gularis ; but it far exceeds either of these, or any other Passiflora, in 
the size and splendour of its flowers. Its foliage and general appear- 
/mce is like the P. alata, and it is supposed to be an hybrid between 
t hat species and P. quadrangularis. Each flower is 5 inches across, and 
l) 0 th the five broad lobes of the calyx and five broad petals are of a rich 
I’osy-crimson, and the inside nectariiim is composed of a multitude of 
thread-like fibres ; the exterior “long ones” have a white ground, and 
each has twenty or more bars of red, blue, and white, producing a 
l)eautiful chequered appearance ; around the base, too, of the nectarium 
there is a broad crimson rim. It is a magnificent blooming plant, 
flowering very freely, grows rapidly, and is highly entitled to a place in 
every stove, warm greenhouse, or conservatory. — Figured in Van 
Houtte’s FIo7'c, 848. 

PiTCAiRNiA NuniGENA (N. O. Bromeliacem, or “ Pine A}>ple 
Plants”). — A native of the Columbian Mountains, growing at an 
elevation of from 8,000 to 9,000 feet. The leaves are long, smooth, 
lance-shaped. The flowers are produced in a terminal, pyramidal- 
shaped head, having fifty or more in each raceme. A single blossom is 
about 3 inches long, the lower part of which is of rich orange and 
sulphur colours, the upper half of a beautiful rich carmine. It is very 
handsome, and merits a place in every stove. M. Linden, nursery- 
man, Brussels, possesses this fine species, in whose establishment it has 
flowered. — Figured in Van Houtte’s Flore, 847. 


CULTURE OF CINERARIAS, WITH A LIST OF A FEW 
CHOICE KINDS. 

JJY MR. JOHN HURLKA*, OF WELLINGTON NURSBRV, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON. 

'I'uis early spring-flowering plant is become quite a favourite with all 
]t)vers of flowers, and especially with those that require early ones in 
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their greenhouses and conservatories. The almost endless variety of 
colours and their easy mode of culture combined, make them still more 
valuable to those who delight in various coloured masses of flowers 
without the aid of artificial heat. The present month being a very 
desirable time of the year to procure plants required for exhibiting in the 
corning spring, or for decorating the greenhouse, &c., I am induced to 
offer for the perusal of the readers a few hints on their general culture, 
the soil required, and the best mode of propagating them by seeds and 
cuttings. 

Soil. — The best for them is one-third maiden loam, and one-third 
rotten dung, decayed to mouldy and one-third leaf-mould, sand, and a 
sprinkling of yellow loam. The above materials must he well mixed 
together, and used in as rough a state as possible. The pots should 
Ijc washed clean before used, as nothing can he more baneful to tlie 
health and growth of the plants if this is not duly attended to. 
Supposing the plants are now of good size, and well filled with roots, 
they should at once be shifted into larger ; and great care should be 
taken in their various stages of growth thitt they do not get pot-bound, 
for directly this is the case the leaves become sickly and pale, and 
generally the green fly then attacks them, and the plant starts for bloom 
prematurely. There are certain varieties for early blooming that are 
j)articularly adapted for it ; those varieties of course would suffer by 
being allowed to get pot-bound, as the blooms of those would be in 
perfection before such liability from growth or hot weather. 

The best place for growing Cinerarias is in a or frame. The 
height required would be just enough to allow the flower stems to he* 
clear of the sashes when in bloom ; as all are aware that the nearer 
these plants are to the glass the better will be their general appearance 
and health. At all seasons of their growth the plants should have all 
the air possible, except ivhen the iveather is severe, and will not admit 
of so doing. In fine mild days in winter the lights should be taken off, 
so as to give them the benefit of it to dry up damp, &c., that wet 
weather will cause to take place. Should the wind he blowing at any 
time from the east, the lights should he slightly tilted on the side 
contrary to the direction in which the wind is blowing, as easterly dry 
winds retard their growth, and cause them to be unhealthy. In the 
winter a slight bank of dung should be raised outside the brickwork ol' 
the pit or frame, to keep off* frost at nights. When the weather is very 
severe, let a good coating of straw and mats be placed on the top of tin* 
lights, as great care must be taken to exclude all frost, for the least 
frost destroys these plants. In winter, when frosty weather continues 
for some time, if the covering is removed from Ok tof) of the lights to 
admit a little sunlight, if only for an hour, it will be found beneficial to 
the plants, as long confinement in the dark causes them to damp off; 
but this can in a great measure be subdued, by having the bottom of 
the frame prepared in the following manner. Supposing, of course, 
that the ground the frame or pit is on is well drained, and the bottom 
of the pit level with the walk on the outside, there should be placed 
about three inches of rough materials, as bricks, crocks, or any other 
thing to carry away the water quickly ; let it be well rammed, to be as 
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solid as possible, and on the top of the same finish off’ with a slight coat 
of coal ashes, to form an even surface to place the plants on. This will 
be found in winter to be (piite dry, and of course no damp will arise; 
and being protected from frost, no other })recautions Avill be found 
nccessarv for their safe keeping in winter. If the pit or frame be near 
a grecnliouse, or stove heated with liot water, and where it will be 
convenient to construct a branch-pipe through the pit, so much the 
better, as the above f)recantionarv attentions would not be requisite 
wlien sufficient lieat could be turned on to do the double duty of 
keeping out frost and dam}). Where convenient T recommend ils 
adoption. 

As the plants come in bloom they maybe removed to the greenhouse 
or conservatory, he kept shaded, and have plenty of air ; they will then 
continue in beauty for a long period. When they have done blooming, 
any variety that it is intended to pro})agate iVorn should (after seed 
is saved from it) be f)lac(‘d in a frame in a shadv part of the garden, 
removing about an inch of the top soil to allow scniie fine fresh soil to 
be placed around the ])lant in its stead ; this will l)e found us('ful for 
the young off-shoots or suckers, as they break iij) from the bottom. 
Watering at this })oint of their culture should he a})plied very s})aringly, 
or the })lant will |)erish ; in fact, what I recommend them to be })Iaced 
in a frame for, is to preserve them at this time from rain and damp. 15y 
keeping them so for a short time, offshoots will be found to break uf) 
from the bottom, which must be removed ; cutting them off in the 
fresh mould, and as close tf) the main stem as possible. They will then 
be found to strike very free. In pre})aring the cutting-})ot for the 
reception of these young shoots, let them be well drained with crocks, 
then some siftings, uy)on whicli the same kind of soil as is used for the 
plants, only sifted finer and a greater (piantity of sand in it, upon 
which, covered with a coat of, say about half an inch thick, to y)revent 
the cuttings from damping off. After inserting the cuttings, give them 
a slight watering, and when well <lrained, })lac(^ the })ot under a common 
hand-glass or frame, and let it be kept close. Very little will be re(juired 
to be done to them before they are rooted, except shading or removing a 
dead leaf. Scarcely any water should be given, as the humidity of a 
close frame is nearly sufficient until wdl rooted. When they an‘ rooted, 
put them in small pots and keep them close for a day or two, then 
give a little air ; increase gradually. Whilst the plants are young 
they require a little extra care, as the mildew is ajit to attack them ; if 
so, immediately dust the parts affected with sulfjhur. Green-fiy is the 
greatest enemy to Cinerarias ; thrips, too, sometimes make their 
appearance, but both may be destroyed by fumigating with tobacco, or 
syringing over and under with tobacco-water, where fumigating is not 
easily done. It will be necessary to fwniyate two or three niyhis in 
s'uccession, as the first smoking in general only stapifies them, and the 
next day they arc at WT^rk again, and a sjieedy new progeny soon 
appears. 

In raising seedling Cinerarias, it will he necessary to select a })lant as 
dwarf-growing as possible of each decided colour; they should be 
placed by themselves in a jnt or frame, and sow in pots or pans, as 
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follows : Let them be drained, similar to those recommended for 
cuttings, but on the surface let some fine sandy soil he used, covering 
the seeds lightly witli the same, and in a few days the seedlings will he 
up. Let them remain in the j)an until they are, large enough to be 
liandled safely, wlien they may he potted and treated as before rec(nn- 
jnended for cuttings. Should any of the seedlings have a tendency to 
grow tall and rank, let thorn ho dostroyed, as they will not have a flower 
worthy of notice, and the tall growth, too, renders it unsightly. 

Ly pursuing the above method of treatnumt, I am sure the readers of 
this article may grow tliem to perfection. Lho al)ove mode of treat- 
ment is adopted in tliis Nurs(‘ry, and it is generally known tiuit my 
: espe(‘t(‘d employers liave grown, as well as raised, the finest specimeiis 
and varieties in cultivation. 

Annexed is a list of thirty-six ot‘ th(‘ Irest now out : 

At/vancer, clear wdiite with blue edging, splendid form, light disc. 

Jhi H'unif, fine crimson-carmine, good, stiif pi tal. 

Catharin(^ JJajies, wliite and |>urple, very striking flower. 

Claude Meluotle, fine rich plum-coloured, line form. 

Charles Dlchcus, jmrple-puee, large llower, firbt-rate Idrni. 

( 'harlot tuj whi((‘ anil hrighf earmine, with extra fine (pialities. 

(■(fuslellallou, clear white, with a clear fine blue edging, extra. 

('(atsplvua, ]nire white*, fine-fonned flower. 

('rilcrion^ porcelain IjIiu* tijiped with white, good form and habit. 

Dnhe of WeUttKjiou, deep jmrple-blue, rich colour, fine Ihnn. 

EhvLrUy violet- pur])le with distinct liglit eye. 

Empress Evfjeuie, wliitc* with violet-crimson edging, extra. 

Estelle, large white with puce edging, very free bloomer. 

Eloile de Vaise, white with a plum edging, fine form, extra. 

Carl and, wliite and rosy-purple, fine form, (xtni. 

John. lUdI, fine ))lue, good flower, the best of its colour. 

hate Kearnetp the best clear white self, fine iorm. 

LahUiche, deeji blue, tine dwarf habit, splendid flower. 

Lady Camay s, white, with deep blue edging. 

Lady Unme Camphell^ white with a blue edging, good form. 

Lady of the Lake, fine white and lavender, large flower. 

Lord /\dmerstoH, (h‘ep blue, dwarf, and very free bloomer. 

Lord Stamford, wliite, finely edged with porcelain blue, spleiiili 
form ; decidedly one of the best flowers yet raisiMl. 

Maryuerife f Anjou, dark crimson, maroon disc*, flue hold petal. 

Marianne, white and rosy-criuisoii, rpiite round, stifl’ petal. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert, shaded purple, fine hold thuver. 

Mrs. Jieevher Stome, white, with purple edging aiul disc. 

Mrs. Sidney Herbert, white and carmim*, distinct and flue. 

Mr. Seay rare, good dark blue, extra good (jualiyv. 

Nonsuf^h, crimson plum, fine form, good flow'cr. 

Novelty, damson, with light tUsc, large rieli flower, extra. 

J^ietnrata, clear white, with deeji edging of rosy purfde, lavender 
disc, S[»leudid form; the best in cultivation. 

Prinee Arthur, scarlet crimson, flne stout flower, extra. 

Rosalind, white, tijiped with purple, grey disc, splendid form. 
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Rosy Moniy crimson and white, fine petal. 

Tyrian Queen, fine blue, extra good form. 

The above varieties would form an unequalled collection. Almost all 
colours are there. 


HISTORY OF FLOWER-GARDENS. 


IIV AX AMATEUR FLORIST, MIDDLESEX. 

It does not appear that either the Greeks or Romans indulged a taste 
for flowers ; none at least that would imply their having gardens set 
apart for the culture of these pleasing objects ; or that they evt r 
endeavoured to improve their own wild and indigenous plants, or 
imported others from foreign countries. We can only consider tlu' 
florid description of the garden of Alcinous as the cfliision of poetr} ; 
and those of Cicero and Pliny were only vineyards with grottos, 
alcoves, and arbours. It is not, in fact, above two centuries ago thjit 
our gardens ^vere probably, in point of taste as well as of products, 
even inferior to those of the Greeks and Romans ; and for the most 
of the embellishments w'e now possess oF flower- l)eds, shrubberies, and 
conservatories, we are indebted to foreign countries. The nations 
among whom a taste for flowers was first discovered to prevail in 
modern times were China, Turkey, and Persia. The vegetable 
treasures of the eastern world were assembled at Constantinople, 
whence they passed into Italy, Germany, and Holland, and from the 
latter into England ; and since botany has assumed the character oi* a 
science, we have laid the whole world under contribution for trees, and 
shrubs, and flowers, which we have not only made our own, but 
generally improved in beauty and vigour. The passion for flowers 
preceded that of ornamental gardening, which still continued to be 
totally destitute of taste. The Dutch system of straight walks, enclosed 
by high clipped hedges of Yew or Holly, everywhere prevailed, and 
Tulips and Ilyacinths bloomed under the sheltered windings of the 
“ walls of Troy,” most ingeniously traced in box. 

Notwithstanding all the ridicule that has been directed against Rrown 
and Repton, we are certainly indebted to them, in no small degree, for 
expelling the stiff formality of the Dutch system of ornamental gar- 
dening, and enlarging our })rospects by the exchange of walls and high 
trimmed hedges for the sunk fence. Rut the person who succeeded in 
bringing us back to the point nearest to nature was Kent. It was he 
who, as Walpole observed, chastened and polished, not transformed, 
the living landscape. Where the united plumage of the ancient wood 
extended wide its undulating canopy, and stood venerably in darkness, 
Kent thinned the foremost ranks, and lel't but so many detached and 
scattered trees as softened the approach of gloom, and blended the 
chequered light with the thus lengthened shadows of the remaining 
columns. From this time the taste in pleasure-grounds, shrubberies, 
and ornamental gardening has gradually improved, and may now be 
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said to have reached a degree of excellence in this island unrivalled in 
any other part of the globe. 

It is certain that no country on earth can boast the assemblage of 
shrubs and flowers now to be found in Britain. Most countries have a 
predilection for some particular plants, wliile all the rest are dis- 
regarded. In Turkey, for instance, the flowers which, after the Rose, 
are principally esteemed, are the Ranunculus and Tulip, the latter of 
which grows wild in tlie Levant ; but through accident, weakness, or 
disease, few plants acc^uire so many tints, variegations, and figures as 
the Tulip. This gaudy flower was first cultivated in Italy about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, under the name of Tulipa, 
obviously derived from tuliband, which in Turkish signifies a turban. 

{To he continued.) 


ON THE EUPHORBIA JACQUINIELORA, 

(OR EULGENS). 

MV A NOBLKMAN’s KI.OWEK-MAK DKX KM. 

Iv we take a retrospect of the plants that have been introduced into 
the stoves of Great Britain within some few years, not one lias pre- 
ference to the Eupbori)ia Jac(piiniflora (or fuigens) : the length of 
time the flowers continue expanded, the elegant growth of the plant, 
if properly managed, and its ver}" long spikes of rich orange-scarlet 
flow'crs, give it a decided pre-eminence among stove plants. This 
lovely plant is a native of Mexico, and was introduced into Germany a 
few' years ago, through Baron Kerwinski, and from thence into Britain 
by Mr. Runch. 

Cultiimtion . — Mix equal quantities of loam, peat, and rotten cow' 
dung witli a little sand. If cow^ dung cannot be got, any very rotten 
manure will do. Cuttings will strike very freely in sand. After 
they are struck, pot them off into sixty pots, and shift them regularly 
as the pots become full of roots. It is very necessary to stop tlie 
terminal shoots frequently, otherwise the plant will grow very tall and 
slender, and, as gardeners term it, be long-legged. When the pot is 
full of roots the plant will flower, even if it be small ; but it must be 
observed, that if cultivators desire to have large plants, they must 
shift them frecpiently until they wish them to display their beauteous 
flowers. It is a charming plant for winter and early spring bloom ; in 
fact, by proper treatment, a succession can be had all the year, and 
nothing more lovely than spikes a foot or more long of its showy 
brilliant blossom, each flower nearly the size of a sixpence. It docs 
well in a hot-bed frame of moderate temperature, as well as in the 
stove. It may be kept during winter in the greenhouse, but must, 
during the season of rest, be kept nearly dry, and give water when you 
want again to promote its growth. 
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WINDOW-GARDENING.— THE GENUS CACTI. 

UY MR. .1. RANI'JILY TANTON. 

Allow me once more, through the medium of your excellent and pre^ 
vieux work, to accede to the wishes of a lady botanist who is well- 
known in the world, not only as a great patron of the science of flori- 
culture, but her merits as a botanist stand unrivalled. At this fair 
member’s request, I wish to forward a few brief remarks on the above 
magnificent tribe of plants : 

It is universally knowm that the (^actacem is an extensive order, con- 
taining a vast many succulents, chiefly inhabitants of the New World, 
and America appears to be the exclusive station of this order. They 
are abundant in the trojiics, and hot, dry, exposed situations appear to 
be their favourite resort, for which they are peculiarly adapted by hav- 
ing imperfect evaporating pores on their epidermis, a circumstance 
which has long been shown, that accounts for the excessively succulent 
state of their tissue. These plants are of various habits and cha- 
racters, but now separated into several distinct genera, as Cereus, 
Echinocactus, Melocactiis, Marnillaria, Opuntia, &c.; and by many 
authorities the original genus is entirely superseded ; but lieing regarded 
as the type of a remarkable and large order, it is thought by some it 
should be retained. It cannot, however, be said to contain but a few 
species, these being divided into two sections, one for stove culture, the 
other for the cool greenhouse. The latter is the section of which I now 
treat, being most proper for vnndow ornaments^ likewise better suited 
for the cultivation they would receive at the hands of those who are 
ordained to rule and govern domestic economy, and similar household 
affairs. In taking tlie cultivation of the (/reenhouse species and varie- 
ties under consideration, I observe they are of the easiest possible cul- 
ture ; likewise in propagation, as pieces taken from the plant any time 
during summer (the earlier the better) and laid on a shelf or similar 
place for at least one week, then planting them in pots filled with mode- 
rately dry compost ; the pot well-drained, and giving little or no water, 
as circumstances may require, till they are fully established ; and should 
the period happen late in autumn, water must be withheld till the fol- 
lowing spring, at which time they will require shifting. These plants 
delight in a rich soil, composed of fibrous loam, leaf mould, and 
reduced manure, mixed up with numerous pieces of broken bone and 
small potsherds, and a quantity of them placed at the bottom of the 
pot, that an effective passage may be secured, as all Cactaceous plants 
are very impatient of excessive moisture. When the plants have at- 
tained the required maximum size, they will require the soil renewed 
once a year, and to be liberally watered during the summer and grow- 
ing season, with a gradual reduction as the resting season advances, 
and which is the period most precarious, as the plants during winter, 
in sitting-rooms, acquire a very languid apjiearance, which the attendant 
is often led to conclude arises from want of water, and consequently 
applies it, which is most injurious, for at this season the vital powers 
are stopped ; the plants cannot, therefore, take up and assimilate that 
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which is thus supplied. Therefore, if their resting season is not 
attended to in due form, a production of ill-formed shoots instead of 
flowers will be the result, if the plant is not even destroyed. Conse- 
quently rest (as I pointed out in a previous article) is the foundation- 
stone of a successful bloom. At early spring, blossom buds will appear, 
and when they have attained a necessary degree of development, water 
must be applied, commencing gradually and moderately at first, and the 
flourishing buds will begin to swell rapidly. Then an ai)plication, twice 
a week, of diluted manure- water, made from sheep and pigeon’s dung 
will be very beneficial at this period. The plants become gross feeders 
till their petals begin to unfold, when the manure- water may be with- 
held till after flowering, when it must be again resumed to support the 
rapid growth which then ensues ; at the completion of which the 
plant should be removed outside the window, or in a situation com- 
manding a full sun to ripen their wood net;essary for the support of 
the blossom the ensuing year ; and by aticrulmy to the last-mentioned 
rule, the progress of the plants will be an uninterrupted course of vigour, 
and the resulting bloom most satisfactory. As regards inuring, many 
of the stove species may, by the above treatment, be brought to flourish 
in the sitting or drawing-room window, among which is the beautiful 
Kpinhyllum Inmcatwn, which plant, althongli under many appellations, 
1 here choose to continue the name by which it is commonly known — 
(there are three varieties of it, too, equally handsome, namely, purple, 
rose, and flesh-colour). The generic name Epiphyllum is derived from 
the Greek epi, upon, and p^iyUon, a leaf, in allusion to the station of 
the flowers upon the leaf-like branches. The most beautiful of the 
greenhouse group is the Cereus speciosissimus, as its generic name 
imjdies, being derived from the Latin word cereiiSy signifying like 

wiix ; referring to the shoots of some of the species being easily bent. 
According to many pliysiologists, the fruits of many of the Cacti are 
extensively used as an article of dessert, many of them being similar 
ill properties to that of currants ; others are valued as palliatives of 
intermittent fever, in consequence of their refreshing subacid juice. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF GREENHOUSE TLANTS. 

BY THE FOUKMaN OF A LONDON NlOKsERV. 

On account of the variety and number of greenhouse plants, it is 
rather difficult to reduce them to any one certain rule ; not only 
because they are less expensive, and consequently more cultivated, but 
also that our milder climates, are found to produce plants in greater 
abundance than the Torrid Zones. Therefore the business of shifting 
is, in general, a weighty concern. To be enabled to execute it with 
regularity, every preparation should be previously made, and the dif- 
ferent sorts of mould laid up in a shed ; as well to keep them from 
becoming too wet for use by sudden showers, as from getting too dry 
by the action of the sun, or arid winds, which may be expected at this 
season. Also on wet days (if nothing more urgent is to be done) let a 
quantity of old broken pots he made small, to serve for draining the 
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tenderer sorts ; the coarse siftings of peat being sufficient for the 
stronger growing kinds. Whilst I write about the general potting) 1 
must observe, at any other time, re-pot when a plant requires it. 

Things being thus in readiness about the middle or end of May, the 
general shifting should be commenced : in order to which, let some of 
the plants be carried to the shed, and carefully proceeded with ; observ- 
ing, above all things, not to injure the roots, but gently to loosen them 
with the hand in such manner, that the mat of roots, which is gene- 
rally formed on the outside, may not remain entire ; whereby they will 
soon strike into the fresh mould that encompasses them ; very long 
roots may be shortened. 

Greenhouse plants for the most part require a considerable share of 
pot room, as many of them are very free growers ; but still great cau- 
tion is necessarj^ to avoid over potting the tender weak growing kinds. 
When shifted, let them be tied up, if requisite, and well watered. It 
will be also necessary to shade them for a few days from the influence 
of the sun and winds until they are perfectly established in the fresli 
mould. Any dead or ill-grown j)arts can now be with propriety cut 
away, so as to give the heads a regular neat appearance ; by observing 
this process, it will be found, that though a temporary check may be 
the consequence, they will soon flourish and do much credit to the 
operator by their healthy appearance and progress. 

Jt being mentioned that shelter, and occasional shade is necessary 
for a few days when they are first placed in the greenhouse, I must 
add, that should the weather prove dark and cloudy, this work may be 
omitted : however, if hot, sunny weather ensue, it will be indispensably 
necessary ; and also, to syringe them overhead twice or thrice a-day 
when first potted. 

By the end of May it will be time to prepare the out-door depart- 
ments in which it is intended the plants should stand during the 
summer months. 

The most eligible situations for this purpose are the north aspect of 
vacant walls or hedges, where they will be a little shaded from the 
noonday sun, or between rows of close hedges, particularly planted 
and solely appropriated to this purpose. I can by no means espouse 
or recommend the practice of setting them close under the shade oi' 
branches of large trees, as the plants are thereby inevitably drawn into 
a weak state in a few weeks, and those who adopt such situations are 
not unfrequently under the disagreeable necessity of throwing away 
many of perhaps their most rare plants every autumn ; and even those 
that remain will have a bad, unsightly appearance. Indeed shelter 
from the winds is the great desideratum, to prevent their being upset ; 
for in my opinion most greenhouse plants are fond of the warmth of the 
sun, except when recently potted, provided their roots are kej>t 
moderately moist. Let us look for a moment to the arid mountains oi 
the Cape, and there we shall find them exposed to its full glare, ami 
perhaps without water for months : their roots, however, can penetrate 
deeper there than they can possibly do in pots, so that life is preserved, 
and as soon as the periodical rains commence, they resume in a very 
little time their verdure, and '‘breathe their balmy fragrance all around.’” 
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Some gardeners’ practice is to plunge them amongst the shrubs and 
flowers of the pleasure-ground; this answers pretty well with the 
strong growing kinds, such as myrtles, geraniums, coronillas, &c., old 
j)lants or supernumeraries that will not be wanted to house in the 
autumn, and even has a very pretty effect when judiciously done ; but 
it will by no means do for the tenderer species. Therefore, upon the 
whole, the most unexceptionable situations are such as at the same 
time afford a moderate portion of shade, and are so situated as to break 
the force of those strong gales which frequently blow in the summer 
and early autumn months, and yet allow that free circulation of air so 
necessary to the well-being of plants in general, and at all seasons. 
Having fixed on the place they are to stand, it must be thoroughly 
cleansed from weeds, and the hedges, if any, neatly clipped. It should 
then be well rolled, to make it perfectly firm and level ; over it a layer of 
good lime, slacked, and made into the consistency of thick whitewash, 
mixed with gas tar, should be poured, and allowed to soak into the 
surface: this is a preventative against worms getting into the pots, 
which is always injurious to the plants. When this is dry, let about an 
inch of finely-sifted gravel or sand be regularly laid on and firmly rolled. 

Being thus prepared, the plants may be brought out and set regu- 
larly and level on the surface, in whatever form may best suit the 
situation, or the fancy of the proprietor. Even on this subject a few 
observations may not be unnecessary. 

Therefore, in placing them, it should be endeavoured to give them a 
loose, easy, but yet judicious manner ; which is by far more handsome 
than the stiff, shorn-like front, admired by some : any plants that may 
be in flower should be placed in conspicuous situations, but not so as to 
make the clump look in the least tawdry ; simplicity and neatness are 
the principal objects to be considered in this as well as the other 
decorations of the flower-garden. Another circumstance to be remem- 
bered is, that now as their summer-growth commences, it will be neces- 
sary to allow each plant sufficient room to spread according to its 
natural habit of growing : and also to be careful that the curious tender 
sorts (which are frequently the most valuable) are not crowded by the 
large free-growing kinds. Indeed they should be set, as well as heaths, 
in a separate clump, as they lose a good deal of their interest, by being 
confounded with large showy plants that attract the eye, at the first 
glance, from the more delicate and minute, but to many not less attrac- 
live species. 

Should the weather prove dry when they are thus set in their clumps, 
t hey must be freely watered, particularly in the afternoon, when the sun 
has nearly ran his course. A good washing, also, with an engine, or 
syringe, at times, in the absence of the sun, will be of considerable 
service to them ; but if any individual plant should at any time become 
too wet, let it be placed apart from the rest, and not watered again until 
it evidently requires it. This is a circumstance which I shall have 
occasion to mention hereafter ; all that is necessary now, for a few 
weeks, is to pick off dead or withered leaves, and weeds of every 
description ; and a regular attention to the directions already given. 



PLANS OF FLOWER-GARDENS.— By T. Rutoer, Esq. 

No. 12. 

A copy on an enlarged scale of the annexed design was furnished 
at the request of a friend, and, being approved of, 1 had it carried 
into effect. The circle stands in the middle of Morice-square, in the 



town of Devonport, and is enclosed by a dwarf wall, coped with stone, 
and surmounted by an iron palisade. The basin in the centre has a 
fountain, and is well stocked with gold and silver fishes. The recesses, 
one on each side of the basin, are intended for garden seats, to lie 
overshaded by trellis- work and creepers. A place for a seat is also 
provided at the farthest part of the circle, opposite the entrance. 
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The portions of grass, with the grass verges, give a lively appearance 
to the whole, as well as flowers, which are liberally supplied and 
interspersed among the choice and light-growing shrubs during the 
summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Some of the Handsome Plants of China. — “ Ah, you have 
come back ! ” “Are you well V* “ How did the plants get home?” 
“ Were they much admired in England?” were the questions which 
were rapidly put to me hy the old nurseryman and his sons ; at the 
same time they brought a chair, and asked me to sit down under the 
awning of the cottage. I told them that most of them had arrived 
safely in England, and that they had been greatly admired. This 
garden contains many of the beautiful plants introduced by the Horti- 
cultural Society of London, from 1843 to 184G. Amongst some pots 
at the entrance there were fine plants, of the now well-known WeigeJa, 
the pretty Tndiyofera decora, Forsyfhia virkliasbna, and a fine white 
variety of fVistaria Sinensis. Round the sides of the ditch were many 
magnificent specimens of Edgeivorthia chrgsardha, and Gardenia florida 
Fortuniana, growing in the open ground. Some of the Gardenias were 
4 feet high and 1.5 feet in circumference. When covered wdth its large 
camellia- looking blossoms, it is extremely handsome, and at all times 
forms a pretty evergreen bush. In a bed in the middle of the garden 
the white variety of Platycodon grandijlonis was in full bloom, and 
near it a bed of Dielytra spectahUis. Both these looked very hand- 
some, particularly the latter ; its large purse-like blooms, of a clear red 
colour, tipped with white, and hanging down gracefully from a curved 
spike, and its mountain-like leaves, render it a most interesting plant, 
and one which will become a favourite in English gardens. Several 
kinds of roses were growing in pots, and amongst them the new yellow’, 
or salmon-coloured, introduced by the Horticultural Society. This 
rose deserves more notice at home than it has yet had ; doubtless it 
will be more thought of when it is better known and properly treated. 
It should be planted out at the foot of a w^all with a southern or 
western aspect, and allowed to scramble over it. It grow’s rapidly ; 
the flowers are of a striking colour, and are produced in great pro- 
fusion. Fine }>lants of Viburnum plicatum, and V. macrocephatum, 
were also noticed, both in pots and also in the open ground. I also 
observed some young plants of the interesting palm-tree {Chamerops 
excelsa ?), which I have already noticed in the earlier pages of this 
work. It is perfectly hardy about Shanghae, and thrives there, unpro- 
tected, throughout the severest winters. There were other palms, yet 
this was the only one that seemed hardy. Here were also some beau- 
tiful peach-trees, with double flowers. Two of these have already been 
described by Dr. Lindley, and named the double white, and double 
crimson peaches. But, fine as these undoubtedly are, there is a third. 
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far more beautiful and striking than either of them. This produces 
large double white flowers, which are striped with red or crimson lines 
like a carnation. A tree of this variety, in full bloom, is one of the 
most beautiful objects that can be imagined. These double peaches 
seem to be particularly well adapted for forcing, as they form their 
flower-buds fully in autumn, and are ready to burst into bloom with 
the first warm days in spring. A little artificial heat, therefore, will 
bring them into full flower about the new year, or any time from that 
period up to March. As spring flowers, they are highly prized by the 
(/hinese. Itinerant gardeners carry them about the streets for sale in 
the northern Chinese towns. The flower-buds were then just begin- 
ning to expand ; the buyer puts them into pots, gives them a little 
water, and places them in his window or sitting-room. In a day or two 
the buds burst, and the little tree is one mass of bloom. In this state 
all the three varieties are very beautiful ; but I think the carnation- 
striped one is the handsomest of them all. In the centre of the South 
Garden there is the family tomb — a large mound of earth, covered witli 
many pretty flowers. Here the old man’s forefathers, for many gene- 
rations, lie buried, and here he will sleep among the flowers beloved in 
his lifetime. This garden contains a good assortment of shrubs and 
trees which have been longer known than those I have enumerated. 
There are some beds of Reeve’s Spinea (<S\ lleev€sian(i)y a beautiful 
shrub ; the Chinese Juniper, IJihmcus mjriacusy Wistaria sinenm, 
LagerstrfBniiaSy plums, and the favourite La-mae {Chimonanthns), with 
which Chinese ladies decorate their hair. I had now made the circuit 
of the garden, and came to the little wooden bridge, by which I entered, 
to the gardener’s house. 

When I reached Chusan, in latitude 30"' north, I found a 
remarkable change in the appearance of the vegetation. Tro- 
pical forms had entirely disappeared, or were rarely met with. 
Although the summers were as warm, or even warmer than they 
were in the south, yet the winters were nearly as cold as those 
we have in England. At this place, and all over the provinces of 
Che-kiang and Kiang-nan, the Glycine seemed to be at home. It 
grew wild on every hill-side, scrambling about in the hedges by the 
footpaths, and hanging over and dipping its leaves and flowers into the 
canals and mountain streams. But by far the most beautiful effect is 
))roduced when it attaches itself to the stems and branches of other 
trees. This is not unfrequent in Nature, and is often copied by the 
Chinese, and introduced into their gardens. One can scarcely imagine 
anything more gorgeous or beautiful than a large plant of this kind, in 
full bloom. Its main and larger branches are entwined round every 
branch of the tree, and from them hundreds of small ones hang down 
until they nearly touch the ground. The whole of the branches are 
covered with flower-buds, which a day or two of warm weather brings 
rapidly forward into bloom. To form an idea of the effect produced 
by these thousands of long lilac racemes, one must imagine a floral 
cascade, or a weeping-willow covered with the flowers of the Glycine. 
There are some large specimens of this kind on the Island of Chusan ; 
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one in particular was most striking. Not content with monopolising 
one tree, it had scrambled over a whole clump, and formed a pretty 
harbour underneath. When I saw it last it was in full flower, and had 
a most charming appearance. The Chinese are fond of growing the 
Glycine on trellis-work, and forming long covered walks in the garden, 
or arbours and porticos in front of their doors. There is a remarkable 
specimen in the garden of a mandarin, at Ning-po. Growing in com- 
pany with it is the fine new variety introduced lately by the Horticul- 
tural Society of London, and described in the Journal of the Society. 
In foliage and general habit the two kinds are nearly alike, but the 
new one bears long racemes of pure white flowers. The kind old 
gentleman to whom the garden belonged allowed me to make layers 
of this plant on the top of his house ; and during the summer months, 
when 1 was travelling in other districts, attended to them and watered 
them with his own hands. I visited several nursery-grounds, about 
ten or twelve miles to the eastward of Shanghae. In one of these 
nurseries I found a yellow Camellia, and it was in bloom when I bought 
it. It is certainly a most curious plant, although not very handsome. 
The flowers belong to the Anemone, or Warratah class : the outer petals 
are of a French-white, and the inner ones of a primrose-yellow. It 
appears to be a very distinct species in foliage, and may probably turn 
out more hardy than any of its race. — Fortune's Journal to the Tea 
Countries of China* 

Plants for Pillar Decoration. —Experience of the usefulness 
of the common Heliotrope (Heliotropium peruvianunfi) enables me to 
come forward as its advocate ; and I can justly place it foremost in the 
rank of plants for adorning pillars, wires, or any other suitable situation 
of a cool conservatory where a graceful pyramidal appearance would be 
deemed an acquisition. Few lovers of plants and flowers pass through 
our conservatory without granting their tribute of praise on the subject 
under notice, which runs up a pillar to the height of 14 feet, and about 
3 feet diameter at the base, tapering in its upward progress to a couple 
of leading shoots, forming a pyramid of pendent branches, with clusters 
of flowers hanging gracefully from the extremities of each of them. I 
find it requisite to pinch all the laterals proceeding from last year’s 
growth of the leader, or any other strong shoot protruding without the 
boundary ; it induces them to throw out a number of weaker stump or 
flowering shoots, checking their vigour and benefiting those underneath, 
by directing the current of sap to tiiem ; and from their spurred nature 
from repeated prunings they break with more shoots than are required ; 
the weakest should be weeded out, to allj^w the others the benefit of 
the sun and air, when they will shoot out rapidly and produce that 
much-admired form, the pyramid. The usefulness of this plant for the 
conservatory or cut bloom may be best understood when I say, that 
during nine months of the year it is covered with bloom. I believe it 
would prove perpetual were pruning not requisite to keep it in form. 
That operation is performed in the beginning of March ; in a few 
weeks after, it is covered with a lively green, and its growth encouraged 
during that season with frequent waterings of liquid manure, which are 
discontinued in August. After that time, the plants placed upon the 
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soil wherein it grows supply it plentifully with the water that has 
passed through them ; and the increasing moisture of the atmosphere 
and withdrawal of sun heat make its wants more moderate. An 
interesting companion opposite to it- in habit and foliage resembling 
it very much, whilst in the colour of the flowers it forms a decided 
contrast — is the lovely and rich scarlet-flowered Salvia gesneriflora. 
Under the same treatment as the Heliotrope it thrives equally well, and 
flowers abundantly during the winter and spring months. Sollya 
linearis, covering a third pillar, may be classed next it in usefulness for 
cut bloom ; but it is inferior to none of the former in exhibiting a 
graceful habit, densely studded over with its lovely blue blossoms. It 
is said to grow best in a mixture of peat and sand ; here it grows luxu- 
riantly and blooms profusely during the entire spring and summer. 

(2V he continued.) 

Insects on Carnations. — During the past month I have found 
numbers more than ordinary of a small black fly nestling in groups in 
the hearts and on the tender leaves of the Carnations and Picotces 
under my care ; my Camellia buds were similarly attacked last season, 
I have found an infusion of the young tips of Elder (scalded by boiling 
water, and when cold used through a fine rosed pot over-head), not 
only to destroy the black fly, but to keep away the green fly also ; and 
it does not j)rove in any way injurious to the growing stock ; a sliglit 
discoloration of the foliage may follow its application, but this is 
removed by the first shower of rain. — J, Creed, W ace-cottage, Holloivay. 
{Gardeners" Chronich,) 

Winter-blooming Pelargonium. — I have found Bennett’s 
Fanny to be an excellent variety for winter flowering. During three 
seasons I have had it in full blossom in a cool house shortly after 
Christmas. In habit it is very dwarf, the truss is large, and carried 
well up above the foliage. The upper petals are very dark, the lower 
ones pink, with a large clear white centre, and edged all round with a 
white belt ; it is very showy and attractive, and a profuse bloomer, 
flowering freely even in very small pots. I'liose who make bouquets 
during winter should not be without it. — R. Francis, Florist, Worcester. 

Beautiful Bed of Flowers at Claremont. — “This new bed 
was made with the old rose-scented Geranium {Pelaryonivmyraveolens), 
mixed with the Verbena, Robinson" s Defiance. It was a large circle, 
and the Geranium was quite thick all over the space ; and very likely 
few other Verbenas could stand so much smothering, for I could hardly 
see a leaf of the Defiance, but the bloom was as regular and thick as if 
there was no Geranium in the bed, and well up above the leaves, 
making the deception complete a short way off.” — {Dr. Beaton, 
Cottage Gardener^ 

Means of Fastening Leather upon Metal. — The metal is 
washed with a hot solution of gelatine, and the leather, previously 
steeped in a hot infusion of gall-nuts, pressed upon the surface and 
allowed to cool. It then adheres so firmly that it cannot be separated 
without tearing. — Allegemeine Poly tech. Zeituny, March 18.52. — Phar- 
maceutical Journal. 




culuses in patches are very showy. Tulips ; plant immediately. A bed 
with raised sides six inches high is usually preferred, and having the 
surface of the bed a few inches higher in the middle tlian the sides. 
Let the bulbs be covered four inches deep. Hyacinths for a bed should 
be planted directl^^ Auriculas, Polyanthuses, &c. ; allow a free circula- 
tion of air between tlie sides of the pots, raise the frame a few inches, 
and leave an opening. Carnations, &c. ; have all air possible, l)ut guard 
from excess of rain and severe frost. Dahlias ; take upon a dry day ; 
allow the stem to remain about half a yard long at present ; in a fort- 
night afterwards eut it to six inches or less, if tolerably dry. Chiysan- 
themums ; allow all air possible, to prevent them being drawn up 
weakly. Every other watering at the roots must be wdth liquid manure. 
Thin the flower-beds, and if required for exhibition only retain one 
flower to a shoot. 

Pink and Pansy Beds. — Have small sticks pricked among the 
shoots to prevent the plants being twisted off by the wdiid. Mildew 
sometimes attacks Carnations, Pinks, and Pansies, and causes the leaves 
to be spotted ; dust the foliage under and over with sulphur. Ilelly- 
hocks — the sooner planted, the better will they bloom. Lobelias of 
the tall class, in beds, should be taken up and placed in shallow pans or 
boxes, closely together ; give but little water during winter ; they may 
be kept in any cool place free from frost and damp. Verbenas ; keep 
near the glass, give all air possible ; only preserve from fogs and frost, 
and examine tiie underside of the leaves to see if green- dy be there ; if 
so, fumigate directly. If mildew appears a})ply sulphur, only give 
water to the roots to keep the soil just moist. 

Dress Flower-beds. — Give an addition of fresh soil and manure, 
divide and replant perennials, biennials, &c. Let a liberal profusion of 
spring flowering bulbs and herbaceous perennials, &c., be planted in 
beds and borders near to the dwelling-house, as Crocus, Aconites, Snow- 
drops, Scillas, Hyacinths, early Tulips, &c. ; and Ilepaticas, Double 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, Bromptoii Stocks, 
&c. ; also the little Arabis grandiflora, Draba aizoides. Erica carnca. 
Dielytra spectabilis, Seduin oppositifolia, Turban Ranunculus, and 
Anemones, &c. They produce a cheerful appearance during the spring 
months, and are liandsome to be viewed from the rooms. If severe 
frost occurs, protect beds of bulbs. Prick branches of yew, fir, &c., 
along the sides of Pink or Pansy beds, to break the force of strong 
wind. The stock of bedding plants must be looked after, whether in 
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cutting, pots, or otherwise ; allow plenty of air on all suitable occasions ; 
don’t over^water^ rather hare them nearly dry during the season of 
rest. 

IN THE GREENHOUBB, ftc. 

Pelargoniums,— the show class, give plenty of air, not too 
much water; fumigate if green fly appear. Stop the lead of every 
shoot of the large plants which are wanted to be in bloom in June, 
towards end of month, and also of the young plants struck the past 
summer, to cause them to push side shoots. Azaleas^ for early bloom, 
place in higher heat, and keep those cool which are to bloom late. 
Calceolarias^ keep in a cool place just from frost ; cuttings strike well 
now. TropcBolum tricolorum^ and the other tuberous roots must now 
be potted, if to bloom next season. T. Lobbianum, Hockerianum, &c., 
encourage ; they will bloom through winter. Salvia spleudenst fulgens, 
and gemeriflora encourage; they are fine for autumn and winter 
bloom. Chinese Primroses, repot. Chrysanthemums, keep in airy cool 
situations, Oxalis elegans, and others will bloom by due attention. 
Neapolitan and Russian Violets have in abundance in frames. Ixias, 
&c., now pot and place in a cool situation, or plant out of doors in a 
warm place. Cactus truncatus will now show for bloom. Cinerarias 
keep in a frame near glass, but preserve from frost. A few may be 
forced for winter bloom. 

FORCING STOVE OR PIT. 

Now have a stock of all the winter flowering plants brought in ; 
begin with a temperature of about 5o^, and increase gradually up to 
75°. In addition to all bulbs, see the list in last month’s calendar of 
winter blooming plants. 

Shrubs and Trees. — If evergreen shrubs and trees were not 
planted last month as directed, they should be immediately ; the earlier 
the more successful. 

Plant Roses now ; it is the best time. Give six inches thick of well 
rotted dung to all standard and other roses ; take off a portion of soil, 
lay on the manure, and cover with earth. Prune Hoses of any class 
but the China, Tea, and Banksian. 
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Culture op the Calceolaria. — I make ray first sowing about the middle of July, 
and another about the Ist of August, in pans half filled with drainage, and then filled up 
with a mixture of about two-thirds light loam, the rest peat and leaf-mould in about equal 
proportions, with a good sprinkling of silver-sand, all sifted tolerably fine; the pans must 
then be thoroughly watered, so as to wet every particle of soil, and allowed sufficient time 
to drain before sowing ; the seed may then be sown thinly, and a little finely-sifted soil 
scattered very lightly over it. The pans may be placed beneath a hand-glass, under a north 
wall, or in any other shady situation, and kept tolerably close until the plants make their 
appearance. The pans must be kept moist, merely sprinkling with a very fine-rosed pot ; 
great care is required here, for if they are at all heavily watered, the seed being so very 
fine, is all carried away with the water. When the plants make their appearance, more air 
may be given them ; as soon as they will bear handling, they should be pricked out into 
other pans (prepared in the same manner), about 2 or 3 inches apart. They will soon 
make nice little plants, and may then be potted off singly into 3-inch pots, using a mixture 
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of about two-tbirds tolerably light turfy loam (not sifted), the rest leaf-mould and dung 
from an old mushroom-bed, in about equal proportions, with a good sprinkling of sand ; 
they may then be placed in a cold pit, and allowed plenty of air. The plants will ^n 
progress rapidly ; as they fill their pots with roots, they must be shifted into larger sizes, 
until they are in 8*inch and 1 1-inch pots, which are large enough for any Calceolaria. 
Frequently fumigate, to keep down green fly. In winter just keep frost from them, and 
have plenty of air, and keep rather dry in the pots. As spring advances,* give more, 
and occasionally weak liquid manure. — An ExhibUor, 

Berberis.—'I had not lost sight of the beautiful new Berberis, which I have already 
described, and which I was most anxious to procure, in order to introduce it into Europe. 
I had frequently desired Wang to endeavour to procure me some young plants of it from 
some garden in the neighbourhood, as I could not believe it to be so rare as only to exist 
in the old place where 1 had first seen it. However, he cither could not find it, or, what 
was more probable, he gave himself no trouble about the matter. Knowing the potent 
influence of dollars, 1 called three or four of the family around me one morning, and, 
showing them the leaf which I had brought with me, promised a dollar to any one of 
them who would bring me a small plant of the same shrub. One of them went out 
immediately, and, to my surprise and pleasure, returned in less than five minutes with a 
fresh leaf of the plant in question. ‘‘ That will do,” said I ; “that is just the thing I 
want ; bring me a young plant with good roots, and I will give you the promised reward.” 
They now held a consultation among themselves in an under tone, and at last said that 
the plant in question had some peculiar medical virtues, and that the lucky possessor 
would not part with it, “ Sell me tins one,” said I, “ and you will be able to buy a dozen 
others with the money.” “ No,” one of them replied ; “ my uncle, in whose garden it is 
growing, does not want money ; he is rich enough ; but he requires a little of the plant now 
and then when ho is unwell, and therefore he will not part with it.” This was very pro- 
voking ; but the Chinese were firm, and there was nothing for it but to go, as sailors say, 
“ upon another tack.” This I determined to do. “ Well, at all events,” said I, “let mo 
see the plant ; don’t be afraid, I shall not touch it.” For some time they refused to do 
even this, but through Wang’s influence they were at last induced to consent, and led the 
way down to a small cottage garden, completely covered with weeds. There the beautiful 
shrub was growing, apparently neglected and left to “bloom unseen.” It seemed very 
valuable in the uncle’s estimation, and he would not part with it, although I tried hard to 
induce him to do so. It might be that he really valued its medicinal properties, but as it 
mu^t be common enough in that part of the country, he could easily have replaced it ; it 
was not unlikely, therefore, that he supposed I should offer some very large sum to induce 
him to part with it. 

On the following day another relation of Wang came to me in a secret manner, and 
informed me that he was acquainted with another place where the same plant W’as to be 
had, and that for a consideration he would go and fetch some of it for me. I engaged him 
at once, merely telling him that he must bring young plants with good roots, otherwise 
they would be entirely useless to me. This be faithfully promised to do, and he kept his 
word. In the course of a day lie returned with three good plants, which he sold to me, 
and which I afterwards took back to Shanghae. These are now safely in England. — 
Fortune's Journey to the Tea-districts of China. 

Pansies for Exhibition. — A correspondent, I observe, lately asked for a list of the 
best Show Flowers. The following twenty are excellent, and were selected out of twenty- 
two stands 1 saw exhibited during the past season : 

Sir John Cathcart, Downic’s Beauty, Hales' Monarch, Earl of Mansfield, Flower of the 
Day, Dickson’s Royal Standard, Sir Joseph Paxton, Adela, Duke of Norfolk, Great 
Britain, Sambo, Sir John Franklin, Supreme, Mrs. Beck, Queen of England, Sir Robert 
Peel, Rainbow, France Cycole, Aurora, Euphemix. — J. Smith, 

The Great National Tulip Exhibition, held at the Corn Exchange, 
Nottingham, 1853. — Twelve hundred flowers were placed for competition, and the 
following were in the principal stands, &c., to which prizes were awarded ; and as^ they 
contain all the best kinds, they will furnish our readers with what may serve to assist in 
making purchases of the first-rate for planting next month. By looking over the entire, 
it will bo ascertained which sorts were most general. 

Class A.— -The National Tulip Society’s silver cup of ten guineas, with the following 
inK-ription,— “ Presented to Mr. Joseph Godfrey, for the best twelve dissimilar blooms, at 
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the National Exhibition *of Tulips, held iu Nottingham, 1853,” was awarded to Mr 
Joseph Godfrey, of Chellaston, Derbyshire, for two feathered and two flamed of each 
class, namely, Sovereign, Heroine, Queen Charlotte, Captain White, Triompho Royale, 
Bagot, Magnum Bonum, Orleans, Count, Pilot, Lord Denman, and Camillus. The 
second silver cup of 8/., with a like inscription, W’as awarded to Mr. Thomas Allestree, of 
Draycott, Derbyshire, for Lord Milton, Lord Denman, Triomphe Royale, Duke of 
Devonshire, Gem, Comte de Vergennes, Captain White, David, Aglaia, Sovereign, Salvator 
Rosa, and Heroine. The third silver cup of 6/., with a like inscription, was awarded to 
Mr. Charles Spencer, of Thulston, Derbyshire, for Sovereign, Captain White, Catafalque, 
Polyphemus, Victoria Regina, Lord Denman, Gem, La Bien Aimde, Heroine, Triomphe 
Royale, and Camillus. 

Class B. — A silver cup, of 5/. value, the gift of S. R. P. Shilton, Esq., with the 
following inscription, — “ Presented by S. R. P. Shilton, Esq., honoi-ary secretary, to 
Wilson Marsdcii, for the best twelve dissimilar tulips, at the National Exhibition, held in 
Nottingham, 1853,” was awarded to Mr. Wilson Marsden, of Derby, for the Duke of 
Devonshire, Allen’s Sarah Ann, Triomphe Royale, Earl Douglas, Lady Jane Grey, 
Queen of Violets, Lord Denman, Chellaston Seedling, Pilot, Catherine, Bagot, and 
Polyphemus. The second })rize was awarded to the Rev. Samuel Cre8well,for Bacchante, 
Sphinx, Crown Prince of the Netherlands, Sarah Ann, Polyphemus, Aglaia, Prince of 
Wales, Captain White, Camillus, Emily, Duke of Devonshire, and Lavinia. The third 
prize was aw’arded to Mr. Charles Turner, of Slough, for Pilot, Alexander Magnus, 
Princess Royal, Claudiana, Polyphemus, Magnificent, Captain Wliite, Aglaia, Prince 
Albert, Heroine, Ving, and Van Amburgh. The fourth prize W’as awarded to Mr. Win. 
Parkinson, of Derby, for Lord Milton, Camillus, Beauty of the Plain, Lady Camp, Aglaia, 
Alice Gray, Chellaston Seedling, Lady Stanley, Captain White, Charbonnier, Triomphe 
Royale, and Queen Charlotte. 

The following flowers were considered the most superior ones exhibited : — Princess 
Royal, Queen Charlotte, Salvator Rosa, Lord Denman, Victoria Regina, Heroine, Duke of 
Devonshire, Rose-Ernily, Claudiana, Captain White, Pilot, Clarissima, Lady Stanley, 
Polyphemus, Magnificent, Nymph, Earl of Richmond, Alexander Magnus, Buckley’s 
Beauty, Camilla, General Barnevelt, Due de Savoy, and Black Bagot. The Exhibition 
for 1 854 is to be held in the Surrey /Zoological Gardens, London. 

Class C. — A silver cup, of the value of 5/., the gift of the Nottingham Horticultural 
Society, with the following inscription, — “ Presented by the Nottingham Horticultural 
Society to Mr. Thomas Iloughton, for the best six tulips at the National Exhibition, held 
in Nottingham, May 25, 1853,” was awarded to Mr. Thomas Houghton, of Hempshill, 
Nottinghamshire, for Royal Sovereign, Captain White, Spencer’s First-rate, Princess Royal, 
Heroine, and Aglaia. Second prize to Mr. Robert James Lawrence, of Hampton, Mid- 
dlesex, for Pilot, Charles X., Brown’s Salvator Rosa, Lawrence’s Friend, Clarissima, and 
Aglaia. Third prize to Mr. Richard Clarkson, of Colwick, for Duke, Captain White, 
Bagot, Violet Wallers, Heroine, and Triomphe Royale. Fourth prize to Mr. John 
Edwards, of Holloway, London, for Royal Sovereign, Pilot, Addison, Qiiccn Charlotte, 
Heroine, and Triomphe Royale. Five other prizes were given in this class. 

Class E. — Single Specimens in Classes. — Feathered liizarres. — 1, Sovereign, Mr. 
Joseph Godfrey; 2, Siirpasse Optimus, Mr. William R. Lymbcry ; 3, Surpasse Catafalque, 
Mr. J. Clarke; 4, Catafalque, Mr. Thomas Gibson; 3, Magnum Bonum, Mr. John 
Spencer; 6, Grand Duke, Mr. Richard Clarkson; 7, Marius, Mr. William Scott; 8, 
Sphin^ Rev. S. Cresswell. Flamed Bizarres, — 1, Polyphemus, Mr. John Gibbons ; 2, 
Captain White, Mr. Alexander J.ackson ; 3, Garrick, Mr. John Edwards; 4, Pilot, Mr. 
Charles Turner; 5, Augustus, Mr. Thomas Gibbons; 6‘, Lord Milton, Mr. Charles 
Spencer; 7, Charbonnier, Mr. William Parkinson; 8, Truth, Mr. John Gibbons. — 
FecUhered Byhlcemens. — 1, Lord Denman, Mr. George Hudson; 2, Bagot, Mr. William 
Harpham ; 3, Lewuld, Mr. John Bid wards; 4, Britanuia, Mr. Thomas Houghton; 5, 
Roscius, Mr. John Orchard; 6, Unknown, Mr. John lledderly ; 7, Midland Beauty, Mr. 
W. Parkinson ; 8, Midland Beauty, Mr. Alfred Towle. Flamed Byhlcemens. — 1, Alex- 
ander Magnus, Mr. C. Turner ; 2, Lord Denman, Mr. Charles Spencer ; 3, Violet Alex- 
ander, Mr. Thomas Gibbons; 4, Princess Royal, Mr. Thomas Gibbons; 5, Gibbons’s 
Salvator Rosa, Mr. Joseph Lakin ; 8, Queen Charlotte, Mr. Thomas Houghton ; 7, Prince 
of Wales, Mr. John Spencer; 8, Othello, Mr. John Battersby. Feathered Roses. — 1, 
Ilorojne Mr. Tijumns Oibson ; 2, Comte de Verg-ennes, Mr. -Duvid Barber; 3, Nymnh, 
Mr. John Spencer; 4, Aglaia, Mr. Thomas Gibson; 5, Lord Denman, Mr. George 
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ITiulson ; 6, Ponceau tree Blanc, Mr. Charles Turner ; 7, Seedling, Mr. John Spencer ; 8 
Fanny Ccrito, Mr Joseph Dakin. Flamed Roses. — 1, Aglaia, Mr, Robert James Law* 
rence ; 2, Camilla, Mr. John Battersby ; 3, Triomphe Royale, Mr. John Edwards ; 4, La 
Van Dickon, Rev. Ssimuel Cresswell ; 5, Camillus, Mr. Alcjcandcr Jackson ; 6, Triomphe 
Royale, Mr. George Hudson; 7, Seedling, Mr. John Spencer; 8, Lady Leicester, Mr. 
Thomas Gibbons. 

Class F. — Seedlings that have never gained a prize before. — Feathered Bizarre^ Earl 
Richmond, Mr, John Slater. Feathered Rose^ Queen Victoria, Mr. Alexander Jackson. 
Flamed Rosfi^ Lady Clifton, Mr. Alexander Jackson. 

Class G. — Six Dissimilar Brekdkrs.— First prize to Mr. Turner, of Slough, fjr 
Pilot, Aide-de-Gamp, Purple Perfection, Maid of Orleans, Lady Stanley, and Catherine. 
Second prize to Mr. Thomas Gibbons, for Pilot, Duke of Hamilton, Purple Perfection, 
Princess Royal, Surpasse le Grand, and Unknown. Third prize to Mr. John Battersby, 
for Gem, Sylph, Othello, No. .53, Sobraon, and No. 40. 

Ornamental Gourds. — Noticing that a correspondent requested a descriptive list of 
the Ornamental Gourds, &c., 1 here send the description of twenty kinds, which have 
been exhibited for some time in the window of Messrs. Charlwood and Cummins, Secds- 
nien. Covent Garden, London. All of them are pretty ; some especially so, both in 
singularity of form and beauty in colours. 

No. 1. — Cylinder-shaped, two feet long and nine inches in diameter; a deep orange 
colour. 

No. 2 — Cylinder-shaped, about the same size as the above; a bright lemon colour. 

No. 3. — Pear-shaped, one foot long; colour, a pale yellow mottled with green. 

No. 4. — Bottle-shaped, ten inches long; a deep, rich, orange colour. 

No. 5. — Pear-shaped, two feet long and, at the thick end, one foot in diameter; colour, 
a light green, with stripes of daik green. 

No. G. — Turban (Tuik’s cup) shaped, nine inches long ; colour, a rich orange, mottled 
with deep green. 

No, 7. — Turban-shaped, eight inches long ; white, beautifully mottled with green. 

No. 8. — Cyliiider-sliaped, eighteen inches long and five in diameter. 

No. ,0. — Turban-shaped, nine inches long; white, with numerous ribs. 

No. 1 0. — Orange-shaped ; very large, and a rich deep-orange colour. 

No. 1 1. — Pear-shaped, eight inches long and four in diameter at the thick end ; colour, 
a deep orange, and is beautifully ornamented with a warted, irregular suifuce. 

No. 12. — Bottled-shaped, eighteen inches long; of a deep-giceu colour. 

No. 13. — Bottled-shaped, nine inches long, the suifiice beautifully waited ; colour, a 
deep orange. 

No. 14. — Oval-shaped, eighteen inches long, and ten in diameter at the middle; green- 
striped and marbled with yellow. 

No, 15. — Oval-shaped, and of similar size to No. 1-4; colour, grecn-striped and marbled 
with white. 

No. 1(). — Orange Gourd. This is the small sized, being the size of an orange, and a 
lid) orange-yellow colour. 

No. 17. — Snake Gourd. It is very like a snake in form, growing from three to four 
feet long ; a bluish-green, streaked, marbled with white and cream colour. 

No, 18, — Hercules’ -club Gourd. It grows from three to four feet long ; an olive-green 
and cream colour. The form is, that it thickens gradually from the stalk to the emH 
19. — Tui ban-shaped, eight inches across ; white, not ribbed^ as is No. 9. 

No. 20. Mammoth Gourd. It often grows to the weight of fiom six to ten stones; 
colour, a defp yellow. 

No. 21. —Babcock’s striped. Globe-shaped, five inches in diameter; colour, creamy- 
white, striped with omnge. 

No. 22.— Crooked-necked Squash-Gourd. Rather bottle-shaped, eight inches long, with 
the Blalk-end curved ; a deep oraugo colour. The plant bears abundantly as a dwarfish 
bush. 

No. 23. Victoria Gourd. Globe-shaped, twelve inches in diameter ; ground colour, 

yellow, beautifully marbled and ribboned with deep orange ; very handsome. 

Most of the above can be trained to larch poles, which have several inches of each 
branch left, on to which the shoots will cling, and the fruit be supported by ; thus grown, 
they have a pretty appearance in the flower-garden or other situation. A large hole should 
be made and filled up with equal parts of well-rotted manure and good lightish loam. If 
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the Bubstrata is not stone or gravel, then put in six inches of broken stone, &c., to make 
a good drainage. The plants will require to he watered liberally, according to size, using 
pond or rain< water and liquid manure alternately. 

Double Anemones. — The soil for these should be a friable loam, in which gritty 
particles abound. Decayed turves form an excellent basis for compost. The manure to 
he added should be vegetable, in preference to animal, and be incorporated with the soil 
rather than deposited in a layer below the tubers. There are two seasons for planting, 
namely, the middle of October and the end of January. The early vegetation of such 
roots as are left in the ground would intimate that the former is the most natural season, 
and undoubtedly October planted tubers make stronger plants, throw up more flower-buds, 
flower earlier, and when the season is favourable, mature finer blossoms than those planted 
in spring. The main drawback is, that the blossoms expand before frosts have ceased, and 
hence a larger amount of care and protection is requisite. A bed planted the first week 
in October, 1849, was in beautiful bloom the 12th of May, 1850; and on the 16th of 
that month the thermometer, only a few yards distant, registered 26®, which would have 
ruined the blossoms had they not been sheltered. Make a bed of your prepared compost 
in a sheltered spot in the garden, where the subsoil is pretty well drained. Three feet 
four inches will be found a convenient width, and at least 15 inches in depth. * Protect it 
from heavy rains, so that it be tolerably dry when required for planting. Rake the suiface 
level, and mark the bed in cross rows. Plant five roots in a row, which will allow 6 or 7 
inches apart. As the tubers are varied in form and size, the band or a trowel should bo 
used to make the holes, 2 inches deep, and large enough to admit the root to rest evenly 
on the soil, avoiding much pressure, as the limbs of the tubers are often slenderly attached 
to the crown, and are easily broken off. Strew over the surface of the bed 2 inches of 
half-decayed leaves, for a protection against frost ; but as the plants come up, attention 
must be given to liberate the rising foliage ; the decaying leaves matted together by rains 
will sometimes obstruct and injure it. As the leaves and flower>Btems protrude tlirough 
the ground in a double or folded form, they disturb the soil, and the surface around the 
plants should be eased, broken fine, or pressed, as may appear needful. Should the pro- 
tecting materials be thought untidy, as the spring advances, they may be carefully drawn 
off, and a top dressing of short decomposed stable dung and leaf-mould applied, which will 
be useful in nourishing and sustaining the plants . — Extract from Mr. Carey Tyho's 
Treatise on Culture of Anemones, 

Tall Class op Lobelias. — In consequence of a descriptive list of these fine, showy, 
flowering plants being given in this Magazine, 1 procured a dozen kinds last spring, and 
had them planted in a circular bed at the centre of a small garden, the tallest in the 
middle, and gradually declining to tbc outer row with the lowest. The bed contained 
forty-six plants. They were planted in a compost of equal parts of good loam, peat, and 
well-rotted dung from a mixture of horse and cow manure. The centre-plants are five 
feet high, and the others in proportion ; the outer-row of the blue-flowered are about a foot 
high, and the whole has been in profuse and splendid bloom since the middle of June up to 
the present time, October 15th. I gave most liberal watering of liquid manure and pond- 
water alternately.— Clericus. 

New Variegated Dahlia, Emperor Francis Joseph.— This singularly hand- 
some Dahlia has been raised near Vienna, in Austria. The entire foliage is variegated ; 
green and pure white. It retains its constancy, and has not borne a single self coloured 
leaf. The flowers are double, of a rich red colour. Plants may bo obtained next spring 
in London. Also the new — 

Petunia Striata formosissima. — A most striking variety; each plant produces 
flowers that are lilac, white, deep rose margined with white, and white edged with rose. 
It is very neat. 

Variegated Leaves. — If variegation proceeds from a disease in the plants, as is 
asserted by some persons, the following account of a variegated Holly shows that some 
plants fatten pretty well in their illness. I cannot ascertain the age of the tree, hut the 
circumference of the stem, one foot from the ground, is 5 feet 6 inches ; and six feet from 
the ground, 4 feet 10 inches ; diameter of the branches, 30 feet; and height of the tree, 
35 feet It would have been larger if it had got fair play, hut it is much injured by its 
neighbours, which are two large trees, namely, an ash and an elm. — P, Mackenzie, 
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RHODODENDRON EDGWORTHII. 

This very noble Rhododendron is one of the many valuable acqui- 
sitions which Dr. Hooker discovered upon the Himalayan Mountains, 
and recently introduced into England. It is of medium size, with 
fine large, leathery leaves, and often grows (as Orchideous plants do) 
as an •Epiphyte, hanging pendulous from other trees or rocks. The 
flowers are of an extraordinary size, produced in clusters of two 
or three together, and, blooming freely, renders it highly ornamental. 
It merits a place in every garden establishment, and plants may now 
be obtained at a very reasonable cost. It would be a charming acqui- 
sition suspended in a greenhouse or conserv^atory, or upon a rockwork 
in the open air : 

“ Ob, who that loves with curious eye to trace 
Nature’s least beauty, or moat traoaient grace. 

Can walk the ahrubbVy’a cultivated ground 
At mom, when flowers their fragrance breathe around, 

Nor feel aa be inhales tho balmy air 
Hia genius and hia taste grow more refined. 

And Faticy’a viata open on hia mind.” 

2 B 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Begonia biserrata. — It it said to have been discovered in Guate- 
mala^ by Mr. Skinner^ and it has blossomed in the stove in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, a plant having been received there from W. W. 
Saunders, Esq. It blooms very freely during the whole summer season 
in the stove, and has a handsome appearance. The plant grows from 
two feet to three feet high, branching, and the flowers are produced in 
cymose panicles. Each blossom is ly inches across, white and rose. 
All the Begonias increase readily by cuttings, or division of ground 
side-shoots ; and to keep a stock of healthy blooming plants, a young 
stock must be provided every year. — Figured in Botanical Magazine, 
4746. 

Campanula Vidalhi. — In a previous volume we figured this 
handsome species, as well as subsequently remarked upon it. A fine 
figure is given in last month’s Botanical Magazine, It is a native of 
the Azores, and was discovered by Captain Vidall, on an insulated rock 
on the east coast of Flores. The plant is of a shrubby character, 
having a single main stem, from nine inches to half a yard high, and pro- 
duces numerous branches, springing from the summit, or nearly so,^ 
regularly disposed around, and the ends ere long rise upwards, each 
terminating in a long and erect raceme of from six to ten large bell- 
shaped, drooping, waxy-white, handsome flowers. Each blossom is 
two inches long and one across. It proves to be quite hardy ; but at 
the same time flourishes in a frame, or greenhouse, and certainly ought 
to have a place in every establishment of pretty flowering plants. 

Dictyanthus pavonii. — It belongs to the natur^ order Ascle- 
pidem, a native of New Spain, where it was discovered by Pavon ; and 
in his manuscripts it is described under the name of Stapelia campanu- 
lata, in consequence, we suppose, of its flowers so much resembling 
those of some of the Stapelias. It is a climbing plant, with fdliage like 
the Convolvulus major. Each blossom is about two inches across, 
spreading bell-shaped, with a fine angled termination, of a pale green, 
beautifully striped and cross veined, so as to have a handsome network 
appearance. It is a singular, pretty climbing stove plant. — Figured in 
Botanical Magazine, 4750. 

Metternichia PRINCIP16 (Spionyme, Lisianthus ophiorrhiza). — 
It is a stove shrub, a native of Brazil, where it attains the height of 
twenty-five feet. The plant, however, is readily kept a low bush, and 
blooms freely. The flowers are in form like those of Convolvulus 
minor ; but the edge of the blossom is irregularly indented, white, with 
a greenish tube. The leaves are oval-shaped, three inches long and 
one broad, leathery. It is in the stove at Kew Gardens. — Figured in 
Botanical Magazine, 4747. 

Papaver Fii^suM. Large hairy Poppy (Synonyme, Papaver 
Olympicum). — A hardy herbaceous Poppy, having perennial roots. 
The flower stems rise to about two feet and a half high. Each blossom 
is four inches across, of a bright brick-red colour, each petal having a 
white spot at the base, giving to the flower a white eye. It is a very 
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pretty hardy perennial, growing compact, and very showy when in 
bloom. In the flower-garden at Kew, it was much admired the past 
summer. — Figured in Botanical Magazine, 4749. 

Plumierii Jamesonii, belonging to the natural order Apocyna* 
ceee, which includes the Allamanda, Echites, Nerium, &c. — It is a 
native of Guayaquil, in South America. The plant in the stove in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew is four feet high, the stem and branches woody. 
Each leaf is a foot long and* four broad at the widest part. The flowers 
are produced in terminal cymes, each having from ten to fifteen blos- 
soms, and each blossom, of five spreading petals, is nearly three inches 
across, of a rich yellow colour. The principal flower- stem, as well as 
the lesser ones immediately adjoined to the flower, is of a rich red 
colour, and has a very fine appearance. — Figured in Botanical Maga^ 
zine, 47«'51. 

Cercis Japonica. — Most of our readers know the handsome flower- 
ing Judas-tree (Cercis siliquastrum) of our pleasure-grounds ; the 
present species resembles it in the general appearance of the plant ; but 
it is a more profuse bloomer, and the flowers of a much more brilliant 
rosy-red colour, and continue in bloom to a much later period of the 
season. The blossoms are belonging to what is termed the pea- formed 
order. The leaves are thick, and much more leathery than those of 
our common Judas-tree. It is in Mr. L. Van Houtte’s Nursery 
establishment, and merits a place in every pleasure-ground or border 
of shrubs. — Figured in Van Houtte’s Flore des Serves, 

Cheiranthera Linearis. — ^This beautiful flowering half-shrubby 
plant is a native of New Holland, and ranks among the Sollyas, Billar- 
dieras, &c. It has a neat, delicate, lavender-like foliage, with large 
fine-petalled blossoms, each being two inches across, of a bright blue 
colour, produced in terminal heads. It will be one of the prettiejst 
ornaments for the greenhouse, and merits a place in every one. 

Dracaena nobilis. — A most charming plant for the stove, or warm 
greenhouse. The very large broad leaves are disposed in terminal 
large heads, like plumes of ostrich feathers, striped with bright green 
and carmine. 

Echites Harrisonii. — A beautiful stove-climber, of good stiif 
growing. The flowers are of a beautiful rose, with a yellow tube and 
throat, and are borne in profusion. It is an admirable plant for pot- 
training round a wire framework, and ought to be in every stove. 

Vellozia abietina, V. CANPiDA, and V. speciosa. — ^These are 
superb plants, from Brazil, having foliage much like the Pandanus, and 
flowers of the form of the Hemerocallis (Day Lily). A fourth exists, 
but no name is given by Mr. Van Houtte. Their colours, however, 
are beautiful blue, rich carmine, bright yellow, and pure white. They 
are most valuable acquisitions. Mr. L. V. Houtte offers three sorts 
for 1,000 francs. 

Boron lA Drummondii. — ^The foliage is very delicate and beau- 
tiful. The flowers of a rosy-scarlet. It is the handsomest of the 
genus. 

Genethyllis tulipifera. — A most charming plant, bemg much 
like a Diosma, and the flowers are in form and size similar to a Tulip, 
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and in colours like a Paroquet Tulip. Very ornamental for the green- 
house. 

Esterhazya splendida. — It has the appearance of a magnificent 
shrubby Pentstemon, bearing a profusion of orange-coloured flowers, in 
long spikes. It flourishes in the greenhouse, and in the open air in 
summer. 

Centaurea depressa. — k beautiful hardy annual, which grows 
about eighteen inches high. The flowers are produced in profusion, 
blue with a red centre. 

Santolina VI RIDA. — A neat, hardy, herbaceous plant, two feet 
high, blooms profusely, and each flower is an inch across, of a yellow- 
green ; neat and pretty. 

Pelargonium King Rufus. — This is a charming bedding variety, 
probably a seedling of the Diadematum section. The flowers are 
scarlet, and produced in profusion, each blossom two inches across. 
The plant is a foot iiigh, bushy. 

Tacsonia ignea. — A native of Peru, The flowers are of a brilliant 
fiery- red colour, very showy. It is a valuable acquisition to our green- 
house climbers. 

Spir(ea Reevesiana FLORE PLENO. — The flowers are a full 
double, white. A hardy shrub, meriting a place in every shrubbery. 

SciADoCALYX Warscewiczii. — It belongs to the Gesnerads , bears 
a large umbel of flowers, of a beautiful red, and the yellow throat 
spotted with purple. Very handsome. 

Clematis patens (or aziirea) var , Sophia (Synonyme C. coerulea 
rar, Sophia). — This variety has flowers of similar size to those of 
C. coerulea grandiflora, nearly six inches across. Each blossom has 
eight petals, blue, with a broad green stripe up the centre. It is very 
pretty, and as hardy as the original species. — Figured in Van Houtte’s 
Flore, 852. 

Camellia Archduchesse Marie. — The flower is large, per- 
fectly imbricated, fine outline, and deep. It is of a rich cherry colour, 
and each petal has a white stripe up the centre. 

Diervilla AMABiLis (Synonyme, Weigelia amabilis). — This fine 
species is a more robust shrub than the Weigelia rosea, blooming in 
greater profusion. The flowers are of similar form, but larger, and of 
a brighter rosy-carmine colour. It is quite as hardy as the other 
species, and ought to be in every shrubbery. It is an excellent plant, 
too, to force for winter bloom. 

1. The old, hardy, branching, tall shrub of our pleasure-grounds, 
hitherto known as Lonicera Diervilla, and Diervilla lutea, is in future 
to be called Diervilla Canadeneie, Its flowers are small, of a greenish- 
yellow. 

2. The one hitherto known as Diervilla versicolor, Weigelia Japonica, 
and Weigelia roeea, to be called Diervilla Japonica, 

3. Weigelia amahilie to be Diervilla amahilU. 

4. Weigelia Middendorfiana to be Diervilla Middendorjiana, The 
flowers are produced at the axils of the leaves, in clusters of three or 
four together, similar to the D. rosea, of a sulphur-yellow colour. 

The following are not yet introduced into our own country : 
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5. 2). Jlorihunda , — A large-growing, branching shrub. The flowers 
are produced on the side-shoots, in terminal corymbose-like heads, 
funnel-shaped, having five divided ; margin, purple. It inhabits the 
mountains of Japan, blooming very profusely, producing a fine 
appearance. 

6. D. hortensis . — A vigorous-growing, branching shrub, a native of 
China. Flowers tubular, funnel-shaped, red or white, being variable, 
and produces a fine effect. 

7. B. gr art diflora (Synonyme, Weigelia corseensis). — A tall, branch- 
ing shrub. Tlie flowers are produced in terminal branchey heads, tube- 
shaped, of a rich rose colour, very handsome. A native of Japan, 

H. D.florida . — Grows in the valleys in Northern China. It is a 
tall, branching shrub. The flowers are produced singly, funnel- 
shaped, of a purple colour ; but often are of various colours. It is 
exceedingly ornamental. 

Cissus HETEROPHYLLA FOL. VARiEGATA. — A climbing-plnnt, with 
smallish foliage, in form of those of the Vine, beautifully variegated 
with white and green, and the stems are tinged with red. It is of 
medium growth, and a beautiful plant to train round a wire frame- 
work, or up a pillar in the greenhouse. 


PERENNIAL DELPHINIUMS, AND THEIR VARIETIES. 

BY MR. JOHN BURLKY, OF ACACIA NURSERY, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, LONDON. 

This charming herbaceous plant, with its numerous varieties, now 
amounting to about sixty named kinds, is one of the best that can be 
used for beautifying the flower-garden ; the length of time they are in 
bloom, combined with their varied and brilliant colours, makes them 
very desirable. The dwarf varieties, when grown in a bed, have the 
best, possible effect, and when mixed with other plants in the beds or 
borders, they have a very interesting appearance. The taller perennial 
varieties grow from six to eight or nine feet in height, and are very 
suitable for planting at the back part of a border bounding a flower- 
garden. They thrive and flower well in any rich mould. The varieties 
which are best suited for bedding are — 

Hendersonii, colour, deep azure blue, with a white eye, growing 
from two to three feet higli. It may be regarded as the prettiest of 
the tribe yet in cultivation, and flowers from June to October very 
profusely. If planted about twenty inches apart, they will, in the 
season, spread and form one mass of their beautiful bloom. 

Qu AD Ri COLOR is another dwarf variety, the flower being, as its 
name implies, a mixture of colours, viz., a light blue, lavender, and a 
shading of light rose ; it is a free-blooming, fine variety for bedding. 
Its height is from one to two feet. 

Whekleri is a light blue, free-blooming and handsome. 

It is a medium -sized, double variety, of the bee kind. 

Azurea grandiflora is another light blue Delphinium of the bee 
kind ; it flowers very freely, and has a nice effect. 
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Grandiplora maxima is a dark blue ; a large flowering variety, 
suitable for borders. 

Beauty of Charonne is a good flower, resembling Henderaonii, 
but the flower is smaller, and its Wiit is not so free-flowering. 

Magnificum, a capital variety for a bed ; colour azure blue, wth a 
light eye ; habit free-blooming, with medium- sized flowers ; grows from 
two to three feet high. 

A.ZUREUM PLENUM, a pretty, light blue, double flower, and a free 
bloomer. 

Barlowii is a double flower, of a dark blue colour ; a good, free- 
blooming variety for the border. 

In addition to the above there is a great variety of the ^aW-growing 
section, which deserve attention ; they should be grown in every garden, 
however small. They are easily increased by division of the roots. 
When a plant attains a large size, it may be taken up, parted, and 
replanted immediately, or kept in pots in a cool frame during winter, 
and turned out into the borders or beds where they are to flower the 
ensuing season. A circular bed, with the tallest growing in the centre, 
and gradually declining to the dwarfest, for the outer row has a singu- 
larly pretty appearance, and will be ornamental throughout the summer. 


THE PASSIFLORAS. 

BY A NOBLBMAN^S GARDENER, IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Passion Flower ranks among the most interesting flowers, and is 
certainly deserving a notice, as well, too, for its great beauty and for its 
docility in cultivation. This genus, in my opinion, offers very great 
inducement to the experimental cultivator, from the facility with which 
hybrids may be obtained from it a subject ; of the greatest interest to 
us, and one which I think well deserving the attention of every gar- 
dener. We are all well acquainted with the vast improvements that 
have been made in the class of flowers denominated florists* flowers ; 
and reasoning from analogy, why should not the same or similar im- 
provements be extended to other plants and flowers with as great suc- 
cess as has attended the trial with those. Keeping this in mind, I 
intend from time to time, as opportunity may occur, to present to the 
notice of the readers such plants or families of plants as may appear to 
offer the most reasonable chances of success ; and with this view 1 
begin this article on the Passion Flower, 

It has already been made to produce several hybrids of the greatest 
beauty, well repaying the trifling trouble occasioned. Much, very much, 
may yet be done with this genus, not only in the improvement of the 
flowers, but also towards acclimatizing some of the best varieties. It is 
the type of the natural order Passiflorese in the Jussiean system, and 
it is placed in the class Monodelphia, order Pentandria, of that of 
Linnaus ; it is so called on account of its being supposed to repre- 
sent in the appendages of the flower the passion of the Saviour. The 
genus consists entirely of climbers ; some species are odoriferous, others 
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bear edible fruits, and all of them very handsome, I shall here men- 
tion a few of the most prominent ; first remarking that, with only three 
or four exceptions, they are all equally suitable ornaments either of the 
conservatory or of the stove, that is when grown solely as ornaments ; 
but when grown for the fruit, which of many of the species is very 
delicious, or for the purpose of hybridizing, a stove or very warm green- 
house is necessary. Most probably the latter would be found to 
answer, as they bloom at a season when the greater number of plants 
are removed to other situations, and so would allow of keeping the 
house warmer than is ordinarily done. 

The soil they most delight in is a good sound turfy loam a year old, 
enriched with well-rotted hotbed dung, and a sprinkle of white sand ; 
but must not be allowed to grow too luxuriantly, if seed is an object 
sought ; they may be grown in very large pots or tubs, though to plant 
them in the border of the house is by far the most preferable method. 
The plants should be occasionally syringed during the growing season 
to remove dust and prevent the approach of red spider, though they 
are but little subject to the attacks of any insect if kept in anything 
like a healthy state. The hardier species are those we should choose 
for the purpose of impregnation, as likely to impart a hardy constitu- 
tion to the hybrid ; they are : 

P. coerulea ; P. angustifolia ; and P. chinensis. 

Of the other and more tender species iht finest are : 

P.amabilis, brilliant scarlet. P.racemosa, red. 

coccinia, scarlet. Kermesina major, blue, red, and 

cuprea, orange. green, 

iraaliformis, red, white, and blue. jpicturata, purple, 
olata, blue, red, and green. «erratifolia, pink and green. 

Londonia, red and purple. cerulea racemosa, blue and red, 

tncarnata, rose and pink. and purple. 

Zaurifolia, red and purple. edulis, white, 

ccerulia grand iflora, blue, red, Decaisneana,crimson,blue, white, 

and white. and red. 

^uadrangularis, red, white, and j^hcenicea, crimson, 

green. 

There are many others, but this selection will suffice for either orna- 
ment or improvement. P. cerulea racemosa is an hybrid, raised by 
Mr. Milne, of Fulham, and was a beautiful acquisition at that time; 
it is well suited for a greenhouse climber, and will in some places stand 
the severity of our winters in the open air. Alata cerulea is another 
hybrid of great beauty, obtained by Mr. Masters, of Canterbury, from 
seed of P. alata of the West Indies, impregnated with P. cerulea. 
Now though an hybrid obtained from a cross between a hardy species 
and one that is tender does not appear to be strong enough to with- 
stand our winters in every open-air situation, yet there seems to be 
every probability of a successful issue if the hybrid so obtained was 
again crossed with a hardy species. That those hybrids will seed we 
have had proof, and we know a successiul attempt has been made with 
a similar cross in the case of the Rhododendron; there, after several 
trials with crosses from arborea and hardy species, none would stand the 
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winter till those hybrids were again impregnated with hardy kinds, it 
seeming to require two removes from the tender parent before the 
robust constitution required could be obtained. Such I imagine to be 
the case with passion flowers ; but independent of this increase of out- 
door varieties, which we consider to be the most desirable point, from 
their peculiar adaptation for the covering of arbours, walls, and other 
ornamental spots, and from the great addition that would then be made 
to the enjoyment of their beauty and fragrance ; yet independent even 
of this, much may be done among those which are and would still con- 
tinue to be tender. I am aware that several fine varieties have recently 
been raised on the Continent, and having most beautiful distinct 
flowers, encourages me in soliciting my floral friends, in my own coun- 
try, to equal exertions, well assured such will be amply repaid ; and 
how pleasant and interesting it is to watch the process, and finally 
behold the beauteous reward ! I certainly think no collection is com- 
plete that does not contain two or three species at least, though I would 
not have more than one of a sort in either stove or greenhouse ; 
there is always some spot that may be found to which they will con- 
tribute a great share of beauty. 

Having mentioned raising them from seed, it will be expected that I 
state the mode of doing so ; it is this : — When the fruit is ripe, the 
seeds should be taken from the pulp and dried in a piece of soft paper ; 
if there is a stove in the establishment they may be sown directl}^ but 
if no place of the kind is at hand to keep them in through the winter, 
it will be better to defer the sowing till the following March ; then sow 
in deep pans, using a light though rich loam to sow in, place the pans 
in a pit or frame with a medium heat, say about 6o degrees, give them 
a gentle watering when first placed there, and repeat it when necessary ; 
but they will not require any till they appear above ground ; air must 
be given to prevent them drawing up weakly, and when about two 
inches high remove them to a warm shelf, near the glass in the green- 
house; let them remain here till June, when they may be placed in 
the open air ; let them remain out till the plants are housed for the 
winter, observing to keep them moist; when taken into the house 
again they should be potted off if they seem to require it, but if they 
are not too thick they had better remain undisturbed till the spring, 
when they may be potted into large pots or turned into the borders of 
the house. I should not advise placing any of them permanently in 
the open air till they have bloomed, or, indeed, till there were dupli- 
cates of any that might appear to possess desirable qualities. 

Several species are well worth cultivating for their fruit ; the first of 
these eatable sorts is P. maliformis. The fruit of this is about the size 
of an apple, of a yellowish colour when ripe, and contains a very sweet 
pulp, which is the eatable part in all of them. This is the Granadilla 
of the West Indies ; when grown for fruiting, it should be planted in 
the border of a stove, and trained upon a trellis near the glass : a 
good crop may be expected the second season after planting. 

P. quadrangularis is a very free fruiting kind ; the fruit is pale 
green, when ripe is larger than that of maliformis ; the flavour of it is 
luscious and gratefully acid. It should be planted like the other in 
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the border of a stove^ and trained on a trellis, or against the back 
wall, and should be freely pruned, as from its luxuriant growth and the 
size of the leaves some difficulty is sometimes experienced in ripening 
the fruit ; we have succeeded in obtaining fruit from plants grown in 
pots, though the quantity is necessarily less. 

P. laurifolia is rather more difficult to fruit ; but when in a favour- 
able situation the fruit is very fine : it is about the size of an egg, 
yellow when ripe, and when fit for gathering is dotted over with small 
white spots ; the fiavour is peculiarly aromatic, with a very pleasant 
acid ; it should be grown close to the glass, and the warmest part of 
the stove allotted to it. 

P. edulis is much easier to fruit than either of the foregoing ; it will 
succeed when planted against the back wall of a warm greenhouse, and 
with very moderate attention produce a plentiful crop pf very fine 
flavoured fruit. It should be kept moderately thin, but yet does not 
require so much pruning as some of the other species. The flowering 
of all the species commences in May and continues till September, the 
fruit setting the whole time ; this may be assisted by applying the 
pollen to tlie stigma with a feather, and thus ensuring a crop. 

P. incarnata may be fruited in a stove with great ease ; the fruit 
w'hen ripe is of an orange colour, the pulp or juice is yellow, and very 
sweet. The seedlings of this species produce fruit the first season, 
which would make it a desirable kind for the purpose proposed in the 
beginning of this article. 

The winter treatment of these plants is nearly the same : let them 
be grown for what purpose they may, the heat applied should be 
lowered sufficiently, and a proportionate decrease in water, so that the 
soil should be barely moist, in order to stay the growth, and 
give the plants about a ten weeks’ rest, when the plants should 
be closely jtruned, and they will be found to produce finer shoots, 
and more freely from the old wood than from that which is one 
or even two years old. They should be kept dormant till the begin- 
ning of March. In conclusion, I may remark that to those who are 
fond of rare fruits for the dessert, this genus will be found useful, as, 
in our opinion, if allowed the end of a low house, and trained cross- 
ways of the roof, an abundant supply of fruit will always be ensured ; 
this is certain to be the case with edulis, alata, and alata superba ; 
and when in full fruit are most interestingly ornamental, with their 
hundreds of green and purple fruit. Small plants trained round a 
wire circular framework bear numerously, and are very pretty. I 
have seen plants in full fruit placed on the table with the rest of the 
dessert, and the ripe fruit plucked and eaten on those occasions. 


THE BOTANICAL RAMBLES OF A BRITISH BOTANIST, 
DURING A SOJOURN IN NORTH AMERICA. 

BY AMICUS, OF NOTTINGHAM. 

Perhaps it will be interesting to some of the numerous readers of 
your very useful Magazine to have some particular descriptions of a 
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of the best wild plants of North America* with remarks on the 
iutnation and soil they grow in. I bsTe therefore much pleasure iu 
forwarding a detail of Botanical Bambles during my sojourn in that 
country ; and 1 hope it will not only be interesting, but likewise of 
practical utility. 

1 first saw Justicia pedunculata^ growing in abundance in the ponds 
and swamps of the Iriand of Montreal. It is a very pretty aquatic ; 
the flowers are of a Ulac colour, and borne in profusion. Monarda 
didyma (or Kalmiana) grows plentifully in the northern part of the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, in'a rich moist soil, and forms a 
splendid plant, its rich scarlet heads of tube-shaped flowers being very 
showy. It deserves a place in every garden. Another scarce plant is 
the Monarda punctata^ which grows in the dry sandy fields of New 
Jersey. I have never seen it in cultivation ; but its yellow and brown 
blossoms are very interesting and pretty. Monarda hirsuta grows in 
moist, rich, shady woods in Pennsylvania, near to Lake Erie. The 
flowers are purple, but it is not of much interest. The first and most 
handsome of the Monardas is M. Russelliana^ which grows in the 
sanday beach of the Red River in Arkansas ; the flowers are white, and 
have a chaste, elegant appearance. Perhaps these remarks may come 
under the notice of some person who is fortunate enough to possess 
it ; and if the individual would oblige me by giving the Editor his or 
her address, I should be glad either to exchange some other rare 
plant for one of it, or purchase one. Here is the Euphorbia Ipecacu- 
anha, common in the sandy fields of New Jersey, sometimes buried 
in the sand. The roots run a great depth, and are said to be of equal 
quality to the true Ipecacuanha. Iris crietata, too, grows luxuriantly 
in the dry woods of Ohio ; its flowers are of a pretty pale blue. Tlie 
Jm tridentata, in the Island of Anticosti, flowers deep blue ; and the 
Iris prUmatica, in the sphagnum swamps of New Jersey, at the 
Quakers’ Bridge; and the Dilatris tinctoria, with its pretty pink 
flowers, is a companion to it in the swamps. The glittering Uetran- 
thera graminea, with its pretty blue flowers, grows profusely in the 
town of MontreaL Between Queenstown and the Falls of Niagara, 
I saw Lichea minor in dry sandy woods, having pretty white flowers. 
Swertia defiexa grows among rocks, in the woods at the Bay of Gaspe ; 
it belongs to the order of Gentians. The Frasera Walterii belongs to 
the same natural order, with green and yellow blossoms. 1 saw it in 
the oak woods of Ohio, near Lake Erie, growing in a strong clayey 
soil. Mitchella repens, too, a pretty alpine, was frequently seen 
growing at the roots of pine-trees and in dry vegetable mould and 
sand. The Houstonia coerulea, in large patches of beautiful blue 
flowers, often gratified my sight, growing very freely in moist soil, at 
Halifax and other places; and Houstonia purpurea, not quite so 
showy as the previous species, but pretty, in dry sandy woods at the 
Bay of Quinte, in North Carolina. Ilex Canadense, a neat holly at 
Montreal.. In dry sandy woods, near York, in North Carolina, I 
perceived Batschia Gmelina : it is a pretty plant, belonging to the 
Boraginacea order, bearing neat yellow flowers. While at Montreal 
I saw the Cynoglossum amplexicaule, also of the Borage order, having 
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blue flowers, in dry rich soil on limestone rocks. The Pnnmla pusilla^ 
having prettjr purple blossonois, was growing freely in Tegetable mould 
and sand, which had too a mixture of gravel in it, at the edge of the 
St. Lawrence river, opposite Quebec. It sends out runners under 
ground, by which young plants are produced. I may next state that 
the Xyloateum ciliata grows in rich moist soil in shady woods about 
Montreal ; aXs>Q Xyloateum ohlongifoUa (belonging to the Honeysuckles), 
in a awamp at the same neighbourhood. The former has greenish - 
yellow flowers, and the latter are white, but neither of them of much 
beauty. Likewise Triosteum perfoliata, of the Honeysuckle order, 
dark-red blossoms, in dry soil on limestone rocks about Montreal. 
Euonymua ohovata (Spindle tree), pink-coloured flowers, grows vigorous 
in vegetable mould in thick shady woods on the south side of Lake 
Erie. 

I observed in New Jersey that the Fiola pedata grew in the greatest 
perfection in dry sandy soil, its profusion of blue blossoms being very 
showy. Viola lanceolata, too, in moist soils about Halifax; and Viola 
primulatfolia in very dry sandy soils about Halifax and Lake Simcoe : 
the flowers are a pale-blue, and the plant is quite ornamental. The 
V. hlanda, with its showy white flowers, * is much more beautiful. 
Here the very pretty Claytonia CaroHneana grows luxuriantly in 
vegetable mould about Montreal. It belongs to the Portulacea order, 
and the blossoms are of a pink colour. Aaclepiaa verticillata grows 
about Niagara, in dry arid soils, its flowers being white and green ; 
and A, tuheroaa is one of those splendid plants which adorn the flelds 
about the mighty falls of Niagara ; but to grow it to its highest per-- 
fection it requires a dry sandy soil and warm situation ; flowers of a 
bright-orange colour. The splendid Gentiana crinita, vrith its rich 
blue flowers, grows in moist vegetable soil on the Table Rock, Niagara. 
Another superb plant is the Gentiana aaponaria ; its blue flowers are 
very showy. It grows on the edges of woods about Montreal, and is 
most luxuriant when growing in leaf-mould, rotten sticks, and sandy 
loam. I must mention, too, the Gentiana anyuati/olia, a fine low- 
growing species, vrith blue flowers; it flourishes in swamps in New 
Jersey. Gentiana ochroleuca^ and G. amarella, both bearing purple 
flowers, grow in dry soils ; the former in Ohio, and the latter near Lake 
Simcoe. There is a celebrated plant which is particularly deserving 
notice ; it is the Panax quinque/olia, the root of which is the Ginaeng 
of the shops ; the flowers are of a light yellow. Also the Panax 
trifolia, vrith green flowers, grows luxuriantly in shady woods about 
Montreal. Here, too, grows the curious Pamaaaia Carolina, bearing 
white flowers (of the Saxifrage order), flourishing on the edges of 
swamps about Montreal. The singular Droaera filiformia (Sundew), 
and the curious Cynoatilia Americanay in swamps in New Jersey. The 
Lilium Philadelphicum, with scarlet flowers, in dry sandy soil about 
Montreal. Uvularia grandifioray having purple flowers, in rich shady 
woods; and Heloniua aaphodelioides, in sandy pine woods in New 
Jersey. Trillium pietumy flowers red and white ; T. erectum, flowers 
brovra ; and T. graudiflorum, flowers white. The first grovrs in dry 
mould on sand, and the two others in rich mould. Epigeea repena, in 
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mould and sand, as other beath4ike plants do; its pretty white 
flowers are much admired. Pyrola usartfolia^ flowers green and 
yellow ; and P. uniflora^ white flowers ; grow in shady sphapinous 
swamps. P. maculata, white flowers ; and P. umbellata, pink flowers, 
in dry vegetable soil. We now come to Silene regia, and truly it is 
Regia (Royal) to all who see its large masses of crimson flowers. It 
flourishes in a dryish stiff loam, and rather shady situation. The 
Verbena etricta, with pretty blue flowers, requires a sandy soil. 

Bartieia (now Euchromea) coccinea. — Its scarlet and yellow heads of 
flowers are very showy. It grows in fields and sandy woods. Lobelia 
cardinalis grows fine in moist shady places and swamps. Petaloate- 
mum violaeeum, of the Pea-flowered order, a very pretty herbaceous 
perennial, bearing violet-coloured flowers ; grows in dry sandy loam. 
Eupatyrium ceelestinum, is a fine species, bearing a profusion of blue 
flowers ; it grows in rich alluvial soil. The finest Aster I saw was, 
A, concolor, bearing large purple flowers, growing in dry sandy woods, 
in New Jersey. Cristaria coccinea, belongs to the Mallow order, bear- 
ing scarlet blossoms, very showy, and adorns the vast plains of 
Missouri. I cannot omit the (Enothera speciosa ; it is a most charm- 
ing plant, its numerous large white flowers are very pretty. Why is it 
not more cultivated ? It should be in every garden. Pentstemon 
Bradburii is as fine as any ; flowers large, and of various colours. 
P. Murrayanum looks, by far, the finest species. I mean in Texas, 
where it makes a splendid appearance, growing six or seven feet high, 
having about thirty lateral floral branches, in addition to the long 
centre spike, and each has from four to eighteen blossoms, of an 
orange-scarlet colour. It flourishes in rich, sandy loam. The 
P. cobcea, bearing large blue and white flowers, grows fine in a calca- 
reous soil. The following flourish in many places: P, glabra is a fine 
one, bearing dark purple flowers. So is P. enanthera, with large 
purple blossoms, for the size of the plant ; and P. gracilis is beautiful, 
with a profusion of blue flowers. The Lupinus villosus is by far the 
finest 1 saw, having long spikes of pinky-red or crimson flowers ; but 
it is shy of cultivation. There are several splendid Rhexias, well worth 
introducing as garden-ornaments, belonging to the Melastoma order, 
having flowers of blue, white, purple, &c. 

Of late there have been but few plants introduced from America. 
Why is it that we have not a collector of plants there, when there are 
from other countries ? I am confident that no country can boast of 
finer ornaments than those that are in America (vast numbers of which 
have not been introduced into Great Britain) ; my own observations 
whilst there fully assure me of the fact. 

Ivhope the extract here given, from remarks made during my 
numerous excursions, will not only be interesting, but useful, inasmuch 
as the particular soil and situation the plants flourish in I noted down 
at the time I saw them, and which may serve as a guide to those who 
possess such kinds of plants as above noticed, to cultivate them so as to 
be successful in blooming them satisfactorily. I purpose continuing 
the subject in future Numbers, should this communication be approved. 
At all events, I hope it will tend to encourage a much more extensive 
cultivation of this class of hardy plants in my own country. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BUTTERFLIES. 

BY MR. PBTBR MACKENZIE, OP WEST PLEAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

The Cabbage butterfly, and others belonging to the same group of 
insects, may be seen at the accustomed season surveying their favourite 
plants and flowers in the gardens ; and although they often do much 
injury in the caterpillar state to various species of plants, especially the 
Brassica family, in the autumn months, yet, as one remarks, there 
are but few individuals who have not been struck with the resplendent 
and gorgeous colours of some of the butterfly tribe ranging through 
the flower and kitchen-garden. Where is the human being who can 
behold even the most simple and unadorned of the species, ‘‘the 
common cabbage butterfly,’* without associating with it “ the scenes 
of his or her childhood, so dear to the heart,” when chasing the 
wayward roamer from field to field ? Who can see the pupa of one 
of these insects without feeling anxious to become acquainted with the 
extraordinary process by which so singular a production is transformed 
into an animal of such beauty? The changes of an animal form 
produced by the progressive expansion of the enclosed organs of the 
body, and the successive shedding of the outer case or skin, are in no 
instance so striking or so extraordinary as in this group of insects. 
These changes or metamorphoses, as they are commonly but incorrectly 
termed, have been a favourite theme to the divine and the poet, and 
a most attractive subject of research to the naturalist. The transition 
of the humble group to the “gorgeous image” is the subject of the 
following beautiful passage in the classical work of Kirby and Spence ; 

“Were a naturalist to announce to the world the discovery of an 
animal, which for the two years of its life existed in the form of a 
serpent, which then penetrating into the earth, and weaving a shroud 
of pure silk of the finest texture, contracted itself within this covering 
into a body without external mouth or limbs, and resembling, more 
than anything else, ‘ an Egyptian mummy ; ’ and which, lastly, after 
remaining in this state without food and without motion for three 
years longer, should at the end of that period burst its silken cerements, 
struggle through its earthy covering, and start into day a winged bird, 
what think you would be the sensations excited by this piece of 
intelligence ? ” 

The subterraneous locality of the insect in its passive state, and the 
silken shroud, are indeed less applicable to the butterflies than to 
other insects ; but the circumstances attending the transformations of 
these beautiful objects are not less remarkable than those of beetles 
and moths. 

In its subsequent and final character the butterfly luxuriates on the 
exquisitely elaborated juices of the flower, and has the power to raise 
itself above the dull earth, and to transport itself through aerial space, 
as the readers hereof have often viewed it, lively with delight in the 
flower-garden, — 

“ Where he arriving, round about doth fly 

From bed to b^, from one to other larder. 
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And takes survey, with curious busy eye. 

Of every flower and herb there set in order* 

Now this, DOW that, he tasteth tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely docs disorder ; 

Never with his feet, their silken leaves deface, 

But pastures in the pleasures of each space.** 

We may conclude by quoting the last verses of a poem called ** The 
Butterfly’s Birthday.” 

“ Ah, where were once her golden eyes, 

Her glittering wings of purple pride ? 

Conceard beneath a rude disguise, 

A shapeless mass to earth allied. 

Jiike thee, the hapless reptile lived, 

Like thee he toil’d, like thee he spun. 

Like thine, his closing hour arriv’d. 

His labour ceased, his web was done. 

“ And shalt thou, number’d with the dead, 

No happier state of being know ? 

Aud shall no future moiTow shed 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 

Is this the bound of power divine, 

To animate an insect frame ? 

Or shall not He who moulded thine. 

Wake, at his will, the vital flame ? 

“ Go, mortal ! in thy reptile state, 

Enough to know to thee is given. 

Go, and the joyful truth relate, 

Frail child of eaitb, high hoir of heaven.” 


REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF THE ORANGE-TREE. 

BV M. A. BRUCE, ESQ., OP EDINBURGH. 

How lovely in appearance, when in bloom or laden with ripened fruit, 
and how exhilarating to inhale the grateful perfume which the blossoms 
shed around! Mrs. Smith speaks of the orange-tree in her lines 
addressed to the humming-bird; a beautiful little creature, which, 
when stripped of its plumage, is not bigger than a bee ; and, like the bee, 
it delights in hovering over the sweetest flowers, and sipping their juice, 
without doing them the least injury by its visit. Mr. Lambert, in his 
Travels in Canada, says, “ that they may be seen there in great num- 
bers, and that their plumage is as beautiful as that of the peacock.” It 
is frequently called the bee-bird ; 

“ There, lovely bee.bird ! may*st thou rove 
Through apicy vale, and citron grove, 

And woo and win thy fluttering love 

With plume ao bright ; 

There rapid fly, more beard than seen, 

Mid orange bought of polleh’d green, 

With glowing fruit, and flowers between 
Of purest white.’* 

Captain Stedman, speaking of Paramaribo, says that its streets, which 
are perfectly straight, are lined with orange, shaddock, tamarind, and 
lemon-trees, which appear in everlasting bloom, while at the same time 
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their branches are weighed down with the richest clusters of odoriferous 
fruit. He was in the habit of purchasing forty oranges for sixpence : 
yet plentiful as they were, the orange is not a native of the country, but 
was originally imported there from Spain and Portugal. These trees are 
extremely beautiful, and adorned with their fragrant blossoms through- 
out the year. As for the hue fragrance that is diffused through all 
this colony,” says the Captain, ** by the continued groves of orange* 
blossoms, and odoriferous fruits that it produces, it can be more easily 
conceived than described.” In Surinam, the parlour doors are always 
scoured with sour oranges cut through the middle, which gives the 
house an agreeable fragrance : the negro girls, taking one-half in each 
hand, keep singing aloud while they rub the boards. 

Speaking of the negro. Captain Stedman says : ** His teeth are con- 
stantly kept as white as ivory ; for this purpose he uses nothing but a 
sprig of orange' tree, bitten at one end until the fibres resemble a small 
brush ; and no negro, male or female, is to be seen without this little 
instrument, which has, besides, the virtue of sweetening the breath.** 

Thunberg speaks of a curious Lilliputian kind of orange, growing 
in Japan: ‘‘A very small species of orange {Citrus Japonica) is 
frequently cultivated in the houses, in pots. This shrub hardly exceeds 
six inches in height, and its fruit, which is sweet and palatable, like 
China oranges, is not larger than an ordinary cherry. 

“ In visiting the principal forcing nursery establishments around 
Paris and other parts of the continent, during the spring of 1 852, 
and the present one, I endeavoured to ascertain the best mode of 
culture. The following are essential: — There must be a very free 
drainage of broken pot, over which some pieces of rough turfy soil be 
laid. The compost to be turfy loam, well enriched with one year old 
cow-dung, the two being^mixed up for six months before using. At the 
time of potting the soil must not be sifted, but chopped, and a sprink- 
ling of pieces of charcoal added. During the growing and blooming 
period, the pots are plunged in tan, or stable dung, having a covering 
of tan at the surface to prevent the unsightly appearance oi the dung. 
In one case a neat covering of green moss had been supplied, which 
looked well. Rain-water of a tepid temperature, and manure water 
too, is used ; but only just suificieot to keep the soil moist, not wet. 
The plants are frequently syringed over head, morning and evening, in 
dry weather, or when the house is of moderate heat. In order to 
prevent worms entering the hole at the bottom of the pot, the pot in 
which the plant is growing is cased in another pot, which is a size less, 
and on its being placed within it, the bottom of the plant pot does not 
descend within four or six inches of the case pot : this allows the water 
to drain away properly, admits the warmth to rise, and entirely pre- 
cludes the worms entering the plant pot. After the orange-tree has 
ceased blooming a season of rest is allowed, and about a month before 
the time of exciting them to grow again they are re-potted, carefully 
putting away the exterior soil, to admit a due proportion of new com- 
post. It is necessary, at the season of rest, that the plants are not 
sujpplied with bottom heat, but kept in a greenhouse, or similar habit- 
ation, having freedom of light. 
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No. 1 . — By Mr. Major, Knowsthorpk, near Leeds. 
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yards to an inch, and is suitable for a country residence. A green- 
house is shown, with wings of ornamental trellis-work attached, in 
which greenhouse plants are to be placed in summer-time ; or, in place 
of such wings, two small plant^houses, or a pheasantry and aviary may 
be substituted. ^ is a fountain, and c c, are covered seats. The beda 
of various shapes, are proposed to be furnished with perennial and. 
annual flowers exclusively, and the round beds to be composed of 
masses and groupes of bedding-plants, and to be edged round wHh 
terra-cotta or wire basket-work. The other beds to be furnished with 
choice evergreen and rich flowering shrubs, not only as affording 
interest and beauty in themselves, but also in producing varied forms 
and intricacies in the lawn and landscape. The square marks at the 
angles or junctions of the walks represent places for vases, statuary, &c. 

In the shrubbery, dotted lines indicate portions which may be laid 
down in grass, to have here and there expanses or glades of lawn, as 
well as to give any desirable views. 


HOW TO BLOOM THE ACHIMENES PICTA, AND 
GESNERA ZEBRINA ALL THE YEAR. 

BV MR. JAMES HENDERSON, ASHROYD.HOUSE, FLINTSHIRE. 

Jchimenes picta , — Among the various species of this genus none are 
better deserving of notice than this one, whether for the richness of its 
velvety green foliage, traversed with pale, greenish white, or for the 
beautiful streaked and spotted flowers it sends forth when under good 
cultivation. By the following method of treatment I have had plants 
with numerous side shoots, three feet high, bearing an immense 
number of their beautiful flowers, and by having a succession, starting 
a portion at following periods, I have a display of these charming 
plants all the year ; but though handsome at all times, they are especially 
so through the winter and spring months. It is easily increased by 
the scaly tubers of the stem, or may be propagated by the leaves, like a 
Gloxinia, also by division of the underground tubers. The last, how- 
ever, is by far the most preferable, on account of their producing 
stronger plants. The leaves, when taken for cuttings, may be planted 
in a compost of two-thirds sand ami one-third peat-soil, covered with a 
bell-glass, and placed in bottom-heat. * Water must be given sparingly ; 
the leaves are of a very succulent nature, and if kept too damp would 
soon go ofl*. As soon as they have made sufficient roots (which they 
will do in about six weeks), pot them off into small pots, place them 
in bottom heat and they will soon make good plants fit for forcing. 
When the tubers are to be started, put them in pots or pans of mode- 
rate size, say from one foot to fifteen inches in diameter, and place them 
in a strong bottom-heat. As soon as they have grown to about six inches 
in height repot them, selecting the best plants and potting them to 
themselves, keeping the weaker ones for a succession. For potting use 
a compost of one-third leaf-mould, and two-thirds well-rotted dung, 
peat, and sand, with a little charcoal broken small. In potting, the 
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plants should be bent down into the mould, leaving about three inches 
above the surface. Keep them in heat as before ; as soon as they 
begin to grow vigorously supply them with plenty of water, syringing 
them twice a day, mornings and evenings. Air must be given sparingly 
for the first few days : afterwards give it freely, so as to ensure stout 
healthy plants. They may be potted as soon as thought fit, until they 
begin to show flowers, using the same compost, and giving good drainage. 
When they have done flowering, put the day of the month on each 
stick, which will enable one at any future period to know what tubers 
to start first. The tubers in their resting season require only to be 
kept dry and warm. By the same process of culture with the Gesnera 
Zebrina, I have larger-sized plants, profusely bloomed, and a gay suc- 
cession all the year. Each single plant makes a handsome spreading 
head ; but in order to have very large bushes, I have pans larger in 
proportion, and put in each pan from four to six or eiglit plants, and 
the stems and branchlets being duly arranged, the mass forms an object 
of extraordinary beauty, amply compensating for the attention. 


POPULAR AND GEOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE 
RIBES SPECIOSUM, OR SHOWY GOOSEBERRY. 

BY MH. H. STILWKLL, OF PINK-APPLE NURSERY. 

Perhaps every person, seeing this most beautiful-flow^ering shrub, is 
struck with the similarity there is between its fine long crimson flowers 
and those of some of the Fuchsias. It has led some persons to insist 
on an affinity between the Currant and Evening Primrose, to which 
natural order of the latter the Fuchsia belongs. This, however, is not 
the case ; the former has but five stamens, and the latter eight ; and 
thus, by the Linnsean system, as well as the natural system, place them 
widely distinct. 



The charming Ribes speciosum, or R, fuchsioides of some, is a 
native of California ; seeds of it were first introduced into England in 
1828, and it first bloomed here in 1831. It is certainly one of the 
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most showy, neat flowering shrubs we possess. It can, by stopping 
the leads, be formed into a bushy plant; and if desired, if is readily 
trained against a wall or trellis, spreading admirably, and in tliat 
manner blooms beautifully. If a wall or trellis will allow it, it will 
extend upwards to the height of ten or twelve feet ; and when so 
secured against a wall, or round a pillar in the open ground, has a most 
charming appearance. It will endure in the open air in any part of 
England, if the situation be a warm and dry one. It may, too, be 
grown in pots ; and being placed in a pit or frame during winter, it 
induces the plants to bloom earlier in spring than the out-door ones ; 
and they are highly ornamental for the greenhouse from the beginning 
of April, or earlier. The figure here given only shows the form of a 
specimen. The flowers are much larger. It merits a place wherever 
it can be grown. It grows freely in a good loam, with equal parts of 
grit and leaf- mould. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Garden ANTiauiTiES, No. 2. — The following is a literal copy of 
a letter to Sir Ilans Sloaiie on preserving plants. It is now published 
for the lirst time from the original manuscript in the Sloane ('ollection 
in the British Museum, and will no doubt interest our readers : 

Sir, — Mrs. Herbert, informed me the last Winter, you desired the 
receipt for preserving of Plants. I had then very few by me, and those 
only Gumed on paper, I have sent you, Sr by this days coach a few 
[)reserved in another manner, of which I beg your acceptance but Sr 
Hans Slone, must not think I do it without a mercenary view, for I set 
a much greater price than they deserve, when I desire leave, the next 
Winter, to give myself, and three, or four friends A sight of those 
Curiosites, which are so justly admired by all the world, the last 
time I had that pleasure, thought them far beyond any thing of the 
kind I ever saw. 

if you have occasion of any farder explanation concerning the manner 
of {reserving the plants, you may command all tlie intbrmation, that 
can be given by Sir, 

Your obliged 

Humble servant, 

Mary Lisle. 

they are liable to no 
alteration but by damp. 

Crux Easton August ye 20th, 
in Hampshire. 

7V> 'preserve the Cuter of Plants, 

Take your plant and gum it down to Paper very smooth with Gum 
Arabac, dissolved in water, let it lay three Hours in the shade to Dry, 
tlien take a Camels Hair Pensil, and wash the plant all over very 
lightly, with the following Mixture, an Ounce of Ruff Spirit of Niter, 
put to it fourteen spoonfidls of fair water, when the Plant is washed 

2 c 
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all over then put a sheet Bloting paper on it, and press it down lightly, 
to dry up the moisture, then uncover it, and let it lay three, or four. 
Hours, in the Shade to dry, then put it in a Book, or under some light 
waight, let it continue there for foiir or five days, then give it a Hot 
Sun, for a week or ten days, according to the thickness of the leaf, till 
the Juices are perfectly dry’d always putting it into the Book in the 
Evening, to keep it Smooth, and from the damp, for nothing Hurts the 
Coulars if they are kept Dry. Some Coulars require more wetting 
than Others, Blew, Green, and White, very little, Bed and Yellow 
should be done with A Pensil pretty full of Licquor, but that must be 
learnt by experience, all double flowers, the leaves must be Dry’d 
seperatly, and when dry, put together. But all Buds, in the shade 
to dry. 

Araculas, And all flowers that have A velvet leaf, Shou’d be wetted 
on the Backside of the leaf, before they are Gum’d to the paper. 

To preserve Plants or Reptiles in Liquor. 

Put two large Ilandfulls of Salt, to A Quart of Water, Boil it 
togeather, when Cold, filther it thro: A paper, to every half pint put J 
drops of Spirit of Niter, fix the flower down with wax in A Glass that 
is three inches Higher than the Head of the Plant, then pour the 
Liquor on it thro : A Glass funil that it may rise Irorn tlie Bottom, of 
the flower, very Gently, then Cover it with A Glass Cover, that shuts 
very Close, and lute it down. 

I have had but little experience of this, it being a tryal I am now 
making, having only keep one flower in it, which was an Aracula, for 
three months, without any Visible Change ; as for insex, 1 believe they 
will take A greater Quantity of Spirit, than Plants, but 1 have not yet 
try’d any, nor weather Salt Petter, in a smaller Quantity Might not be 
more Effectual than Common Salt. 

The Plant must be Cover’d A full inch above the Head with the 
Liquor. 

Some of the Remarkable Plants in China. — We had now 
entered the great Hang-chow silk district, and the mulberry was ob- 
served in great abundance on the banks of the canal, and in its patches 
over all the country. I was greatly struck with the appearance of a 
cemetery on the western side of the city of Keahiiig-foo, not very far 
from the city walls. Its large extent gave a good idea of the numerous 
and dense pojiulation of the town. It had evidently existed for many 
ages, for a great number of the tombstones were crumbling to j>ieces, 
and mingling with the ashes of the dead. But this “ place of skulls ” 
was no barren waste, like those churchyards which we see in large 
towns at home. Here the dead were interred amidst groves of tlie 
wee{)ing-willow, mulberry trees, and several species of juniper and 
pines. Wild roses and creepers of various kinds were scrambling over 
the tombs, and the whole place presented a hallowed and pleasing 
aspect. 

Leaving the old town behind us, and sailing westward, we entered a 
broad sheet of water of considerable size, which is probably part of, or 
at least joins, the celebrated Tai-ho lake. The water is very shallow, 
and a great part of it is covered with the Trapa bicornis— a jdant called 
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ling, by the Chinese, It produces a fruit of a very peculiar shape, 
resembling the head and horns of a bullock, and is highly esteemed in 
all parts of the empire. I have seen three distinct species or varieties ; 
one of which has fruit of a beautiful red colour. Women and boys 
were sailing about on all parts of the lake, in tubs, of the same size and 
form as our common washing- tubs, gathering tlie fruit of tlie ling. I 
do not know of any contrivance which would have answered their pur- 
pose better than those rude tubs, for they held the fruit as it was gathered, 
as well as the gatherer, and at the same time were easily propelled 
through the masses of ling without doing the plants any injury. The 
sight ol’ a number of peoj)le swimming about on the lake, each in his 
tub, had something very ludicrous about it. 

After we had passed the lake, the banks of the canal, and indeed the 
greater part of the country, were covered with mulberry trees. Silk is 
evidently the staple production in this part of China. During the space of 
tw o days, — and in that time I must have travelled upwards of a hundred 
miles,— I saw little else than mulberry trees. They were evidently care- 
fully cultivated, and in the highest state of health, producing fine large 
and glossy leaves. When it is remembered that I was going in a 
straight direction through the country, some idea may be formed of the 
extent of this enormous silk district, which probably occupies a space 
of at least a hundred miles in diameter. 

While gazing with wonder and admiration on the scene, my attention 
was arrested by a solitary pine tree of great size, standing about a 
hundred yards from the gateway. No other trees of any size were near 
it. Its solitary position near the pass, and its great height and beau- 
tiful symmetry, made it ajipear a most striking object. “ What could 
it be ? Was it new, or did we already possess it in England ? ** I 
must confess that for a few seconds I had eyes for nothing else ; 
chairs, coolies, and mountains were all forgotten ; and, I believe, had 
the guard of Celestials attempted to prevent me from going into Fokien, 
the only boon I should have asked at their hands would have been to 
be allowed to go and inspect this noble pine. 

The Chinese guard, however, had not the slightest intention of inter- 
fering with my movements, and, as the tree was on the roadside, I soon 
came np to it, and found it to be the Japan cedar (Cryptomeria Japo- 
nica), a tree which I already had introduced into England, and which, 
even in a young state, had been greatly admired there. I had never 
before seen such a noble specimen ; and although I would rather it had 
been something new, 1 yet felt proud of having been the means of 
introducing into Europe a tree of such size, symmetry, and beauty. It 
was at least one hundred and twenty feet in height — it might be much 
more — as straight as a larch, and had its lower branches drooping to 
the ground. It had not been “lopped,” like other Chinese trees, and 
WHS evidently preserved with great care. My Chinaman looked upon 
it with great admiration, and informed me it was the only specimen of 
the kind in this part of the country, and that it had been planted by 
some former emperor, when he crossed the mountains. 

The indigenous plants of these mountains are of great interest. The 
ravines were rich in bamboos, many of which were of great beauty. The 
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('hinese pine (Piiiiis Sinensis) was abundant everywhere, but did not 
attain a large size. Higher up, various species of oak were met with ; 
and a thistle, not unlike the common English thistle, was abundant. 
Very few trees were to be seen near the top of the highest mountains, 
wliich were covered with low-growing shrubs, grasses, and other 
herbaceous plants. 

I met with one or two new plants, which deserve particular notice. 
One of them was a very beautiful species of Hydrangea ; another was 
a species of Spiraea, with red flowers, not unlike the S. bella in colour, 
but having a different habit. A fine species of Abelia was also met 
with on the Fokien side of the mountains, which will probably be a 
favourite in English gardens ; its flowers are as large as those of the 
Weigela rosea, of a bluish tinge, and bloom in great profusion for a long 
time. When 1 first saw it, I took it to be the Abelia Chinensis, of 
Brown ; but I observe that Dr. Lindley, to wiiom the plant was sent for 
examination, calls it A, uniflora. It is a curious circumstance that 
Dr. Abel, after wiiom the genus was named, discovered his plant on the 
same mountains, about a hundred miles to the north-west of the spot 
wiicre the Abelia uniflora was found. He was then on his way with the 
embassy from Pekin to Canton. 

1 dug up, from time to time, living plants of all these species, and 
took them on with me. Many a time 1 thouglit I should be obliged to 
leave them behind me, for the Chinamen could not see the propriety of 
being burdened with what they considered weeds, and of no value ; 
however, by dint of determination and perseverance, by sometimes 
using promises and sometimes threats, 1 got them carried several 
hundred miles in safety, and at last deposited them in the garden of 
my friend, Mr. Beale, at Shanghae. They are now in Europe, and are, 
perhaps, the first plants which have been brought direct from the 
Bohea Mountains. — Fortune's Fmt to the Tea Districts of China, 

Propagation of Greenhouse Azaleas. — 1 have succeeded best 
in propagating them when their wood is about half ripened. I use 
cutting-[)ots or pans, filled about half-way up with broken potsherds, 
over which a small quantity of rough material should be placed, to pre- 
vent the fine mould from mixing with the drainage. I fill the pots with 
a mixture of two-thirds peat and one-third sand, to within half an inch 
of the rim. After pressing the soil with a sniall pot, or circular board, 
made for the purpose, I cover with silver-sand, and after sprinkling it 
with a fine rose watering-pot, to settle it, insert the cuttings. After 
they are put in, they should be covered with a bell-glass, to prevent 
evaporation, and the pot plunged in a lied with a slight bottom heat. 
When rooted, they will require a little air, which may be given by tilt- 
ing up the glass on one side. When they begin to grow in spring, they 
will require re-potting into small pots, in a mixture of peat and sand ; 
they may then be placed in a gentle hotbed for four or five weeks, and 
afterwards removed to the front of a close house for some time. To- 
wards the middle of May, they will require fresh potting into four-inch 
pots, in the same compost as before, pressing the soil firmly round the 
ball of the plant, in potting. J’hey should be afterwards removed to a 
cold pit or frame, and kept close for two weeks or more, and well 
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shaded from the strong rays of the sun, until well established, when air 
and light may by degrees be admitted. Look over them carefully at 
intervals, and stop all luxuriant shoots that will bear it. The plants 
will be benefited by being lightly shaded, during sunshine, until their 
growth is established. Give all the light and air possible, in order to 
secure vigour and healthy nj)pearance, and to ensure the ripening of 
their wood. They may remain without re- potting till the following 
spring, when they must be shifted, as the vigour of the plants may 
warrant. About the end of J une, if they have done well, they will be 
assisted by another shift, and will still continue to increase in size, if 
j)roperly attended to, as frequent shifting is found to be the most secure 
method of treatment, and less dangerous in the hands of amateurs. 
The following spring will produce fine young plants, in a fit state for 
flowering in six-inch j)ots. As they increase in age, a freer state of 
bloom is secured by adding a portion of loam to the compost, making 
one part of loam to one of peat, with a little sand, to preserve the 
porosity of the soil. They may be induced to flower earlier than usual, 
by a little forcing, in a warm part of the greenhouse. — F., Gardeners^ 
ChronieJe, 

To Destroy the Scaly Insects and Green Fly. — I have a 
few plants of the Oleander Camellias, which for the last two seasons 
have been a good deal affected with the scaly insect ; it struck me to 
try and cover over the parts attacked with a solution of starch. I did 
so, and in three days I gave a repetition of the application ; these atten- 
tions wholly answered the end contemplated, the plants are clean and 
healthy. 1 ap[»lied the starch by means of the syringe ; it hurts no 
part of the plant, but appears in all respects beneficial. The flower- 
buds and tips of the young shoots of my rose bushes (standards) were 
much pestered with the fly insect ; 1 had a pailfull of starch and sizing 
mixed together and bent the buds and shoots into some of the liquid, 
and this destroyed every insect, and the plant was not in the least 
injured. I let the liquid remain untouched for three days, and then 
had the plants syringed overhead ; it dissolved the liquid application, 
and my trees flourished and bloomed admirably. 

(A'clamens. — If collected in our conservatories and gardens, the 
Cyclamens would afford an uninterrupted succession of flowers, at 
once agteeable in form and delicious in the perfume with which they 
fill the air. Like many other plants. Cyclamens have goue out of 
fashion. To prove this, it is sufficient to open the Florilegiumy where 
upwards of ten species or varieties may be found. C\ Antiochmn, with 
a pure white corolla, and a throat of carmine-violet. C. Aleppicum^ 
with snow-white flow'ers, the variety from which the ancient gardeners 
obtained the double-flowered one. C. Couniy a charming dwarf, 
whose stems seldom exceed two inches and three-quarters in height. 
C. Furopofum, which grows naturally on tlie mountains of Switzerland. 
C, vermwi, to which that singular anomaly, known by the name of 
C, linear if olium, is referred ; and C, hedercefoliuniy which has given rise 
to a scries of varieties with white, purple, or streaked flowers. C\ 
maerophyllum^ leaves about five inches across, and flowers a fine rose. 
C. periscum, &c., &c. 
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“Cyclamens (compared by M. Van Houtte to the Gloxinias of 
America) are propagated by seed like the latter, and are also very 
analogous in their mode of vegetation ; the division of bulbs, recom- 
mended for propagation, scarcely succeeds in either genus. The capsules 
of Cyclamen are supported by an erect flower-stalk, which, by a sin- 
gular phenomenon of torsion, scatters the seeds on the ground, where 
they readily germinate. After the plants have flowered, the leaves 
die down ; the bulbs are then to be taken up, and not replanted till the 
leaves begin to reappear. This takes place at various periods, according 
as the plants flower in autumn or in spring. Damp is fatal to Cycla- 
mens ; and when cultivated in pots, tliey require to be well drained. 
C. hederce folium can be grown in the open ground, in shaded situations 
in light soil, where it produces in autumn delightful masses of rose- 
coloured or white flowers. The size of the bulbs, and the quantity of 
sap which they contain, allow of our retarding or forwarding vegetation. 
They may be potted every fortnight, or placed under frames with a 
greater or less degree of heat ; and in this way a succession of flowers 
may be obtained from the month of November until April in the 
following year.” — {Flore des Serves.) 

The BEST New Seedling Dahlias shown in 1853, and which are to 
come out next Spring. 

Admiration (Green’s) : tinged white, laced with scarlet ; rather a flat 
flower, and second-rate in shape. 

Agamemnon (Salter) ; orange-scarlet ; fine form ; good. 

Agnes Sorel (Mignet) : white, deeply edged, with cherry, occa- 
sionally tipped with white ; good cup. 

Arc-en-Ciel (Tassart) : white, bordered with rosy-red, and tipped 
with white. 

Beauty of Slough (Bragg) : white, deep laced with rosy-purple ; 
good petal, depth, and outline ; extra fine. 

Butterfly (Salter) : sulphur, striped and picoteed with rosy-red ; 
good cup and centre ; fine. 

Dante (Salter) : light-salmon, pencilled with red ; fine cup and 
centre. 

Due de Brabant (Cailloux) : scarlet capucine ; good form and 
centre ; fine. 

Duchess of Sutherland (Mitchell) : white, laced with purple j good 
centre and outline ; constant. 

Eva (Keynes) : blush-white. 

Fanny Keynes (Keynes) : buff, laced with rose ; good petal and cup ; 
great depth ; fine. 

Fleur des Dames (Mignet) : delicate lilac-peach, striped with 
maroon ; good form. 

Gem of the Season (Pope) : lavender- rose ; great depth of petals ; 
fine centre and cup. 

Godefroy de Bouillon (Cailloux) : salmon-red ; good cup and centre. 

Jlenriette (Howard) : bufl-yellow ; medium shape and centre. 

Hesperus (Voisenon) ; nankeen, tipped with white ; fine centre and 
cup ; large. 
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King of the Yellows (Collier) : clear yellow ; good outline and petals 
in the way of Queen of the Yellows. 

Lady Mary Labouchere (Turner) ; large white, laced with lilac ; 
good centre and cup ; line. 

Leader (Keynes) : purple, striped with maroon ; medium centre, 
distinct. 

Marvel (Pope) : orange, striped with scarlet ; good centre and 
petal ; distinct and beautiful. 

Mrs. Rawlings (Rawlings) : white ; full centre ; medium outline. 

Musquito (Prockter) : puce-red : good petal and centre ; medium 
outline. 

Orijlamme (Cailloux) ; golden-huif ; line centre and cup. 

Pigeon (De KnyfF) : orange-buff, tipped with white, reverse of the 
])etals lilac ; good cup and centre ; line. 

Prince Alfred (Wyness) : orange-buff, laced with red, dark centre ; 
medium outline and petal. 

Rachael Rawlings (Keynes) : rosy-lilac, lighter-centre ; in the way 
of Anne Salter ; good. 

Ringleader (Holmes) : crimson ; good depth of petals, but low 
centre. 

Sardanapalus (Legg) : maroon, tipped with white ; medium outline. 

Topsy (Keynes) : large rosy-lilac, white, with white tips; good 
flower. 

IVilly (Rawlings) ; orange- scarlet, tipped white ; medium outline. 

Royal Gardens, Frogmore, near Windsor. — “First, then, in 
passing through the glass-houses, we found in a greenhouse a noble 
specimen of the fragrant and beautiful Luculia gratissima, literally 
covered with large bunches of Hydrangea-like flowers just bursting into 
beauty. Of the value of this plant, too much can hardly be said, as we 
know of nothing more useful either for the purposes of decoration or 
for supplying cut-flowers. The specimen here was planted out in a 
prepared border in the centre of the house, where, without further 
attention than shading it from bright sunshine in summer, supplying 
water at the root and over the foliage to keep it free from insects, and 
merely excluding frost from it in winter^ it was growing most luxuri- 
antly. Many cultivators consider this fine plant difficult to manage, 
and to require the temperature of a stove ; but it is evidently a green- 
house plant, thriving with no greater amount of artificial heat thau may 
be needed to exclude frost and keep the atmosphere at about 45°, and 
rather dry while it is in bloom. In a stove, plants of Ipomoea Leari, 
led on strings over the front passage towards the top of the house, were 
still producing a profusion of showy flowers, which, displayed in this 
maimer, were very effective. On the back wall of this house was 
Allamanda cathartica, covering a large space, and blooming remarkably 
well for this late season of the year. The beautiful Bigonia veuusta 
was also nicely in bloom here, and clusters of unexpanded buds promised 
a long succession of its gay orange blossoms. This plant had appa- 
rently been primed pretty closely last winter, and was producing blos- 
som on evi ry twig of the young wood, a condition in which it is seldom 
met detiers Chronicle. 




O IN THE FLiOWER GARDEN. 

^ rpHE Chrysanthemum is the most valuable plant we have 
^ J. hjr autumn decoration, either for the greenhouse or 

the flower-garden ; it fills up a blank that no other plant we have could 
do. It supplies a profusion of beauty of almost every colour. It has 
become a desideratum in all well -managed flower-gardens, having the 
facility to plant a proper proportion of the most showy kinds, which 
ornament them, when the season keeps open, up to December. This 
autumn the rains have injured them. In order to have the flower- 
garden lively as possible, the succession to Chrysanthemums must be 
made up with evergreen shrubs ; it is readily done at a trifling cost by 
plunging in potted plants of Laurustinus, Aucuba, myrtle-leaved, broad- 
leaved, and variegated Ilox ; gold and silver-striped, green-leaved, 
yellow and crimson-berried Hollies ; Arbutjis, Khododendron, Mahonia 
aquifolia, Phillyrea, Arbor vitae. Bay, Kalmia latifolia, dwarf Laurels, 
Daphne poiitica. Cedars, Cotoneasters, &c. A garden thus furnished 
produces a very cheering appearance ; and those who have not seen one 
so ornamented cannot adequately conceive of its beauty and finished 
neatness. This attention most amply repays for the small expense, 
producing a lively appearance, instead of having bare beds for several 
months. If any Tulip bulbs be still out of ground, plant them as early 
as possible. 

There are a number of very handsome single and double varieties of 
Anemones, which are highly ornamental to a flower-garden, whether in 
patches in the beds, or as an edging. To bloom well next season they 
must be planted immediately. 

The Gentiana acaulis is a most charming spring flower, suited ad- 
mirably for edging or patches. Its intense blue flowers, in contrast 
with Anemones, Hepaticas, and similar early-blooming plants, is very 
striking. Attention will be necessary to protect the tender kinds of 
herbaceous, by a layer of dry leaves, pots, boughs, or branches of ever- 
greens, &c., also the stems of tender climbing and other Roses, by tying 
a covering of furze over them, that, whilst it fully protects, admits 
sufficiency of air for the wellbeing of the plant. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses require })ienty of air in fine weather, and 
but little water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, 
Pinks, &c., kept in pots. Dahlia roots should be looked over, to see 
if any are moulding or likely to damage. Let the roots be dry before 
they are laid in heaps. Newly-planted shrubs should be secured to 
stakes, so that they are not loosened by the wind. Where it is desir- 
able, reduce patches of border- flowers to a suitable size. Ten- week 
Stocks and Mignonette, in pots for blooming early next spring, to adorn 
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a room or greenhouse, must not be over-watered, and be kept from 
frost. A cool frame, well secured by soil or ashes at the sides, and 
plenty of mats or reeds to cover at night, will answer well. During 
hard frosts, if additional soil be required for flower-beds upon grass- 
lawns, advantage should be taken to have it conveyed at the time, so 
that the turf may not be injured by wheeling. Pits or beds for forcing 
Roses, &c., should he prepared early in the month. Tan or leaves are 
most suitable, unless there be the advantage of hot water or steam. 
New-planted shrubs of tender kinds should have their roots protected 
by laying some mulch. Suckers of Roses, &c., should now be taken 
off and re-planted for making bushes, or put in nursery rows. Soils 
for compost should now be obtained. Beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., 
should have occasional protection. Any roots not planted may success- 
fully be done, in dry, mild weather, till February. Sweet Violets : plant 
these little gems as much as possible along the sides of walks, near 
seats, rooms, banks, under trees, &c. ; they are so highly fragrant as 
always to be acceptable, and more especially being early spring flowers. 
Encourage all the spring ornaments as much as possible : Crocuses are 
pretty flowers, always gay in sunshine, and give a peculiar cheerfulness 
to every place they occupy ; never be sparing in tlie quantity of them 
near a dwelling-house. Do not omit the first flower that awakes thee 
from the repose of winter : 

“ A flower that first in this sweet garden smiled. 

To virgins sacred, and the Sno\vdrop styled.” 

IN THE FORGING STOVE. 

Aconites, Crocuses, Violets, Miguonette, Stocks, Tulips, Cyclamens, 
Narcissus, Lilies of the Valley, lle{>aticas, Primroses, China Prim- 
roses, Persian Irises, Cupheas, Hyacinths, I'inks, Carnations, Tree 
(.'arnations, Heliotropes, Scarlet Geraniums, Salvias, Gardenias, Roses, 
Azaleas, Cinerarias, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Deutzias, Rhododendrons, 
Persian Lilacs, Rbodorns, Ribes, Mezereuins. Correas, &c., required 
to bloom from January, should be brought in early in the present 
month. The plants should be placed at first in the coolest part of the 
house ; never allow them to want water. Pots or boxes containing 
hulhous-rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian Irises, 
Oocuses, &c., should occasionally be introduced, so as to have a suc- 
cession of bloom. Many persons who take a delight in growing 
Hyacinths or other bulbous plants, for adorning a room or window, in 
winter or early in spring, have been frequently disappointed by the 
abortiveness of some and weakness of others. This })rincipally arises 
from the inability of the plant to develope itself with a rapidity equal to 
the quantity of moisture it imbibes, on account of its upper surface 
being acted upon too immediately by the atrnospliere ; hence arises the 
necessity of covering the bulb. That such is a fact is evidenced by the 
admirable and certain success of nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, 
that is covered with about six inches of old spent bark or ashes. This 
or some similar light material should alw^ays be used. Even bulbs 
intended to bloom in glasses we prefer starting in the cold bark, and 
then transferring them to the glasses when the roots are about two 
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inches long. Where such covering is not adopted^ the pots or glasses 
should be kept in a dark place till the roots are two or three inches 
long, and then bring them to the light. Always use water for the 
glasses that is just aired ; cold water gives a check which greatly injures 
the roots, and, consequently, the bloom. Cactus plants that have been 
kept out of doors, or in the greenhouse, should occasionally be brought 
into the stove for flowering, which gives a succession. If any of the 
forced plants be attacked with the green fly, a syringe with diluted 
tobacco-water will destroy them. If the leaves appear bit, and turn 
brown (the elFect of damage by red spider), a syringe of soapsuds at 
the under side of the leaves is effectual to destroy them. The glutinous 
substance remaining, not only kills those it is applied to, but prevents 
others returning there. Tlie old Eranthemum pulchellum, with its fine 
blue flowers, Justicia speciosa, Gesnerim zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, 
Aphellaudria cristata, Poinsettia pulcherrima, Cestrum aurantiacum, and 
Begonia fuchsioides, are fine winter ornamental blooming plants. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, dec. 

As much fire as will barely keep out frost will only be necessary, and 
for the purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy nights, or from 
watering, all possible air should be admitted in the daytime ; but mind 
to keep the plants from damage by frost. 

Fuchsias and greenhouse plants, intended to be inured to the open 
air, will require to have protection at the roots, and probably, for the 
first winter, over the tops too, by furze branches, canvas, wicker baskets, 
mats, &c. If greenhouse plants require watering or syringing over the 
tops, let it be done in the morning of a clear day, when air can be ad- 
mitted ; and towards evening a gentle fire-heat should be given. Cal- 
ceolarias must be in a cool situation. Whilst in a cool and moist 
atmosphere, the shoots will often p\ish at the underside numerous root- 
lets ; where such are produced, they should be taken off and potted. 
Pelargonium plants for exhibition should be repotted by the middle of 
this month ; according to the size of the plants must be the pots. The 
smallest- sized pots in which plants are to be when shown are the 24’ s, 
eight inches in diameter, and the largest-sized are eleven inches in 
diameter. The plants need not be potted into these sizes now, but a 
size less, and in February be re-potted into their final pots. The plants 
must not be crowded together, but be kept apart. Cinerarias are often 
attacked at this season by the green- fly ; let the plants be placed in a 
hot bed frame, and be fumigated with tobacco-smoke at the first 
appearance of the insects. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Statics arborea. — This fine species has been grown very successfully in a tempera- 
ture ranging about 55°, potted in equal portions of loam, peat, and sand ; it will thrive 
vigorously if it is shifted when its roots are becoming plentiful, affording it very abundant 
aud ample drainage ; growing in its native habitats, surrounded on all sides by the ocean, 
would seem to furnish a hint that water, impregnated with saline particles, would be of 
great impoitance in its artificial treatment; and if it could be placed within the influence 
of evaporation from water of this kind, there are some grounds for supposing that much 
benefit would follow. Those who have the plant under their charge would do well to 
institute a scries of cxperinienis on these points. 
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Clematises. — As conservatory climbers. Clematis azurea grandiflora and C. sieboldii, 
and tlie fine new variety, Sophia, noticed in “ New and Rare Plants”, in this Number, 
deserve especial recommendation ; they both grow and flower freely, requiring only good 
rich loamy soil, and plenty of room to extend their branches ; their blossoms are very 
handsome, and are produced in abundance. Notwithstanding that both species are hardy, 
and succeed well in the open air, they deserve very extensive cultivation in conservatories, 
especially if grown in a position to enjoy a due share of light, in which case they flower 
more abundantly ; either trained on an extended scale, up pillars, or coiled to a wire 
frame- work. 

Cactuses and Epiphyllums. — I have lately seen a very interesting adaptation of 
the well-known fact, of the various kinds of Cactus and Epiphyllum growing freely when 
grafted on Percskia aculcata. This plant, which is of rapid growth, almost approaching a 
climbing habit, was, in the case alluded to, trained over the pathway in a conservatory, 
among other climbing plants. In this situation it had been grafted in several places with 
E|iiph}llum sjwciosum, triuicatum, and the violet and flesh-coloured varieties; also Cereus 
flagclliforinis, which were growing freely, and producing flowers in abundance. The stem 
of the Pereskia being hidden by the other plants, would almost have induced one to fancy 
that tljc Cactuses, &c., were entirely living on air; and although a little penetration would, 
of course, convince a person of his error in this supposition, it did not at all lessen the 
effect ]>roduced by their appearance in this situation . — John Scott. 

Dahlia Maculatifolia — This plant, which will be offered to the public the ensuing 
spring (and for the introduction of wliich we are indebted to Mr. John Cordcry, a florist 
of some note), is certainly one of the finest and most elegant plants for ornamental and 
decorative purposes that has yet been introduced to the notice of lovers of floriculture. 
Its huiidsoiue lanceolate bright-green foliage, beautifully mottled with yellow, contrasted 
with its pretty lively rose-coloured blossoms, giving it a novel and attractive appearance, 
Such as will justly entitle it to the now uniform opinion of all wlio have seen this flower, 
that it is a most valuable acquisition to the beautiful section of variegated-leaved plants. 
— li. T. 

Culture of Show Pelar(40NIUms — Observing that a correspondent solicits general 
hints on the management of the large- flowered section of Show Pelargoniums, 1 forward 
the particulars of my method, having been one of the most successful exhibitors at the 
great London meeting for ten years. I strike the cuttings about the beginning of June, 
or sooner, if the plants will bear cutting. As soon as rooted, they are removed into 60- 
sized pots, and set in a shady situation on boards or slates, or in a cold frame. When 
rooted, they are removed to an open situation, and as soon as the plants will bear the sun 
without flagging, they are 8top}K*d. In September they are repotted into 48-Bized pots, 
and at this lime 1 coronicnce training. In December and January those that are sufli- 
eiently strong are again shifted into 16-sized pots; in these pots they are allowed to 
bloom. About the middle of July or beginning of August they are beaded down and set 
in a sliady sheltered situation ; and when the plants have shoots near an inch long, the soil 
is nearly all slinken from ilie roots, and they are again repotted into the same sized pots. 
As the shoots are formed they are carefully thinned out. In the greenhouse, the plants 
intended for exhibition are kept four feet apart; the front sushes are kept open on all con- 
venient occasions. In November the plants are stopped, and a stake put to each shoot. 
The leaves are tiiinued out to allow the air to circulate freely. In December and .Tanuary 
tiie strongest plants are again selected and potted into B-sized pots, and at this time a<idi- 
tional heat is applied to enable the plants to root rapidly. In February they are syringed 
in the afternoon, but suflficieiitly early to allow them to dry before night. In March they 
are again repotted in 2-sized pots; water is now very liberally supplied. When the 
flow'd s begin to open, a shading of cheese-cloth is used on the outside of the house. Air 
is admitted before the sun has much power on the glass, and this is found to prevent the 
attacks of the green-fly. The success of all the other operations depends on the mode of 
applying fire heat. The lires are lighted at three or four o’clock in the afternoon, and allowed 
to go out about nine or ten. They are again lighted about three or four o'clock in the 
morning. The thermometer during the night is kept at 40° or 42° Fahrenheit. The soil 
is prepared thus, — a quantity of turfy loam is chopped and laid up in a heap, a quantity of 
fresh stable litter is then shaken up and laid in the form of a mushroom-bed, and about 
one-third of cow-dung added to it. If the weather is dry at the time, the manure is well 
watered ; liquid manure and the steam or ammonia is prevented from passing off by a 
covering of slates, lit this slate it is allowed to remain fifteen or sixteen days, and is 
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then mixed with about an equal quantity of fresh loom, and when the mixing is completed 
the heap is at last covered with loam. At the end of a mouth or five woeks it is turned 
over thiee or four times, in order that the dung and loam may incorporate well together. 
In twelve months it is ht for use. To two barrowfuls of this compost is added one of 
leaf mould, and a pock and a half of silver sand. 

Uses of Leaves. — In the present state of agricultural economics, when our leading 
farmers are debating the value of long straw or chopped straw, or no straw at all for 
bedding their cattle, it is remarkable that leaves, winch ore everywhere at the present 
time, and voted a nuisance, should not be used for littering farming slock. For some 
weeks past iny cows and horses have been bedded with leaves, and nothing can answer 
better, being cheap and plentiful, and moreover forming an excellent bed. Of tlie quality 
of the manure from such a combination of nutritious suhsUnces, it is scarcely necessary 
to speak, but it may not be out of place to remark, that a combination of horse and cow 
manure, with leaves properly fermented and reduced, would, perhaps, for horticultural 
purposes, especially for pot plants, form one of tlie finest manmes that could be used. 
The bailiff of a gentleman in Sussex, on a heavy land farm, used leaves for litter some 
years back, and, by using them plentifully in the fold-yard, produced such quantities of 
manure as quite to eclipse his neighbours in the quantity and quality of the corn crops be 
produced. I would strongly recommend gardeners to try the experiment of manure for 
pottiug purposes, prepared as intimated above. For soft- wooded plants 1 think they will 
find it perfection, especially if fermented at a temperature sufficiently high to destroy all 
insects and their eggs ; for I find cow-dung, wiiich has been subjected to sufficient heat to 
char it, is just as good as wlieu kept until it is three or four years’ old. It is an excellent 
plan to subject all composts intended for potting plants to a temperature sufficient to 
destroy both seeds and insects before using it ; and if it is a little warm at the time of 
using it, lender plants will be much benefited thereby ; and at this cold season men will 
do much more work in a warm shed with warm soil, than if their hands are in a cold soil 
from morning till night. In fact, a heating apparatus, such as a stove for the ]uir)>ose, or 
arrangements for using the waste heat of a hol-waler boiler, is a very necessaty and ))iolit- 
able appendage of an establishment where much potting is to be done. — II , P. Ayres^ 
Jilachlutath, — (iardi.iieri Chronicle. 

Nkw Edging Plant. — I send you a spike or two of one of the prettiest of autumnal 
shrubs. Polygonum vacciuifolium ; its vivid pink is destroyed by the frost. Ever since 
August it has been beautiful. For an edging shrub it is excellent. 

Grafting Epiphyllums, Ckreus, &c. — T have been exceedingly successful in this 
operation with the above, and others of the Cactus order of plants, and therefore forward 
the pariiciilars of my procedure ; 

Stocks. — I have used Cereus triangularis, C. speciosissima, Opuntia Braziliensis, Peres- 
kia aculeata, and longispina, but find none equal to Cereus spcciosissimus ; it is much 
hardier than any of the others, and not so liable to damp off. 

The best method of preparing the stocks is in February to take some of the strongest 
shoots, from six inches to six feet, as any length will do; then, with a sharp knife, remove 
the eyes for four or six inches from the bottom; this prevents the stocks making suckers. 
Let them remain in a cool place for a few days to dry, to prevent damping ; then ])]aco 
•each cutting in small pots of good rich sandy loam, and filling in a good bark bed, with- 
holding water for ten or twenty days. When the roots protrude through the bottom of 
the pots, i-emove into larger, which, when well established, are ready for grafting. 

The operation is performed by taking off the licad of the stock where the columnar axis 
has become firm, dividing it with a sharp knife to the depth of a quarter of an inch, being 
careful not to bruise the soft outer coat. Grafts of any length, from six inches to eighteen 
inches long, will succeed, those of last year being the best. Leave the end of the graft 
wedge-shaped, that is, the columnar axis three-fourths of an inch, clearing away all the soft 
fleshy part to that length ; then press it firmly into the stock until both edges meet, 
passing a spine of Opuntia longispina, or some other strong Opuntia, through the stock 
and graft, to keep it from rising out of its place ; bind a little soft moss round the part 
operated u|>on, and keep it shaded; in a week or ten days it will have taken hold, provided 
it is properly performed ; in the course of a month the moss may be removed, and the 
graft cut to four or six eyes, if a bushy legular bead is required. Plants on stocks six 
feet high look the best trained on mush room -shaped trellises. 1 have found grafts with 
several shoots of from six to twelve inches each succeed as well as smaller ones, provided 
the stocks are liealtliy. I have a plant at this time of Epiphyllum speciosum, grafted on 
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Cereus spcciosisBimus Sept. 4, 1846; the Btock is six feet high, and the circumference of 
the head twelve feet ; many of the branches or leaves four feet long. 

Artificial Flowbr-making, — Artificial flower-making is not an insignificant trade. 
An inquiry was made into the industrial statistics of Paris in 1847, which lets us into a 
little secret in this matter. The total manufacture of cambric flowers in that year was 
prodigious, amounting in value to more than 400,000/. sterling. We, in England, only 
took 12,000/. worth of this value ; for we pride ourselves on being able to make our own 
artificial flowers. Tire cambric, muslin, gauze, velvet, silk, and other materials were pro- 
cured from St, Etienne, St. Quentin, and Lyons ; tlie dyes and colours weie prepared 
expressly for the purpose by manufacturing chemists ; the buds, leaves, petals, stamens, 
pistils, and other component parts, were made in small workshops by persons who each 
attended to only one part of a flower, while the whole were fitted together in other work- 
shops. Even these workshops are frequently limited to one single kind of flower each ; 
so completely is the divisiou of labour carried out. There were about 50 small manu- 
facturers of petals and stamens, and other component parts, employing about 500 ))crson8; 
while there were nearly 600 dealers or vendors, who employed nearly 6,000 persons in 
building up the various integers into whole groups of flt>weis. Of this immense number 
of persons, about 5,000 were women, whose average earnings w^eie estimated at I5. 8d. per 
day. Several of the manufacturers effect sales to the amount of 10,000/. a year each, 
Wc must, therefore, regard French flower manufacturers as commercial men of notable 
import. — l)icke?is's “ Household irorrf*-.*' 

Tkmpkrature for successful Plant-growing. — The temperature which is roost 
favourable to plants in the natural state is roost likely to agree in an artificial one ; the 
practice of sustaining a temperature nearly uniform is not the proper method of treating 
plants, a diurnal season of rest being as necessary to a plant as to an animal ; neither can they 
be constantly under the same exciting power of heat without injury, as is obvious from the 
enervated and unhealthy state of stove-plants when an equable heat is attempted. In such 
cases, where plants are submitted to such a degree of heat as to keep them constantly 
growing, they are sure to become exhausted, sickly, and etiolated. It has been shown by 
vegetable pliysiologists, that the leaves of plants do not })erform the same functions in the 
dark as in the light, and that a rise of temperature has a sensible effect on their organs of 
respiration. If the air be allov ed to cool in the night, it will generally deposit a portion 
of vapour on the plants ; if it be kept warm it will, on the contrary, in consequence of 
TCB]>iration, tend to exhaust them of moisture, and as the leaves of plants absorb oxygen 
and moisture in the night, and give out a portion of this oxygen in the day, when exposed 
to the light of the sun, we may infer that both light and heat, the exciting causes of the 
operation of the day functions, should be less powerful in the night. A view' of the 
provisions of our all-wise Creator will tend to coufirm this ojuuion. Nowhere within the 
Jimifs of vegetation is the heat equally powerful in the night us in the day. In a stove 
for plants of the torrid zone it is desirable to know the mean noonday lieat of tlie coldest 
month, and the mean night heat of tlie same period, at some place within the tropics 
where it is known to he most favourable to the vegetation of plants of that zone. It will 
also be requisite to know the mean noonday heat of the hottest month, and also the mean 
night heat of the same time, in order to regulate for the summer temperature. The 
mean temperature of the year is of little use in this inquiry, because our object is to 
ascertain the change of temperature most conducive to the well-being of plants, and the 
lowest temperature to which they may be safely exposed, under the impression that the 
Author of Irfc would have provided them a uniform heat if it had either been necessary 
or useful. — T. Morion, JIulL 

Tying Plants. — Much of the beauty of plants in many collections is lost in conse- 
quence of the ill judged mode of tying them up ; it too often happening that valuable 
plants are tied into a thick faggot-like bundle, instead of its being made an operation of 
taste, on which the beauty of the plant mainly depends. This arises from a want of dis- 
crimination in affording support to plants which, under artificial treatment, are dependent 
on man for all their wants. It ought to be constantly borne in mind, that no plant should 
be tied which does not absolutely require it; that tying, whenever resorted to, except in 
the case of climbing plants, should be simply to assist the natural habit of the plant ; and 
that every stake should be temoved as soon as the shoot it supported is capable of retaining 
its position without such assistance. 
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PREFACE 


Aciiiekauly to periodical custom, we have again the pleasure, on the 
completion of another Volume, of thanking our friends and corre- 
spondents for the continued confidence they have manifested in “The 
Flokicultukal Cabinet,” and for the liberal support which they have 
ahVu'ded to it, many of whom, “ we fc'.el proud to state,” have done so 
for the long jicriod of twenty-two years. For such liberal aid, we re- 
turn them our warmest and most grateful thanks ; and, at the same 
time, venture to hope, “ that the evidence wc have at all times mani- 
fested of our ardent desire to be useful in promoting the cause of 
llotanical, Floricultural, and Horticultural science,” will secure for us, 
in the year 1855, a still larrfcr amount of support; and we respectfully 
solicit the continued co-operation of our friends in all parts ^^ahroad*^ 
as well as at honie/^ as also of all who feel an interest in flowers and 
floriculture ; and, thus assisted, wc are more determined than ever, 
“ to spare neither troiihle nor expense.,^ ^ to render this Alagazine as 
perfect and usefd as possible, The realisation of our anticipations can 
only be fully cflected but ivlth such hearty co-operation, and therefore 
we hope, that every new fact, “suited for our pages,” which may 
come under their observation, may be earJi/ transmitted to us for pub- 
lication ; thus, “and thus only,” is it possible for us I ?ic?'easlngl^ to 
attain th.at eminent iisefnlncss which we are anxious should always 
characterise the FLonicuLTUKAL Cabinet. AVe think every reader of 
our pages may contribute somewhat that will be interesting and useful 
in some degree. Tlie student of Botany, or practical Floriculturist, 
has not hitherto acquired that consummate knowledge of the vegetable 
worlds to enable him to say “ the field of discovery and investigation 
exhibited a tendency too narrow^ and the houndarg^ “ beyond which 
the science could not be carried,” was visible before him. That this 
has never, In any instance^ been the case, all past experience abundantly 
testifies. Fact after fact follows in the rear of its predecessor, and dia- 
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covcrics roll on like a mighty stream, proving, with a force irresistihl 
that its resources are boundless. Who dare set a limit to tlie heautif 
forms tliat may yet he poured forth from the vast tracts of our Glob 
still unexplored ? or who will venture to predict that nature lias Lee 
“ over-w'orked,” and that slie will, in future, resist all the efforts < 
Floricultural skill? We think Floricidture has only just display c 
its opening hiids but, at tlie same time, surveying what has (withi 
a few 3 ’cars last pasi) been accomplished, we have bright hopes wit 
respect to the future continuous deA^elopment of the ever-expandiii 
bloom, and we again ask our readers to unite with us in contributin 
to promote its more universal display. To aid in its realisation, w 
have made ari*angomcnt3, which are in preparation, that our nex 
Volume will be on a Mr( u imchoved scale. As heretofore, we shal 
exercise care in the selection of only the best and mosj’ suowv plant 
for our Plates, and the entire execution of the engraving and colourin 
of the subjects Avill be of ^‘‘first-rate excellence fi surpassing that of an 
other floral publication issued in this country. We shall also giv 
superior engravings of New Tiiles and Siii:uJ*>s, as well as Plans o 
gardens, and grounds. We lhercfo’'e reiterate to our readers, IIeli 
rs, by your pen, penctl, and advice; and, as the publication shal 
merit, we respectfully ask you to recommend it to the lovers of floweys 







ROSE, MADAME DESIREE 6IRAUD. 


Rose ! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower ; 

Rose ! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild/’ 


The Rose, which is the emblem of beauty and the pride of Flora, 
reigns Queen of the Flowers in every part of the globe ; and the 
Bards of all nations and languages have sung its praises. Yet what 
poet has been able, or language sufficient, to do justice to a plant that 
has been denominated the Glory of the Spring,” and the “ Ornament 
of the Earth?” 

“ Queen of the flowers that made Eden’s garden gay, 

The morning blushes of the Spring’s new day.” 

Poets have celebrated its charms, but not exhausted its eulogium, for 
its allurements increase upon a familiarity; every successive season 
and fresh view present new beauties and supply additional delight. 
Hence, it renovates the imagination of the Bard, and the very name 
gives harmony to his numbers : — as soft as a rose-leaf ; as sweet as a 
Buse ; rosy-clouds ; rosy-cheeks ; rosy lips ; rosy blushes ; and rosy- 
dawns : whilst its fragrant perfume gives sweetness to the air. 

To paint this universal emblem of delicate splendour in its own hues, 
the pencil should be dipped in the tints of Aurora, when arising in her 
aerial glory. Human art can neither colour nor fully describe so fair a 
flower. Venus herself feels a rival in the Rose, whose beauty is 
composed of all that is exquisite and graceful. The “ beauty of the 
morning” is allegorically represented by this flower, and Aurora is 
depictured strewing roses before the chariot of Phobbus ; 

When morning pamts the eastern skies, 

Her fingers bum with roseate dyes.’* 
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BOSE, MADAME DESIREE GIRAUD. 


How general, too, has the Rose been associated with, and made the 
symbols of, very opposite sentiments. Piety has seized it to decorate 
the temple, whilst Love expressed tenderness by wreaths, and Mirth 
revelled, adorned with crowns of roses ; Grief strews it on the tomb, 
and Luxury spreads it on the couch ; it is mingled with our tears, and 
spread in our gayest walks. 

Perhaps the most beautiful period of the Rose is when partly blown, 
— then we have the promise of a continuance of delight ; but when full- 
blown, she inspires us with the fear of losing her. 

“ Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great : 

Of Nature’s gifts thou may’st with lilies boast, 

And with the half-biown rose/’ — S hakspbue. 

The interest which flowers have excited in the breast of man, from 
the earliest ages to the present day, has not been confined to any par- 
ticular class of society, or quarter of the globe ; and though the rude 
savage of the forests, in the joy of his heart, binds his brow with the 
native flowers of his woods, yet the cultivation of flowers increases in 
every country, in proportion as the blessings of civilization extend. 
And of all proper luxurious indulgences, that of flowers is the most 
innocent, whilst man alone seems capable of deriving enjoyment from 
them ; that, too, commences with his infancy, remains the delight of 
his youth, increases with his years, and becomes the quiet amusement 
of his age ,* admiring, with increasing amazement, the wonderful works 
of the Almighty, tending thus to soothe declining years. 

Of all the floral embellishments of the garden, the Rose is the 
most general, and is so universal an ornament thereof, as to be grown 
in nearly every garden, from that of the palace to the humblest cottage. 
Its presence supplies beauty to the sight and fragrance to the smell. 
But of all the delights in floriculture, perhaps that of raising new 
varieties of flowery is the most pleasing, and in many instances very 
profitable also. In this particular pursuit with the Rose, the nursery- 
men and florists on the Continent greatly excel, as is abundantly testi- 
fied by the immensity of kinds which enrich the collections of our own 
country’s nurseries and gardens, and from whence the profuse displays 
of such beautiful varieties are supplied to the Floral Exhibitions of 
London, as well as throughout the provinces. Amongst the most 
. beautiful which have been produced, are several fine striped varieties, 
and the one we now figure stands pre-eminently superior to every other, 
and a plant of it ought to be in every garden. The stock of it is in 
the possession of Mr. Van Houtte, and plants of it may be had in this 
country next April. 

This diarming variety is a seedling which sprung up near to a plant 
of the Baronne Prevost Rose, in the garden of Madame L. G. D. Haussy, 
of Marley, near Versailles, in France. It is an ** Hybrid Perpetual,” 
and a very free bloomer. The flowera are regularly “ and very dis- 
inctly striped, some with crimson, others with amaranth, and the 
remainder with slate colour, but the individual blossom has stripes only 
of one colour ; so that one blossom has crimson stripes, a second has 
amaranth stripes, and a third has stripes of a slate colour. This very 
singular distinction of the flowers rexnkrs it peculiarly beautiful. 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Billbergia thyrsoidea, Dense flowered. — A stove plant, 
from Brazil, of the natural order Bromeliacese (Pine-apple plant). 
The leaves are two feet long, broad strap-shaped, serrated. The flowers 
are produced in a large, long, dense spike, each blossom being about 
three inches long, red, with a blue-tipped stigma and yellow anthers. 
It is a handsome species, well deserving a place in the stove. Messrs. 
Henderson, of Wellington-road Nursery, have bloomed it. — Figured in 
Botanical Magazine, 4756. 

Cirrhopetalxjm cornutum, Horn-bearing. — A very singular 
and pretty flowering stove orchideous plant, which Mr. Simon sent 
to the Royal Gardens at Kew, from Eastern Bengal. It has recently 
bloomed in the stove at Kew. The leaves are leathery, oblong, about 
nine inches long. The flower-scapes are each about ten inches high, 
and terminate in an umbel of from six to ten flowers. Each blossom 
is two inches long. Petals small, of a yellowish-green and white. 
Sepals, upper one small, of a similar colour to the petals, but addition- 
ally sprinkled with purple dots. The two side ones are nearly two 
inches long, pendant, and meet at their edges, so as to form a tube of 
that length, of a dark-purple blood colour, green at the tip, nearly 
white and spotted at the base. The entire umbel of flowers have some- 
what the appearance of some of the Lachenalias. — Figured in Bot. Mag,, 
4753. 

Coleus Blumeii. — It has been considered to be a native of Java, 
but Blume, who mentions it as being there, states it is cultivated in 
the gardens, and does not intimate of its being a native plant. We 
first heard of its being introduced from thence to Holland, and subse- 
quently distributed into Belgium, and more latterly received from Bel- 
gium into the various London nurseries. The plant is exceedingly 
ornamental, the leaves being most strikingly mottled, and blotched with 
purple and crimson ; edged with vivid green, or yellow-green, according 
to age. Each full-grown leaf is five inches long, and half that in breadth. 
The plant is very branching, and forms a compact bush two feet high, 
or upwards, and half a yard in diameter. The flowers are, in form, 
like some of the small-blossomed Salvias, produced in long spikes, from 
six to eight inches long. Each blossom is about three parts of an inch 
across, having a tube about half an inch, blue, and the other portion of 
the corolla white and purple. It succeeds best in the stove, where 
plants may be had in bloom all the year. It will flourish in a warm 
part of the greenhouse, from March to November, and in a warm 
sheltered situation in the open ground, during summer. It merits a 
place in each situation named. It is easily cultivated and increased. 
— Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4754. 

Dendrobium cymbidioides. — K native of Java. The flowers are 
produced in terminal spikes, of about seven blossoms in each. Each 
flower is nearly three inches across ; sepals and petals are narrow, of a 
buff-yellow colour. Labellum, about an inch across, white, sprinkled 
with dark purple linear blotches. It is in the collection of stove Orchids 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew. — Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4755. 
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Didymocarpus Humboldtiana. — Mrs. General Walker first sent 
to this country copious specimens of this neat, pretty plant, from the 
elevated mountains of Ceylon. The habit and appearance of the entire 
plant is very much hke the Chirita Sinensis, excepting the flowers being 
of a smaller size. The blossom is of a Gloxinia-like shape, nearly an 
inch long, and as much across the front of the full opened flower ; of a 
pretty pale-lilac colour. Each of the flower-stalks rises about six inches 
high, and terminates in a loosish panicle of five or six blossoms. It 
flourished in the Royal Gardens at Kew, in the greenhouse, and 
bloomed there last autumn. It is neat and pretty. — Figured in Bot, 
Mag., 4757. 


REMARKS ON A MORE EXTENDED CULTURE OF 
THE ROSE. 

BY MR. PETER MACKENZIE, OP WEST PLEAN, NEAR STIRLING. 

At this season of the year (December 10th), when the weather is open, 
many things might be done that would add beauty to places that at 
present have much need to be improved. This is a good time yet for 
planting roses ; and garden and pleasure-grounds might be more gay in 
summer and autumn if what are called Pillar Roses were more introduced 
than what they are ; even cottage gardens could have them, and the 
roadside of the country should be more enlivened with their beauty and 
fragrance. Mr. Rivers says, ‘‘ One of the prettiest floral fancies is that 
of forming pillars of roses.” These pillars consist of roses trained in 
iron stakes, from twelve to fifteen feet high, well painted, and they form 
the most durable, as well as the most picturesque objects in garden 
scenery. Merely to show how a heap of clay may become a mount of 
beauty, we levelled and made circular a large piece of white sand and 
blue clay, dug from a pit containing water. On this, with a small por- 
tion of dung and pit-sand to each plant, we planted some of all the 
hardy climbing roses, and the effect is now exceedingly beautiful, and 
in another summer it will be a mount of rose pillars, each from eight to 
ten feet high. 

Many of these universal favourites would have a fine effect in the 
numerous wild and romantic situations in Britain. Many of them 
could be set up in such places as are described by the author of the 
Minstrel,” when he says : 

“ Along this narrow valley you might see 

The wild deer sporting on the meadow ground. 

And here and there a solitary tree, 

Or mossy stone, or rock with woodbine crown’d ; 

Oft did the cliffs reverberate the sound 

Of parting fragments tumbling from on high, 

And from the summit of the craggy ground 
The perching eagle oft was heard to cry. 

Or on resounding wings to shoot athwart the sky. 

One celebrated spot there was that spread 
Its flowery bosom to the noonday beam, 

Where many a rose-bud rears its blushing head. 

And herbs, for food, with future plenty teem.’* 
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Instead of iron stakes, larch poles would last for many years, and 
could be made to suit the nature of the plant that was intended to be 
trained. Climbing roses could be supplied at a cheap rate from the 
extensive collections of the nurseries ; and in places where the finer 
sorts of roses would not thrive, the double Ayrshire Boses would grow 
well, and if blended together, the dark velvety crimson of the Ayrshire 
Queen would contrast well with the creamy- white of the Countess of 
Leven, or the pure white of the Queen of the Belgians. Or if different- 
sized flowers were wanted, there could be the small neat roses of the 
Dundee Rambler and Bennett’s Seedling, or the large creamy-white of 
the Splendens. These growing together, or in single plants, have a fine 
appearance when kept in good order. 

Many of these hardy roses could be budded upon tall stems of the 
common briar, and however much some people may choose to differ on 
certain subjects, none, we should imagine, would, as far as the rose is 
concerned, 


“ Love it none tbc less 
For growing in a wilderness/’ 

Again ; many lovers of the rose, wishing to make their garden gay 
with that delightful flower, purchase what are called Autumnal Roses, 
and if they are not careful in getting early varieties, it may be on the 
confines of winter before they have their plants in flower — and in some 
parts of the country they will not flower at all, unless the season be 
very fine ; but even late and shy-flowering plants may be greatly 
helped, and beautiful blossoms may be had in places where they never 
were before, if the following simple plans were adopted They refer 
chiefly to vigorous-growing plants, that make long shoots and produce 
some fine flowers, but late in the season : and those who possess them 
often wish that the roses were more numerous and their season of 
blooming more early. 

Now, it is a common practice in many places, in order to keep vigor- 
ous-growing plants within proper limits, to cut the shoots nearly close to 
the ground, and next year a number of strong stems spring from the 
stock ; but if last year’s shoots are not yet cut, it would be better to 
select one of the strongest of them, and cut it off about four or five 
feet from the ground. The rest of the shoots may be cut as close as 
possible to the old stock, and the shoot that is left should be well 
fastened to a neat stake put into the ground. When spring commences, 
a number of buds will be pushing forth from the bottom of the plant 
and along the stems that were tied up ; these should be all rubbed off 
when they make their appearance, except a few near the top of the 
stem ; and as summer advances, strong shoots will be growing from the 
places where the buds were left. These must receive a check, in order 
that an early and an abundant crop of autumn roses may be obtained > 
One of the plans is, to put into practice what is called “ balloon train- 
ing.” This can be easily done by fixing pieces of cord, or flue wire, 
between the top of the plant and some pegs fixed in the eround in a 
sloping direction, and training the young shoots along them. This 
method stops the rapid flow of the sap, and an abundant bloom is 
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obtained^ and in many cases the roses will be six weeks or a month 
earlier than those that are left to grow in a rambling manner. 

By such simple means the flower-garden may be greatly beautifled 
and its fragrance enriched, “without the fervour and the force of 
Indian skies ; ” and with our eyes gazing with delight upon clusters of 
blushing beauties, we will be ready to say with our native poet~ 

“ May'gt thou, g-weet crimgon gem, 

Richly deck thy native gtem 
Till gome evening, sober, calm 
Dropping dews and breathing balm, 

While all around the woodland rings, 

And ev’ry bird thy requiem sings. 

Thou amid the dirgeful Bound, 

Shed thy dying honours round, 

And resign to parent earth, 

The loveliest form she e’er gave birth.” 

Another plan which we have practised for some years, and which 
answers the purpose very well, is, when the principal shoots are about 
two or three feet long, to tie a piece of small cord loosely towards the 
extremity of the shoot, then bend it gently inwards to the main stem 
of the plant, and fasten it with the cord to the stem. When all the 
shoots are regularly bent, the head of the plant has a globular appear- 
ance, and occupies less space than most of the plans recommended for 
retarding the flow of the sap ; and by this method we also obtain a 
beautiful bloom of roses from plants that before this plan was put in 
operation seldom produced any flowers. 


BEDDING CALCEOLARIAS, THEIR TREATMENT, AND 
A LIST OF A FEW CHOICE VARIETIES. 

BY MR, JOHN BURLEY, FLORIST, ETC., ST, JOHN’S WOOD. 

This useful bedding plant, with its numerous varieties, cannot be too 
highly prized by those who have a garden, and wish for showy masses 
of various coloured flowers ; in fact, what have we to equal it as a bed- 
ding plant ? yet, with all its beauty, it is not grown to that extent that 
it should be — ^there are to be found in gardens in general only a few varie- 
ties, such as a yellow, the old crimson, &c. Nurserymen and florists 
have only of late taken to hybridising them, and the few that have done 
so have met with very encouraging success. The greatest improvements 
that have been made in them this year, is a collection that was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Constantine, gardener to Mr. Mills, of Hillingdon ; it con- 
sisted of eight fine varieties, possessing all the good qualities that should 
belong to a bedding Calceolaria, — ^viz., fine flowers, abundant bloomers, 
of close compact habit, and having that stout rough foliage which gives 
the plant such a lively appearance. Five of these charming varieties 
were quite distinct and novel from any I had previously seen, those I 
have marked thus .(*) in the annexed descriptive list. There are also a 
few others that will be found very useful in the garden, and quite superior 
in all points to our old favourites. We now have a good variety in 
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nearly all colours ; and I strongly recommend them to be planted in 
their varieties, each sort occupying one bed ; they will then be found to 
give more satisfaction than most of our bedding plants, as they not oidy 
possess the superior quality of continual bloom through summer and 
autumn, but have the dwarf and compact habit, which, combined, ren- 
der them unequalled as bedding plants. I have been asked by several 
friends how to propagate them so as to produce enough stock to form a 
bed. Now, I have an idea that a great many persons would grow them 
if they only knew an easy way of increasing and treating them through 
the winter. To obviate any complaint that may be made relative to 
their propagation, I here give the necessary directions, as well as of 
their general treatment throughout their various stages of growth. 
Supposing that a few good varieties are purchased in the spring of the 
year, and having one plant of each strong and well-rooted at the plant- 
ing- out season, they should be potted into 32-size pots, and planted, or 
rather plunged, in the pots into the border, and, of course, deep enough 
to hide the rims of the pots. During summer, they will require only 
to be kept duly watered when the weather is hot and dry. In autumn, 
when frost is expected, they may be lifted out of the soil, the pots 
be cleaned, and, taking off any roots that have pushed outside of 
the pot, the plants may then be removed to a cool house or frame, and 
remain for a fortnight {supposing they are taken out of the ground in 
October); they must then be placed in a little heat, commencing that 
operation slowly, but increasing it until there is a temperature of about 
sixty degrees, which will be found quite sufficient to excite them to a grow- 
ing state, which they will be found soon to do. Then the temperature 
of the house may be lowered a little, to allow of the young wood getting 
a little hardened ; and when they are hard enough to bear the knife, and 
without being too pulpy to fog off, cuttings must be taken from these 
plants, cutting them off to a joint, and not too long j in fact, all that 
will be required on a cutting is the joint that is placed in the pot, and a 
heart or centre above the soil. When they are ready, they must be 
placed in a cutting-pot, prepared as follows : — Let the pot be half-filled 
with crocks, broken rather small, and on the top of that about two 
inches more of the siftings of the soil ; then fill the pot with some 
good light well-sandy soil, finishing on the surface with the thinnest 
coat of clean silver sand. The pot will now be ready to receive the 
cuttings, which may be just plunged under the surface ; let the same be 
settled down with a slight watering, and placed in a warm part in the 
house, with as much heat as may be in the area of the house, but by 
no means plunge the pots in bottom heat, as nothing is more fatal to 
them than bottom heat ; they may be placed on a wood or a stone 
slab, or any cold bottom, and they will soon form their roots. Care 
must be taken to remove any leaves that damp off, as they will, if 
allowed to remain, destroy the cutting. As soon as they are rooted, 
they must be potted into small 60-sized pots, using the same sandy soU 
as for cuttings, and, being well drained, they may remain in the warm 
house until they form fresh roots, when they may be removed to a 
cooler one, or a frame. This is all the process required in propagating 
them. During the remainder of the season they will only need to be 
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kept clean, and moderately watered, until bedding-out season arrives ; 
when the various varieties must be collected together, and planted in 
masses of the different colours, planting them at moderate distances 
from each other, but so close as to form a compact bed, and thereby 
ensure a good bed of bloom. But should the stock of any new varie- 
ties be short of supply for a bed, I advise them to have the plants 
potted, and plunged here and there in the borders, to ensure strong 
plants for propagating from for the following year’s supply. The same 
rule may be applied to most varieties, and by selecting a few plants of 
each, and plunging them out in the borders, there is then a certainty of 
obtaining stock at the required season. There may perchance be some 
that read this who are very fond of a flower garden, but have only one 
small house, and would be rather at a loss how to put in operation the 
above directions ; but the difficulty is at once surmounted, if they have 
a common hand-glass. Then let the warmest and the most sunny part 
of the house be chosen, place the cuttings on a space sufficiently large 
to place over them the hand-glass. When the sun is out in the middle 
of the day, a shading of paper must be placed on the inside of the 
glass sufficient to cover the cuttings, when all the heat collected by the 
glass will be useful to aid in striking roots without making them flag. 
The shading may only be kept on for a few hours during the mid-day 
sun. By following the above details, a sufficient stock of plants may 
be easily ^provided for bedding purposes. 

The following are a few of the best bedding varieties ; 

Masterpiece : fine large crimson, extra good habit, free bloomer, 
and a deeper richer colour than Sultan, 

^Surprise : large orange-crimson ; fine flower, free bloomer. 

^ Superha : orange and crimson, free bloomer, and compact. 

^Amazon : crimson maroon, rich and full flower. 

^Loveliness : good bright yellow, with a crimson blotch. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe : a good free-blooming pure yellow. 

Model : rich brown, shading off to orange-yellow at the edges ; good 
large flower ; fine compact habit. 

Magnificent : rich crimson, with a yellow cap ; a large fine flower ; 
free and good for bedding. 

Crimson King : deeper crimson, and a great improvement on Sultan ; 
robust habit, and free bloomer. 

Brillante : bronzy-red ; moderate- size flower. 

Magnet : light brown, spotted with crimson, flower large, fine 
habit, and free bloomer. 

Matchless : crimson self, a beautiful bright colour, and the best of 
the kind for bedding. 

Golden Chain : fine yellow self ; dwarf and fine. 

Hero : a rich dark crimson ; fine large flower. 

Sultana : large yellow, deeply spotted in the throat ; fine close com- 
pact growth. 

Shankleyana : large orange crimson ; fine for bedding. 

Wellington Hero : golden yellow ; free and good for bedding* 

Candidate : rich orange ydlow ; free and fine. 

Sultan : fine large crimson ; rather a tall grower. 
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Tom Thumb : large rich crimson ; good for pot culture. 

Aurantia-Multijlora : fine yellow ; dwarf, and free bloomer. 

Phoebus : orange, with crimson spotting ; dwarf. 

KayU : a good dwarf early yellow. 

Gem : crimson self ; small flower ; but free bloomer. 

The above varieties are all the best at present in cultivation that can 
be recommended for bedding, and as they embrace so great a variety in 
colours of their different shades, they will furnish quite novelty suffi- 
cient in forming the different masses required in the flower-garden. 
The five varieties first-named are quite new, — and will, we are informed, 
he sent out in the coming spring ; the others are flowers that may be 
purchased at the various nurseries, at a small cost. A few of the last- 
named varieties have been in cultivation for some time ; and at present 
there are no others of similar colours, habit, &c., to supersede them. 
When there are, I will furnish particulars of them. 


BALSAMS IN THREE STYLES OF GROWTH. 

BY MR. GLBNNY. 

It is very evident that there is a stir made in favour of this beautiful 
plant. The balsam is apt to draw, if it has heat, without sun ,* there- 
fore it should not be sown too early. But, as they can be bloomed in 
a very short time, it is not uncommon to sow at three or four different 
seasons. In April to begin. May for the general show, June twice, for 
succession. Nothing suits the balsam better than a good deep frame, 
a well-made hot-bed, and the box filled up all but six inches with tan, 
so that the pots may stand near the glass ; and if there be a good heat, 
the seed will be soon up. Sow the seed thinly and evenly over the 
surface of the pot, pan, or box used for the purpose, and sift or sprinkle 
the soil over, enough to well cover it. As soon as the plants are up, 
give air as freely as you can, without lowering the temperature below 
60°. When they are strong enough, prick them out round the sides of 
pots, say two inches apart, so that there would be five or six in a four- 
inch pot, and more or less, as the pots are larger or smaller, it mattering 
but little what sized pot it is. Let the seed leaves be not more than 
two inches above the surface, and replace their pots in the hot-bed. 
As they grow up, sink the pots in the tan, to keep the plants from 
touching the glass ; but keep them as near as possible, to ^low a trifle 
for growing. When the plants have rough leaves, repot them singly in 
four-inch pots, lowering them into the soil, so that the first, or seed- 
leaves, be not more than two inches from the surface, for the stem 
below the seed-leaf will have lengthened. So long as the pots can be 
sunk in the tan to allow of the plant growing without actually touching 
the glass, so long must they be sunk, and after that the frame must be 
raised, or another hot-bed be prepared, to give more room. As soon, 
however, as the roots begin to form round the sides of the four-inch 
pot, they must be removed to pots of six inches diameter, and be still 
lowered if necessary ; for as the balsam throws out new roots all up the 
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stem if it be sunk, the plant is improved rather than injured by sinking 
the stem ; but the seed-leaf should be kept an inch above the surface^ 
even after its last shift. Those who have stoves, and ckn place the 
plants close to the light, save the trouble of a hot-bed. As soon as 
the middle stem shows flower, we have to decide what we are going to 
do. If we want very large plants, we must pick off the buds as fast 
as they come, until the size we require is attained. If we want hand- 
some, and not large plants, we only pick off the buds from the middle 
stem, until there are buds on the side shoots, and thin out, so as to 
leave buds, nearly of a size, an inch or two apart all over. Meanwhile, 
as soon as one pot fills with roots, it should be shifted for larger. If, 
instead of large plants, we only want to produce taonster flowers, we 
should, as soon as the buds are forward enough, in the first instance, to 
show whether they are very double, pick off all but four or five buds 
on the middle stem, and let them flower ; they will come as large as 
roses or camellias. But it is to be borne in mind, that the constant 
shift from one pot to another, as fast as they get filled with roots, must 
be attended to in all these methods of blooming them. The soil should 
be rich and light, and the watering regular, as they get dry. If you 
are always on the spot to see, they may be left till the leaves indicate 
flagging before they have water ; but when they do, the soil must be 
wetted all through. They are the better for occasional syringing, but 
they ought not to be wetted when in bloom. The house or pit may be 
wetted, so as to throw a dew over them, but syringing would unques- 
tionably injure the flowers that are opened. Balsams might be grown 
well in the open air. Make a bed eighteen inches deep, and let the soil 
be one-third in quantity of well decomposed dung, the other the garden 
soil ; and if too stiff, mix sand with it. At the end of May, plant out 
those sown in April, and give them full two feet of room every way. 
Shade them from the hot sun when first put out, and they will grow 
even finer than half the potted plants. 

[We saw Mr. Glenny’s large collection of balsams at Fulham when 
in full bloom, and the superb-grown, robust specimens, with extraordi- 
nary-sized double flowers, very far exceeded any others we ever saw 
either in private establishments, nurseries, or at the floral exhibitions. 
Mr. Glenny, we see by advertisement, disposes of seeds from this cele- 
brated collection. — E d.] 


TREATMENT OF CYCLAMENS. 

BV THE FOREMAN OP A LONDON NURSERY. 

Noticing that a reader requests information on the management of 
these pretty blooming plants, I beg to inform the lady, that if by the 
sweet-scented Cyclamen she means the common Cyclamen persicum, 
white with a crimson eye, it is so easily cultivated, that the wonder 
rather is how she can have so mismanaged, without killing it, as to 
prevent it from flowering for three years. To grow it in perfection, 
the root should be placed just on the surface of a compost of equal 
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parts of sandy loam, leaf-mould, and rotten cow-dung, in a well drained 
pot, which diameter is about double that of the root itself, and placed 
in a light and airy situation, where it has little more than protection 
from frost. When it dies down, about June, the plant should be set 
aside in a cool place without water till the end of August, when it may 
be replanted as above. I have found the following plan answer well 
too. Soon after the plants die down, I turn them into the open border, 
and allow them to remain until the nights begin to be chilly, towards 
the end of September, and by this time they have made both leaves and 
flowers buds, which soon expand, when the roots are taken up and 
potted as above. If the plants are kept in a close damp or dark place, 
they will never flower. 

The directions above apply nearly to all the genus, except that 
C. coum requires peat, and C. repandum is rather difficult to keep 
when dormant, and requires more air. The common sweet-scented 
Cyclamen, of South Europe, a rose-coloured species, prefers more sandy 
leaf-mould, and will bear anything except frost and a wet soil. It 
grows profusely in the Italian Islands, on the mossy banks which bound 
the vineyards. The new C. macrophyllum, with its immense large 
leaves and fine flowers, is easy of cultivation ; it requires a compost of 
equal parts of peat, loam, and well rotted cow- dung, — in that it 
flourishes admirably. In merits a place in every greenhouse. 


PROPAGATION OF CITRON, LEGION, AND ORANGE- 
TREES BY CUTTINGS. 

BT MR. WILLIAM CLARKE, MAR\VOOD>HOUSB GARDENS, LANCASHIRE. 

I beg leave to communicate to you my mode of propagating the Citron, 
Lemon, and Orange, and which I have practised for many years with 
great success, hoping it may be of service to some of your subscribers. 
I do it from single eyes with a leaf attached to each ; I immure the eye 
in the mould about half an inch deep, and they begin to make roots 
very soon, sending up a strong shoot at the same time. I have stuck 
fifty to a hundred in a large-sized pot, and scarce one of them failed, 
and of course a plant on its own bottom is preferable to a plant intro- 
duced on another stock, particularly so when dwarf bushes are desired. 
And I find such bloom and bear fruit in much greater profusion than 
the hudded or grafted plants do. When potted, they should be 
watered liberally, and introduced into dung heat, and shaded. I find 
they strike most readily in a cucumber-bed, the'pots plunged to their 
rims. The compost I generally use is rich loam and rotten dung, the 
pots well drained, and about three inches of soot at the bottom of the 
pot ; if a little old mortar so much the better. I also find the Dahlia 
strike very freely from single eyes, and much the best mode for summer 
propagation when you wish to propagate valuable seedlings, as they 
make strong plants by autumn. I also find Begonias strike freely by 
the same method. 



ON THE BIGNONIA VENUSTA. 

BT JAMES SIMPSON, OF RVPFORD-HOUSB, NEAR NEWPORT. 

Bignonia VENUSTA. — This very beautiful flowering hot-house 
climber well merits a place iu every stove ; scarcely any flower can equal 
its beauty and comeliness when in bloom ; and those of the readers 
hereof who have not seen it growing, but have beheld its clusters of 
flowers in the shops of the central avenue of Covent-garden during 
autumn, winter, and spring, can confirm this testimony of its merits. 

It is easy of cultivation, and if allowed to extend its roots in a bark 
pit, or in a border that derives warmth from some source, it grows 
vigorously, and will bloom in profusion, its charming, long, tube-shaped 
blossoms, borne in pendant clusters of from six to a dozen in each, are 
strikingly handsome. I have a plant growing in the corner of a bark 
pit, in a wooden case, with holes at the sides, out of which the roots 
push, and the branches are trained to a wire framework which is upon 
the front wall of the pit, the entire length of the house, and from 
October to April it blooms beautifully. I find it blooms better when 
trained crossways of the house than when up the rafters, I cut in the 
shoots after they have done blooming, so as to leave each about six 
inches long, give the plant rest by withholding an over supply of water, 
and remove the bark from the side of the case, about two-thirds its 
depth, sliding down another piece of wood in front of the case, which 
leaves a space of an inch, and keeps the roots from being heated by the 
bark ; but early in August I remove it, water freely, and push the bark 
to the case ; the plant soon pushes, and giving it manure water every 
fourth watering of the soil causes it to grow vigorously and bloom iu 
profusion. The flowers are of a handsome yellow-buff colour. 

It is easily increased by cuttings of the young shoots when about five 
inches long, inserting them in equal parts of silver sand and loam, and 
plunging the pot where it will have a gentle heat. 

I have seen plants flourish admirably when grown In a bed of soil in 
the stove, where the roots had a small degree of warmth. Also grown 
in a large pot, and trained round a pyramidal-shaped wire frame, the 
pot being placed upon a wooden trellis which was on a warm flue. One 
plant I recently saw that had been planted in a border in a stove but 
three years, which, being regularly trained, covered a space of 600 
superficial feet against the trellis of a back wall, and was literally laden 
with its clusters of flowers. It ought to be grown in every stove, warm 
conservatory, or greenhouse* It can be procurad, too, at a trifling cost. 


HINTS WORTH THE ATTENTION OF CULTIVATORS 
OF FLOWERS. 

BY A BOTANIST. 

And first, in reference to those principal parts of a plant, the root 
and leaves. By aid of the root alone it is that a tree or any plant is 
enabled to keep its right position in the ground ; and the more the 
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Lead spreads, so much more do the roots : so that, in fact, there is 
kept up a kind of balance between the part above and the part below 
ground. Again, it is from the roots alone that the plant looks for sus- 
tenance, for it is not enabled to do as we or* other animals can, run 
about to seek our own wants ; but as it is stationary, so it depends 
upon the roots and its spongelets for drawing to it all the nourishment 
that can be found within its reach. Again, roots perform the office of 
throwing out all the parts taken in by them from which no nourish- 
ment can be derived. It is a singular fact, that they are just as careful 
and anxious to avoid the light as the leaves and young shoots are to 
turn to it. But the leaves are nearly of as much importance to a plant 
as the roots, for until the bud has actually burst into leaf no growth 
can take place ; and when the leaf is formed, it is there that the sap is 
turned into pulp. In the dark^ leaves, like our lungs, take in oxygen 
from the air, and part with a portion of the carbonic acid gas contained 
in the sap. In the lights the sap on the upper surface of the leaf parts 
with the oxygen contained in the carbonic acid gas, and as the oxygen 
goes off, the carbon remains, while the sap, previously little less fluid than 
water, is converted into a sort of pulp, a considerable portion of which 
consists of carbon. The high importance of leaves becomes thus mani- 
fest ; and nothing will more enfeeble a plant than taking off its leaves in 
the growing season, though they are no longer necessary during the 
cessation of growth in the winter. And we must bear in mind that 
their fall previous to winter is not caused by cold, but in consequence 
of the vessels at the root of the leaf-stalk becoming gradually rigid, so 
as to prevent the rise of sap, or at least the returp of pulp. 

And now I shall proceed with such things as tend to give life and 
health to plants ; namely, atmospheric air, carbonic acid gas, and humic 
acid, not forgetting one principal support, water, which is composed of 
two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, which it appears plants have the 
power of decomposing. The more water is mixed with the air when 
given to plants, the more beneflcial it is to them, because it is by that 
means enabled to obtain large portions of those gases necessary to their 
life ; hence the smaller the holes in the rose of a watering-pot are, the 
finer the water falls on the plants, and the more atmospheric air it is 
enabled to obtain; it is this alone which makes river-water, when 
running a long course, better for plants than that which has been 
nationless for a long time, such as ponds and lakes, whose waters only 
contain a small portion of air; but this does not apply so well to 
actually stagnant water Jfound in ditches, &c., whose deficiency of 
atmospheric air is made up by the greater portion of carbonic acid 
derived from decaying animal and vegetable substances found generally 
in such places. 

If plants could live without a constant supply of water, then rain 
would, even during the summer months, be a sufficient support to them, 
as its passing through the air causes it to give more nourishment than 
we can ever give by the use of the watering-pot or engine. The air 
itself always contains more or less water in the shape of an invisible 
vapour, which is always in proportion to the temperature ; the wanner 
the air, the more moisture it contains. 
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Carbonic acid gas is another important thing to the life of plants, 
and is found in great abundance in all animal and vegetable substances 
in a state of putrefaction, which, if mixed with the soil, will be taken 
up by the spongelets af plants, and is passed into the main body ; 
otherwise what would be the use of applying dung to plants, which of 
itself contains a great deal of carbonic acid gas? Carbonic acid is 
heavier than air, and, consequently, when any rain falls from the 
carbon being close to the earth, a great quantity is washed into the 
soil. 

To describe what any of the gases are would be beyond my purpose, 
and the limits your work could give ; so that I shall not attempt to enter 
more minutely upon them, and, therefore, proceed to the only acid of 
itself beneficial to plants, — viz., humic acid, which may be found in 
great abundance in the water which drains from a dunghill ; but it is 
better generally not to apply it to plants without diluting it, as some- 
times, from salts contained in the dung, it proves injurious. As it flows 
upwards it becomes thicker, and in fact that is the only diflerence 
between it and water, excepting some small matter collected before 
entering the plant ; as it rises it passes into the leaves, where, on the 
upper side onlyy by the action of light and heat, it is turned into pulp, 
and, passing into the leaf-stalks, and so into the root, throws out the 
refuse material, from which no nourishment can be derived. 


THE PLEASUKtl-GAKDEN OF BLOSSOMING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

BY CLSRICUS. 

In my remarks upon a pleasure garden of blossoming trees and 
shrubs, I have nothing terrible to present to the reader ; but attempt to 

“ Show Nature’s form io smiling beauty drest, 

And call mankind to view her and be blest,” 

and which I hope at this season of the year will tend to produce plea- 
surable sensations only. To me it seems hardly possible for any mind 
to be so debased as to be insensible to the effects of those vegetable 
charms, which ought to become more endeared to us as our age a^d 
reflection increase. A more delightful cabinet of natural history can 
scarcely be formed than this garden afibrds, even when unadorned 
with exotic beauties. It offers matter for contemplation of the most 
agreeable kind which varies still as seasons revolve ; and as every tree, 
shrub, and herbaceous plant has its peculiar inhabitants, we have at the 
same time a collection of musical animals and vegetable wonders there, 
that are sufficient to occupy all the leisure which our economical duties 
allow us. As years increase, a taste for most pleasures in general 
diminishes. Those of the court become fatiguing, the charms of the 
table appear to lessen, but the fondness for a garden increases, and is 
almost the only earthly pleasure that does increase. Let us not, then, 
neglect to cultivate a taste for what will form the delight and amuse- 
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ment of the latter period of life. Every tree, or shrub, or flower, we 
plant adds to the entertainment we prepare for future years, for our- 
selves, our friends, and successors. 

The introduction of a useful or an ornamental plant into our island 
is justly considered an important service to our country ; for it is impos- 
sible to calculate on the benefits that may be derived through such 
means, when the ^alities of the vegetable are ascertained, and their 
virtues known. Even what is introduced and planted merely from 
curiosity or ornament seems to unite us to the nations from whence it 
comes. It bestows on us a share of the blessings of other climates, 
and affords us a portion of the smiles of a more genial sun. When, 
therefore, we dwell on the beauty of exotic trees and shrubs, we wish 
to be understood as expressing our gratitude to those who have enriched 
our land with additional charms, and more fully displayed Nature to 
our eyes, and not as disregarding the plants that are indigenous to our 
soil. I am aware that many an Englishman has sighed under the shade 
of the banana for a sight of his native banks, where the primrose 
sparkles through the hazel-hedge, and the violet peeps so modestly. 
The plants of our country recall the idea of it in the most forcible 
manner wherever we meet them. They are often the first objects that 
attract the attention of those who have been long absent from their 
native fields, and who, on their return, pour out the genuine effusions of 
joy on beholding the village-elm, the well-known oak, or the unchanged 
yew, whose antiquity is equal to the church it shades. We are told of 
a young Indian Pontaveri, from Otaheite, who in the midst of the splen- 
dour of Paris, regetting the simple beauty of his native island, sprang 
forward at the unexpected sight of a banana tree in the Jardin des 
Plantes, embraced it, while his eyes were bathed in tears, and exclaim- 
ing with a voice of joy, “ Ah ! tree of my country ! seemed, by a 
delightful illusion of sensibility, to imagine himself for a moment trans- 
ported to the land which gave him birth. 

We seem, as it were for an instant, to go back to the delights of 
infancy, when, on each succeeding spring, we visit the meadows covered 
with cowslips, which afforded us so many happy hours in childhood, as 
we formed balls of their blossoms. Then the playful girl, bedecked 
with wreaths and necklaces of daisies, led her little swain in chains 
formed of the milky flower-stalks of the dandelion ; but who at the 
sight of a butterfly burst the brittle bonds, and scampered away, to 
return, perhaps, a few years after sighing, in fetters not so visible, but 
more binding. 

There is no part of Nature’s works more interesting than flowers. 
They seem intended for the embellishment of the fair, and for the 
ornament of the spot where they tread. Their sweet perfumes have 
such influence over all our sensations, that in the midst of flowering 
plants the most acute grief gjenerally gives way to sweeter feelings. 
When our home and domestic companions are encompassed by the 
pretty garden, our situation approaches nearest to a terrestrial paradise. 
Is it not, then, to a rational mind a source of inexhaustible delight and 
instruction, where each season brings new joy, and every morning a 
fresh harvest of delightful sweets ? Subjects for new thoughts and con- 
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templations present themselves to our view, and even the most dreary 
months still supply cause of admiration, and discover a world full of 
wonders; for 

“ E’en Winter oft has seen it gay. 

With fretted frost-work, spangled o’er, 

While pendants droop’d from every spray, 

And crimson budlets told once more 
That Spring would all its charms restore,” 

It is not to advanced age alone that the garden offers its placid delights. 
Every stage of life, from the cradle to the grave, is attracted by its 
charms. The infant is ready to spring from its nurse’s arms, allured 
by the gay colours which flowers exhibit. 

They form the most innocent toy of childhood, and the cultivation of 
them is generally its first labour, whilst their presentation often explains 
the passion of youth. The happy maiden loves to entwine them in her 
locks, and the fond parents delight to see their child mimic their beau- 
ties with the pencil. 

The representation of flowers is the proper style of drawing for the 
softer sex. Flowers are the peculiar province of the fair, and the 
nearer their imitation approaches to Nature, the more it delights us ; 
which paintings of massacres and agony certainly cannot. The beauty 
and grace that may be displayed in grouping flowers, united with the 
gaiety of their colours and the harmony of their tints, are well worthy 
the attention of those who were born to render life delightful. The 
neatness, nicety, and patience required in finishing flow r-pieces, seem 
to demand the delicate hand of a female artist. 

The description, by Moses, of the garden of Eden, the first abode of 
first-created man, formed the outlines which Milton has so splendidly 
enriched with all the imagery of poetry. From this have been copied 
the plantation, the park, the shrubbery, and flower-garden, so justly 
the pride of the nation, and so properly the abode of its beauty. The 
Greeks devoted their terrestrial groves, as well as their celestial gardens, 
to the gods ; but the Mahometans reserve their flowery lawns and um- 
brageous bowers for scenes of future bliss to mortal believers. We, 
however, more prudent, should wish to collect all such blessings, which 
bounteous Nature has scattered over the globe, and in this present life form 
a modern garden worthy and deserving of our con stant admiration. 

(To he completed in our next.) 


MODELS OF FLOWERS IN WAX. 

BY MADAME MORIEN, OF PARIS. 

During the last seven years I have been a monthly purchaser of two 
numbers of your useful Magazine of flowers. Noticing that a corre- 
spondent asks for instruction on the constructing of wax models of 
flowers, I send particulars of the process I have pursued (being a dealer 
in such productions of most of the finest flowers, and dispose of many 
thousands every year) most successfully for ten years, hoping the 
details will meet the requirements of the lady inquirer. 

1 have therefore to state, that it is requisite to have a piece of wire. 
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about three inches long, pointed at one end, and with a round knob of 
sealing-wax, about a quarter of an inch diameter, at the other, so tliat 
it resembles a very large pin, and three or four small smooth rods of 
wood of different sizes ; these, with a penknife or scissors, are the only 
tools ; have also some very thin tin or brass to cut up into patterns, 
some wire of different sizes covered with silk for stems, and some 
sheets of wax of requisite colours ; thus furnished, set to work. Take 
a natural flower, as, for example, a Primrose, which consists of a green 
cup or calyx, inside which are five petals, or straw-coloured flower 
leaves, and in the centre five stamens. Pluck the flower to pieces, and 
after flattening each part either by putting it between the leaves of a 
book, or under a warm flat iron, cut out of the thin tin patterns exactly 
similar to the calyx (allowing here a little to fold over when bent 
afterwards to the j)roper shape) and one of the petals ; then laying 
those upon the wax lengthwise of the sheets, cut out the calyx and the 
five petals. Take a piece of proper-sized wire for the stalk, and cut 
five narrow thread-like strips of dark yellow wax for the centre, which 
fix on the top of the wire by the hard pressure of the thumb and 
finger ; these being on regular and firm, fasten on one of the petals in 
the same manner by pressure ; then a second petal, a third, fourth, and 
fifth, putting them regularly round and bending each where it joins the 
stem outwards, so that wdien completed the flower shall be flat, Jf the 
wax should be brittle, hold it in the palm of the hand for a minute ; 
the w^armth of this will render it so pliant as to yield readily to any 
pressure given to it. Tlie petals being fixed, warm the calyx by the 
hand, and form it into a proper shape on the end of one of the little 
round and smooth rods of wood before mentioned ; slip it on by the 
lower end of the stalk, and when in its proper position pinch it tightly 
round the end, which will fix the whole together, and the flower will 
be complete, except a few touches of a darker yellow near the centre, 
on the petals; tliis may be done either with oil colours or water- 
colours mixed with ox-gall. 

All this is easy ; and there are many flowers that require no more 
care than this ; such, for example, as the Violet, the Snowdrop, the 
Crocus, the Polyantlms, the Narcissus, the Hyacinth, the Tulip, the 
Laburnum flower, the Pink, &c. In some of these, however, there are 
several florets ; each must be made separately, and the thin wires of each 
tied together by green silk. 

The petals of the Ranunculus and Tulip are hollow ; so they are in 
the Rose, and usually in the Crocus ; tlieir shape is given to them easily 
by the Anger thus— hold the wax petal in the hand till it is pliable, 
then roll the central part of it with the sealing-wax end of the wire pin, 
which will, of course, expand it somewhat ; then press it with the point 
of the fingers into the hollow of the hand, which will make it of the 
requisite concave form. Sometimes the petals should appear rough and 
corrugated, as in Holyoak, the Gum-cistus, and the red Poppy ; roll it 
well so as to be very thin and warm ; then crumple it up somewhat by 
the hand, and open it out into its proper form again, when, if done well, 
it will be ready for use. If a {)art of the flower resembles a cup, as the 
centre of the Narcissus, it must be formed with the pin as before, the 
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piece of wax being of the size of the cup when cut open. In making a 
Convolvulus, it would be in vain to attempt forming it out of a round or 
flat piece of wax ; the original flower must be cut down on one side, then 
laid out to flatten, the wax cut of the proper size, and folded carefully 
over a mould which has been soaking in milk-warm water, the mould 
previously made by pouring j)laster ol Paris carefully into a real flower 
of the same species. Some persons make the Convolvulus flower in five 
sections, and putting these on the mould so that the edges unite, join 
them together very carefully, and hide the joint on the inside of the 
flower by placing over them five strips of wax differently coloured, to 
imitate the rays seen upon the disc ; but I pursue the former mode. 

Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and other flowers that are quilled, that is, 
have their petals bent in at their edges, must have each separate petal 
rolled by one of the sealing-wax knobs, as for other things, and while 
warm, the edges bent or rolled up wdth the fingers into proper shape. 

A large Dahlia requires about seven sheets of wax, and requires petals 
of five or six sizes for different parts of the flower, and in the centre of 
it a lump of green wax, made of the refuse species, of about half an 
inch in diameter. Roses, and other delicately-tinted flowers, are mostly 
made of white wax, tinted by powder colours, put on with a short- 
haired, rather hard brush, such as is used for oriental tinting. 

Flowers that are party-coloured or streaked must have the streaks 
painted upon them. Single flowers will require stamens in their centres; 
these, if very small or so hidden as not to be conspicuous, may be made 
of narrow strips of wax of proper colour, w hich will be much improved 
in appearance if, when fixed, the ends of them be dipped in gum -water, 
and fine crumbs of bread, mixed with turmeric, be sifted upon them. 
If the stamens are large, they must be formed se})arately upon fine wires, 
by moulding between tlie thumb and finger some of the refuse wax of pro- 
per colour, dipping each afterwards, if necessary, in a powder of the 
natural colour, as, in dark yellow for the Lily, black for the Tulip, &c. 
The leaves that are attached to the various groups are almost all of 
cambric, the manufacture of the artificial flower-makers. Any other 
information which may be required, and I can supply, I shall have plea- 
sure in giving. 


ARRANGEMENT OF BEDDING PLANTS TO PRODUCE 
THE BEST CONTRAST IN COLOURS. 

BY ADKLAIDK, OF SOUTH MIMMS, HERTS, 

To demonstrate the theory of colours, a circular card may be divided 
into seven compartments, by lines drawn from the centre to the circum- 
ference, one compartment being painted red, the next orange, the third 
yellow, the fourth green, the fifth blue, the sixth purple, the seventh 
violet. Let water-colours or patterns of ribbon, of each of these respec- 
tive colours, be procured, and arranged in the enumerated order. It 
will be found, that any one of these colours is producible, by due 
admixture of the two adjacent colours. The first and third, red paint 
mixed with yellow, produce the second colour, orange. The second 
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and fourth, orange mixed with green, produce the third, yellow ; the 
third and fifth, yellow and blue, generate green, the fourth colour ; that 
and the sixth form the fifth, blue ; the fifth and seventh, violet, create 
the sixth, purple ; the sixth and the first, red, constitute the seventh, 
violet ; the seventh and second, orange, terminate in the first, red. 
What, then, is the necessary conclusion, but that in the order of pris- 
matic colours, adjacent colours are inharmonious ; and that harmony 
results only from union of two colotirs, distant in order by one inter- 
mediate tint. The principle productive of harmony being thus dis- 
covered, may receive confirmation, by experiment with ribbons of 
different colours blended, or with sewing silks twisted, in the preceding 
order of arrangement. Yet, beauty resulting not only from harmony, 
but also from contrast, the next inquiry is, from what principle to pro- 
duce the latter effect. It is discoverable from the following experiment. 
To patterns of ribbons or silk, of the seven preceding colours, let 
white and black be added ; and all be placed in a perpendicular line, 
the white above the red, the black beneath the violet, adapting the 
numbers to the altered arrangement, the white being denominated one, 
the red two, and so on, the violet being marked eight, and the black 
nine, lly advancing black to the side of white, or as it is accounted 
the absorption or absence of all colours to the accumulation or presence 
of all, the strongest possible contrast is produced. Violet and purple 
will also contrast with white, in decreasing ratio ; while the remaining 
colours produce a very inferior degree of contrast, by no means eligible 
from their approximation to white, in graduated reflection of light. On 
a similar principle, the best contrast to black, next to white, is red, as 
the colours ranking first of the seven in order of refraction, therefore 
first in power of reflection ; orange is an inferior contrast, but yellow, 
blue, purple, or violet, from graduated absorption of light, present no 
contrast to its entire absorption, black. In the same manner red re- 
ceives no contrast from the two nearest colours in the prismatic grada- 
tion, orange or yellow, but from the semi-colour green ; it admits the 
lowest contrast in blue, higher in purple, or violet, and the highest, as 
already remarked, in black. The decisive inference then is, that con- 
trast is not producible without passing over tw^o prismatic colours at 
least. Such being fixed laws, constituting the primary principles of the 
theory of colours, and demonstrable by experiment multifarious and 
conclusive, their application to landscape gardening and the disposing 
of flowers in the flower-garden, &c., involves not the slightest difficulty, 
and solves numerous phenomena. Why, for instance, does verdure, or 
why do shrubs, supply the best relief to gaudy flowers ? On account 
of excellent contrast, green being a sober colour intermediate between 
the deeper and brighter tints, consequently affording a foil to all. Why 
is snow injurious to the effect of foliage, or flowers, of every graduated 
tint ? On account of its glaring whiteness, supplying neither contrast 
nor harmony, white entering into the composition of every shade of 
tint, and particularly being productive of semi-colours ; consequently, 
being a component principle, when uncombined it can neither harmo- 
nise nor contrast with itself. Why does the olive tint of the expanding 
oak-leaf offend the eye of taste ? Because, its being composed of green 
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in combination with yellow, the component principle can neither har- 
monise nor contrast with itself, in a simple uncompounded tint, in the 
surrounding grass, or foliage of more forward trees. Why does the 
verdant herbage of spring produce inferior picturesque effect, in grounds 
ornamented with trees, than the sterile grass of early autumn, conse- 
quent on mowing ? Because, spring grass and foliage are gradations of 
one and the same colours ; consequently, in whatever variety of grada- 
tion, the diversified tints of any colour, neither harmonising nor con- 
trasting, cannot possibly be productive of picturesque effects. Contra- 
riant is the effect of sterile grass, on account of its russet tint, like 
ripened corn, presenting advantageous contrast ; russet being a serni- 
colour, uncompounded of green. Countless natural phenomena, with 
their solutions, might be multiplied, illustrative of the theory of colours 
being of practical utility to those who are accustomed to ornament the 
flower-garden (in whole or part) on the bedding system, and desirous 
that the best effect be produced. 

In another Number I shall have more to state on ornamenting the 
flower-garden. 

PLANS OP FLOWER-GARDENS. 

jS’o, 1.3. — Bv T. Rutger, Esq. 
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The circular design, herewith presented, is intended for a lady’s 
parterre, supposed to be laid out on a secluded lawn, and approached 
through a shrubbery, so as to render it private for those who may prefer 
seclusion. A rustic covered seat, or two, might be placed in the shrub- 
bery adjoining, to afford shelter or shade. 

The beds are sup[)osed to have box, or some other material, for edg- 
ings, with gravel between. 



NNUALS. — If seed was omitted sowing in autumn for 

early blooming plants next spring, now sow some in 

small pots, place them in a frame free from i’rost, and turn out into 
beds, &c., early in April. Sow Auricula and Polyanthus in pans, and 
place in a sliady part of a cool frame. Prune Roses^ and sprinkle 
the heads over freely with soot and lime liquid, as it will destroy moss 
or insects, and preserve them from the ravages of such enemies in 
summer. Plant Hoses and Hollyhocks immediately, or they will not 
bloom well this season. Carnations, &c., in pots must have air libe- 
rally ; if attacked by mildew, dust over and under with sulphur, also 
protect from severe frost and excess of rain. Prepare compost for the 
show'-plants to grow in. Pinks and Pansies in beds must have the sod 
pressed closely round the main stem, and a number of sticks be pricked 
among the shoots, or they must be secured by pegs, so they are not 
twisted by the wind. A low hedge, formed of yew or fir branches along 
the sides will also be beneficial as a protection from wind. Pinks, Car- 
nations, &c., sprinkled over with soot, will preserve them from hares, 
rabbits, and snails. Tulips and Hyacinths in beds protect from severe 
frost ; an inverted garden -pot will do. Also protect the bed of Ranun- 
culus, Anemoiic, &c., which were planted in autumn. Gladioluses to 
succeed the autumn planted should now be planted ; they will bloom to 
the end of autumn. Verbenas guard against damp, mildew, &c. : dry 
air and dust, with sulphur, attend to. Tulips, have the soil closely 
pressed around the plant. Fresh loam must be added to all flower- 
beds ; it promotes an alnmdance of flowers; also give well- rotted 
manure or leaf mould. Divide large plants of the herbaceous class of 
the borders, replant, &c. Shrubs, layers of most kinds may now be 
made. Lobelias, of the erect growing class, must be guarded from an 
excess of wet ; but towards the end of the month place them in a rather 
warmer situation, and gradually encourage the offsets to grow, in order 
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IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

In order to have early, or very large plants of Cockscomb^ Globe 
AmaranthuSy BalsamSy Salpiglossis, &c., sow seeds by the middle 
of the month ; also a portion of Ten Week and German Stocks 
in pots or slight hot-bed ; also other handsome half-hardy kinds 
or flowers to bloom early. Amaryllisy Sprekelias, &c,, now repot ; also 
begin to push, (gradually) for early bloomy some of the AchimeneSy 
GloxiniaSy Gesneras, &c., and pot singly when the plants are an inch 
high. Bedding PlantSy any that have fresh shoots, and plants are 
required of them, take off cuttings, strike, &c. ; or place the old })lants 
in higher temperature, to push them into grow'th, such as Fuchsiasy 
SalviaSy HeliotropeSy AnagalliSy Hemimeris^ CupheaSy GeraniumSy &:c. 
The Bouvardias are best increased by the roots ; cut them into pieces an 
inch long, and cover them half an inch in silver-sand, place them where 
they get bottom heat, and they soon push shoots ; then pot singly. Sow 
Mignonette in pots for early bloom. The autumn- sown plants must 
have only dry and mild air. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, Sec. 

Never give fire-heat to EricaSy as long as you can preserve them 
from frost, and except in very windy or foggy weather ; let them, as 
well as EpacriSy AzaleaSy and indeed all the class of New Holland 
plants, have a free supply of air, allowing the gentle winds to blow 
upon them. Let watering be done in the morning y so that damp may 
be dried up. Damp must be guarded against ; apply a gentle fire to 
dry it up, if not otherwise done. Cinerarias repot, fumigate, if one 
green fly appears ; use sulphur if mildew attack. Fuchsias now prune 
in, and repot the large })lants which are required for early bloom. 
TropcBolum tricolorum and the other fM^eroM.v-rooted must now be 
potted. Camelliasy keep the entire ball of soil regularly moist, or the 
flower-buds will drop ; thin the crowded buds. Pot Alstrmmeriasy 
IxiaSy and Oxalis with any other greenhouse bulbous-rooted plants. 
Pelargoniums : now Sf)read the branches outwards, in order to properly 
form the plant, bringing some as low as the rim of the pot. (Sittings 
of Azaleas strike root much more freely early in the spring than later 
on, therefore now place in a gentle heat any stock plant, in order to 
obtain the half -ripened shoots by the proper period, such being best 
for rooting in silver-sand, with bottom heat. 

MISCP]LLANEOUS SECTION. 

The Old Double Yellow Rose. — Complaints have often been 
made, that the flower-buds either drop off just before the time they 
should open, or if they expand, the flowers are defective in form. Now, 
I have a large plant in my garden, wdiich has bloomed in perfection 
every season during sixteen years, without having one defective llower. 
The plant grows in a good loamy soil, about half a yard deep, upon a 
rocky- stone bottom. It was planted in the year 1830 ; but previous to 
my possessing the premises, it had been neglected as to any pruning, 
and was in a wild state. I had it pruned, and trained to the south 
aspected wall, at the foot of which it was growing. I cut away all the 
foreright shoots, that could not be brought against the wall, and thus 
thinned in November, I had it arranged, and at the same time gave the 
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border a good dressing of old rotted cow-manure. This addition of 
manure in November I have continued ever since. When the shoots 
pushed the following summer, I treated the plant the same as is done 
with the Peach-tree ; namely, rubbed off or cut clean away all extra new 
shoots, retaining as many as would duly furnish the plant with new 
wood, like the Peach-tree, and they were properly secured to the wall. 
The following November I pruned back these new shoots, to about half 
their length, and the new shoots which pushed from them supplied me 
with a profusion of fine Hoses. This kind of summer and winter xegu- 
lation I have practised for sixteen years, with perfect success. The 
plant covers a space of brick wall eight yards long by ten feet high, and 
blooms in every part of it. I have a basin formed (five feet each way 
from the stem) with the surface soil, and lay six inches thickness of 
good (somewhat mulchy) stable-dung ; and upon this I pour, once a 
week, or in very dry weather twice, as much soft pond-water as will 
sink to the depth of tlie border-soil. By this attention, I am amply 
ref)aid by the fine display of a profusion of its rich yellow double 
flowers. It is easily increased by layers. I have a plant in the open 
ground, grown as a bush, and I have raised great numbers by this 
method ; and when rooted, I pot them, or plant in the open warm 
border. I have sold or given hundreds of j)lants. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Horticultural Society MEETiN(i, Dec. Gth. — This was what is termed the Chrysan- 
thcinura show-day. The following were the best collections : — The best was a group 
of Pompones (or Mininias) frou« 'dr. Kobinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq , of Thames 
Bank, Pimlico, As regards good cMiltivation, nothing could possibly surjjass the varieties 
shown, being in perfect bcalth, dw'arf and bushy, and literally covered W'ith bloom. The 
sorts weic Mignonette, brownish-yellow; Daphne, purple; Nelly, white, W'ith a yellow 
centre; La Gitana, blush -white; Atropos, brovvnish-red ; and Drine Drine, yellow. A 
Knightian Medal was awarded. A second collection of large flowered sorts came from 
Mr. Gifkins, gardener to P. Johnson, Esq., of Church-street, Stoke Newington. It 
consisted of extremely large j)lant8, which, although show’v, were what gardeners term 
“leggy,” and also very much slicked. The kinds were Phidias, General Negrier, 
Christine, Pilot, Annie Salter, and Madame Camerson. A Banksiun Medal w'as awarded. 
Messrs. E. G. Henderson, of the Wclliiigton-road Nursery, St. John*s-wood, furnished a 
groiij) of Chrysanthemums, but they arrived too late for competition. The most 
remarkable among them waa peihaps President Dccaisne, a reddish-brown sort, with a 
light centre, the two colours in the same bloom, producing a charming contrast. 
Marciati, a medium-sized kind, with pink petals, fading off at their points to white, 
thereby giving the flower the appearance of being striped or mottled ; Jonas, a small- 
flowered sort, with rcddish-brow'ii petals, tipped with yellow': and Mdlle. Angcliqne 
Richard, a medium- sized sort, with compact licuds of flowers, nearly white in the centre, 
with a pink rim round the circumference of each bloom, and altogether very pretty. 
Messrs. Chandler, of Vauxhall, sent a collection not for comi>etition. It consisted of 
Alveoliflorum, Justine Tessier, Junon, La Pinned, Daphne, Feneila, Graziclla, La Rouss^e, 
Mignonette, La Sapagon, Atropos, and Nelly. These were fine kinds of Pompons. 
Mr. Spary, of Brighton, sent a plant of Queen of Gipsies, with a view to exhibit a peculiar 
mode of training, which, when carried well out, as in the ])rescnt instance, has a neat 
effect. Mr. Spary stated that the plant was struck in March last, in a 3-inch pot, and had 
been kept in a cold frame till the end of April, when it w'as shifted into a G-inch pot, 
pinching the top off and exposing it to the open air. In June it was shifted into an 
8-iuch pot, when training was commenced by placing a horizontal w’ire trellis on the pot, 
80 as to project about six inches beyond the rim, dividing the shoots, and leading the 
longest to the outside, keeping the next lengths to fill in between, and the shortest for the 
middle. These were tied ns they Pi’osiresscd every week, until July; then each of the 
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thoott was topped, and as soon as the plant began to break it was again shifted into a 
9«inch pot. When, the laterals were long enough, they were then regulated and tied, so 
as to fill and form the plant until September, when tlie centre shoots were allowed to turn 
up, keeping the outside ones tied down a fortnight longer, to make them shorter, so as to 
make the plant assume the form of a cone. When it was set for bloom it was again 
shifted into a larger pot, tt> strengthen the fiowers and prolong its growth. The plant 
was then removed to the greenhouse to bloom. The Pompon varieties are admirably 
calculated for this style of growth, but they require autumn-struck plants to carry the 
plan out to perfection. Plants managed in this way arc dwarf and compact, and very 
suitable for front shelves or table stands in conservatories or greenhouses. 

Th<^ Stoke Newington Chrysanthemum Exhibition for 1853 was held on 
November 17th, and the numerous company of visitors were highly gratified with the well- 
grown plants and the supcrb-cut blooms shown, more especially so with the beautiful Pompons 
(or Miuinias). Mr. Robinson's plants of this class were very superb specimens, being 
nearly two feet high, clothed with fine foliage down to the rim of the pot, and each of the 
bushy plants about two feet through, adorned with a fine display of their lovely little 
flowers. Of the large-flowered class Mr. James's plants were most superbly grown, and 
the flowers, in size, like small Double Dahlias, highly meriting the award bestowed* The 
judges awarded prizes to the following : 

Six P/arafc, in 11-inch pots: Ist. Silver Cup. — Mr. James, Stoke Newington, with 
Pilot, Mount Etna, Christine, Defiance, Madame Camerson, Queen of England. 2nd, 
Mr. Scruhy, Mount Etna, Defiance, Annie Salter, Vesta, Christine, Queen of England. 
3rd. Mr. Holmes, Hackuey, for Defiance, Christine, Mount Etna, Annie Salter, Vesta, 
and Pilot. Pompnn^^ in 8-inch pots: 1st. Mr. Robinson, Pimlico, with Drinc Drinc 
(yellow, very fine), B'jou de ITorticultiire (creamy white, inclining to yellow tow.ards the 
centre), Autumua (bronze), Solfaterre (bright yellow), Atropus (crimson), Cedo ntilli 
(blush white). 2nd. Mr. Ivery, President Decai&iie, Solfaterre, Autumna, Minon (blush 
white), Diine Drinc, Cedo niilli. 3rd. Mr. Scruby, Graziella, Autumna, President 
Decaisne, Model (creamy white), Le Nain Behe, Bijou do Horticulture, rompona, in 
32’8 : Ist. Mr, Robinson, Fenella (golden yclbnv), Minon, La Pactole (bronze yellow), 
D:tj)lme (rosy-purple). Model, Dritie Diine. •2ud. Mr. Holmes, Drinc Drine, Autumna, 
Model, Sacramento (yellow), President Decaisne, and Fenella. A finely-bloomed collec- 
tion of Pompons w’as exhibited by Mr. E. Spary, Brighton, trained to trellises, after the 
manner of trained A^erbenas, lying flat upon the pot, jirodueing a very pleasing and novel 
effect. These were also well-bloomed ; and great credit is due to Mr. Spary for producing 
plants in such condition so far from where they were grown ; but W'c give the preference to 
the natural style, as exemplified in Mr. Robinson’s and Mr. James’s plants. Twenty-four 
CtU Blooms: Ist. Mr. AVortley, Queen of England, Cyclops, Mad.ime Audry, Forniosutn, 
Dupont de I’Eure, Campestroni, Golden Cluster, Lycius, Duke, Pliitiis, Defiance, Ra- 
belais, Annie Salter, Pio Nono, Vesta, Nonpareil, Rosa, Myslica, Phidias. 2nd. Mr, 
Sanderson, Beauty, Queen of England, Golden Cluster, Beauty, Defiance, Phidias, Queen 
of England, Golden Cluster, Goliath, King, Aleibiades, Racine, The AA^'aiden, Vesta, 
AA^’aiden, Goliath, Rosa Mystica, Aristides, Formosuin, Madame Corbey, Christine, Dupont 
de J’Eure, Admiral, Rosa Mystica, Twelve Blooms : fst, Mr, James, Queen of England, 
Regina, Beauty, King, Christopher Colombe, Rosa Myslica, A\’^aideM, Leon Leguay, Pliitus, 
Dupont de I’Eurc, Lysius, Formosum. 2ud. Mr, E. Sanderson, Beauty, Queen of Eng- 
land, Clustered Yellow, Goliath, AVarden, Dupont dc I’Eurc, Defiance, Themis Formosum, 
Pio Nono, Plutus, Rosa Mystica. Six Blooms : Ist. Mr. E. Sanderson, Clustered Yellow, 
Goliath, Queen of England, Defiance, Beauty, and AVarden. 2nd. Mr. .Tames, Beauty, 
Queen of England, King, Regina, Leon Leguay, and Plutus. 3rd. Mr. Hutton, Golden 
Cluster, Beauty, Nonpareil, Dupont de I’Eure, Madame Audry, Plutus. The finest B})eci- 
mens of cut flowers were Queen of England, Beauty, Dupont de I’Eure, Defiance, Pius 
IX., Plutus, A’^csta, and Themis. 

A New Magnificent Coniferous Evergreen-tree. — Messrs. Vcitch's plant- 
collector, Mr. Lobb, has rec4;ntly returned to this country, and brought, along with many 
other valuable things, a living plant and some seeds, of what may justly be termed the 
monarch of ihe Californian forests. It is an evergreen with foliage resembling that of 
the Cypress, of a pale grass-green. It there grows from 250 to 320 feet high, and the 
main trunk from 10 to 20 feet (or more) in diameter. What a tree is this, the girQiof 
Me irunk of which (at 5 feet from the ground) is more than twenty yards, and its height 
upwards of one hundred yards ! It is supposed to be quite hardy in our own country. 
AV e have seen the living specimen, and shall give additional descriptive particulars in our 
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Thy bosom to unfold.’* 


SKIMMIA JAPONICA. 

This very handsome ecergreen-shrub is a native of Japan, where it 
grows on mountaim about Stangasaki. It is so much esteemed by the 
Chinese, as well as the Japanese, that though a native, it is cultivated 
in their gardens, being not only beautiful, but the flowers have a pecu- 
liar delicious fragrance^ much like those of the celebrated Daphne odor a 
and Olea fragrana. Dr. Siebold, whilst in Japan, wrote about it, and 
stated, “ The evergreen and shining leaves, the clusters of numerous 
and graceful flowers which all the ends of the branches produce from 
the beginning of spring, their perfume, and at the close of autumn the 
beautiful scarlet fruits, fully justify the rank which this charming 
shrub maintains as a decorative plant. It forms a neat bush, from 
three to four feet high, rarely beyond that, everywhere smooth and 
everywhere aromatic when bruised.” 

Mr. Fortune introduced this pretty shrub into England to Messrs. 
Standish and Noble’s nursery at Bagshot. He remarks upon it: 
“This fine new evergreen shrub was discovered by me in the winter of 
1848, and introduced into England in 1849. I met with it in a 
nursery near Shanghae, in China, and it was the rarest and most prized 
plant of the collection to which it belonged. The nurser 3 rman told me 
that it was brought to him from a high mountain in the interior, named 
Wang-shan, and consequently the plant is called by the Chinese the Wang- 
shan-Kwei. The last term was given it on account of the fragrance of 
its flowers, which the Chinese consider as sweet as the JEicet-wha, or 
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Olea fragraiis. These scented flowers are produced in great profusion 
Itk early spring, and are succeeded by bunches of bright red berries, 
like those of the English Holly. Mv own opinion is, that this fine 
bush dill prove perfectly hardy in England. It cares nothing for the 
‘cold winds and sharp frosts ’ about Shanghae, and, no doubt, endures 
more on the inland mountains, where it is found wild, than in places 
nearer the coast.” Further, he adds: “It will, no doubt, form, in a 
few years, one of the most attractive ‘winter plants’ our gardens can 
boast of. Fancy, if you can, our borders or ] parterres dotted in mid- 
winter'with a pretty evergreen bush, only two or three feet high, and 
covered all over with bright red berries. In greenhouses, too, it will 
be invaluable for decorative purposes, where its flowers, although not 
showy, will fill the air with the most delicious odour, and its profusion 
of berries will be most attractive in the dull months of winter.” 
Messrs. Standish and Noble state : “ We find it perfectly hardy ; and 
whether looking at it as an evergreen, or its very sweet-scented flowers 
or fruit, it is alike a very fine plant ; and every one who 1ms seen it in 
fruit has been charmed with it. Upon its first introduction doubts w^ere 
entertained as to its complete hardiness ; there are now, however, no 
just grounds for such. In the spring of 1852 we planted in the open 
ground a small specimen for experiment. In the spring of 1853 it 
flowered, and during tlie summer ripened its berries. At the moment 
of writing this (Jan. 2G, 18.54), those berries are still upon the plant ; 
and with them a plentiful crop of flower-buds for the corning spring, 
when, doubtless, both the flowers of this year and the fruit of last, will 
be in perfection together. Besides the plant in question, others have 
been exposed to ajl the late severe weather; and not the tip of a 
leaf, or a flower-bud, has been injured in the least. It is as hardy 
as a common Holly, and the ordinary soil of a garden is all it requires 
on that head.” 

Dr. Wallich describes another plant, a Himalayan one, which was 
introduced into England several years previous to 5^. Japonica, and is 
now known under the names of Skimmia Laureoluy and as Limonia 
Laureola : and an idea has got spread abroad that the Chinese S. Japo- 
nica, and thfe Himalayan S. Laureola, were identically the same ; but 
in reality no plants can be more different, in so far as their ornamental 
properties are concerned, although they may somewhat resemble each 
other in their stems and leaves. The Himalayan plant has been 
growing out for several years, and yet we are informed that it scarcely 
ever opens its flowers, and never produces berries. The beauty of the 
Chinese jilailt (sajr Messrs. Standish and Noble) “ not only consists in 
its being a mere dwarf evergreen bush, but also in the profusion of its 
flowers And abundance of Hoily-like berries. Ours, too, flowers at two 
inches high, and fruits at sit inches ; but the other (Himalayan plant) 
although a vef-y large plant, has neter flowered.” Mr. Vah Gaert, 
Belgium, his fiad it many vears ; and although his plant is three ftet 
high, and every year ha6 all the aj^pearance of cbming into blobifl, Vbt 
never does flower. Ifl oottsequeneb of the mistaken condhsibii of the 
plants behig idehtfoally the khnie sjolne peWons hkye Bfeeh 
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disappointment will be the result. Both have sweet-seented leases, yet 
Limonia Laureola is by no means so sweet as Skimmia Japonica. The 
scent of the latter resembles that of ripe apples, but of the former a 
mixture of Rue and Fraxinella, The leaves of Skimmia Japoniea are 
broad shaped, pointed, and the surface somewhat undulate (w«vy). 
Those of 8, Laureola (or Limonia Laureola) are oblong, ^^KViV-pointed, 
and the surface (flat). We have been thus minute in describing 
the two, so that our readers may ascertain which is the true S. japoniea. 
It is a free-growing plant, flourishes in a good sandy loam upon ^a dry 
subsoil, and merits a place in every shrub border, bed, greenhouse, or 
pit-frame. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Allosorits flexuosus. Zigzag Allosorus, (Synonyme, Pleteris 
flexuosa ; P. cordata.) — This pretty and singular climbing fern is a 
native of Peru and Mexico, and flourishes in a temperate fern-house. 
In the collection at the Royal Gardens, Kew, the plants are from four 
to five feet long. The main rih of the side branches are singularly 
zigzag, and the short rachises, one of which issues from each angle, are 
generally pinnated with from three to five oval heart-shaped leaves, 
each leaf being about three parts of an inch long, somewhat leathery. 
It is elegant, and well worth a place in every collection of exotic ferns. 
— (Figured in Dot, Mag., 4762.) 

Angrcecum eburneum. The Ivory Angroecum. (Synonyme, 
Limodorum eburneum.) — This fine stove Orchid is a native of 
Madagascar and Bourbon ; a fine plant of it is in the collection at Kew 
Gardens. The plant is two feet high, having large, sheathing, leathery, 
shining, striated leaves, two inches broad. The flowers are produced 
in spikes, each having from six to ten large blossoms ; sepals and 
petals much spreading, two inches and a half long, and half an inch 
broad ; green. The labellum is of an ivory-white, thick and fleshy, 
of a broad heart-shape, two inches and a half across. It is a noble 
species, well meriting a place in any collection. — (Figured in Bot. Mag,, 
4761.) 

Cerofegia Thwaitesii. — O f the natural order Asclepiadeoe. Sent 
by Mr. Thwaites from Ceylon to the Royal Gardens at Kew. The 
plant is nearly a yard long, climbing, moderately branching, flourishing 
in the stove. The flowers are produced in umbellate racemes, arising 
at the angle of a leaf, one at each joint, and the raceme contains from 
three to flve blossoms. Each flower has a narrow funnel-shaped tube, 
an inch and a half long, very narrow below, but much widened above, 
and almost globose towards the top. The tube is yellow, and the 
upper part of the flower beautifully sprinkled with dark blood-red 
spots. The blossom is singular in form, but very pretty. — (Figured in 
Bat, Mag,, 475S.) 

DiCHOUtRA^DRA piCTA. Bloteh-Uaved, N. O. Coinmelince.<^It 
is supposed to be a native of Brazil, and A stove plant. It is in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. The plant is about a fbot high, and the 
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branches are short, each having generally three leaves near the termina* 
tion. Each leaf is broadly dliptical shaped, about four and a half 
inches long, green, often having a broad stripe of brown on each side, 
but edged with green, and very pretty. The flowers are borne in short 
terminal panicles, each blossom is an inch across, of a purple-blue, and 
a very distinct white spot at the base. Very neat and pretty, — (Figured 
in Bot, Mag., 4760.) 

Epidendrum Stamfordianum. Mr. StamfurdTs . — This beautiful 
flowering stove Orchid is a native of Guatemala, where it was discovered 
by Mr, Skinner, and of Santa Martha, in Mexico, by Mr. Purdie, who 
sent plants of it to Kew. It bears long dense racemes of flowers, each 
blossom being about two inches across. 

Passiflora marmorea. — This very beautiful species of Passion- 
flower is a native of New Granada, from whence M. Linden, of Brussels, 
obtained it in 1852. The leaves are similar in form to those of P. 
veapertUio, the Bat^winged, and the deep green foliage is beautifully 
marbled with white, somewhat like Ciams discolor. We have not seen 
a flower of it, but are informed it is equally handsome. If it did not 
produce a flower, the beauty of the foliage entitles it to a place in every 
stove or warm greenhouse. 

TriaNvEa NOBiLTS. — This fine plant makes a very admirable 
ornament when trained up a pillar, or round a circular wire framework. 
The leaves are large, leathery, resembling those of the Solandra. The 
flowers are in character like those of the Coboea scandens, and produce 
a brilliant effect. The calyx is handsome, rose-coloured, spotted. The 
corolla is a vivid rose, edged with pure white, and a full-blown flower ; 
is five inches across*. It was obtained by M. Linden, of Brussels, from 
New Granada, and highly merits a place in every stove or warm 
greenhouse. 

Joyellana punctata. — Introduced from Chiloe. It is a bushy 
evergreen shrub, having handsome leathery-like foliage, and blooms 
very freely during the spring season. The flowers are hood-shaped, of 
a clear blue, with a golden-yellow centre, spotted with chesnut colour 
in the inside, in a similar manner to the Foxglove. It is in Mr. Van 
Houtte’s establishment. 

Plants in bloom in the Jtoyal Gardens at Kew. 

Stove. — Ruellia macrophylla . — A neat shrubby plant, with shining 
green leaves, and blooms freely. The flowers are produced in spiked 
heads ; the tube of each blossom is about two inches and a half long, 
of a rich scarlet colour. A good winter-blooming ornament, well worth 
cultivating. 

CEchmea fulgens . — Its neat, shortish, pine-apple, plant-like leaves, 
and large branching panicle of fifty or more flowers, or a rich deep red, 
with a black tip, are exceedingly pretty. It merits a place in every 
stove. 

Cypripedium insignia.— A. fine Ladies’ Slipper ; the flowers are large, 
five inches across. The slipper portion (labellum) of a buff colour, 
with the upper part of the blossom (sepals and petals) white, edged 
with yellow and brown. It flowers very freely. 

Cypripedium veniustum. — The slipper (labellum) is mottled with 
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brown and green, and the upper portion (sepals and petals) white, with 
green stripes, tipped with brown. Both species are pretty winter- 
flowering, and continue in bloom for several months. 

Medinella speciosa, — ^This robust plant, with its drooping, large, 
panicled raceme of flowers, intermingled with crimson, red, and blue, 
are very ornamental. 

Begonia peltata, large leaves, and woolly-white blossoms. B. Jis- 
cheria^ a neat, numerous-branching, bushy plant, with white flowers. 
B. longipes, a compact erect growing plant, now five feet high, leaves 
large, angulated, flowers in terminal lieads, white. B, uhnifolia, leaves 
oblong- shaped, long, grows erect and compact, now five feet high, 
flowers white, in terminal heads. Rue! Ha ciliata, with its neat, tube- 
shaped blossoms, each an inch long, of a rich blue, and the plant 
forming a neat bush, are exceedingly pretty. 

Crinum meldense. — A fine hybrid, raised by M. Quetier, nur- 
seryman, of Meux, and now in Mr. Van Houtte’s collection. The 
flowers are beautiful, white above, and the under side a rose colour. 

Calceolaria lavenduli folia. — A species obtained by Messrs. 
Standish and Noble from South America, Its neat, lavender-like 
foliage and bushy habit, along with its profusion of bright lemon-yellow 
flowers, render it an excellent bedding plant. The blossoms have the 
lips closed, and thus is less liable to injury by rain than any other 
Calceolaria. A bed of this in contrast with the pure ivhite-flowered 
species, that has a similar neat foliage, would produce a ])retty effect. 

Dendrobium chrysanthum. — A magnificent plant of this fine 
stove orchid bloomed last summer, in the collection in the garden of 
Sir John Cathcart, near Windsor, which had one thousand seven 
hundred flowers ; some of the flower-stems were five feet long. The 
large, rich, deep, orange-coloured flowers produced a splendid appear- 
ance. It is easy to cultivate, and well worth possessing. 

Abies jezoensis. (Synonyme, Finns jezoensis.) — This very noble 
and handsome tree grows one hundred feet high, and is found quite 
hardy in England. The leaves are nearly two inches long, thickly set 
along the branches, and have a very neat appearance. The conee 
(bearing seeds) are about nine inches long and two in diameter. Mr. 
Van Houtte has given a plate of it in the Flore des Serves, drawn from 
a speccimen in his establishment, and the cone at that time was of a 
rich purple colour, 

PiCEA PINSAPO. (Synonyme, Abies pinsapo.) — This very hand- 
some coniferous tree grows to sixty feet high, quite hardy. The foliage 
is much like that of the common Balm Fir of our nurseries, and the 
branches are densely furnished, so that it is much handsomer than 
that species, and the plant is so thickly set with branches that the 
trunk inside of them cannot be seen, yet the outside of the tree is 
elegantly neat. It forms a perfect neat cone, broad at the bottom, and 
regularly tapering to the top lead of the stem. Where a handsome- 
formed evergreen-tree is required, nothing neater can be placed. It 
may be had at a trifling price, too. 

.^RODENDRON BuNGEi. — ^A noble-lookiug, ornamental, shrubby 
plant, having broad heart-shaped leaves, eight or nine inches long, which 
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have, the robustness of those of Paolownia imperialis, or the Catalpa. 
The ilowers are produced in terminal corymbous heads, of eight to nine 
inches across, containing from eighty to one hundred blossoms ; each 
dve-petalled blossom is about an inch across^ of a rosy carmine colour. 
It flourishes admirably in a cool greenhouse or conservatory, requiring 
only just to be protected from frost. It is supposed to bp likely to 
endure in the open ground, giving it protection in winter. It merits a 
place wherever it can be grown ; and as it can be procured at a very 
reasonable price, we hope it will be extensively sold. — (Figured in Flore 
de9 Serves,) 

Methonica viRSSCENS, VARIETY PLANTii. — This plant has 
recently been offered to the public under the name of Gloriosa Plantii. 
•The flowers are produced in tiers along the stem, each tier about a foot 
apart. Each blossom appears crisped, or curled at the edges, of an 
orange-red colour, with the lower narrow part green, and the under side 
of a buff-yellow. Each flower is about five inches across. It is a 
native of Port Natal, and requires to be grown on the stove. 

Begonia Lapeyrousei. — A fine hybrid, between B. hydrocotyloe- 
folia and B. incarnata. The flowers are produced in large branching 
panicles, of a beautiful satin-rose colour. It was raised on the conti- 
nent, and said to be exceedingly handsome. 

In the Greenhouses. — Fpacris hyacmthijfora, deep pink, bell- 
shaped, very pretty. E, variabilis rubra, flesh coloured, with deep 
rosy-red tip. E, miniata, light red, w^hite tip. E, ochroleuca, pale 
primrose. E, grandifiora, crimson, with white tip. E, Jlopeana, flesh 
colour, tipped with rose. E.impressa carnea lougiflora, bell-shaped, pretty 
pink. E, ardentisfiima, tube half an inch long, a rich crimson, very 
showy. E. WUmoreana, tube one inch, deep vermilion. E, formosa, 
bell-shaped, half an inch ; beautiful pink. E, Tauntontonienais, tube 
one inch, deep rosy-crimson. E, nivalis grandifiora, bell-shaped, 
three parts of an inch long, pure white, very pretty. E, elegantisdma, 
tube one inch, fine rosy-red. E, Fairbairnii, bell- shaped, half an inch, 
pink, pretty. E. splertdida, bell-shaped, three parts of an inch, deep 
rosy-red, profuse. E, falgem, bell-shaped, half an inch, rich pink. 
E, Craigii, bell-shaped, half an inch, beautiful flesh colour. The above 
beautiful Epacrises are very ornamental, and are particularly distinct in 
appearance ; all of them merit a place in every greenhouse, rendering it 
quite gay through winter and spring, and some during summer also. 
Corroea brillanta, long, of a fine crimson, having a large portion 
of the end a rich green. C. tricolor, tube long, flesh and rose colour, 
with a green end. C. pallida, tube nearly two inches long, greenish- 
white, very pretty. C. bicolor, tube one inch, rose, with green end. 
C. Stockwelliana, one inch, rosy-red. C, speciosa, one inch and a half, 
rich crimson, with green end. C. magnifiora, one inch and a half long, 
pretty cream colour. C, picta, tube long, rose and yellow, with green 
end, pretty. Selago distans, very small, heath- like light green foliage, 
bearing a profusion of large, branching spiked heads pf small flowers, 
a pure white, very neat, and by duly stopping the leads the plant is 
really kept bushy. Selago GilUi, its ^wers, top, are small, in short 
s]rike6, lilac colour. Polygala ligidaris, a neat shrub, with large purple 
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and white flowers. Ageratw»fflaummy a bushy abrub, bearing hnrge flat 
terminal heads of white flowers. Beat/^arUa decumtU^ a^t Anib» 
bearing a profusion of flowers ; the long stamens compose the apparent 
blossoms, and are produced in large clustered heads, forming what is 
termed a bottle-brush head, and, being of a rich crinisQn> arc very 
pretty, and render it a line winter and spring ornament. Acacia ovata, 
flowers in small globes, a deep yellow, very profuse, leaves small ; an 
elegant plant. Acacia rotundtfoUay neat small foliage, flowers in 
globes, fine yellow, in profusion, pretty. Acacia tmdulcefoUa^ a neat 
small -leaved plant, bearing a profusion of rich yellow flowers in very 
long spikes ; very pretty- Numerous other kinds will be in fine bloom 
ill a fortnight hence. All the family of them are beautiful, and many 
of them have a rich perfume, and render them charming ornaments for 
the greenhouse and conservatory during winter and spring. The 
Epiphyllum {Cactus) truncatus, and its varieties, are now (in stoves) 
beautiful objects, some being grafted on the tall kinds, as is also done 
with Cereus (Cactus) flag elliformes (the creeping Cereus) ; the shoots 
liang down with long spikes of flowers, and are very pretty. Begonia 
Frestoniensis is a charming plant, too ; some may be had in bloom all 
the year. Many other Begonias bloom now, all delicately pretty and 
elegant. 


REMINISCENCES OF GARDENS. 

BV RISCEMARA. 

The arrival in this dreary season of that interesting periodical, the 
Floricultural Cabinet, brings pleasing thoughts of verdant 
meads and gay gardens, and inspires hope for future horticultural en- 
joyments, when the snowy livery now worn (January) by Nature (and 
which is particularly conspicuous in the country) shall have disap- 
peared, and the cheering sun shall again have exerted his reviving in- 
fluence over the vegetable kingdom ; and it prompts nae to recall to my 
recollection some of the rnany gratifications I derived from flowers 
during the bygone year. 

At an early period, a Camellia, new to me, met my view in a window 
at Norwich ; it appeared to be a single white one, vrith a deep brown 
blotch in the centre, and was not fully expanded ; it resembled the bloom 
of the Altbqea Frutex. Near it was a little plant which seemed a trailer ; 
pendent branches had small green leaves, and numerous scarlet flowets, 
and it was something like a miniature periwinkle in shape. I have an 
idea it was the Euphorbia Jacquiniflora, whose branches had been 
allo\ved thus to drpop, and, with its companion, came from Mackie*s 
nursery at Bracondale. 

When the summer had just commenced, it was my lot to visit Framling- 
ham, in Suffolk,. and upon arriving near the castle, we found the horti- 
cultural show was tl^at day to he held ; but the doors were not yet open. 
It was interesting to observe the numerous carriages passing over the 
bridge which crossed the deep moat, and entering the court-yard pf this 
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imposing structure ; and to fanqr the Princess Mary departing over 
ihat very bridge to assume the crown and sceptre of England. War- 
rior^ too, had often emerged from the portals where now all was peace* 
ful and serene ; and the cause of so many persons of taste and respec- 
tability there assembling, was calculated to raise grateful feelings to the 
Diyine author of all our blessings. We, too, soon crossed the bridge, 
were admitted through the massy gateway, entered the court, and 
found a long room in the castle devoted to the show ; it had no archi- 
tectural embellishments, but the horticultural ones were tastefully 
planned and well executed. There was no music to draw attention 
from the especial object of the day. On a white ground, and formed 
of ivy-leaves, variously arranged, we read the title of the meeting ; and 
the effect was good and chaste. Several garlands adorned the walls, 
composed of Scarlet Geraniums and Syringa flowers, suspended above 
a decoration of blossoms of the Portugal Laurel. Justicia carnea and 
English Irises were seen in perfection. The Geraniums were nume- 
rous. I was much pleased with the Nonsuch for its good size, clear 
white ground, deep coloured rosy spots, rich pink upper petals with 
deep blotch, and its clear white throat. Verbenas striped, and variously 
tinted, were in abundance ; but a very singular-looking plant made a 
deep impression on my memory. I understood its name was Cateritia ; 
the leaves were like those of the Cornel Cherry-tree in shape and 
colour; the flowers were in clusters, and numerous, and resembled 
those of the small yellow Jessamine, only each was upon a tube about 
an inch long, under which were two delicately white leaves, of the same 
shape and size as the green ones ; these leaves had a very unusual 
effect ; the plant was bushy, and about a foot and a half in height. 
Coleus Blumei (described in the last Number of the Floricultural 
Cabinet) exhibited its irregularly serrated leaves, wide at the top and 
green, but sharply pointed below, with the centre of a purplish tint ; 
it was not in bloom, but was a specimen not to be overlooked by the 
eye of an amateur. Caladium bicolor had leaves of an uncommon 
form, shaded and striped with dark and light tints of green. Juonella 
parasitica was about two feet high, with green leaves, the branches ter- 
minating with substantial-looking orange, heart-shaped flowers. There 
were some very handsome baskets, the lower fringes of which were 
composed of the blossoms of the white Acacia, which had a grace- 
ful and drooping effect. 

Late in the year I saw, in a gentleman’s garden at Wisbeach, amongst 
other beauties, the gaiety produced in the conservatory by the judicious 
arrangement of the new Pompone (or Minima) Chrysanthemums; 
they were, I believe, the best sorts, numerous and varied in their tints. 
They were occasionally backed by a few of the larger kinds ; a beauti- 
ful collection of Fuchsias being interspersed, the contrast of colour, so 
late in the year, had a novel and charming effect. I am now watching 
with interest the opening of the scarlet blossoms of the curious Seri- 
co^aphia Ghiesbreghtiana, and the apparently white ones of the 
Adamia versicolor ; their expansion is evidently impeded by the cold- 
ness of the season, and I am unacquainted with their treatment and 
history* 
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DRACAENA I^RACO.— DRAGON’S-BLOOD^REE. 

Most botanical writers consider that this celebrated plant is a native of 
India as well as the Canary Islands. It is stated to have been intro- 
duced into England previous to 1640. A plant of it is usually to be 
seen in our botanical gardens, and is generally placed along with 
Aeaves, Aloes, &c. No doubt, some of our readers will recollect seeing 
a Tong naked-stemmed plant, having a head very similar in form to one 
of a Tucea (Adam’s Needle). There is one in the large Palm-house at 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, which has a naked unbranched stem of eight 
yards, with a large head, another yard. The leaves are from three to 
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four feet long by two inches and a half broad, terminating in long- 
spiked points ; they have a glaucous hue, and somewhat leathery. The 
younger leaves shoot out erect, and i^roe the previous ones proportion- 
ately outwards, so that ih^ oldeit half of them droop till the entire 
head has a globular |tpp^»ai^oe qf i|even feet, at least, in diameter. It 
has grown about eigpt inches higher each year since its removal into 
this celebrated bousCt The ^ow^rs are produced in branching panicles, 
arising from the caatre of the head ; three or four blossoms are clus- 
tered toother, numerously, on these panicles. Each flower is an inch 
an a h*di across, six-petalled, of a yellowish-white, partly tinged with 
green. We have only heard of one plant blooming in the United 
Kingdom^ namely, in the stove of the Dublin College Botanic Garden, 
in 1850. Dr. Mackay gives the following account of it; 

“ After it had been grown in a pot for ten years, it was planted out 
into a bed of earth in a large stove. About three years ago it became 
too tall for, the house, and, in order still to secure the plant for the 
collection, the following experiment, suggested by Mr. Bain, was made. 
The stem, which w^as fifteen inches in diameter close under the leaves, 
and eighteen feet high, was, during six months, gradually cut across, 
four feet above the root, about an inch deep at a time, to prevent bleed- 
ing. The remaining part of the stem and root were then removed as 
being useless, and the upper portion of the stem (and its head) sus- 
pended immediately above the former station of the plant. In the 
course of eight months, during which time it was kept perfectly dry, it 
threw out several thick aerial roots from the edge of the stem where it 
had been cut. It was then lowered into its former position, and had 
the stem and roots sunk four feet in dry sandy mould. This was done 
about a year and a half ago, and the plant, which is now in excellent 
health, has lately flowered.” 

The tree derives its name from a resinous exudation, usually known 
in trade as “ dragon’s blood,” and which, it is recorded, was an article 
of considerable exportation in the early conquest of the Canary Islands. 

The plants grown in England cannot supply us with an idea even of 
the appearance the tree puts on in its native isles in its inaturer age. 
A particular account of one is recorded in Webb and Berthelot’s 
"‘History of the Canary Islands ; ” it is designated “The celebrated 
Dragon Tree of Orotava,” of which a drawing was taken in 1790, but 
the plant having been injured by a tremendous storm in 1819, another 
drawing was subsequently taken. 

Humbo)dt, in his “ Travels,” states, “ It is uoyr included within the 
garden of M. Franchi, in the small town of Orotava, one of the most 
delicious spots ip th^ world. In 1799, when we climbed the Peak of 
Teneiiffe, we found the trunk of this euoi'mous vegetable was fortv-> , 
five feet (fifteen yards) in circumference a little above the root.” Sr 
Geqrge Staunton affirms that, ten feet high, its circumference was 
thirty-eight feet ; i^s height wqs calculated at from seventy to seventy- 
five feet. 14 . Berthelot states its growth from twenty-five to thirty years 
is ita “first age,” or infancy. He sp^ks of two other periods “ of 
qr of when g rapid production of hrimehes 

occurs^ qad tl^e spnaiWy inqreasas in thickness ; then, too, com- 
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xnences the floirering period.*’ In the third period, ^ ^ or decay 

aerial roots appear on the trunk, &c. 

A part of a branch from this celebrated tree is in the Museum of the 
Koyal Gardens at Kew ; He diameter is two feet. What a majestic 
object must this tree have appeared, with a trunk fifteen yards through, 
bearing its immense number of thick branches, and immensely more 
numepous lateral ones, each terminating in a large Yucca4ike head of 
leaves, flowers, &c. Our figure is on a very reduced scale of that 
which was taken of the great “ Dragon Tree of Orotava,” as it appeared 
in 1790. 


WINTER CULTURE OF MIGNONETTE. 

BY MR. JAMES MAYOR, CASSIA LODGE, OVER CHESHIRE. 

Having met with considerable success in the culture of this, perhaps 
the particulars of my method will be found useful to some of your 
subscribers. 

It would be superfluous to advance anything in favour of its merits, 
as a summer plant, as this is already universally known, but that it is 
one of the most useful plants in winter that we are in possession of, is 
perhaps not so generally understood; but those who have already 
succeeded in bringing it to perfection in winter, will readily agree 
with me. 

This plant, when subject to any artificial treatment, is extremely sus- 
ceptible of atmospheric variations, more so perhaps than any other plant 
of its character ; yet, when the temperature of the house of which the 
plant is an occupant, is kept steady, it will thrive .with a rapidity far 
exceeding the expectations of the most sanguine experimentalist. It is 
also very impatient of damp, particularly in the earlier stages ; this being 
the case, watering over head necessarily becomes a dangerous process, 
although an indispensable requisite. A bright morning, when air can be 
admitted freely, is the best time for this operation ; once a week will be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the plant, and quite as often as 
its constitution will allow. Water is never administered to the root, so 
long as the compost contains moisture enough to prevent the plant from 
flagging. It is the practice with some who grow this plant in winter 
to have recourse to stakes ; that is to say, they fancy that every shoot, 
no matter how long or short the same may be, requires a stake, 
and a stake it must have. This, however, is in direct opposition to the 
habit of the plant ; and further, any infringement of this sort unques- 
tionably meets with that disappointment which such a violation of the 
laws of Nature merits. 

It is essentially necessary that the plant, or plants, should be kept 
near to the glass until the time of flowering, as they acquire consider- 
able strength by their proximity to the same. My mode of procedure, 
is as follows : 

Towards the beginniug of August the seeds are sown in boxes or seed- 
pans, in compost of equal portions of loam, leaf-mould, and thoroughly 
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dfoomposed dimg (from the old hot-beds) ; they are then remored to an 
airy shelf in the greenhouse, where they remain until the plants have 
attained a height of about two inches, when they are carefully pricked 
into No. 12 pots, four in each pot, in the compost I have mentioned. 

The plants, as noticed before, must be kept on the shelf until they 
show flower, when they are transferred to the stands or brackets on 
which it is supposed they will remain over the time of flowering. *At this 
stage of the proceedings clear liquid-manure is given every alternate 
watering ; be it remembered that the water on all occasions is made 
conformable with the temperature of the house. As the flowers begin 
to develope themselves, liquid -manure is given when anything in the 
shape of moisture is required b}’’ the roots. Nothing further in the shape 
of potting is needed ; all that is now wanting is due attention to 
watering, and 1 venture to say, that the result will not only be satis- 
factory, but will doubly repay the cultivator for the attention bestowed. 


THE WEEPING-ROSE, AND THE TREE-ROSE. 

BV A LADV CULTIVATOR OF THKM IN MIDDLSSSX. 

The increasing number of splendid varieties of the much-esteemed 
family of Roses, and their admission into every flower-garden and 
pleasure-ground being a desideratum, induces me to forward a few prac- 
tical observations on their culture as standards, and on what are termed 
weeping roses. During the past summer I have been much struck 
with the increasing taste for their culture on lawns, and to exhibit 
their splendid heads in the centre of a flower-bed, or back part of a 
border. 

In remarking on the growth of a tree-rose, I must observe, that the 
rings round the bottom of both stem and branches are the depositories 
of a dormant bud^ which will not be called into action unless the buds 
above be injured, or unless the sap arise so profusely as to be unable to 
expend itself by the upper parts, in which case the buds below break 
out ; though, indeed, they will occasionally do so, as the natural act of 
the tree in preference to rising higher. This is more observable in the 
wild rose than almost any other plant, and perhaps may, in some 
degree, explain the reason why budded roses are shorter lived than 
those on their own bottom ; for any one who has at all observed the 
growth of wild stocks, must have noticed that the original head is seen 
generally on hedges in much worse plight than the shoots which have 
been subsequently formed at its base. This tendency of the dog-rose 
to break out below, must be checked, I And, in two ways ; the first, by 
destroying every sucker and shoot as it starts, and the second, by find- 
ing full work for the sap above, and giving it a free passage. 

If, then, in cutting the top of a tree at pruning time, you leave a 
couple of Wds on every shoot of last year’s growth, or three at most 
upon a very strong one, there will be quite enough to occupy the sap, 
keqi the tree witto bounds, make it much handsomer, save the sap 
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the expense of nuintaintng old wood, and give it a free ecmrse. If 
there m more sap than enough, a fresh shoot will likely enough start 
from the crown of the graft, or the rings upon the first.year’s shoot, 
and increase the head of the tree, as well as bring you back with new 
wood nearer home, — a matter always desirable as tending to keep the 
head from straggling. 

Cutting to the lowest buds ali^^ays leaves the sap with but a short 
channel to pass through, strengthens the branch below the buds*, and 
is every way beneficial, if aare be taken that a sufficiency be left to 
occupy the sap. 

If the tree be not pruned at all, it will lose its shape entirely in a 
single year, afford little or no bloom the next, and eventually straggle 
to death. 

Trimming the shoots has nothing essentially different in the manner 
of execution to trimming the stock ; in trimming to a bud, barely the 
thickness of a sixpence should be left above the bud, and the excision 
should form a slant about equal to that caused by dividing a square 
from angle to angle : if more were left above the bud, it would die 
down to the bud, and prevent the bark from healing over the wound ; 
in general, the line of the bud is the slant the knife should make in its 
passage through the shoot. 

Cutting out old wood should always take place where it can ; the 
desirable point being to keep near home, as it is called ; when, there- 
fore, your tree throws out a fresh and vigorous shoot, close to the base 
of an old branch which has straggled too far from the graft, cut out the 
old wood in March, close to its base, leaving the young shoot to supply 
its place, and receive its nourishment. This principle well applied, will 
always keep the trees in bounds ; but as this requires judgment, and 
cannot well be explained in writing, take a lesson upon the subject, the 
first convenient opportunity, from a scientific gardener. 

A. tree well formed, with a promising head, and in health, ought, the 
spring succeeding the budding, to have a clean straight stem, no lumps 
or knots, one shoot quite at the summit, and two, or at all events, one 
other shoot as near as possible also to the top ; if there are two shoots 
only, at opposite sides to each other ; if three, forming a triangle ; if 
more, as nearly equidistant from each other, in the diameter of the 
stock, as possible (and here, be it observed, that the more shoots at the 
top of the tree, the handsomer and quicker is the head formed), each 
with a bud inserted in it, close to the stem ; and at the cross cut, where 
the bark of the bud usurps the place of the original bark of the stock, 
a sufficiency of sap ought to have exuded, not only to have joined the 
bark of the bud with the unmoved part of the bark above it, but also 
to have joined the separated part of the bark of the stock to the same 
place, and thus linked the two barks of bud and stock to the single 
bark of the stock above them. 

The edges of the vertical slit in the bark do not heal by attaching 
themselves to each other, but the bark of the bud underneath them 
forms a connecting link, and the edges above mentioned perish insensi- 
bly away, leaving little or no scar behind. The second spring, the tree 
becomes more perfect, the extraneous parts of the stock, if any remain, 
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ar« cut as wdl as those of the shoots, and the head so arranged as 
to throw its buds trhere thej are wanted to make it round, even, and 
hflndsoine. If however, some shoot be obstinately bent on growing in 
any direotioti, spoiling the appeiurance, and crossing the others, by no 
means rehiove it on that account alone, but place a little twig across 
from it to any other convenient branch, and confine it for the season as 
you wish it to be, removing the ligature in the succeeding spring, or 
even in the same autumn when the sap is down. 

Lasdy; the third spring the tree should show itself with all its 
wounds nearly closed, its buds strong, full, and healthy, and it should 
look perfectly natural, those parts of the shoots upon which the buds 
were placed more incorporated with the stock. The bark clean, no 
dead wood ; and wherever a shoot has been shortened, the place so 
grown over as to leave no dissight, which will he the case for some 
time wherever any wood more than one season old is cut away, and a 
thin shoot of a single year springs at the end of it. This is the reason 
why forest trees look so ill when shortened as old ones, viz., that the 
taper appearance is destroyed, and wood of five or six years* growth is 
continued by the shoot of a single spring, and thus a piece of wood, of 
the diameter of half a dozen inches, has a little mean-looking shoot, 
or in all probability half a dozen, not thicker than horsewhij)S, at the 
end of it. 

Whatever it is worth while to do, it is worth while to do well ; work 
properly commenced does not require that constant superintendence 
which a bad beginning is certain to render necessary, and which eventu- 
ally involves a much greater expenditure of time than any labour 
bestowed at the outset could have demanded. 

Having thus brought my remarks to a close, as to the operative part, 
in preparing and perfecting the tree, it may not be amiss to spend a 
few moments in the consideration of the effect expected to be produced 
by it when planted out. 

There are three causes of beauty in a tree, — shape, foliage, and 
flowers. Shape (to a certain degree) we artificially gain ; foliage and 
flowers must depend upon the sort ; the foliage is the more permanent, 
the flower the more striking. Planting out, then, must depend entirely 
uMn the effect desired, and the taste of the party planting, as to variety 
of foliage, height, flower, its colour and continuity ; a tree With ram- 
bling shoots suits one place, and with a cauliflower head another. The 
tree-roses never look well in a round clump ; they must have a single 
appearance, or be in some sort of line. 

If your roses are to look, when finished, like a sloping bank, plant 
your heights in succession, viz., each under each ; but if they are to 
have a less forced and regular appearance, and a more single and light 
look* leave out an intermediate height, as thus i a tWo-feet in front of li 
three-feet, &c. 

Be it observed, that a three to four- foot stfmdard is most in keeping 
with the head it carries, and, being nearer the ground, has a verjr 
neural and steady effect* and in confined places it iliii unquestionably 
best in its appearance ; bht if the tree is tb be distant frCm the eye, 
or the shrubbery or wdk be large and inlH^ilSing in distahee* a four- 
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foot standard is certainly more distingiUshablle^ and haa a much greater 
effect. 

A foot standard is of little or no use, except it be intended to ap- 
proach the edge of a border, or is grafted for the convenience of afford- 
ing nosegays, or increasing the quantity of the plant placed upon it. 

The heights most in use having been shown, it may be remarked, 
that for a weeping-rose to stand singly (perhaps surrounded with a wire 
guard and creepers upon it, to have a more marked effects you cannot 
find a stem too high, if it be proportionally strong. A fine plant of 
this sort, seven to ten feet high, budded with a noisette, or boursalt, 
looks beautiful, and its long free branches, covered with clusters of 
roses, have a wild and luxuriant appearance, which give a distinct cha- 
racter to a tree budded in this way. Or some natural climber, having 
hut one main shoot tied up erect, and all its buds cut out as high as it 
is desired the naked stem should be, may then have a head of Shoots 
formed ; and if they be allowed to droop answers equally well. I have 
several, with umbrella-shaped wire frames fixed at the top of the iron 
or wood support, over which the head of shoots are tied at equal dis- 
tances, and hanging over the rim, when in bloom, are ver\’^ beautiful, 
with their numerous drooping chains of lovely blossoms. They are 
handsome ornaments for the garden or pleasure-ground. 


HOW TO GROW, AND BLOOM IN PROFUSION, THE 
PLEROMA ELEGANS. 

HV AN ARDENT ADMIRER OK FLOWERS. 

During the last summer I made a gardening tour of six weeks, and 
amongst the most beautiful of imrm greenhouse plants was this very 
ornamental flowering plant ; and what adds to its value is, that the 
numerous large (Melastoma-like) flowers are of a colour most wanted 
to adorn our collections ; namely, an intense blue with a shade of violet. 
One magnificent specimen was about thirty inches high, and as many 
across — a complete bush of branches ; and the entire was in a profu- 
sion of bloom. Each blossom an inch and a half across. Byffequent 
stopping the shoots last year, for the purpose of forming the plant (not 
allowing it to flower), it had been well done. It was grown in a com- 
post of equal portions of chopped turfy loam, and turfy sandy peat, 
both having been chopped, turned, &c., during the previous year. 
A third part consisted of old rotten manure, leaf mould, and a sprink- 
ling of bits of charcoal, and a free draini^. Manure water was given 
every third supply. This very showy plant ought to be grown 
in every collection, and would be one of the finest ornaments. It suc- 
ceeds t^rell, too, in the stove, is readily increased and cultivated i the 
great desiderata is to have the young w&od w^ll ripened, Perhsfis it 
would be best obtained by having a few plants^ and allowing half to 
rest a year for p¥i^ai*ation, whilst the other was allowed t6 bloom ) 
thhS klterhately treated, wohld provide a fine bloom on soperb apecL 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CALCEOLARIA. 

BV MR. J. 8HBPPARD, FOREMAN IN THE UARDBNR OF THE MARQUIS OF BATH, 
AT LONGLEAT, NEAR WARMINSTER. 

The admiration of vegetable heauHee is almost as universal as the 
inhabitants of the world ; their cultivation coextensive with the exist- 
ence of the human race ; and it is certain that flowers have always been 
a favourite luxury and embellishment of home in every age, country, 
and clime. From time immemorial, too, a flower-garden lias been 
deemed an essential attachment to the habitation of man. So strongly 
is the love of “ these natural beauties’’ implanted in the breast of man, 
that those who have not a terrestrial allotment, except what is limited 
to that contained in an earthen vase, or pot of a few inches in diameter, 
contrive to raise and cultivate a plant. How cheering is the considera- 
tion that the Creator has furnished us with ornaments alike calcu- 
lated to adorn and gratify the sight to any extent : but where the 
bounds are very limited, even the elegance and beauty of a single plant 
present an exquisite picture, alike suited for the admiration and enjoy- 
ment of its possessor. 

At no previous period has there existed such a galaxy of varied 
beauties to adorn and perfume our flower-gardens and parterres as at 
the present day, and in each recent successive year new beauties appear. 
I have been particularly struck with this fact during the last year ; for 
as each following Number of this Magazine appeared, it contained a 
description of additional novelties in its lists of new and rare plants, 
and other contributions. I am glad that the present year’s volume 
begins so well, too, and was pleased to find a descriptive list of an 
ornamental section of bedding-plants given at page 6 of this month’s 
Number, by Mr. Burley ; and I by no means wish, in my further 
observations on the Calceolaria, or that list of varieties, to depreciate the 
excellent remarks he has given us, neither do I intend to speak in dis- 
paragement of the Calceolaria as a bedding- plant ; and I have no doubt 
the list Mr. Burley has added to his remarks contains some very superb 
varieties. At the same time, I think he must have forgotten our old 
and tried friend, C. rugosa, among the yellows ; or do those he recom- 
mended really supersede this, in the profusion of flowers and compact- 
ness of habit? — ^if so, they are indeed a valuable acquisition. Their 
propagation, I beg to say, is much easier than your correspondent led 
your readers to suppose ; although 1 must admit they amply repay any 
trouble the cultivator may bestow. 

Some time back, before the duty was taken off glass, my then 
employer required an unlimited number of this plant, for various pur- 
poses, which was supplied by the following means : — A temporary 
frame was made up, as we required all the glass structures for other 
purposes; to this temporary frame some light-made sashes were 
obtained, and to these some cheap calico was applied, and tacked tightly 
on. This done, the calico was dressed over with a mixture of bees’- 
wax and linseed-oil, made hot enough to dissolve the wax, and applied 
with a brush on the outer side. This substitute for glass will be found 
to keep waterproof, and, if taken care of, will last for a number of years. 
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In order to raise a stock of plants, a little rubbish should be placed in 
the bottom of the frame, and on this about four or five inches of soil, 
sprinkling the top with a little coarse sand to keep them firm ; damp 
the surface, and it is ready for your cuttings, which must be placed 
about two inches apart each way, placing them in rows up the frame. 

If the cuttings are properly made, scarcely one will fail ropting. 
Here they are to remain until wanted for bedding. They must be kept 
close by day until fairly rooted. When they are wanted for planting 
out, they may be taken carefully up with a small plunging-fork, and 
with as much earth adhering to them as possible, at once transferring 
them to their destination. 

In conclusion, I by no means recommend these canvas frames for 
cmstant purposes, at the present cheap rate of glass ; but at the time 
I am speaking of, they formed one of the cheapest as well as most 
useful frames a gardener could possess for striking cuttings of half- 
hardy plants, affording a nice medium shade. If glass is now used, the 
above directions are applicable, only the glass must he shaded until the 
cuttings are rooted. After this, the lights should be drawn off on all 
favourable opportunities, to avoid damp. Cover up on the appearance 
of frost. Scarlet geraniums and many other plants will stand this mode 
of treatment with impunity, damp being the principal thing to guard 
against. The value of this mode of treatment above that of Mr, 
Burley’s (if I may presume to compare them) is this : any person 
possessing a common oneMght garden-frame, may, with the necessary 
quantity of cuttings, furnish themselves at b^ding-time with one hun- 
dred plants, at least, of these esteemed and justly-prized favourites. If 
only a very few of them are wanted, I would decidedly recommend 
rooting them under a common handglass placed behind the wall of any 
building. In that case, shake a little soot before laying the sand, to 
keep them unmolested by worms, insert the cuttings, sprinkle overhead 
with a fine rose, and they will not require any further attention, till 
rooted, beyond shading. 

The method of treatment detailed in the preceding particulars is so 
simple that, being adopted, any lady gardener may furnish herself 
with an ample supply of plants, with little attention, and at a very 
cheap rate. In both cases, propagating should not be later than 
October^ that they may be fairly rooted before winter sets in. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Asiatic Gardens. — Sir R. K. Porter, in his “ Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, and Armenia, from 1819 to 1821,” thus describes the Royal 
Gardens of Persia : — “ Having, for the most part, described the royal 
residence in the Ark, attached to the city, I shall not say anything 
more of its details, but proceed to the agr^mens of two much more 
delightful palaces in the neighbourhood. One, called the Tackt^i- 
Kajer, is situated about three miles to the north-east of the town ; being 
intended as a summer retreat from the toils of state, whenever the 
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king might find it expedient to pass the whole year at Teheran, But 
this rarely happens, Khorassan, or Sultania, or Oujan being in general 
his abodes during the warm months. Tackt-i-Kajer, however, is con- 
stantly inhabited by any number of his ladies of the harem, whom he 
may not choose should accompany him on his further journeys. It 
stands on an eminently pleasant point of the adjoining mountains, being 
built on a detached and commanding hill on the great slope of the 
Elborz, The edifice is lofty, and when seen from a distance, presents a 
very magnificent appearance. The stateliness of the structure itself is 
very much increased in effect by the superb ranges of terraces, which 
connect its spacious gardens, as they diverge from the base of the 
building downwards towards the bottom of the hill. They are laid out 
in parallel walks, planted with luxuriant poplars, willows, and fruit- 
trees of various kinds, besides rose-trees in profusion. In the centre of 
these shady labyrinths stands a kind of grotto or temple, which, from 
its construction, materials, and distribution of water, must, in summer, 
be delightful from its coolness and seclusion. Few of the flowers were 
in bud when I first visited this charming spot ; but the balmy season 
advancing with singular rapidity in these higher tracts of Persia, soon 
covered every mountain’s brow with rich herbage, and filled the whole 
air with perfume from the full-blown gardens. The spring at Teheran 
is not only the pleasantest of the seasons, but the most healthy, which 
I found by experience. While I was there, during the months of April 
and May, the thermometer of Reaumur never mounted to more than 
from 70° to 80° in the shade. In the short space of those few weeks 
the whole country put on its fairest garb, looking enchantingly, and 
breathing sweets from every quarter ; and how often did we think of 
our poor friend, whose eyes we had so recently closed, and wished he 
could have borne the last lingering severities of departing winter a little 
longer, to have inhaled new life in this balmy relenting of nature. One 
of the delicious spots, to which I paid the most frequent visits after the 
commencement of the genial weather I speak of, was the garden of 
Negauristan, another palace of the king’s, in the same direction as the 
one just described, but only half a mile from the city. Its near neigh- 
bourhood, as well as superior beauty, often attracts the Shah to walk to 
it from the Ark, and to pass hours there, in the most delightful relaxa- 
tion of mind from the cares or ceremonies of State, The general 
character of the garden is like that of Tackt4-Kajer, only the grand 
avenue up the centre of this is much wider than that of the more distant 
residence, and is terminated at the higher extremity by a view of the 
palace ; while a Koolch Fraugy, or temple, appears here also between 
the spacious arcade of trees. Narrow secluded walks, shaded above, 
and enamelled with flowers below, with cuts of clear and sparkling 
water, silvering the ground and cooling the air, vary the scene, from 
parts whicli the T\eglect (or taste assuming graceful negligence) has left 
in a state of romantic wilderness. The trees were all full-grown, and 
luxuriant in foliage ; while their lofty stems, nearly covered by a rich 
underwood of roses, lilacs, and other fragrant and aromatic shrubs 
formed the finest natural tapestry of leaves and flowers. * 

" On my first entering this bower of fairy- land (indeed I may call it 
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the very garden of Beauty and the Beast !), I was struck with the 
appearance of two rose-^ree#, full fourteen feet high, laden with thou- 
sands of flowers, in every degree of expansion, and of a bloom and deli- 
cacy of scent that imbued the whole atmosphere with the most 
exquisite perfume. Indeed, I believe that in no country of the world 
does the rose grow in such perfection as in Persia ; in no country is it 
so cultivated and prized by the natives. Their gardens and courts are 
crowded with its plants, their rooms ornamented with vases filled with 
its gathered bunches, and every bath strewed with the full-blown 
flowers, plucked from the ever- replenished stems. Even the humblest 
individual, who pays a piece of copper money for a few whifs of kalioun, 
feels a double enjoyment when he finds it stuck with a bud from his 
dear native tree ! But in this delicious garden of Negauristan the eye 
and the smell were not the only senses regaled by the presence of the 
rose. The ear was enchanted by the wild and beautiful notes of multi- 
tudes of nightingales^ whose warblings seem to increase in melody and 
softness with the unfolding of their favourite flowers ; verifying the song 
of their poet, who says, ‘ When the roses fade, when the charms of the 
bower are passed away, the fond tale of the nightingale no longer 
animates the scene.* *’ 

Cultivation of Thunbergias. — Every species or variety of this 
lovely geniis are handsome, some of them very particularly so, neat and 
elegant, and can be had in fine bloom from the early part of spring to 
November ; in fact I have a succession, and have flowering plants all 
the year, in the stove during winter, and greenhouse in the summer. 
I treat my plants in the following manner : — As all sorts ripen their 
seeds well, I raise my plants from seeds every year. They are sown in 
48* sized pots, in a rich light soil, plunging them to the rim in a cucum- 
ber frame in the beginning of February ; and, as soon as they are about 
four inches high, they are potted off singly into 48-sized pots, in the 
following compost : — Light turfy-loam, black heath soil, good rotten 
hotbed dung, equal parts, adding a little leaf mould. As soon as the 
roots fill the pot, the plant is shifted into a 1 6-sized pot, and is then 
topped to cause it to throw out lateral branches, repotting it till it has 
acquired nine shoots ; and, when requisite, it is repotted into a 4-sized 
pot, and removed into a stove or vinery at work, where a trellis is 
made for it in the following manner: — Eight small green rods are 
placed round the inside of the pot, six feet long, and one in the 

centre seven feet long, a wire hoop being fastened round the top 

of the eight outside rods; and from the top of each of these 
rods a small piece of twine or wire is carried to the top of the 

centre rod, thereby forming a dome. A shoot is fastened to each 

of these rods, and frequently stopped, to furnish the trellis completely ; 
and to keep the plant vigorous, all flower buds are nipped off as soon 
as they appear, until the trellis is nearly covered ; watering frequently 
with manure water. Of course the pot must be thoroughly drained, 
which is an important feature in the cultivation of all plants in pots. 

With this treatment I have grown all the species and varieties of the 
Thunbergia, to the admiration of all who saw them, both as to vigour 
and provision of large flowers. — J, Price, 
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Notes on the Plants of China. — At this festive season flowers 
are as much sought after here, for the purposes of decoration, as they 
are at home at Christmas-time. On visiting some of the flower-shops 
in Shanghae, in the middle of January, I was surprised to find a great 
many flowers, which had been forced into bloom, and were now exposed 
for sale. I was not previously aware that the practice of forcing flowers 
was common in China. Many plants of Magmlia purpurea were in 
full flower ; as were also many kinds of double-blossomed Peaches, the 
pretty little Prunus sinensis alba^ and a variety of Camellias. But what 
struck me as most remarkable, was the facility with which the Moutan 
Pceony had been brought into full bloom. Several varieties of this 
plant were in full flower ; and at this season of the year, when every- 
thing out of doors was cold and dreary, they had a most lively effect. 
Their blooms were tied up, to keep them from expanding too rapidly. 
All these things had been brought from the celebrated city of Soo- 
chow-foo, the great emporium of Chinese fashion and luxury. 

It may be thought that the Chinese have glass houses, hot-water 
pipes, and all those fine things, which assist gardeners and amateurs in 
Europe. Nothing of the kind ; they do all these things in their houses 
and sheds, with common charcoal fires, and a quantity of straw to stop 
up the crevices in the doors and windows. — Fortune's Visit to the Tea 
Districts of China, 

National Carnation and Picotee show, held at York on August 3. — 
nurseryman’s class. 

Twelve Carnations.— Ist. Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, with Acea, Magnificent, Owen 
Glendower, Duke of Sutherland, Queen of Roses, Twyford Perfection, Admiral Curzon, 
Valentine, Jenny Lind, Lady Gardener, Beauty of Woodhouse, and Lord Lewisham. 
2nd. Messrs. Schofield and ^o, of Leeds, with Magnificent, Telemachus, Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Count Pauline, Runbow, Paul Pry, Flora’s Garland, Firebrand, Squire Trow, 
Admiral Curzon, Lovely Ann, and Justice Shallow. 3rd. Messrs. Bainbridge and Hewi- 
Bon, York, with Lorenzo, Mars, Count Pauline, Harriet, Premier, William IV., Lydia, 
Beauty of Woodhouse, Mr. Peto, Music, Paul Pry, and Enchanter. 

Twelve Picotees. — 1st. Mr. Keynes, with James II, , Venus, Mrs. Barnard, Princess 
Royal, Ophelia, Alfred, Victoria Regina, Haidce, Juliet, Lord Nelson, Countess, and Grace 
Darling. 2nd. Messrs. Schofield and Son, with Olivia, Beatrice, Mary Ann, Portia, Prince 
Arthur, Mrs. Homer, Alfred, Isabella, Miss Rosa, Victoria Regina, Mary, and Ann. 3rd. 
Messrs. Bainbridge and Hewison, with Miss Rosa, Portia, Sir W. Middleton, No. 70 (Dod- 
well). Prince of Wales, Lady Harriett Moore, Elizabeth, No. 8 (Dodwell), Ijady Hare- 
wood, Mrs. Barnard, Sebastian, and Mary. 

private growers. 

Twelve Carnations. — Ist. Mr. E. S. Dodwell, of Derby, with Sarah Payne, Rembrandt 
(Bayley), Premier, Firebrand, Ariel, Rachel (Dodwell), Lorenzo, Lord Milton, Rachel, 
Lord Milton, Poor Tom, and Admiral Curzon. 2nd. Mr. Bayley, Derby, with Lord Ran- 
clifFe, Premier, Sarah Payne, Ariel, Falcnnbridge, Rubens (Bayley), Queen Victoria, 
Rachel, Admiral Cuizon, Lord Milton, Firebrand, and Flora’s Garland. 3rd. Mr. H. 
Steward, York, with Lorenzo, L<»rd Rancliffe, President, Harriet, Squire Trow, Africana, 
Lord Rancliffe, Splendid (Hardman), Admiral Curzon, Splendid (Hardman), Firebrand, 
and Admiral Curzon. 4th. Mr. John Edwards, London, with Queen Victoria, Acca, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Tybalt, Admiral Cuizon, Romeo, Princess Royal, Tybalt, Admiral 
Curzon, Squire Meynell, Sarah Payne, and Queen Victoria. 5th. J. J. Coleman, 
Esq., Norwich, with seedling, Lord Ranclifife, Premier, Music, seedling, William IV., 
Lorenzo, Justice Shallow, Squire Trow, Firebrand, and Matthews*! Esther. 6th. Mr. 
Burman, of Hull, with Prince Albert, Horsa, Mrs. Pickering, Admiral Curzon, Lady Ely, 
Admiral Curzon, Duncan, Lovely Ann, Lord Byron, Firebrand, Squire Meynell, and 
Lord Milton. 
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Twelve Picotees. — ht. Mr. E. S. Dodwell, with Duke of Devonshire (Bayley), Regina 

M , Prince of Wales, seedling, Haidee, Countess, Venus, Prince Arthur, Rosalind, 
:>matan, Mrs. Barnard, and Bridesmaid. 2nd, Mr. John Edwards, with Mrs, 
Norman, Princess Royal, Alfred, Princess Royal, Grace Darling, James II., Queen| Vic- 
toria, Countess, Christabel, Mrs. Barnard, Gem, and Queen Victoria. 3rd. Mr. Bayley, 
with Duke of Devonshire, Regina, Haidee, Countess, Venus, Mrs. Barnard, Gem, Prince 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, Duke of Devonshire, Prince of Wales, and Bridesmaid, 4th, 
Mr. Silbey, of Nottingham, with Gem, Mrs. Barnard, Alfred, Ophelia, Alfred, Lord 
Nelson, Sophia, Jenny Lind, Theodore, Mrs. Norman, Princess Royal, and Lady Alice 
Peel. 5th. Mr. H. Steward, with Miss Rosa, Ganymede, Elizabeth, Miss Rosa, Enchant- 
ress, Princess Royal, Mrs. Barnard, Juliet, Princess Alice, Mrs. Norman, and Delicata. 
6th. Mr. Fisher, Derby, with King of Purples, Countess, Mary, Lady Harriot Moore, 
seedling, Mrs. Barnard, Prince of Wales, Isabella, Venus, Prince Arthur, Lord Nelson, 
and Bridesmaid. 


SINGLE BLOOMS, 

, IN CLASSES : OPEN 

TO ALL. 


CARNATIONS. 


Scarlet Bizarres, 


Purple Flakes. 

1 Admiral Curzon, Mr. Keynes 

1 Premier, Mr. E. S. Dodwell 

2 Ditto ditto 

2 Ditto 

ditto 

8 Prince Albert, Mr. Silbey 

3 Ditto 

ditto 

4 Kcmbiwadt, Mr. Bayley 

4 Ditto 

ditto 

S Admiral Curzon, ditto 

5 Ditto 

ditto 

Crimson Bizarres. 


Scarlet Flakes. 


1 Owen Glendower, Mr. Keynes 1 Commander-in-Chicf, Mr. Steward 

2 Ditto ditto 2 Queen Victoria, Mr. Dodwell 

3 Lord Milton, Mr. Bayley 3 Firebrand, Mr. Steward 

4 General Monk, Mr. Keynes 4 Firebrand, Mr. Dodwell 

5 Lord Milton, Mr. Bayley 5 Firebrand, Mr. Bayley 

Pink and Purple Bixarre$. Rose Flakes, 

1 Sarah Payne, Mr. Bayley 1 Flora’s Garland, Mr. Keynes 

2 Sarah Payne, Messrs. Schofield & Son 2 Ditto ditto 

3 Sarah Payne, Mr. Bayley 8 Magnificent, Mr. Bayley 

4 Lady of the Lake, Schofield and Son 4 Seedling, No. 4, ditto 

5 Sarah Payne, Mr. John Edwards 5 Rosetta, Mr. Keynes 

PICOTEES. 


Heavp’cdged Red. 

1 Mrs. Hoyle, G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 

2 Ditto ditto 

3 Theodore, Mr. Keynes 

4 Seedling No. 1 0, Mr. Bayley 

6 Duchess of Cambridge, Mr. Silbey 
LiffhUedged Red. 

1 Gem, Mr. Silbey 

2 Gem, Mr. Bayley 

3 Mary, Mr. Fisher 

4 Mary, Mr. Steward 

A Jenny Lind, Mr. Silbey 

Heavif-edged Purple. 

1 Alfred, Mr. Keynes 

2 Duke of Devdnshire, Mr. Bayley 

3 Lord Nelson, Backhouse and Son. 

4 Alfred, Mr. Keynes 

6 Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Bayley 
LigM-edgcd Purple. 

1 Haidee, Mr. Keynes 

2 Ophelia ditto 

Premier Carnation. — Lord Ranclifie, 


3 Haidee, Mr. Keynes 

4 Bridesmaid, ditto 

5 Ditto ditto 

Heavy-edged Rose. 

1 Alice Hoyle, G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 

2 Venus, Mr. Bayley 

3 Lamia, Mr. Keynes 

4 Alice, G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 

5 Miss Rosa, Mr. Bayley 

Light-edged Rose, 

1 Seedling, Mr. Dodwell 

2 Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Silbey 

3 Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Bayley 

4 Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Silbey 

5 Miss Rosa, Messrs. Backhouse and Son 

Yellow. 

1 Martinis Queen Victoria, Mr. Keynes 

2 Malay Chief, Mr. Burman 

3 Trip to York, Mr. John Edwards 

4 Prince Oroneau, ditto 

5 Euphemia, Mr. Burman 
H. Steward. 


Premier Picotee. — Haidee, Mr. Dodwell. 

Our readers will, on examination, see what flowers are found most frequent in the stands, 
&c., which, in general, testifies of their flrst-rate excellence, and thus constitutes a guide 


to purchasing. 




efforts must be made by sowing seeds, striking cuttings, dividing plants, &c. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Rose-trees must be planted directly. Prune the open-air kinds of the hardy dass now, 
and the tenderer sorts next month. Perennial and biennial plants in the flower-bed may 
be divided. Plant out Hollyhocks and any of the biennial plants. Pink-beds : see that 
the plants remain secure. Carnations and Picotecs : if mildew attack the leaves, sprinkle 
with sulphur. Manures should be laid over the roots of Roses, removing a few inches of 
the earth, filling up the hollow with well-rotted cow or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle it over 
with soil, so that it may not dry. 

About the middle of the month, if the weather be dry, plant Ranunculuses and Ane- 
mones five inches apart, an inch and a half deep from the crown to the surface ; and if the 
soil bo dry, after planting, press the surface with a flat hoard. Be careful that Tulips bo 
firmly secured in their positions, so that they be not damaged by wind. A small pro- 
tection against strong wind should be provided on the bed side most exposed. Heartsease 
should have a similar protection. And those plants which are to be grown in pots for 
Exhibitions must now be put into the blooming-pots in rixdi loam. Now is the time to 
make a plan of the flower-garden, parterre, &c., and to mark each bed with the kind of 
flowers required, and then to prepare a stock to furnish accordingly, whether from the 
sowing of seed or otherwise, as with Verbenas, &c. Protect the early buds of Tree Peony, 
&c. Sow some of the hardy annual seeds in borders for early bloom in dry situations, 

IN THE FORCING STOVE OR FRAME. 

Sow seeds of tender annuals, as Balsam, Amaranthus, Cockscomb, &c., in pots, and the 
half-hardy kinds, as Asters, Stocks, &c., cither in pots or upon a bed of soil, &c. 

Cuttings of Fuchsias, Alonsoas, Ragwort, Calceolarias, Cupheas, Salvias, Heliotropes, 
Geraniums, Lotus, Bouvardias, Anagallis, Verbenas, Petunias, and such like plants, for 
the open beds in summer, should immediately be struck, or the jdants will bo too weak to 
answer the purpose. If cuttings were put off in autumn, they should now be potted off 
singly into small pots ; any long ones amongst them should be Btop])cd to induce laterals 
and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force stock, and seed be sown in pots. 
Lobelias be potted singly, to have them vigorous by turning-out time. Boxes and pots of 
Mignonette f^or succession should be sown. Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, &c., be in- 
troduced, to promote their immediate growth, and as soon as they have pushed, pot them, 
singly. Amaryllis, &c., be excited in like manner. Pot Tigridia pavonia and T. conchi- 
flora into small pots. Sow seed of the Chinese Primrose, and as soon ns the plants are fit 
to pot off do BO in a rich compost ; keep them in heat for a short time, and never water 
them over head. Calceolarias be encouraged, to have them large; they, as well as Cine- 
rarias, succeed best when grown in a warm, moist, airy pit-frame, kept at about 56° of 
temperature. Fumigate with tobacco, to have the plants free from green fly ; do it immedi- 
ately one is seen. Fuchsias required for exhibition should now bo cut in, so as to have 
them a good shape, and after having pushed a little, be rc-pottod, thinning away all unne- 
cessary shoots. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, ScC. 

Pelargoniums, to be superb specimens, should be re-potted into their blooming pots 
(read the several Articles on their culture in previous volumes) ; they must have a free 
circulation of air around the plants; it gives vigour to the shoots and prepares them for a 
higher temperature afterwards without injury, and a stronger bloom is produced. The one 
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onr old plants headed down last autumn, will have produced young shoots now, a few 
inches long; thin them. In order to have a succession of bloom, now stop the shoots; 
this will induce the production of lateral ones, which will come into bloom after the first 
race of plants have ceased, and continue to a late period of the season. A few more 
plants stopped a month later, will supply to the end of the year. (See vol. xvi. p. 199.) 
The surface soil in all pots should be stirred up'; it tends to health. Epacris, Correas, 
Coronillos, Acacias, Cinerarias, and other plants, will now be coming in bloom ; water sel- 
dom as possible, but when given, let there be as much as will moisten aU the soil. Ericas 
will still be inactive ; give but little water. If any mildew appear, dust with sulphur. 
Camellias, too, should occupy an airy part, and the greatest care should be taken to keep 
the soil in an aqucUly moistened state, using water of a temperature equal to that of the 
house. Give weak manure-water alternate with the other. Alstroemerias, Lilium speci- 
osum, and others, should be re-potted. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Exotic seeds should not be sown. — (See Articles in former volumes). Specimen plants 
for exhibitions will require re-potting, pruning, &c. Ixoras should be elevated, so as to be 
near the glass, in order to set their bloom ; they must have plenty of air at all times 
convenient. 
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SuPKRB Rhododendrons. — (A Ten Years* Subscriber.) — The following will suitw'ell 
for the bed you mention. 

ThompsoniL — Will grow to eight or ton feet high, a noble kind for the centre of the bed. 
Flowers large^ in fine heads, of a rich deep blood colour. 

Edyworihii. — We gave a plate of this fine kind in our last Number. The plant is of 
medium size, and its very large flowers are strikingly handsome. It is a fine acquisition, 

Fulgens. — A dwarfish bushy plant, blooming freely, and the flowers are of a rich glossy 
crimson, shining as if varnished. 

Wighlii. — A noble plant, having very large leaves, and it will grow ten feet high, if 
necessary to have it so. Flowers produced in large heads ; they are large too, of a rich 
yellow^ handsomely S]»otted with red. 

Maddenii — resembles Edyirorthn in its large white flowers, tinged with rose. It will 
grow six to eight feet high, and the leaves a bright green. 

The above are kinds which Dv. Hooker discovered at the Sikkim Himalayas, and 
recently introduced into England, quite hardy, and may be procured for a few shillings 
each, according to size. 

Cunninghainii. — Of medium size, having large heads of fine-sized flowers, white, beauti- 
fully spott^ed with black. 

Aurcum pundalum, — Of medium habit, flowers in large heads, a fine primrose, beauti- 
fully spotted with red. 

Tuwurdii. — Flowers shaded light pink, handsomely spotted with crimson, superb form, 
and in large heads. 

Jacksonii, — Bright rose, blotched and striped, beautifully spotted, free bloomer. 

Alexaudrina, — Pure white, free bloomer, dwarf. 

Queen Victoria. — Dark claret and purple, fine compact heads of flowers. Of medium 
habit, very pretty. 

Uxbridyeieyisis. — Light peach colour, fine heads, and superb shapes, dwarfish plant ; fine. 

Superhissimum album. — Blush, edged with pink, and beautifully spotted. 

Macutata grandijlora. — Vigorous plant, flowers in large heads, dark maroon, finely 
mottled ; handsome. 

Pictum. — White, beautifully spotted and marbled in the throat. Of medium habit, 
free bloomer. 

Wiisonii. — Superb rich deep scarlet, numerously spotted with brown. 

Heyinurn. — Beautiful blush, compact heads, and very handsome. 

VesttWMs. — Large flowers, of a rich blood-red colour ; very fine. 

Guttatum. — Delicate blush, beautifully spotted with green and red spots. 

Gnats. — Smoke of any kind will drive away gnats ; if you burn brown paper in a 
room where they are, they will settle, and seem to become so stupified as not to be trou- 
blesome again for some hours. 
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' A Visit to the Cape op Good Hops ASb Vak Diemen’s Land. By J. B. — 
How I thongbtof home at the Cape, thai^ladise of Rowers! Thongh the first bloom 
was over on my arrival, yet enough was 11^ to show what had been, nor without seeing 
fcan you imagine the profusion. There ar^ iistually no weeds. Ouf favourite little blue 
Lobelia is the chickweed of the place ; the ditches and all damp places are filled with 
Cape Lilies, Heaths of all colours, the Eiica, I believe coccinea, growing very high, Dios- 
mas, Crassulas, &c., &c. I saw a gieat deal of the Cape ; we were above a fortnight there, 
and travelled about a hundred and eighty miles into the interior. With the general 
appearance of the country I was disappointed ; there are no trees. The silver tree, a 
Protea, is the highest indigenous plant that I saw. There at*e oaks in and about Cape 
Town, Constantia, Wyneberg, &c., and, indeed, wherever a house is built, a few trees are 
planted for shade ; but the country, for miles, has nothing higher than heath, and for the 
greater part of the year is sterile-looking. Bu^ln the season the whole face is covered 
with flowers ; and such a face ! Fancy acres of heaths, of all colours, interspersed with 
Gladioles, Ij[ias, Watsonias, Babianas, Lachenallas, &c., without end, all growing and 
flourishing in their native luxuriance. Some bunches of Mesembryanthemums, near Sir 
Lowry Cole’s pass, were actually too bright to look at. , I lived in one constant whirl of 
delight, that ecstasy in which we behold perfection. I could not sec fast enough. Most of 
the Ixias were out of bloom, but their remains were like patches of a hay-field in seed, 
only the stems closer together. Myrtle hedges were eight and ten feet high ; the one I 
saw at Sir John HerschelTs must have been mure, and as close and substantial as our 
heat itolly hedges. We visited Villette’s and Baron Ludwig’s garden, but where the whole 
country is a garden, these were of less interest. The Melia Azedarach, with its sweet 
lilac blossoms, is a beautiful and ornamental tree, which 1 did not see wild. We visited 
the Constantias ; Great Constantia is beautiful, the soil is white, and looks like lime and 
sand intimately mixed. I thought of our gardeners* recommendation of lime rubbish for 
vines. 

To the Cape, Van Diemen’s Land is a direet contrast. This is a country of hills, 
fiinged to the very top, and perhaps about the thickest vegetation in the world. All is 
evergreen, and one dense mass of gloom. At first sight it is sombre enough, but, like a 
dark befHijy, it has its charms; the wood is chiefly gum” (Eucalyptus), growing to an 
immepie iieigh^, and throwing.i.tg long.white arms about in a wild Salvator style. The 
young** gums” are beautiful, and their new shoots of reddish brown lightening into a paler 
hpe, and jleepeuing into myrtle green, with the light new shoots of the “ wattle ” (Acacia), 
give a rich beauty of colouring, 4elightful to the eye of a painter. Nature here must Ik> 
painted to the life ; there is nothing to soften. 

There is a harshness and dryness in the texture of vegetation heue that is very peculiar ; 
even' tbeh- kangaroo grass (Anthistiria Australis), which is considered so liouiishing, is hard 
and hairy, or rather wiry. The flowering shrubs are extremely pretty, but the flowers are 
very small. The Epacris iinpressa is in great quantities everywhere, but Heaths have not 
as yet been succeiidully cultivated here, and there arc none native. The soil ib very dry. 
But cultivation of any kind is only creeping in. A Horticultural Society has been formed 
at Launceston, and it is to be hoped knowledge and emulation may thus be excited. With 
science and judgment everything and anything may be done here : wherever English trees 
are planted there they flourish, but they are few and far between. The Sweetbriur is now 
seen in the woods, and grows to an immense size. The quantity of flowers and fruit, such 
as they are, is beyond belief, but there are none of the best kinds. Think of grafts here 
bearing the first year, an earnest of what might be. I succeeded in bringing here alive, 
but in bad liealth, the Lilies of the Valley ; four leaves are gieen, the only moisel in the 
southern hemispbere. 

On a new Wheelbarrow, by Captain F, Wilson. — In this barrow the wheel is 
placed under, and is sunk into the bottom ; so that the weight rests on the wheel and not 
on the hand, and there is less oscillation. By moans of this barrow it was stated that 
twice the usual weight can be wheeled. 

Ruellia ciliata.— -X am particularly partial to this plant when in bloom ; its profusion 
of large light-blue and black flowers, staudtug erect, like the Spring Gentian, are exceedingly 
attractive, especially so in contrast with its small Heath-like foliage. When properly 
grown, it forms a neat bush. I saw one at the Chiswick Horticultural Show, three years 
ago, that was about half a yard high, and two feet across, in robust health and profuse 
bloom. Since that time 1 have purchased several small plants, but cannot succeed to 
grow them well. I should be obliged by any reader giving me, as soon as possible, 
instructions how to treat it successfully. — A n ardent Admirer. 







1. LINUM GRANDIFLORUM.— 2. CALCEOLARIA ALBA. 
This very brilliant-flowered Linum is a native of Algeria, and was 
originally discovered near Masacura, growing in heavy land, by the 
French botanist, Dcsfontaiues, who called it Linum pulcherrima, and it 
first bloomed in France at the Paris Jardin des Plantes, in the summer 
of 1 848. In consequence of mismanagement, it appears that the first 
plants failed to produce seed ; but from a second importation of seed 
plants were raised, which have produced a somewhat liberal supply of 
seeds. Dcsfontaiues stated, that in its native situation “ it threw up 
dusters (several from the same root) of erect, or bending stems, from 
eight to twelve inches high, producing a profusion of flowers, borne in 
loose panicles.” 

Hitherto it has been cultivated as an annual, but, strictly speaking, 
it is perennial, similar to the common perennial flax ; but as it would 
reejuire in England to be protected in winter, it will of course be more 
readily cultivated as a hardy annual in the warmer parts of this coun- 
try, and in other parts as a half-hardy, pricking out the pfrnts as is 
done with the Phlox Drummondii, &c., or potting three or four in a 
sixty-sized pot, and turning them out with entire balls iiit» the open 
bed or border in April. 

During the two or three years’ experience with the^dant in France 
H suitable mode of treatment has been ascertained, and M. Ysabeau 
records in the llevue Jlorticole the results of his experience, and states, 
“This pretty annual was figured in the Revue Horticole of November, 
1848* The plant bears a profusion of flowers, which remain hng in 
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hloQm; it is consequently one which is greatly to he recommended. 
Since the above date it has been lost in most gardens, and now is only 
in the hands of a small number of amateurs. Messrs. Courtois, Gerard, 
and Vilmoriu imagine that they have discovered the cause of the dis- 
appearance. It was generally believed that it should be cultivated in 
pure peat-ml, or at least in peat mixed with a little vegetable mould, 
or common garden earth. This soil appears to be too unsubstantial 
for a plant which, like other LinnmSy requires much vegetable nourish- 
ment ; and this nourishment not being supplied in sufficient quantity, the 
plant did not ripen its seeds, and eventually perished. Messrs. Courtois, 
Gerard, and Yilmorin made the experiment of pricking some plants 
into the open ground, in a border of light, but tolerably rich soil, 
containing much more nourishment than peat-earth, either })ure or 
mixed. This experiment succeeded perfectly. Although sown and 
pricked out somewhat late, the plants are a# the present time (August 
2nd) covered with flowers, having well-formed ovaries full of seeds, the 
perfect ripening of which does not appear doubtful, judging from the 
good state of the plants. It is probable that the cultivation of Linum 
grandiflorum failed from the excess of precautions taken to ensure its 
success ; if the plant had been treated the same as other hardy annuals 
which are sown in beds or under glass, and pricked out into the 
borders, it w'ould have perpetuated itself without difficulty.” 

Some attempts have been made to sell this plant under the name 
Linum splendidissimumi VilL We deem it necessary to add, that 
there is one or more of blue-flowered varieties sold under the name of 
grandiflorum^ and in order to distinguish the one we now figure, some 
of the seedsmen have put the additional name of ruhrmUi ai^d designate 
it L. grandiflorum-ruhrumn It is one of the most charming plants that 
has been introduced of late years, 'and ought to be in every flow er-garden. 
And it will, w^e suppose, also prove to be an ornamental plant for 
decorating the greenhouse during the summer. 

2. Calceolaria alba. — This very charming Calceolaria is a native 
of Chili, which was first discovered and noticed by Ruiz and Ravon. 
It is what is termed a shrubby species, growing about half a yard 
high, very branching and bushy. Its numerous narrow leaves, of a rich 
green, are exceedingly neat, and give the plant a compact, but elegant 
appearance. Its numerous panicles of pure white flowers contrast 
prettily wdth its rich green foliage, and render it very attractive. It 
grows very freely, and young plants raised early in summer, and 
becoming hard w^ooded before winter, are easily preserved if kept in a 
cool and dry pit-frame or greenhouse. It flourishes when grown 
in pots,' tnd it appears very likely to succeed \vell grown in the open 
flower-bed in summer ; if so, it will be a charming bedding plant. We 
have not yet tried it in this way, but intend to do so the corning season . 
It would make a charming contrast with the nmo yellow- flowered, which 
Messrs. Standish and Noble possess, and was noticed by us in the 
February Number.; both kinds merit a place in every greenhouse or 
flower garden. 

Mr.Xobb discovered the plant, too, during his travels in Chili, and 
sent some it to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Amomum Daniellii. — Belongs to the natural order of Gingers 
(Zingiberacese). It is a native of the Gold Coast and Slave Coast of 
Western Africa. With us it requires the heat of a moist stove. The 
stems grow about two and a half feet high; leaves, oblong lance- 
shaped, nine inches long. The short flower scape rises at the bottom 
of the stem, close to its side, and is sheathed with large, redy boat- 
shaped scales, from within which appear in succession from three to 
five flowers, large, and richly coloured. The outer sepals, fine red ; 
the spreading labellum, whitish, tinged with rose and yellow. Each 
(gaping) blossom four inches across. Figured in Botajiical Magazine, 
4764. 

Goldfussia glomerata speciosa (Synonyme, Ruellia glomerata). 
— A native of Silhet, requiring to be grown in the stove. It is an 
erect, strong, branched plant, growing about half a yard high. The 
tube of the flower is an inch long and nearly half an inch through ; 
between cylinder and funnel-shaped. The front of the blossom (Limb) 
is five parted, an inch and a half across, of a rich deep purple colour. 
It blooms very freely and very showy in the autumn months. Figured 
in Bot. Mag,, 4/07. 

Warrea quadrata.— The Fragrant. — A rare and handsome 
flowered stove Orchideous plant, said to be a native of Central America. 
Dr. Lindley notices its affinity with Warrea discolor, both in habit and 
form, but the flowers of W, quadrata. Sir W. J. Hooker states, are 
** larger and more fleshy, with no purple but in the centre and upper 
half of the lip. It is essentially knowm by the appendix at the base 
of the lip being nearly square, about three-toothed in front, and deeply 
furrowed j w’hilst that of W. discolor is uniformly digitate in all spe- 
cimens I have seen.” The flower scapes are erect, not rising so high 
as the leaves, but about six inches, each bearing a large, drooping, 
sweet-scented flower. Sepals white, or pale-greenish straw colour ; 
petals, same colour ; lip, very large, white with a broad purple margin 
and a few purple streaks at the centre. Each blossom is about two 
inches and a half across ; very pretty. Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4766, 

Cissus discolor. — We have noticed in former Numbers this most 
lovely twining plant, but having seen it in bloom induces us again to 
introduce it. It is a native of Java, and when trained horizontally in a 
stove where it is brought close to view, no other plant that we know is 
equal to it for beauty. The leaves are long heart-shaped ; each when 
full sized is about five inches long, the ujyper side of a bright velvety^ 
green, mottled and marbled with a silvery •white ; and the underside of 
a rich red-purple. The branches are of a coral-red colour ; the whole 
producing a most striking contrast and very handsome appearance. 
The flowers are produced in small cymous heads, at the joints where 
the leaves are, but on the opposite side of the stem to the leaf-stalk. 
Each head of blossoms is about an inch across, and contains about a 
dozen very small four-lobed, fleshy flowers, of a pale yellow coiogur. The 
plant is admirably adapted for training round a number of sticks or 
wire frame ; thus coiled it soon covers the support and becomes very 
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attractive. It succeeds well in the greenhouse during summer, and in 
a warm dwelling-room window all the year. Every admirer of a pretty 
plant ought to possess the Cissus discolor. Figured in Bot, Mag., 
4/63. 

Cheilanthus farinosa (Synonyme, Pteris aryentea), — A very 
handsome Fern, a native of Arabia, Abyssinia, and the Indian moun- 
tains in general. It flourishes in a pot in a temperate greenhouse. 
The leaves are from six to ten inches long, pinnate, and the lower pair 
are hipinnatifid, of a dark green above, and the. underside white, beau- 
tifully powdery. It is exceedingly neat, and worth a place in every 
greenhouse or Wardian-case in a dwelling room Figured in Bot, Mag,, 
4765. 

Spir/EA callossa (Synonyme, Spircea Fortuneii). — It was first 
introduced from China into England, by John Reeves, Esq., and subse- 
quently by Mr. Fortune. It is a hardy slmib, somewhat like Spiraea 
bella, but the terminal branching cymous-heads of flowers are mucli 
larger than those of the last-named species. They are of a deep ruby- 
purple colour, and being produced in profusion arc very ornamental. 
Each head of bloom is six to eight inches across. It merits a place in 
every shrubbery. Figured in Flore des Serres, by Mr. Van Iloutte. 

Rose, Gloire de Dijon.— A superb new tea- scented Rose, 
which obtained first prizes (golden medals) at the Grand Exhibi- 
tions at Dijon in 1852, and Paris in 1853. The judges at Dijon gave 
it the name it now bears. It is a vigorous growing plant, blooms pro- 
fusely, and each flower is about five to six inches across, full double, 
and of a transparent yellow, tinged at the edges with a salmon colour, 
and the underside of the petals is salmon coloured. It is most deli- 
ciously' fragrant, and the form of first-rate excellence, much like the 
flowers of Souvenir de la Malmaison, We suppose Mr. Van Houtte 
will be able to supply plants this season. 

Petunia striata formosissima. — This is a most heautifid variety. 
Each blossom is about three inches and a half across, and of fine form. 
The ground is white, and sometimes the blossom is marbled, whilst 
others are sprinkled over or neatly with rose or carmine, and the 

throat having a tinge of blue, handsomely streaked. It merits a place 
in every flower garden or greenhouse. Mr. Van Iloutte has plants for 
sale at a very reasonable price ; and also offers thirty- two other new 
and very superior varieties, thirteen of which are remarkable on account 
of the various beautiful markings of their colours, and the others are 
celebrated for the large size of the flowers. 

Rose Gi.oire de Parthenay. — The shoots of this fine rose are 
deep green, and the spines are red, which produce a pretty contrast. 
The form of the flowers is like those of the well-known and much- 
admired Rose du Roi, The colour is a delicate blush centre passing to 
a rich lively rose colour to the margin of the petals. The undeVside 
of the petals is nearly white. It is a seedling raised from seed saved 
from the very handsome one. Duchess of Sutherland, and produced in 
the garden of M. Alizart, of Parthenay, in France. It is of first-rate 
form and excellence, and no doubt will soon be offered for sale by Mr, 
Van Houtte and other continental nurserymen. 
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CULTURE OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

BY MR J. SlfEI’P.VUn, FOREMAN IN THE OARDENS OF THE MARQUIS OP BATH, 
AT LONOLEAT, NEAR WARMINSTER. 

I need scarcely advance anything in favour of this beautiful autumn - 
flowering plant, as 1 feel confident those who arc fortunate enough to 
have become acquainted with it will not easily relinquish their culture ; 
and those not already possessed of a collection, will find this an 
excellent time to make their purciiase ; for what can be a more salutary 
employment than cultivating the beautiful and bounteous gifts of our 
(Veator? It is apt to lead a contemplative mind, in the language of 
Shak spore, to 

“ Find tongues ^ trees, books in tbe running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

We are principally indebted to our brethren on the Continent for tbe 
many improvements made ; likewise to our principal nurserymen for 
bringing them before us. Could we but get them to seed in this 
country, we should undoubtedly have a more numerous variety, and 
very likely possessing what in England are considered perfection in 
form. Their culture it so simple, that those of tbe humblest preten- 
sions may indulge in it ; a common garden frame being all that is requi- 
site, in the w\ay of glass, providing it is of sufficient depth for head- 
room. 

The cuttings should be taken off about the first week in April ; they 
may be either inserted in cutting-pans or thumb-pots. Preference 
should, however, be given to tbe latter mode, as they receive no check 
after re-potting. They should be partially filled with a nice rich mould, 
adding a litte coarse sand on the surface, slightly damp them, and 
insert a cutting in each pot, plunging them in a nice bottom heat, 
keeping close till fairly rooted ; after which give air gradually till they 
become a little hardened. They may then receive a shift into pots 
known as large sixties ; and if convenience will admit, they may again 
receive the benefit of a slight bottom heat ; if not, keep them close for 
a few days, after which give air on all favourable opportunities. As 
soon as they have taken well hold of the soil, stop them to witliin a 
few joints of the bottom ; this will he found to keep them bushy ; shift 
them oil as they become rooted into forty-eight sized pots, using i/iree 
parts of a good strong fibrous loam, three parts to one part of well 
decomposed cow manure and a little sand. After potting, let them be 
plunged nearly to the rim of the pot, either in coal ashes or in the open 
ground, duly attending to them with water ; for if once permitted to 
liccome (/ry, their leaves will tttr/t yellow (for want of this necessary atten- 
tion how often do we sec plants with long naked stems ?) and eventually 
fall off. They must be shifted again, as soon as well rooted, into 
thirty-twos, or if wanted large^ twenty-fours, using the same kind of 
compost ; and if the large flowered vaneties are grown, larger pots 
must be used. Let them be again plunged, after which little more 
will remain to' be done, beyond supplying them with manure-water 
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twice weekly, and clear water as they require it. Neatly stake them 
out, to prevent their being broken. 

Very large plants may be obtained by planting them out early in the 
open ground, and taking them up after setting their flower buds. Care 
must be exercised in this operation, otherwise they will flag. Dull 
showery weather should be taken advantage of for this : pot in a good 
rich soil, and place them in the shade of a north aspected wall ; and if 
not showery, frequently syringe them. I have grown the large- 
flowered varieties in this way without losing a leaf, and they were 
admired by all who saw them. If wanted for decorative purposes, in 
small pots, I recommend the Pompons (or Minimas), propagated as 
late as August. They will form little gems for tlie drawing-room ; and 
if a few pots of Mignonette are added, it wdll impart to the whole a 
charming fragrance, at once exhilarating and delightful. 

The following descriptive list of kinds comprises what will give a 
striking variety, as well as containing most of the best out. 

Pompons, — Drine-Drine, fine soft yellow; Bijou de Horticulture, 
creamy white ; Atropos, crimson ; Atala, fine rose ; La Fiancee, white ; 
La Lapajou, deep yellow centre, edged with red ; Sacramenta, orange- 
yellow ; Lais, crimson-purple ; Graziella, rosy-blush ; Madame Jules 
*de Gory, white shaded with yellow' ; Perfecta, lilac ; Adonis, rosy- 
purple. Large-flowered varieties. — Temple de Solomon, fine yellow; 
Madame Poggi, crimson-chesnut ; Nancy de Serniet, white ; Queen of 
England, blush- white, fine ; Princess Maria, rosy -lilac ; Annie, canary- 
yellow ; Pio Norio, mixed red or scarlet ; Dupont de I’Eure, carmine 
orange ; Jenny Lind, rosy-buff ; Duke, blush ; Campestroni, plum- 
coloured ; Gluck, golden^yellow, fine. 


PLANTS ADAPTED FOR FORCING, WITH REMARKS 
ON THEIR CULTURE. 

nv MR. JAMES MAYOR, GARDENER TO E. LISTER, ESQ., CASSIA LODGE, OVER 

CHESHIRE. 

Forcing iu general is a very important yet interesting branch of our 
profession ; without this artificial method flowers in winter would be 
scarce indeed. Attention to the following rules generally gains success, 
Pirsty that plants intended for forcing should be subject to a preparatory 
system, depending upon the character and requirements of the plant : 
secondly^ that they be introduced into heat no higher than is necessary 
for the gradual development of the flowers, &c. ; and last^ but not 
least, is attention to watering, which should be assiduously attended to, 
as many plants suffer exceedingly from injudicious applications of 
water. 

Scarlet Geraniums being generally admired, we cannot do better 
than begin with them. Propagation is easy, consequently we shall 
pass over it to the time of planting out in spring. A certain number 
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of the strongest plants are selected and re- potted into No. 8 pots, the 
compost being equal portions of sand, leaf-mould, and turfy loam. 
They are then plunged into some open bed or border, where they 
remain until about the middle of September, when they are taken up 
for a final potting. The routs will be found perfectly matted, which is 
the object we aim at in confining them to pots through the summer ; 
the size of pot for this last shift must entirely depend on circumstances, 
as the space allowed them, &c. The ball must by no means be broken 
during the operation of potting, as it would counteract the efiects of our 
preparatory system. The plants being potted they are put into some 
cool frame or pit for several days and shaded during the middle of 
the day, then transferred to the house in whicli it is intended they will 
remain over winter. Attention to air, watering, &c., are all that is now 
wanting to ensure a profusion of their beautiful flowers. 

Calceolarias (Bedders). — Doubts have been and still arc enter- 
tained, as to the practicability of flowering these in winter, but such 
as exist must ultimately be removed. These, like the preceding ones, 
require preparing in summer ; indeed the treatment throughout is the 
same, with the exception that these are kept a little cooler and supplied 
more abundantly with water. Green-fly are particularly fond of exer- 
cising their destructive and devastating powers on these plants, but 
daily watering overhead will not only prevent them making their 
appearance, but will be highly beneficial to the plants altogether. They 
should be kept as near to the glass as possible, as they are apt to get 
long legged, long jointed, &c. With these, as with the last, care 
should be taken to preserve the extremities of the shoots, for on these 
we depend for the principal part of the flowers. Amongst the best as 
forcers are, Aniplexicaulis, Kentish Hero, and Floribunda, but nearly 
all w ill flower well if proper attention is paid to them in summer. 

Heliotropiums. — These are great favourites at all times of the 
season, but particularly in ivinter, being in point of colour so very dif- 
ferent to the majority of our winter flowTring plants. In bouquets they 
are almost indispensable : they will continue fresh and beautiful a con- 
siderable length of time after their natural support is withdrawn. 
'I'heir almost universally admired perfume is sufficient to secure them a 
])lnce in evciy plant structure. 

Tlie summer treatment differs a little from the foregoing ones. In 
spring, cuttings are inserted in compost of sand and leaf-mould, round 
the edges of pots ; and when rooted they are potted in compost of 
loam and leaf-nioidd, and though allowed to move on, by being re- 
potted occasionally, they are 'pinched rather severely^ to produce plenty 
of sliort-jointed shoots. Towards the latter end of August this pinch- 
ing is entirely given over, and they are re-potted to remain over winter ; 
the compost being the same as above, with the addition of sand. 

By the time they are introduced into heat, which may be in October, 
the plants will have made a considerable amount of new shoots, all of 
which, as far as is practicable, should be retained. When the plants 
show flower, liquid manure should be given copiously, 

{To he continued,) 
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MIGNONETTE CULTURE.— BLOOMING SPECIMEN 
PLANTS. ^ 


BV .T. F. FRY, OF ROCHESTER. 


I was much struck with the article in the last month’s Number of 
the Floricultnral Cabinet on the culture of the Mignonette plant, which 
I am sure will be highly appreciated by every lady gardener, as this 
charming plant may be justly termed the ladies’ delight. I think, 
however, Mr. Mayor might have gone somewhat farther, and informed 
us a little about tlie nature of this plant, where it originally came from, 
the number of varieties, and if an annual or pereniiial, &c. As T have 
given some attention to the culture of this beautiful plant, a few more 
hints as to its treatment may not he unacceptable. 

We find that the Mignonette plant is a weed in Egypt, from whence 
it was taken to France about the year 1 7d0, and there given its present 
name — little darliny. In 1742 it found its way to Windsor, and soon 
afterw^ards became very general in this country. There are, it is stated, 
as many as twelve varieties, though all of that number are not known 
to us. 


My mode of cultivating these plants in ])ots, as specimens, is as 
follows, and it will be seen to differ somewlmt from the treatment 
recommended by Mr. Mayor. In the month of June take up as many 
plants from the garden as yon require ; let these he short and stubby, 
and not longer than two inches ; pot them singly into 4-inch pots, and 
shade for a few days. Do not allow the plants to be in the full sun at 
any time during the summer, but place them out of doors under a 
shady wall or hedge. They will only require an occasional watering, 
and stopping of the shoots, till the month of August. In August shift 
them into fi-inch pots, and shade as before ; and should the shoots be 
very thick, peg them down and out from each other. They will thus 
go with but little water and frequent stopping till the month of October, 
at which time they may be jmtted into their blooming pots, the size 
I use being 8-inch ones. Still exercise the finger and thumb, and in 
December you will find you liave short-jointed and nicely grown plants. 
7’he soil I find to be most .suited for them is loam, peat, and a little 
dung from an old hot-bed, well mixed, but not sifted. They require a 
generous drainage and very little water. Keep the plants out of doors 
till November, weather permitting, then place them as near the glass as 
possible. 

By the mode of treatment above described 1 have, at the present 
time, plants of twenty inches in diameter, and one mass of bloom from 
the top to the bottom, and as nice little specimen plants as ever were 
taken to an exhibition, and in pots amply largo enough for any strono^ 
lady to move about. ^ 


Mr. Mayor informs us, that it is only a summer plant, but for mv 
part 1 think he will find it is not an annual but a perennial, and can be 
grown as many years as required witli proper care and attention. 

T K >f. »n tlie above 

hints, I have sown only one werf /o 
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REMARKS ON MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS. 


BY MR. JOHN CHARLTON, LONGLBAT (lARDRNS, NEAR WARMINSTER. 

The name of this handsome and much-admired genus is derived 
from ptesemhria, mid-da^^ and anthemon^ a flower; mid-day flower or 
noon flower, because the flowers of most of the species close in the 
absence of the sun, and expand in broad sunshine. 

Three hundred and twenty-four species have been discovered ; most 
of them arc natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; a fe\v, however, are 
from New Holland and New Zealand. Thunberg informs us, that the 
bushmeii in Caffraria and other parts of the Cape often build their 
temporary huts with hushes of Mesembryanthemum, in which they 
live as long as their food lasts. They have a species called the 
M, edule^ of which they eat the fruits, which they call “ Hottentots’ 
Figs/’ He mentions another species, of which he says, “ Kon was a 
name given by the Hottentots to a shrub that grew here, viz., Mesem- 
hryanthemum Emarcidum^ whicli was famous all over the country. The 
Hottentots come far and near to fetch this shrub, with the root, leaves, 
and all, which they beat together, and afterwards twist them up like 
pig-tail tobacco ; after which they let the mass ferment, and keep it by 
them for chewing, especially when they arc thirsty. If it be chewed 
immediately after fermentation it intoxicates. Tlie word Kon signifies 
a quid ; the colonists call it canna-root. The Hottentots haw'k it about, 
and exchange it for cattle and other commodities. Some of them 
smoke it also.” Thunberg also speaks of another species, of which 
the fruit was sometimes brought to town as a rarity, and was called 
Rosa de Jericho. When it is put into water it gradually opens all its 
seed-vessels, and exactly resembles a sun ,* and when it becomes dry 
again, it contracts itself, and closes by degrees ” 

This charming family of plants not only comprises some that are 
useful for native purposes, but a vast number that are exceedingly 
beautiful and interesting as ornaments for the greenhouses nnd^ flower- 
gardens of our own country ; and it would be both pleasing and 
instructive to give the descriptive particulars of the whole. That I must 
leave for another month’s Magazine. 

One of the most interesting kinds is the Mesembryanthemum crys- 
tallinum, the Ice j)lanty or Diamond-fig Marygold, which is so much 
admired for its ice-like covering; the leaves, stems, and buds, are 
apparently cr\istcd over wdth silvery ice. From its glittering surface it 
is by some called the Spangled Beau.” This species comes from the 
neighbourhood of Athens, and is more general in our gardens than any 
other kind ; it certainly is entitled to such introduction. 

M. variahile is another handsome species. It changes the colours of 
its flowers ; on first opening they are an orange-salfron colour, then 
yellow, which fades to white, with a tinge of red, and a red mid-nb ; 
lastly becomes a fleshy- white, and red tinged outside. 

M, versicolor is rosy-red in the morning, pale silvery m the middle 
of the day, and rosy-red again in the evening. 

Many of the most showy are especially ornamental and showy for 
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the flower-garden. Just fancy a bed of them being actually too bright 
to look upon (see page 48 of last month’s Magazine, where their 
brilliancy in the Cape of Good Hope is mentioned.) They are 
admirably adapted for bedding, baskets, vases, and rockwork. 

The plants are very easy of cultivation, and although they will not 
withstand severe frost, they can be preserved through winter with very 
little trouble. 

Cultivation, — The best time to increase them is autumn^ when 
cuttings should be taken, and be placed in a frame or under a hand- 
light, in either of which places they will readily root. After pushing 
roots, they must immediately be potted singly, into sixty-sized pots, 
and placed in a cool frame or upon the end-shelves in a greenhouse, 
and liave but sparingly of water, as during this season of repose much 
water would destroy them. 

Early in March they must be re-potted, in a soil composed of fresh 
loamy a little leaf- mould, and a small portion of sand ; after which they 
must be kept close for a few days, and their growth duly promoted 
there till the last week in April or the first week in May (as the 
mildness or otherwise of the season dictate), when they may be planted 
(out of pots) in as sunny a situation as possible. It is best to have the 
bed of compost laid upon a bottom of large pieces of broken stones or 
bricks, in order to keep the soil w’ell drained, and which will conse- 
quently be much warmer for the roots, and in proportion promote the 
blooming of the plants. After they are thus planted out, a few hoops 
should be placed over the bed, upon which to spread a covering, sucli 
as a mat or canvass, to protect them during night in case of frost 
occurring, as of late years the seasons have been late and the weather 
precarious; and a few short sticks should be pricked among the 
branches, or be pegged down, to secure them from being injured by 
wind. 

Till the plants root afresh into the soil of the bed, particular atten- 
tion must be given to let them have a little water upon the old ball of 
soil, and afterwards as tlie dryness or otherwise of the summer render 
necessary. Similar attention as to compost, drainage, and protection 
from casual frost in spring, is requisite with those plants grown in 
vases, or upon rock-work, where they are especially interesting and 
beautiful. In any situation, when in full display of bloom, they present 
a fine appearance ; the rich and varied brilliancy of colours, coupled 
with the almost solid mass of flowers, renders it gay indeed, and will 
amply compensate the cultivator for any attention ])estowed. A few 
plants of the most showy blooming, in order to propagate from, may 
be procured at a trifling cost by those persons who have not a stock at 
present, or to plant out as above described during the approaching 
summer. 



PLANS OF FIX)WER.GARDENS. 

No. 14. — Bv T. Rutger, Esci. 



Although there is a scale given with the accompanying design, a 
deviation may take place in accordance with the taste of the proprietor, 
by enlarging the clumps in proportion to the ground given for the 
purpose. Should the design be laid down on gravel, the scale given 
may suffice ; but if on a lawn, an enlargement of the clumps may take 
place; and if enclosed with a shrubbery, embellishments of various 
kinds may be introduced in the interior, which may also take place, 
should the design be laid down on gravel. 
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THE RENOVATION OF GRASS LAWNS, &c. 

«V MR, PKTKR MAKIINZIR, OF WBST PLKAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

“ Tlic spring, the new, the startling spring appears, 

Tlic youthful season of reviving years ; 

The trees grow fruitful '^’itli descending rains, 

And, drest in diff'riiig greens, adorn the plains.” 

But the dark green colour of the grass in flower-gardens and pleasure- 
grounds is sometimes long a-coming, although it has a pleasing effect 
and adds greatly to the beauty of the pleasure-ground and flower- 
garden. 

This often happens wlieu the grass on lawns becomes weak and tliin 
by means of frequent cutting, and little nourishment imparted to the 
soil ; the consequence is, that mosses take the place of the grass, and 
unless something is done to arrest their progress, they will soon over* 
power those plants that were intended to have a permanent place in the 
meadow or lawn. An American writer remarks, that mosses on mea- 
dows, like vermin on cattle, are a consequence rather than an evil ; they 
indicate a deficiency of stamina, health, or condition, in the field or 
animal, rather than induce it themselves. But where either exist, they 
show something radically deficient, which must first be remedied before 
any useful result can follow. A cultivator may as well leave his money 
with “sharpers,” or his manure heap under a spout, as his meadows 
in moss, or his cattle covered with vermin. All are spendthrifts toge- 
ther, and if left to thems^ves will, like Pharaoh’s lean kine, soon con- 
sume his evidences of previous plenty, and show no equivalent in 
return. But how are w'e to get rid of mosses in meadows or 
lawns ? Let us first sec how they get there. The surest way to get 
rich is first to know how you get poor. Mosses are generally the 
result of a feeble growth of the grass on a moist surface. The mois- 
ture of the land is not of itself objectionable, but decidedly the 
reverse ; but when the profitable occupants of the soil fail, or become 
thin or meagre, the profitless are ever ready to come in and supply 
their places. This is the case with mosses ; and it is not till the culti- 
vated plants have declined that these have gathered strength. Various 
plans have been used to destroy moss on lawns. Sowing strong quick 
lime over them when recently mown, or after short cropping by animals, 
is attended with decided advantage. Guano, when mixed with mould, 
and sown broadcast, is exceedingly useful ; and so, too, are compost 
heaps of various kinds ; these help to destroy the mosses by invigorat- 
ing the grasses. Properly draining, and especially thoroughly under- 
draining the lands, is one of the most efficient modes of removing 
mosses and worthless aquatic plants. By carrying off all surplus, and 
particularly stagnant waters, the atmosphere and heat penetrate the 
soil and induce a vigorous healthy growth of the cultivated plants, and 
thereby withdraw so much of the space and food which otherwise 
would be monopolized by the intruders. Another simple and sure 
method for improving the growth of grass on lawns is the following : — 
During the summer season well decayed peat may be dried by exposure 
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to the sun ; when the moisture is well evaporated steep the peat in 
urine, or drainings from the dunghill, and when the lawn is mown for 
the last time for the season, the peat may be finally broken and spread 
upon the lawn ; and if it is afterwards raked and rolled, it will be all 
the better. Such a dressing will improve the grasses during the 
winter months, and in spring they will grow more vigorously than if 
more materials had been employed. It is also of importance to have 
lawns sown with proper kinds of grasses. The following table from 
“Lawson’s Treatise on the Cultivated Grasses,” &c., maybe of use to 
those w'ho are about to make improvements in flower-gardens and 
pleasure grounds. It shows at a glance the kinds and quantities of 
grass seeds required for sowdng; the imperial were for fine lawns, 
bowling-greens, &c., kept constantly under the scythe. 


! 

Light Soils. 

Medium Soils. 

Heavy Soils. 

Scientific | 
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Without ■ 

With 

Without 

With 
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Names. | 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 
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Crop. 

Crop. 
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Cynosurus crislatus 
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1 

7 
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(> 

7 

i Trifolium in inns. , . . 

j 
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1 2 


1 

1 


un 

41.i 1 

1 4.1 J. 

4.-, 3. i 

4.24 
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The following remarks are added. In cases wliere primary expense 
is deemed secondary to ultimate effect, two pounds of the evergreen 
wood-meadow grass may be added to each of the above columns ; and 
where the ground is shaded by trees, both Voa nemoralis and that 
variety should be substituted for similar quantities of the two Fescues, 
such quantities being dependent on the extent and depth of the shade. 

In walks, bowling-greens, &c., which are wished to be kept as dry 
as possible, especially tow ards the end of the season, Trifolmm repens 
should be sparingly introduced ; and wdien it is intended to mow the 
grass by machine, instead of the common scythe, greater proportions 
of the ha7*d and Jine-leaved Fescues mn.y be sown. 

“ When Dnmon softly trod the shaven kw-;, 

Damon, a youth, from city cares wiilidrawn, 

Long was the pleasing walk ho wniiderM through ; 

A cover’d harbour closed the distant view ; 

There rests the youth, and while the featlicr’d throng 
llaiso their wild music, thus contrives a song.” 

HU song was of health, and began with 
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Here, wafted o’er by mild Etesian air, 

Thou country goddess, beauteous Health repair ; 
Here let my breast through quiv’ring trees inhale 
Thy rosy blessings with the morning gale ; 

What are the fields, or flowers, or all I sec, — 

Ah ! tasteless all, if not enjoyed with thee.” 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

The Fall of the Leaf. — The two most interesting periods to one 
who is in the habit of associating some agreeable sentiment with the 
phases of nature, occur when the trees are putting forth their tender 
leaves and flowers in the opening of the year, and when they arc 
assuming the variegated hues that precede the fall of the leaf. Hence 
the spring and the autumn have always been regarded as pre-eminently 
the two poetical seasons — the one emblematizing the period of youth, 
the other that of old age. But to the eye of the painter as well as the 
poet do these two seasons offer the greatest attractions. In the spring, 
while the leaves are bursting from their hibernacles, and unfolding 
their plaited forms, they exhibit a great variety of tints, which arc 
constantly changing with the progress of their development. In au- 
tumn, during a space of about two weeks, they pass through another 
succession of hues ; and this change, eonnected with the fall of the leaf, 
has given rise to many pleasing sentiments, which have been woven 
into the poetry of all nations. It is a common fallacy to regard those 
objects as the most picturesque which have the least positive beauty : 
but landscape painters, actuated by a different opinion, have, for the 
purpose of adding a picturesque charm to the scenes they pourtray, most 
frequently chosen the autumn for their representations, and given to 
their trees the beautiful tints of the declining year. 

If we would learn the full comparative value of trees, as ornamental 
objects, it is necessary to study them under the different aspects they 
assume during each of the four seasons. They should be observed in 
May and June, when they are putting forth their leaves and blossoms ; 
in July and August, when they have completed the growlh and ma- 
turity of their foliage ; in October, when they are hung with fruits, and 
are assuming the tints that precede their decay ; and lastly, in Decem- 
ber and later, when they appear in their denuded state, and have lost 
all their beauty, except that of the forms and arrangements of their 
branches. Under each of these aspects, they are a study which cannot 
fail to rew^ard the observer, by affording him many new ideas, which 
will assist him in comprehending the beauty and grandeur of vegetable 
forms and colours. 

The season of the fall of the leaf commences, in general, about the 
20th of September, and varying with the character of the weather, 
continues until near the third w^eck in November. It occupies a space 
of about two months, and may be divided into three periods. The first 
includes the time between the 20th of September and the middle of 
the next month, when the maple, the elm, the hornbeam, the hickor)% 
the beech, and the chestnut, are in their full splendour. During this 
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period the yellow, orange, and scarlet hues predominate in the tints of 
the foliage. The second period occupies a space of about two weeks 
from the end of the first, when the oaks have fully ripened their tints, 
and many of the trees just named have become leafless. This period 
is remarkable for a predominance of red, crimson, and purple hues in 
the colour of the foliage ; and it lasts until about the 7th or 10th of 
November. The third period commences with a succession of severe 
frosts, that destroy all the remaining tints of the forest, and change 
them into one uniform and monotonous brown. This period may be 
said to terminate with the early snows of winter, and is remarkable, in 
some years, for a series of warm dfiys which have been called the 
Indian summer. 

All those who are accustomed to note the successive changes in the 
face of Nature, must have observed that the different species of trees 
and shrubs lose their leaves at difPerent dates in the autumn, some 
being cutirely denuded, while others hardly exhibit any change in their 
foliage. It may be further remarked, that some species preserve their 
verdure until their leaves drop to the ground ; among which w c may 
class a great proportion of exotic trees and shrubs. Others roll up 
their leaves into a crisp before their fall, like the most of the herbace- 
ous plants, without materially changing their colour except by fading. 
Such are the ash, the locust, and the shellbark hickory. The leaves 
of a third class, without wilting or withering, change from green to 
some brilliant colour, and make their beauty the harbinger of their 
decay. 

Those trees in general that exhibit the earliest and brightest tints, 
are the first to lose their leaves. This is observable especially in the 
maples, whose tints of yellow, orange, red, crimson, and purple, are 
conspicuous, while the leaves of most other species are still green. No 
sooner have other trees, for the most part, assumed their autumnal 
hues, than the maples have already become leafless. ^Y]lile the latter 
are still wearing their gayest robes we may observe the hues of yellow, 
orange, and brown of the common American elms. The tints of the 
elm are neither so brilliant nor so various as tliose of the maple. Tliey 
consist only of a few shades of brown and yellowy which partake of 
that want of brilliancy that characterizes the verdure of the same tree. 
It is worthy of notice, that wdiile these trees are thus gleaming with 
gold, the English elm still retains the greenness of its foliage almost as 
pure as in summer. The same difference may be observed betw^een the 
greater part of the indigenous trees of America and those of England 
and the continent of Europe. 

This habit of European trees has led many persons to jn-efer them, 
for ornamental purposes, to their kindred American species. A few 
additional weeks of verdure in the foliage of our trees, though it would 
not retard the approaching cold, would be a prolongation of one of the 
pleasant advantages of summer. But it ought not to be overlooked, 
that if the American trees do not continue in leaf so long as those of 
Europe, they greatly exceed them in the brilliancy and variety of their 
autumnal hues. The cause of the superior beauty of our autumn hues, 
is undoubtedly tlie greater intensity of the sun’s rays, and the greater 
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proportion of clear and dry weather, causing the leaves to arrive sooner 
to maturity and old age. Should we, therefore, substitute foreign trees 
with their prolonged verdure, for our indigenous trees, with their early 
fading leaf^ we should have autumn without its present charms. Nature, 
in the fall, would then resemble an old man without those silvery hairs, 
which are the crowning ornament of his years. 

Among our trees the maples exhibit the greatest variety in their 
tints. Of different individuals of the same species, even when growing, 
side by side, in tlie same situation, not unfrequently some will have 
foliage of a bright 3^ellow, others of vermilion, some of scarlet and crim- 
son, while others still retain their summer verdure. In this respect the 
maples differ from other trees, of which individuals of the same species 
seldom greatly differ in their tints. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
rapidity wdth which they lose their foliage, these trees are the principal 
charm of oiir w’oods during the first autumnal period. The elm suc- 
ceeds the ma})lc in the ripeness of its hues and the fall of its leaves. 
The American poplars lose their leaves about the same time : hut their 
tints, though more brilliant than those of the elm, arc confined to the 
lighter shades of yellow. The birch, the beech, the chestnut, and the 
hickory, all of which are clad, with more or less brillianc\% in yellows, 
succeed the poplar. Similar hues predominate in the lime, the larch, 
the cherry, and the vvvch-hazel. 

But there are several species in which the different shades of red and 
purple prevail. Among these ma}' be named the swamp hornbeam, 
which is one of the most brilliantly illuminated trees in our woods. In 
the shade its leaves are of a bright orange ; but when exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, they vary from vermilion to scarlet, seldom, I 
believe, approaching to purple. Like other brightly-tinted foliage, that 
of the hornbeam falls early in the season, seldom remaining above a 
week in its full splendour. While the yellow^ tints predominate in the 
trees, the reds and crimsons predominate in the shrubbery. Conspicu- 
ous among these are all the species of the blueberry and whortleberry 
tribe, that yield a fairy -like splendour to our wild upland pastures. 
Equally beautiful and more brilliant are the leaves of the common 
creeper, that often covers whole trees in our woods, mingling its pure 
scarlet with the different colours of the tree that supports it. The 
most of the sumachs exhibit a predominance of purple in the hues of 
their foliage, mixed with their original verdure. The viburnums and 
cornels are likewise variously shaded with purple and crimson. — 
— llovetfs Mayazine of Horticulture. — {To he continued,) 

Collodion, its Utility in the Process of Striking Cuttings 
OF Plants. — It is well known to gardeners, and other cultivators of 
plants, that in the process of striking cuttings of most plants it is 
essential to success to prevent an undue admission of moisture or air 
to a cutting through the medium of its cut base ; and to accomplish 
this various methods have been tried to seal up the base with bees’ - 
wax, glue, gutta percha, &c. ; but these materials soou dissolve, and a 
space is left, which, before being dissolved the plaster occupied, and 
thus the cutting was in a worse position than if it had been inserted 
without such application. A short time back Mr. Low, of Clapton, 
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thought that if collodion was used for the purpose of sealing the base 
of a cutting, the desired object would be realised, and thus render th(‘ 
much more certain success of cuttings striking root ; for as collodion 
is adhesive, impenetrable by water, and impervious to air, it would not 
only endure, but otherwise answer the desired purposes. He there- 
fore made experiments with it, and states ii] a paper of particulars, 
recently read before the Royal Society, “That immediately upon the 
cutting being severed from the parent stem, the collodion was apjdied 
to the wound, and then left a few seconds to dry, after which the 
cuttings were inserted in a pot in the usual manner.” 

In order more effectually to test the value of the process, duplicates 
of all the kinds of cuttings under experiment were at the same time 
similarly inserted^ but without the collodion being applied to them. 
Also experiments were tried in two different ways, viz., one batch of 
cuttings being placed on a hot-bed, and another batch inserted in the 
open ground, without having a covering of glass. It was late in 
summer when these experiments were made ; but double the number of 
cuttings struck root under the new meihod of treatment to what rooted 
by tiie old process, being without collodion. By the wound of the 
cutting being thus sealed, it is preserved from the injurious effects of 
excess of moisture, air, &c., until roots protrude through the collodion. 
it is thought likely to be of equal utility in the process of grafting, 
budding, &c., of fruit and other trees or plants, as Camellias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c. The effect of collodion with cut specimens of flowers 
was tried, and two branches, as nearly alike as could be, were obtained ; 
to one the collodion was applied. Both specimens were placed in vases 
filled Avith water j those to which the collodion was applied faded in 
thirty-six hours, and many died in three days, whilst those without 
collodion remained at the end of three days fresh and healthy. 

We intend to give additional particulars relative to this subject in 
our next Number. The result of the experiments with the cuttings 
experimented with was as follows, as given in the Gardeners^ Chronicle. 

First Batch . — All of which were placed on a hot-bed on the 1st of 
September, and examined on the 1st of October; 

Stove Plants. 


Number of 
CuUings 
with Collo- 
dion 
applied. 

Name of Plant, 

Number of 
Cuttings 
which took 
Root. 

Number of 
Cuttings 
without the 
Application 
of Collo- , 
dion. 

1 

Number of 
Cuttings 1 
which took ! 
Root. 1 

1 

1 

Ixora coccinea 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Tacsonia luiniata 

1 

J 

1 

3 

Franciscea Hopeaiia 

3 

3 

0 

S 

Franciscea Pohliana 1 

3 

S 

0 

2 

Gloxinia Maria Van Houtte . . 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Begonia incarnata 

2 

2 i 

1 

8 

Achimenes patens. 

7 

8 1 

6 

2 

Hoya bella 

2 

2 ! 

1 

2 

Rondeletia speciosa 

2 

2 

1 ! 

2 

Allamanda ueriifolia 

2 

2 i 

1 1 
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Greenhouse Plants. 


Number of 
Cuttings 
with Collo- 
dion 
applied. 

Name of Plant. 

1 

N umber of 
Cuttings 
which took 
Root. 

Number of 
cuttings 
without the 
Application 
of Collo- 
diou. 

Number of 
Cuttings 
which took 1 
Root. 

1 

■ 

C 

Boronia serrulata 

! 5 

G 

' 

0 

3 

Polygala Dalmaisiana 

i I 

3 

0 

() 

,, gran diflora 


a 

2 

6 

Verbena luna 

i a 

0 

! ti 

1 

Chorozenia cordata 

i i 

1 

0 ! 

1 

Epacris pallida 

i o 

1 

0 

2 

Leschenaultia formosa 

, 2 

2 

1 

1 

Swainsonia astragalifolia 

* 1 

1 

0 

1 

„ galegifolia 

0 

1 

0 


Abelia rupestris 

2 

2 

0 

4 

Plectranthus con color picta. . . . 

• 2 

4 

2 


Second Batch , — Planted in the open ground on the 1 st of September, 
and examined on the 1 st of October : 


Hardy Plants. 


Number of 
Cuttings 
with Collo- 
dion 
applied. 

Name of Plant. 

Number of 
Cuttings 
which took 
Root. 

Number of 
Cuttings 
without the 
Application 
of Collo- 
dion. 

Number of 
Cuttings 
which took 
Root. 

12 

Garrya elliptica 

6 

12 

1 

12 

Erica vagans 

7 

12 

4 

18 

Bupleurum longifolium 

G 

18 

0 

12 

6 

Tjaiiriis fffitens 

10 

12 

7 

Rose, Souvenir de la Malmaison 

4 

6 

3 

12 

/ Taxus haccata, golden- \ 
\ leaved variety f 

8 

12 

4 



Total Nuin- 

I Total Nunn 



her of 

Number of 

her of 

Number of 


Cuttings to 

Cuttings 

Cuttings with- 

Cuttings 


which Collo- 

which took 

out the. 

which took 


dion was 
applied. 

Root. 

Application of 
Collodion. 

Root. 

First batch 

! 59 j 

46 

59 

23 1 

Second batch .... j 

72 

40 

72 1 

1 

19 I 


Collodion is made of gun-cotton dissolved in ether. It becomes a 
clear solution, and may be purchased in’ bottles at sixpence per ounce, 
which in quantity is about two large table spoonfulls, and would be 
sufficient for application to an immense number of cuttings. The cut 
end of the cutting being dipped in, say one-eighth of an inch deep, will 
have, on its being drawn out, a clear, thin, adhesive skin or covering, 
to that extent, ^ch will be a perfect safeguard. 
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Tree Carnations. — The vast improvements which have been made 
in the production of hybrid plants, during the last twenty years, in the 
Dahlia, Pelargonium, Calceolaria, Petunia, Verbena, &c., have been 
generally displayed, as onr Exhibitions amply testify ; but the most 
extraordinary, I think, has been effected with the Tree Carnations. 
But a few years ago, we had only two kinds, a self-coloured crimson-red, 
and one with a flesh-coloured ground striped with crimson. Now we 
have an immense number of varieties, seifs, stripes, blotched, edged, 
and marbled with nearly all colours ; and not only are they handsome, 
but many of them highly fragrant. They are, too, very easy of culti- 
vation, and may be had in hloom the entire year. I possess forty-four 
varieties, and find them to flourish admirably in the following compost : 
— Equal parts of a yellowish fresh turfy loam, well broken in pieces by 
the hand, and kept rough ; and well rotten leaf-mould and old dryish cow- 
dung, with a sprinkling of silver-sand and bits of charcoal and broken 
pot ; these, well incorporated together, and having a free drainage. 
Those grown m jwts do well in it. Last spring, however, I turned out 
a (piantity into an open border, in front of a low brick wall, of good 
loam, and mixed it with the above-named manure ; the plants were 
trained to the wall, which had a south-west aspect, and they bloomed 
most beautifully from May to the end of November, when I had them 
taken up carefully and potted ; and they have continued to bloom 
during the winter in my (rather warm) greenhouse. They are readily 
propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, cutting through 
close under a joint, dressing off a few^ of the lowest leaves, and insert- 
ing them in a pot well drained, upon which is placed good compost, 
and about three inches of silver-sand above it, in which the cuttings are 
inserted. If they have a little bottom heat, it contributes to an early 
striking of roots, and they may or may not have a bell-glass over ; but, 
in either case, shade from mid-day sun. Cuttings will strike freely 
during spring or summer ; but March and April is the best period. 
The plants grow quickly, so that you may have them any height you 
please ; but to keep them bushy, the leads must he duly stopped, and 
then vigorous low plants will be obtained. All are free bloomers, 
beautiful 'and ornamental ; and as they may be grown successfully in a 
greenhouse pit-frame, or even dwelling-room window, every lover of 
flowers ought to have some of them. — Dianthus. 

Culture o^' the Chinese Primrose. — 1 generally sow my seeds 
about the beginning of August, or a little earlier, in shallow pans, in 
light sandy soil, without any manure. They are sown thinly, and 
pressed down on the surface, so as just to be covered with the soil. 
After a gentle watering, the pans containing the seed are removed to a 
hotbed, where they remain until the young plants are about an inch in 
height. At this "stage, they are pricked out into the same sort of 
pans, an inch apart, adding this time one -third leat-mould to the soil. 
The plants are put into the hotbed again, until they have attained the 
height of two inches, when they are taken out of the pans, and shifted 
into five-inch pots, that have been well drained. The compost for 
this and their final shift consists of equal quantities of cow dung, two 
years old, leaf-mould, peat earth, and s^dy soil. After potting, the 
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plants are removed into a cold frame, with an eastern aspect. The 
lights are kept close for a few days, and the plants are shaded from the 
mid-day sun until they commence growing. Air is then admitted, 
i^radually at first, but as soon as I perceive the plants to be fairly in 
a pushing state, I ventilate freely. The sashes are, however, always 
]mt on when it rains, for nothing is so injurious to primulas as water 
overhead, at any stage of their growth. As they begin to fill their 
pots with roots, I gave them liquid manure once a week, made from 
pigeon’s dung. 1 permit the first flower stem to rise, but only 
for the purpose of judging of the merits of the flower. As soon as 
that is decided, the good flowers are picked out, and when the pots are 
filled with roots, the plants are finally shifted into eight or twelve-inch 
pots, and treated in precisely the same way as at the former shifting, 
and with the same situation and aspect. They remain in the cold frame 
until the middle of October. After that, they are brought into their 
winter quarters, to flower in the greenhouse. As soon as the plants 
have stopped growing, I withhold the dung water, as a continuance of 
it would be likely to destroy them in the winter months, — J. 11. — 
Gardener s Chronicle. 

Calceolarias. — The Show Class 1 find to flourish quite extraor- 
dinary, when growing in the following compost, &c. I have a liberal 
drainage of crocks, upon which I place a little rough moss, then fill up 
with the compost, which consists of equal parts of a year old turfy- 
loamy well broken by the hand, well decayed leaf-mould, and old rotten 
pulverized cow-dung (hot-bed dung will do if this is not provided), and 
a sprinkling of bits of cliarcoal and silver sand. In potting, 1 place 
them rather low' in the pot to admit of an addition of fresh compost, 
as many roots often afterwards push from the bottom part of the 
main stem, and greatly contribute to vigour. The plants require a 
liberal share of syringing over-head, as well as under the foliage ; but 
when in bloom, the flowers are avoided, and the plants require shading 
from ten in the morning to four in the afternoon. When blooming is 
over, I cut the bloom branches off close to the foliage, and plunge the 
pots up to the rim in fine-sifted coal-ashes in a border where there is 
shade from sun, but a freedom of air, and fill up with rotten leflf-mould, 
so that the stalks of the lower shoots of the j)lants are partly in the 
soil. They soon throw out roots, and w hen sufficient, I have them potted 
off singly, and put under a close hand-glass in a shady place ; if now 
exposed to a current of wind it would be likely to destroy them. I 
shift any vigorous ones into a size larger in October, when I take all in 
to preserve through winter, for if kept in too small pots, it often causes 
the plants to run into bloom prematurely. During winter I keep them 
in a cool, but quite dry, pit frame, rather near to the glass, and give 
all air possible, so as to preserve them from frost. 

Seedlings . — I sow the last week in July, pot as soon as large enough, 
keep them in a low frame, close till well establbhed, and then give 
abundance of air, and in winter they arc kept with the stock plants, in 
the pit frame. There is a hot-water pipe along the front (outside) of 
this pit, so that I give a little heat to dry up, if necessary, or just to 
keep out frost. — James Buckley. 






IN THE FEOWBR GARDEN. 


E refer our readers to the last month's Calendar for many things 
which require attention now. Finish pruning Roses. Many 
kinds of shrubs may be increased by layering, similar to Carnations. Perennial herba- 
ceous plants increase by division. Hardy annuals, to bloom early, may be sown. Bedding 
j)lants must be provided by sowing, striking cuttings, repotting lust autumn-struck 
(Mittiiigs, &c. Sow Stocks, Asters, &c,, in pots or beds. 

Florists’ Flowers. — Auriculas and Polyanthuses: admit air on all favourable 
occasions. Muiiurc-water should be given once a week, Sheep’s-dung, put into a tub, 
and sofc water poured upon it, in quantity so as to form a strong liquid, is very serviceable. 
The dung must be eollcctcd for a few weeks before using. Old cow-dung will also 
answer tbc same purpose. Sow seeds of above. If too many blossoms show, thin them 
directly. Aneinunes and Ranunculuses must be finished planting immediaiely. If no bed 
has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out the soil to the depth of fifteen 
01 eighteen inches, and replacing it at the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick 
of cow-dung, and filling up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy 
pasture. Such as were planted in the autumn will now bo making their appearance above 
ground. It is very necessary to keep the soil closed firmly round the crown of the plant; 
wheu this is neglected, the bloom suffers. Inlips require continued attention, as directed 
last month. Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear sickly ; the roots 
should bo examined, and the damaged part cut clean out. If left exposed to sun and air, 
the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. 
If by any casualty the plants are frozen, tlien, early in the morning, sprinkle the tops over 
with cold water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so before they be exposed, as the 
suii must not be allowed to shine upon them until the frost is all out. CamatxoTis and 
Picoiees may, at the end of the month, receive their final shifting. Tlie pots known as 
No. 12*8 are the size usually employed. In potting, place at the bottom two inches deep 
of crocks, and give free drainage. Use a compost — which is best if it has been previously 
prepared and become well incorporated together — of these proportious, — two barrows full 
of fresh yellow loam, three of w’cll-rootcd horse-dung, and half a barrowful of river-sand, 
well mixerl ; plant in it without siflimt^ by breaking very well with the spade. Place the 
plants in a sheltered situation out of doors, but where they will have plenty of air. 
Where frost has disturbed the roots of J^ansies in beds, they should be pressed into their 
places, and a top-dressing of rich mould given to them all over the bed. They must bo 
screened from cutting winds by fir, yew*, or whin branches. In forming new beds, the 
situation must be where there is the benefit of free air. Plants in pots, under glass, will 
require shifting into larger sizes; for as this is the period when they begin to grow, they 
will soon become weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in small pots. If beds of 
PinUs were not planted iu autumn, eaily in this month they may be. In removing the 
plants, whether out of pots or oi)en ground, be careful to retain all the ball of roots, and 
as uninjured as possible. Protect beds from cold easterly winds. Press the soil firm 
round the plants. 

IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been omitted. Sow liberally 
of Cinerarias and Chinese Pnmroses, for if the plants be properly attended to, they will 
produce a fine bloom for autumn. Annuals sown in frames — Cockscombsy RalsanUy 
Thunbergiasy &c., — if large enough to pot, should be in GO-sized pots. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias^ Fuchsias^ &c. Seeds of most greenhouse plants will do well if 
sown now. Repot and forward Amaryllises^ AchimeneSy GloxiniaSy GesneriaSy &c., as 
directed last month. Ipomeasy Echitesy and similar plants, may be trimmed in, disrooted 
when necessary, and brought here to excite early growth. Ixorasy and other plants for 
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IN THS eUBBNHOUBB^ See. 

Continue to ftdnut all air yiossibic. Repot the various inmates, as required* fiouj time 
to lime, and exiiinino to sec that tlio drainage is five. {Supply Cinerarias with manure- 
water occasionally. Save them from green fly; smoke or tobacco-water must be applied 
at the first attack. Pot off seedlings, &c., for successive bloom. Immediately stop tl>e 
shoots of J^elargoniuins which are to bloom from June, in order to induce new lateral 
ones. Let Pelargoniums have plenty of air, but close up curly in the afternoon. Syringe 
overhead twice a week after shutting up. In watering, give enough to moisten the entire 
soil. Seedling Calceolarias shift now into their blooming pots, and often syringe them 
over bead. 

Cupheasy VerhenaSy Petunias^ JpocAstas, and other young stock, must, as growth advances, 
have the shoots stopped^ which will cause them to be bushy, forming cuttings of the young 
shoots. 

CaineJUas exhausted witli flow'ering should now receive a little extra attention ; remove 
them to a cooler situation for three weeks, on the principle of slow breaking, and give the 
root a chance of overtaking, in some degree, the expenditure which has taken }>laco in the 
SNstem. Any pruning necessary ]»crform at this time ; no plant can succeed better, after 
judicious pruning, than the Camellia. 

See that lAliuni spedosuniy &,c., are not saturated by watering; place them in a light 
airy situation. Chinese Primt'oses give manure-water twice a week. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Okrasus Ieicifolius, or Evkrgrekn Holly-Leaf Cherry op California. — 
This beautiful ornamental evergreen we now have in our English nurseries; it was 
originally found vvitliin the limits of San Francisco, on the North Beach side of our city, 
below Clark’s Point, perched upon the brow of one of the loftiest bluffs of the Bay. At 
this point the trees are young and thrifty, shooting up erect and spreading branches, witli a 
dense, dark glossy green foliiige — often bent back, enclosing or hiding their twigs from the 
casual view ; the leaves thus arranged alternately, in fimr ways loosely imbricated, like 
tiles on a roof, give the young branches a sonicwliat stiff, columnar appearance. 

At Capt. Maltbv’s rancho, just below Point Jackson, in a sheltered nook of the Bay, it 
is much larger, lising to ihiity feet in height, and about afoot or more in diameter. Here 
M'e observed one of those remarkable, fantastic freaks of nature so common on the Pacific ; 
numberless limbs on all parts of the tree were seen growing tugetiier, often to upwards of 
twenty, all united, forming singular fau-sbaped radiations of flat twigs from one to two 
inches in width, and no thicker than a quill! Some fine specimens of the Holly-leaf 
Cherry are to bo seen on the road between Monterey and Uic Solidad Mission ; it is also 
said to be common about the Mission of San Antonio, and along tlie western slopes of the 
mountains as far south as San Bernardino. 

From the general appearance of the foliage it naturally suggests to every one, at first 
sight, the idea of its being a species of Holly I This mistake wo were well-nigli falling 
into on seeing it for the first time in mid-winter, but tasting (as we are wont to do) soon 
revealed the true cherry flavour. It is from this circumstance named Cerasus Jlicifolius 
(from IleXy the Holly, and foliusy a leaf — or conjoined, signifying Holly leaf Cherry). 
This species of evergreen cherry bears a corresponding relation to the Sylva of the Pacific 
that the evergreen cherry of the south does to the Atlantic ; we allude to the C. CaroJi- 
niana or “ Wild Peach,” as it is called in the South-western States (owing to the strong 
pe.nch-kernel odour, &c. — Hence we often hear of the “ wild pcacli lands,” to designate 
certain rich, light, and generous soils. In some sections it is better known as the “ Mock 
Orange,” also “ Cherry Laurel.”) Both these species belong to the very natural section of 
LaurocerasuSy along with the family of the bitter almonds. Tliis subdivision of the genus 
Cerasus is distinguished by the racemes of flowers springing from the axils or forks' of the 
old persistent leaves of the growth of the former season, us wo see exemplified in the 
species before us. The California evergreen cherry, like its allied species beyond the 
mountains, is commonly a small tree, very much branched; the leaves arc large, on short 
stems ; broad, roundish heart-shaped ; spinosoly or prickly-toothed, veiny, smooth and 
shining above, and of a rigid, leathery texture; margin wavy, sub-folded, aud bent ^ back 
on its ^ni. The flowers are in deuM racemes (like the black cherry), about as long as 
the leaves, though when mature they are ttyo or three times as long. 
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The fruit is by far the largest of any known indigenous variety ; specimens are brought 
to our market one inch and an eighth in diameter, and about one-eighth of pulp ; the 
form is oval, and somewhat pointed, the point turned to one side; dark purple, or black; 
the flavour a bitter-sweet, and astringent — not very palatable to mojst persons. The 
Indians, however, crush the fruit, and make a kind of bread, of which they appear to be 
extremely fond ; it is called by the natives Islay. The stone of this fruit is very large, 
and ill some localities the pulp is meagre and rather dry. — 1). Kellogg, in the Pacific. 

Cypripediums. — In some recent notices of new and rare ])laut8 I observe particular 
recommendation of C. venustum and C. insigne is given, tlicir singular beauty, as well us 
being winter blooming., and easy of cultivation, combining to render these Lady^s Slippers 
truly valuable, I liave grown these species along with C. calccolus, pubescens, spectabile, 
Javanicum, Nepaulensis, and barbatum, with great success, and I find them to flourish 
surprisingly in the following kind of compost : — One part of good turfy loam, which has 
been laid in a heap for several months, aud turned, chopped, &c., two or three times, to 
which I add three parts of good jneat., and a liberal sprinkling of the wliite sand, along 
with bits of broken pot aud charcoal. These materials being well mixed, and having a 
liberal drainage, with duo attention to watering, promote quite an extraordinary growth. 
— Florisia. 

Coniferous Treks. — This term is in frequent use, but I am certain it is not 
generally understood as to what trees it properly applies. I therefore beg leave to state, 
that it refers to those trees which bear their seeds in cones (commonly designated fir- 
apples) \ they may be such as produce them erectydroopingy or inclining to cither direction. 
Tlie genera comprised therein is thus arranged : 

Section I. — Conifers: ver.e. — The generally having numerous scales arranged 

on a more or less elongated axis, of which arc the PiNUS, as Hemlock Spruce, Larch, 
Silver, Scotch, Spruce, Deodar and Weymouth Pine, Firs ; also Pinaster, Araucaria, 
Cedar of Lebanon, CunningiiamisD, and others. 

Section 2. — Cupressine.®. — Cones with few salvate or peltate scales, on a depressed 
axis, of which are the Arbor Vitacs, Cypresses, White Cedars, Cryptomeria, and others. 

If approved, T will give a particular description of all the best of the fir-trire, as well 
ns of Junipera; and Taxincse, or Yew Order, a small article for successive numbers of this 
Magazine. It will be a guide to purchasers selecting the best and most distinct. 

Whilst on the subject of Coniferous treesy &c., I beg to state, that many errors have 
been committed in planting the new kinds, of recent introduction ; they will not succeed 
long if planted in ; indeed, 1 bad a large Araucaria growing well in a lo\f 

j)art of my shrubbery, and from the circumstance of an overflow from a river (arising from 
the bank giving way), there was a standing water for about a week the early part of this 
winter, and now the plant is perishing. It is essential that the substratum should be a dry 
one, and if not naturally suitable, preparation must bo mado by draining, &c., before 
planting ; if not, the low’or branches will soon show traces of decay, aud the whole plant 
ere long become discoloured. The Cryptomeria .Taponica very soon gives evidence, as well 
as the Araucaria. Let the gro\mdwork be good, aud all above will give proofs of its 
suitability, and will thrive successfully, even in any exposed situation. — Arborea, 

Potting Carnations. — Early this month is the time for potting, and, of course, 
previously, such varieties as are required to replace lost sorts, or to add to the j>re8ent 
stock, should be procured. In selecting plants, the largest are not always the best, but 
frequently become “ gouty,” and die ; a moderate strength, of a good clear colour, and free 
from spot,” is the most likely to give satisfaction. There are tw'o systems of potting 
practised ; one is, to put three plants into a pot, and the other, to put a pair. In the 
latter plan they are more easily moved about, and in the former they make a greater show, 
often having three or four blooms open instead of one; so on this point every one may be 
safely left to their choice. The soil, and mode of potting, arc important; the soil should 
he a strong rioh loam, the manure should he perfectly reduced to mould, nod thoroughly 
incorporated. If your loam should not be rich enough, a poivion of old cow-dung may 
he well mixed and rubbed into it; and if tlio loam bus had no previous mixture of 
manure, two parts loam and one of old cow-dung may be used ; before using, it must ho 
thoroughly examined, little by little, to make sure that there are no wire-worms in it, for 
one of these pests, however small, introduced' into any of the pots will ensure the destruc- 
tion of the plant. Drain the pots with about three-fourths or one inch of drainage, and 
fill them with soil suUicicnilv higli m reevive the ^)h\u^, and press the spU iwto the pot to 
make it firm. — G, H. 
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Thb Present Beauty op the Woods and Hedges. — I rid a London resident 
clergyman, with but few opportunities of enjoying walks in the country ; but recently 
visiting for a week in the neighbourhood of Dorking, Reigate, and Godstonc, in Surrey, 1 
was much delighted in iny perambulations with the profusion of Primroses which, in sonic 
instances, composed a close carpet of bloom to entim woods of laigc extent, as well ns 
adorning the banks of the hedges and road>sidcs. The peiTumc, too, was most delicious. 
The Alders and I/axels 1 very much admired ; the profusion of drooping Catkins were 
exceedingly graceful and ornameiitiil, affording a rich treat to a contemplative mind. It 
brought to my recollection the following beautiful lines of the poet, which added to the 
pleasure I had previously enjoyed : 

“ Nov; hazel caLldns^ and the bursting buds 

Of the fresh willow, whisper'd Spring is comin!: : 

And bullfinches forth flitting from the woods, 

With their rich silver voices; and the humming 
Of a new- wakened bee that pass’d ; and broods 
Of ever-dancing gnats again consuming, 

111 jdcasant sunlight, their re-given time; 

And tlie genus swelling in the red shoots of the lime. 


“ All these were tell-tales of far brighter hours 
That had been, and again were on their way ; 

The breaking forth of green tilings and of flowers 

From the earth’s breast; from bank and quickening sjuay, 

Dews, buds, and blossoms, and in woodland bowers, 

Fragrant and fresh, full many a sweet bird's lay, 

Sending abroad, from the exultant spring. 

To every living heart a gladsome welcoming.” 

A Cilixen, 


Flower Garden ornamented in Winter with Evergreen Shkuus. — A pretty 
flower garden, in connection with one of the Lodges, has its beds closely filled with the 
shrubs, Ac., as named below. The plaots arc from one foot to two, and the 

appearance is admirable, producing a cheerful effect, and well worth imitation. 

Phillyrea, Aucuba, Lanristinus, Narrow-leaved Dwarf Laurel, Portugal Laurel, Red 
Cedars, Mahouia, Holly, Berberis, Arbutus, Heaths, Irish Heath, Box, Chinese Privet, 
Piuuses, Rhododendrons, Arbor Vi Ices, Cotoncastt rs, Double Whin, Audromedas, Rose- 
mary, Hemlock Spruce, .Tuiiiper, Yew, and White Cedar. —Acic. 

Hollyhocks (CVericMs). — Your old roots will soon be pushing young shoots; when 
about three inches long, cut some of them off close to their origin, insert one of each in a 
small sixty-pot, in equal parts of loam, leaf- mould, and rough sand ; place them in a cool 
frame, shade from sun, and keep the frame close for ten days ; then give air gradually. 
They will be rooted in five or six weeks, and re-pot when required. Such plants will bo 
fine to plant out in October for next year’s bloom. 

Correa {Clericus ). — Tliey bloom through the entire winter and spring, and arc highly 
ornamental for the greenhouse or sitting-room. There are more than thirty kinds, of 
various colours and forms, as red, white, green, crimson, cream, pink, purple, sulphur, 
rose; most of them have blossoms of two or three colours. They flourish best in tlio 
following compost : three parts of good fibry turf- peat, one part of good turfy-loam, a year 
old; to which add a liberal sprinkling of silvery sand, and some bits of charcoal or stone, 
all to be well broken up, not sifted. 

Japan Lilies. — Lilium lancifolium^ &c. — When grown in pots, to make a fine show, 
the pot should be from twelve to fifteen inches across, and rather deeper than usual. A 
liberal drainage must be given, placing moss upon the crocks, then fill up to six inches 
below the rim, with a compost of equal parte of good turfy loam, rough fibry [leat, and 
well-rotted cow-dung, with leaf-mould for the third part ; then press firmly into the top of 
the compost three or four bulbs at equal distances, and just cover the bulbs. When 
the stems have risen some height, and rootlets just begin to push from the stems, fill the 
pots up nearly to the rim with the same compost. Water in proportion to growtii, every 
third watering to be with liquid manure of medium strength. Let the plants be where 
they can have abundance of air, so they are drawn up, but grow robust. A frame deep 
enough will do, or the most suitable place in the greenhouse . — A NoUeman's FUnver 
Gardener, 







APRIL, 1854. 


“ Hail, April, bail ! With cheerful tone 
I bid thee welcome : not alone, 

For thou com’st and biing’st along 
The sight, and smell, and tuneful song. 

Of leaf, and flower, and mingled hue, 

And many a plumed warbler new : 

But that, with holy wisdom fraught, 

Thou wak’st, withal, the grateful thought, 
That when these pleasant things are o’er 
Tilings still more pleasant arc in store.” 


DLIL!!JISTKATa®[Mg. 

POLYGONUM VACCINIIPOLIUM.— WlIOllTLE-BBRllIED 
KNOTWEED (Pmicaria). 

• Thek* rise they boast 
From India's deserts, or Columbia’s coast.” 

This iient and liaiidsonie blooming plant was first discovered by Dr. 
Wallicb’s collector, Mr. Blinkwortb, at Bhuddrinatb. Major Madden, 
too, found it in the country extending from Bnschur to Kumaooii, at 
elevations from 11,000 to 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
both Dr. Hooker and Dr. Thomson met with it in eastern and western 
Himalaya. Dr. Hoyle, however, first introduced it into England. It 
is a very free-growing, hardy, herbaceous perennial, the stems usually 
rising about five to six inches high, but by growing it in very rick soil, 
it will rise even to a foot high. It is perfectly hardy, a low-growing 
neat plant, and by its numerous slender stems, trailing along the 
ground, and rooting at the joints, it soon forms a spreading compact 
patch. It is a most profuse bloomer, and the leaves are almost con- 
cealed by the very numerous spikes of bright rosy-red coloured flowers. 
It blooms continuously from Midsummer to the end of November, and 
even later when the season is favourable. It is a charming plant for a 
smail bed, and if raised gradually to the centre, will have a pretty 
effect ; or having the soil richer at thjf middle portion than the sides. 
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the plants will rise higher in proportion. This method is best when 
the season ])roves very dry, unless, in the former case, due attention is 
given to watering. It makes, too, a very pretty edging to a bed or 
walk" side, and is easily kept to any desired breadth ; also suits in a 
vase or urn of plants, or in a moist part of a rock -work. It will 
certainly become a great favourite, and merits a j)lace in every flower- 
garden, and as it can be had at a cheap rate, we doubt not will soon 
become an ornament in every one. 

The common garden annual^ Persicaria, Polygonum orientale, 
too, is, when well grown, a very elegantly handsome blooming plant, 
and entitled to a place in every flower-garden or border. Scarcely any 
plant equals both the brilliant red flowering species, or the delicate 
white-flowered variety, and when in contrast they have a pretty effect. A 
number of it are grown in the beds in the Royal Gardens at Kew, and 
according to the j)overty or richness of the soil is the stature of the 
plants, the largest growing about four feet, and having fine branching 
heads, produce a charming appearance, as also they do when even of 
the lowest size, about two feet. They are easily raised by seed sown in 
the borders in spring, and continue to bloom till the end of Autumn. 

The celeb7’ated botanist, Tournefort, first noticed it growing in the 
Prince of Teslis’s garden, in Georgia, and he afterwards procured seeds 
from the garden of the monks of the three churches near Mount 
Ararat, the spot on which the ark constructed by Noah is supposed to 
luive rested, and, in consequence, the Pcnicaria has been denominated 
the EmhJem of llestof'atioiiP 

The Duchess of Beaufort appears to have been the earliest cultivator of 
it in England, it having been introduced by her grace in the year 1/07 ; 
and it is recorded, that in her grace’s garden the plants were allowed 
to scatter their seeds in autumn on the soil, which being dug in a few 
inches to protect them in winter, the plants spring up early in spring, 
and being in rich soil attained the height of from eight to ten feet, with 
spreading branches in due proportion. 

In order, too, to form them into such tree-like specimens, at an 
early period of their growth, some of the lower side shoots w^ere cut 
away, and, by a little successive attention, very admirable plants 
were produced. We have seen large plants of them rising up in the 
shrub border, and the elegant branching heads of rich-red flowers 
spreading between the shrubs, made a beautiful contrast with their 
green foliage, and continued ornamental through summer and autumn. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Kxacum macranthum, large-flowered. Natural Order Gen-^ 
tianece , — This very lovely flowering plant is a native of Ceylon, seeds 
of which were sent, two years ago, by Mr. Thwaites, to the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, and to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin ; in the 
latter it has bloomed. It has been cultivated hitherto in the stove, 
but there is reason to suppose that it will prove to be an annual, or 
biennial at most, and probably would succeed the same as our tender 
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jinjiuals which arc planted out in Maj^ and flourish through tlie 
suTDincr. The stein rises about half a yard high, copiously leafy 
below, but more apart upwards, terminating in a corymhous head of 
flowers, each blossom being five broad-petalled, two inches across, of a 
deep rich blue-purple colour, and having large bright yellow stamens, 
jiroduoc a striking contrast. It is a valuable acquisition, and merits a 
place in every stove, greenhouse, and flower-garden. The flowers are 
much like those of the Solanum Amazoiiicum. — (Figured in Botanical 
Magazine, 4/71.) 

Fitcacrnia muscosa, O. Bromeliaceae , — Supjiosed to be a native 
of Brazil, but was sent from St. Petersburgh to the Royal Gardens 
at Kew \ It is of the ])inc-apple plant appearance, narrow' leaves, and 
the flower stem rises about twice the length of a leaf, terminating in 
spikes of from six to ten flowers, each blossom jibout two inches long, 
having three petals ; but they are so united together as to form a narrow 
tube of a red colour. It has bloomed in the stove. — (Figured in 
Botanical M agazme^ 47/0.) 

SACcoLAnirM DKNTicuLATUM, A'. O. 0)'chitle(e , — A stove orchi- 
deous ])lant, which is said to be a native of Eastern Bengal. The late 
Rev. Jolm Clowes bequeathed his collection of jilants to the Royal 
Gardens at Kcav, and this was one thereof. The stems grow about nine 
inches long, and about as tliick as a quill ; leaves rather flesh}^ about 
five inches long, lance-shaped, and about one broad at the widest part. 
The flow ers are produced in a corymhous, or almost umbellate, raceme, 
each containing from eight to a dozen blossoms. Each blossom is 
about three parts of an inch across, outwardly green, within of an olive- 
brown, most beautifully spotted w'ith bright-red. The labellnm is 
white, tinged with yellow% and the disc of the lamina is dotted with 
red. (Figured in Botanical Magazine, 4772.) 

Begonia Lapf.yroiisia. — T he ])lant combines flowers as beautiful 
as those of the B, incarnata, with the vigorous habit or growth of 
B. hydrocotylifolia. The plant is almost corered with its abundance 
of flowers, of a handsome, delicate pink colour. It is worth a place 
in every collection. 

Begonia, New Sjiecies from Ceylon. — The foliage is quite a rival to 
that of the handsome B. Tliwaitesii, being beautifully speckled and 
spotted with metallic-like silvery-white. It is in Mr. Van Houtte’s 
collection . 

Caladtttm metaleicttm. — A species from Borneo, with beautiful 
large leaves, having a dark metallic hue. 

Cereiis Mac Donaldii. — T his magnificent night-blooming Cereus 
w e noticed at length in our last Volume, ])age 99. It merits notice, 
too, in our present year's Volume. The flower is fourteen inches long, 
and as much across the front when fully open. The tube is green, 
tinged with brown. At night the blossom expands. The calyx sepals 
spread and reflex, red at the outer side, and orange inside. The petals 
are white, heantifuHv tinged with primrose, and form a broadish cup 
inside the deep-coloured sepals. The numerous rich yellow stamens 
form a circle around the yellow-rayed style. It is a superb species, 
trained against the back wall of the Cactus house in the Royal Gardens 

TT 9 
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of Kew. No doubt it would succeed well similarly trained in a dry 
greenhouse of medium warmth, and it merits a place in every one. 

Hibiscus vuupinus (Synonyme, H. astrsepjaeifolius.) — The leaves 
are of an enormous size, very similar to those of the Astrapaea W'allichii. 
We have not seen its flowers. 

Maranta Warsewiczii. — The leaves are in size and form similar 
to those of M. zebrina (the zebra plant of some.) The surface is of a 
rich velvet, beautifully shaded with yeilow% upon a deep rich green. 
The plant has much the habit of a HcUconia, and is a most magnificent 
species. It is in the possession of jM. I^. Mathieu, of Berlin, and 
plants, it is expected, will be offered for sale next May. It merits a 
place in every stove or warm greenhouse. 

xAcacia petiolaris. — The leaves are remarkably grand, each being 
very large, and have an immense number of what are generally termed 
small leaves, which are thick and strikingly distinct from all others. It 
is a fine conservatory plant. 

Esterhazia SPLENDIDA.—This iiiost beautiful flowering plant is a 
native of Brazil. It forms a very neat bushy shrub of from two to 
four feet high. The leaves arc in form like those of the Lavender, 
except a little shorter, and of a deep green colour. The flowers are 
produced in terminal large panicles of forty or more flowers in each 
terminal head. Each flower is funnel-tube shaped, an inch and a half 
long, with a five divided limb (the end of the blossom) an inch across, 
of a rich orange* scarlet colour. It is a free-growing plant, and blooms 
most profusely ; it continues in blossom for a long period. Mikan 
states it grew vigorously on the margin of the river. Libon states 
he found it flourishing on the plains and sides of the forests. 

It merits a place in every greenhouse, and if turned out into the 
open ground in a sheltered warm situation early in May, it will bloom 
throughout the summer. Its generic name was given in compliment to 
Prince Esterhazy. 

Metternichia PRiNCiPis. N, O. Solanaeece, (Synonyme, Disian- 
thus ophiorrhiza.) This pretty flowering shrubby plant was also 
discovered at the same time, and near to the Esterhazia last noticed. 
'Jhe leaves are much like a small Lauristinus leaf. The flowers are 
produced in terminal racemes, of from four to six blossoms in each. 
Each flower is funnel shaped, !»early three inches long, and two inches 
and a half across the mouth. White. It blooms freely, and is a very 
ornamental plant in a collection. It flourishes either in the stove or 
good greenhouse, and merits a place in either. Its name was given in 
compliment to Prince Metternicli. 

P^onia arborea germanica. — This magnificent Tree P^:ony 
has been received by Mr. Van Iloutte, from Japan, from whence it had 
been forwarded by Dr. Von Siebold. It is said to form a robust tree, 
of fifteen feet high, and spreads in due proportion. The flowers are 
large, double^ dee}) red, or having a shade of three colours, and highly 
ornamental. The young foliage in spring is not injured by the cold 
air, as the kinds we possess in England are liable to ; but its stout 
leaves endure without the least injury being sustained. It merits a 
place in every suitable garden in this country. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MY EARLY DAYS AT LONGLEAT. 

JIY THOMAS RUTtiER, KSq. 

Reminisckncks of former days bring to my recollection old associa- 
tions, especially tliose regarding my juvenile years, which were spent at 
Longleat ; conscquentl}", anything that emanates from thence is to 
me highly interesting, and not among the least is that which is con- 
nected with gardening, having been associated with it for a long period. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure that I see you have contributors from the 
place of my birth, from whom I trust you may receive many valuable 
articles for the pages of the Cabinet. Enriched as Longleat is with 
a beautiful flowcr-gardciy articles almost ad infinitum might be drawn 
out of it, interesting as well as instructive, for your valuable periodical. 

1 was always passionately fond of plants. During my youthful days 
at Longleat, I had made over to me, during the winter, twelve garden- 
lights, with their frames, wherein, to stow my plants, when, during 
frosty weather, I was filled with care how to keep out the enemy ; 
inat.s, with hay, &c., w'cre in high requisition ; and nothing could give 
me greater pleasure than in accomplishing my wishes, in which I 
generally succeeded. 

During these halcyon days, in order to improve my collection of 
])lants, I annually paid a visit to Stourton, the seat of Sir llicliard 
Hoare, about seven miles distant, where the gardener was exceedingly 
kind, by furnishing me with cuttings of various kinds, particularly of 
Geraniums, which, even in that day, was a favourite plant at Stourton, 
and where varieties were continually raised by Sir Richard, who, in his 
day, was indefatigable in improving his stuck. Some of the varieties 
which he raised were considered first-rate for many years, which I dare 
say is in the recollection of many ; and I question that if, in the jiresent 
day, some of the varieties noiv grown are not descendants from some of 
those raised at Stourton. 

It would he out of place here to expatiate on the beauties of Long- 
leat, dedicated as the Cabinet is jirincipally to floriculture, otherwise 
a lengthened article might be given, as there are but few places which 
can boast of such a variety of scenery — where an ample park, with hill 
and dale, wood and w’ater, and extensive views in constant variety, are 
presented to view ; added to which, the interesting and picturesque 
parish of Ilorningsham adjoining, and forming a part of it, with its 
several hamlets, adds considerably tow^ards making it one of the most 
charming jilaccs to be visited in the w^est of England. 

[We shall have great pleasure in inserting any particulars relative to 
Longleat, w hich Mr. Rutger may please to favour us with, for we are 
certain it will be both useful and interesting to our readers. — Editor.] 


REMARKS ON JUSTICIA CARNEA. 

1!Y AN AMATEUR CULTIVATOR. 

I have several times noticed that this very beautiful blooming 
greenhouse plant has been recommended to the readers in the 



Y8 remarks on the justicia carnea. 

Monthly Notices of New or Rare Plants; allow me to add my 
humble testimony, too, of its merits. It is a charming plant for 
autumn, winter, "and spring bloom — and by suitable treatment it is 
a summer’s ornament also. I have the original, true Justicia carnea, 
hearing very large heads of long tube-shaped flowers, of a flne pinky- 
flesh colour, and a variety of it called J. carnea rubra, the flowers being 
of a salmon-red colour ; both are entitled to a place in every greenhouse, 
or stove also— for they flourish in either. The plant is most readily 
cultivated, and increased freely by cuttings. It flourishes in a compost 
of equal parts of rich fibry-peat and loam, wnth a sprinkling of gritty 
sand, and fine bone-dust. It must have a free drainage, and occasional 
watering of liquid manure. In a recent number of the G/rrdf^uers 
Chronicle^ reference is made by a correspondent to a magnificent speci- 
men which had been grown in the establishment of Mr. Catleugh, 
under the management of his plant cultivator, Mr. McIntosh, and 
which was exhibited at the rooms of the Horticultural Society in 
Regent-street. The treatment pursued by Mr. MTntosh is given in his 
own detailed account. The specimen showm was three feet high, four 
feet across, and covered to the edge of the pot with its fine heads of 
flowers, of wdiich there were 15G. The following are the particulars 
Mr. MTntosh gave : 

‘^The plant was struck in April, and shifted into a /-inch pot in 
August, in wdiich it w^as wintered, keeping it in a cool house, and rather 
dry at the root. In the beginning of March it w^as shifted into a lo- 
inch pot, and placed near the glass, in a house wdicre the temperature 
ranged from .00'’ to GO'^, with fire lieat. Here it was aflbrded a slight 
bottom heat, a moist atmosphere, and a free circulation of air w henever 
the weather would permit. Tliis plant being inijiatient of an excess of 
moisture at the root, w^ater was applied very sparingly to the soil, until 
it was evident from the growth of the shoots that the roots had got 
good hold of the fresh soil ; indeed, beyond syringing morning and 
evening, very little water was given. The plant is a very rapid grower, 
and very much inclined to become leggy and thin at the liasc, which 
stopping will hardly prevent, as the back buds do not break freely, and 
the centre shoots always have an inclination to take a decided lead over 
the others. To remedy this, the shoots were ])egged down, bringing 
them almost close to the surface of the soil, which caused the back 
buds to push, and when the points of the old shoots turned up and 
showed a tendency to grow too fast for the others, they were stopped, 
and any shoot towards the centre, which seemed inclined to rob its 
fellows, was pegged down, so as to equalise the growth. Early in May 
the plant produced ten fine spikes of blossom, and was removed to the 
flower-house, observing, of course, to prej)are it for the change. When 
the beauty of the flowers was over, the s])ikes were cut off, the shoots 
shortened, cutting out some of the weakly ones, and it received no 
water at the root for some ten days, and was placed in a cool airy posi- 
tion. It w'as now returned to the house in which it was prcviouslv 
grown, freely supplied with water at the root, and received the same 
attention as to pegging down the slioots, with the view of equalising 
the growth. The weather being now warm, the lights were entirely 
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drawn off on bright hot forenoons, but they were replaced early in the 
afternoon after syringing, thus maintaining a most growing atmosphere 
at night, and whenever it could be done, avoiding, at the same time, 
the etiolating effects of a hot shady situation. The buds broke very 
freely under this treatment, and strong short-jointed shoots were pro- 
duced. In July it bloomed a second time, when it produced 92 spikes. 
It was removed to the flower-house, and managed, after the decay of 
the flowers, as last time, and when rested, placed in a mild hot tom -heat. 
The only different treatment observed this time was to feed the plant 
with clear weak manure water, which was rendered necessary through 
the pot having become full of roots, and the soil somewhat exhausted ; 
and as a matter of course the lights were not removed when the wea- 
ther became so cool as to render this unnecessary. In September the 
jdant produced 156 heads of bloom, in which state it w^as exhibited,” 


CULTIVATION OF THE ABRONIA UMBELLATA. 

l\Y AIR. JOHM BURI>EV, ACACIA NURSERY, ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 

This pretty, free-blooming, trailing perennial plant derives its name 
from Abiios, delicate. It is said by some, that all the kinds are out- 
door perennial plants ; but I purpose now only to treat upon one of the 
species, and that, in my opinion, should, from its tenderness, be classed 
as a greenhouse plant. A. umbellata is the species I refer to; it is a 
beautiful trailing plant, and w^as introduced into this country in 1823, 
from California, and the colour of the flower is a delicate violet- rose. 

It blooms in umbellate heads, very similar in form and size to those of 
a Verbena. The leaves are thick, and of a light green. The flower 
stalks are long, but of sufficient substance firmly to support the truss 
of bloom. Nothing can have a neater effect than this plant during the 
summer, when jdanted out in a southern or south-west aspect, in a 
border of light ricli soil ; it grows and blooms in profusion all the 
summer and autumn. It will be found, too, to have an equal hand- 
some effect on rock- work ; the shoots trailing and blooming as they 
advance, makes the best possible trailing plant for the summer that we 
possess. AVith all its beauty, however, it is apt to go off, and die in 
one night, without any previous visible cause for its so doing ; hue the 
cause, no doubt, is from its not receiving sufficient moisture. When 
planted near the house, against a wall, or on rock-work, the roots are 
liable to get suddenly dry, and the plant thereby receives a check, from 
which it never recovers. To prevent this occurrence, great care should 
be taken to see that it receives sufficient moisture, either when planted 
out or grown in pots. The soil best suitable for its growth is, a mix- 
ture of sand, leaf-mould, yellow mellow-loam, and peat, in equal quan- 
tities. Let them be well mixed, and used in a rough unsifted state. 
When grown in pots, they should be well drained, and be perfectly 
clean. It is propagated both by cuttings and seeds. The former 
mode is the one geumlly resorted to. It should be sown in shallow 
pans or pots, well drained, the seeds very lightly covered, and placed in 
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bottom heat, kept tolerably moist until the plants come up, when care 
must he taken to give them but just enough water to keep them moist, 
as they arc apt, if kept very moist, to damp or rot oflF. But propa- 
\)y vuttiugs is t\ic surest mode of increasing them. Tiie young 
shoots strike freely in silver sand, in a well- drained pot, and kept in a 
moderate bottom heat for a short time. As soon as rooted, they must 
be ])ottcd into 60-sized pots, in light soil, viz., leaf-mould and sand. If 
tlie plant be so treated when young, it will be found to start off freely 
in growth, and will soon make a fine plant ; and when it requires 
repotting, a stronger soil will be necessary, which may be formed by 
adding loam and peat to the sand and leaf-mould. 


REMARKS ON THE RENOVATION OP GRASS LAWNS. 

BV THOMAS lirrGER, ESQ. 

If it might not be thought arrogant, I would offer as an appendage to 
the excellent article of Mr. Mackenzie (see page 60 of the last Number 
of the Cabinet), on the “ Renovation of Grass Lawns,” &c., that I 
have proved soot to be an excellent article for invigorating the grass on 
impoverished lawns, at the same time weakening the moss growing 
thereon. The mode of applying it is merely by hand-sowing, as adopted 
for wheat or other grain, and to be sown on the appearance of a coming 
shower. If the sowing be repeated once or twice after mowing, it will 
facilitate the growth of the grass, so as for it very soon to overpow'er 
the moss. 


OBSERVATIONS ON WINTER DECORATION OF THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN WITH EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 

BY THOMAS RUTGER KSli. 

l ean MIy agree with 3 mur contributor, ‘‘ Kew’s” observation on the 
admirable appearance of a flower-garden being ornamented in winter 
with evergreen shrubs. — (See last Number of the Cabinet, p. 72.) If 
any of your correspondents will turn to vol. xxi., p. 64 of the Cabi^ 
the flower - garden of which the design is there given is now 
lurnished with dwarf evergreens with Uie most happy effect. Some 
aste IS ne^ssary in so disposing of the plants as to give to the whole 
le best effect, narnely, by the admixture of the different varieties of 
variegated plants in regard to the varied tints of colouring which thev 
possess, and which should be liberally interspersed among the different 
in s ot green, which should also be regarded with respect to their being 
properly placed, so as to give as much variety as possible in each of 
the compartments in the garden. 

trrll ^ great advantage to have a succession of dwarf ever- 

removal might take place at any time 
u leing injured, and if replunged in any convenient [jlace, they 
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might serve for a second, or even for a third year, for the purpose of 
furnishing the flower-garden in winter, after which they might be 
turned out of their pots, and planted in the shrubbery. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHINESE PRIMROSES, {Primula 

Sinensis.) 

BY MR. THOMAS SHORT, GARDENUR, ASHTONE HOUSE, YORKSHIRE. 

These charming flowering plants rank amongst the most gay and orna- 
mental of our winter and spring productions. None can excel them as 
lovely adorners of the greenhouse and dwelling-room windows duritig 
these periods of the year. By the following method of treatment, I have 
grown them with astonishing success, and can with much confidence 
recommend its adoption to the readers hereof, and the present period 
is the time to begin by sowing seeds, &c. I sow the seeds in March, in 
light loam and peat, equal portions, with a fourth part of sharp sand 
in shallow seed-pans, and place them in a cucumber or melon frame at 
work. As soon as the)' have well brairded, I place them in a frame 
where plenty of air can be admitted, or on a shelf on the peach -house, 
as they are apt to damp off if kept in a very warm close frame before 
the plants get strong. When they have got a rough leaf or tw'o, I 
prick them out into similar pans with the same sort of mould, at about 
an inch and a half apart. About the middle of June I give them 
their final shift for flowering. The compost I then use is, turfy-loam, 
leaf-mould, and peat in equal parts, with a fourth part of the whole 
of sharp river-sand. With this I shift into six and eight inch pots. 
The pots are then placed in the front of a cucumber frame for two 
weeks, or so, shading them from sun till they have begun to grow 
freely. I then have them removed to a cold frame, giving a due portion 
of air day and night, till the evenings get frosty, when the frame is shut 
up at night, and covered with mats. 

About the middle of October they begin to flower, when I have 
about one-half placed on the shelves of the greenhouse ; this gives 
more room in the frame for those left. About the middle of No vein - 
lier, when they arc mostly all in flower, I have the remainder placed 
in the greenhouse. They flower better if kept near the upright glass 
on the front shelf ; also near the glass in a room window. The double 
varieties are propagated by cuttings, which will strike freely in peat and 
sand, with a little bottom heat and close shading. 

I water the entire stock of plants freely after the final shifting for the 
season, and once a Aveek' with liquid manure, the drainings of the dung- 
hill. In the gloomy months of winter they should be watered 
sparingly, as when overdone, they damp off at the surface of the mould. 
A few pieces of white quartz, or small pieces of free-stone laid round 
the inner margin of the pot on the surface of the mould, help to pre- 
vent damping off, and are a good support for the shoulders of the plants. 
After the plants have done blooming in doors, they may be planted out 
pretty deefilv in beds, and will flower again in autumn. 
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TREATMENT OF THE KALOSANTHUS {Crasmlas), 

BV A NORTH BRITON. 

The merits of this highly ornamental and easily cultivated class of 
plants seem less appreciated than they deserve. Considering he ease 
with which fine specimens are produced in a very short time, they 
become invaluable for summer decoration. The best time to propagate 
is in July and August, when the plants are in flower. For cuttings, 
select some of the best shoots imthout Jlower, The strongest of the 
cuttings may be put singly into sixty- sized pots, previously filled w'ith a 
compost of equal parts of peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with a good 
mixture of sharp sand to keep it porous. The}^ should then be set in 
a pit or frame with a cool bottom, where they can be lightly shaded for 
an hour or two in the hottest part of the day. They will speedily root 
in such a place. When this is the case, they must be shifted into pots 
two or three sizes larger, and be placed out of doors where they can 
have the full sun, to get the shoots loell ripened^ which is of much 
importance, and where they can stand till the heavy rains render it 
necessary to house the plants. The Geranium house is the best 
to winter them in, as similar treatment with Geraniums suits the 
Kalosanthums, and to be coolish dryish are essentials during winter. 

By January the points of any shoots that have a tendency to take 
tlie lead should be taken off and the plant tied out, but care must be 
taken as to the supply of water ; only just give sufficient at this period 
to moisten the soil, so as to keep the plant in a healthy condition. By 
February they will begin to grow rapidly, and by the latter end of March 
will require another shift, and to be kept in the house till May ; they 
will then require another shift, and may then be placed out of doors in 
the full sun, having something bound round the pot to keep the direct 
rays of the sun from injuring the roots. The chief care they require 
through the summer plenty of water and room when necessary ; 
also to get the shoots well ripened ; and if any shoots show a tendency 
to flower, they (the flower) should be taken off, as they would tend to 
weaken the plant if allowed to remain, and in like manner weaken the 
next year’s bloom. 

In August, the last shift for the season should be given ; the plants must 
be housed in good time as before, and wintered in the same manner as 
last winter. In the latter end of March following they may be put into 
their flowering pots, which should be large enough to afford them a 
moderate shift. By May the flowering shoots should be nicely regu- 
lated and tied out, and the plants set out of doors in the full sun, which 
will bring out the flowers gradually, but the colours will be brighter if 
kept under glass. When in full flower take them to the conservatory, 
greenhouse, or sitting-room, where they have a slight shade from sun. 

In order to have large, bushy and dwarfish plants, attention must be 
paid during the early part of the year to stop tlie principal leads, to 
induce the production of side shoots, and if about half a dozen leaves 
be taken off the stump, when the lead is taken off, the new shoots will 
push better from the naked part, than if the leaves remained. In order 
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to obtain a branching plant from the first, cut off one of the naked 
stumps just described after it has pushed several shoots, (as they usually 
push as many), and at about three inches below those new shoots cut 
through, clear under a joint, and insert the stem firmly in, as described 
for cuttings in the early part of this article ; such make nice bushy 
plants, and with due attention in stopping afterwards, very large 
specimens may be produced, bearing from thirty to fifty heads of 
flowers, amply repaying for any attention. I must not close the article 
witliout adding, that during the summer season, say from the beginning 
of May to the middle of August, the plants arc much benefited by 
being syringed (both the under side and upper side of the leaves) early 
every morning. It preserves them from insects, and greatly promotes 
the healthy growth of the plants. The best kinds are K. coccinca 
superba, versicolor, vivicans, and nitida. 


TREE CARNATION. 


BV MR. JAMES SHEPPARn, FOREMAN OF THE (JARUENB, LONULKAT, W ARMINSTER, 

WILTSHIRE. 

This, like its co-partner, the show variety^ is becoming very extensively 
cultivated, and I doubt not but it will become as great a favourite. 1 
know of no plant so valuable to the gardener, for decorative purposes, 
as this ; presenting, independent of its delightful, peculiar fragrance, 
an almost unsurpassed brilliancy of colour, which we may enjoy the 
whole of the year with comparatively little trouble ; consequently it 
(aiiniot be too largely cultivated, as I feel confident the haut ton will 
gladly appropriate a small space of their drawing-room to form a tem- 
jiorarv conservatory, particularly in the dark days of winter, when, in 
return for their admiring gaze, it is ever ready to greet them with its 
most inviting delicious fragrance. 

Those who intend growing for next winter, should propagate at once, 
if not already done, selecting cuttings which are in a nice growing state, 
cutting off horizontally close under tlie second joint. This mode of 
propagating the Tree Carnation is considered by some a very deli- 
cate o])eration ; but if the cuttings arc judiciously made, scarcely one 
w ill fail rooting. Many persons merely trim off the lower leaves, as 
they w ould another cutting ; hence the cause of failure ; the remaining 
parts, as a matter of course, are doomed to decay ; the heel of the 
cutting becomes contaminated, and the cherished hopes of a plant lost. 
Whereas by cutting off pretty close to the joint, and carefully peeling the 
lower leaves off wdth the thumb and finger, success would have been 
almost certain. Having the pots previously well drained, place a 
s[)riukling of good friable loam, and cover with about half an inch of 
sand ; slightly damp it, and insert the cuttings, placing a bell-glass 
over them, gently pressing it in the sand, so as to exclude the air ; 
plunge in a good bottom heat. If no bell-glasses are at hand, keep 
close until fairly rooted, which will be easily demonstrated by their 
commencing growth. As soon as rooted, pot singly into 6 0-sized pots, 
again giving tliem tlie benefit of a little bottom heat to get them estab- 
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lished, after which let them have plenty of air to keep them stocky. Con- 
tinue to shift on as they fill their pots with roots, using a good mellow 
loam, a little decomposed cow dung, and an admixture of silver sand. 
A common garden frame is all the protection they will require through 
winter (unless in sharp frost, when they should be covered), and bring- 
ing the forwardest, as wanted, into a warmer situation; but if judi- 
ciously stopped, they will require little artificial treatment. Those for 
early flowering should not be stopped later than July; others later in 
succession. 

Those who require them for furnishing tables, &c., in small pots, 
should get them laid as early in June as circumstances will permit, 
selecting the strongest layers, and those nearest the ground, so that 
they may be brought to the required position with greater ease. Those 
otherwise situated may be propagated as cuttings, if stock is short. 
Let the layers be mostly prepared before pegging down, that they may 
become somewhat flaccid, otherwise a great many will break off, par- 
ticularly if in a very luxuriant state. I need scarcely say more on this 
head, as this is familiar to most persons ; we will, therefore, presume 
them rooted, when they may be taken up carefully, and potted into 
4-inch pots : place them in a frame and keep it close for a few days ; 
after which the lights may be taken off. The pots must be plunged, 
to prevent too rapid evaporation. Assist them frequently with manure- 
water as they are swelling their buds, for at this time they will be 
making active demands on the root. Neatly stake them, so as to 
prevent their being broken, and bringing in the forwardest, at all times, 
will extend the period of flowering a considerable time longer. 


THE PLEASURE-GARDEN OF BLOSSOMING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

BV CLSRICUS. 

{Continued from jiage !(>.) 

Some of the pleasure-gardens of antiquity were created for, and 
devoted to, the pleasures of the softer sex. Solomon has celebrated 
those of Jerusalem in song, and the extraordinary gardens of Babylon 
appear to have been formed by Nebuchadnezzar for his Median queen, 
who, we are told, could not become reconciled to the flat and naked 
appearance of the provinces of Babylon ; but frequently regretted each 
rising hill and scattered forest which she had formerly delighted in, 
with all the cliarms they had presented to her youthful imagination. 
The king, to gratify his consort, within the precincts of the city raised 
terraces and planted woods, in imitation of those that diversified the face 
of his queen’s native country. Thus we are told originated those gar- 
dens, which for their singularity and comparative extent, were con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the world. Their base covered four acres 
of land, and the height of them was so considerable that they resem- 
bled a pyramidal mountain covered by a forest. The upper area, which 
was about 30 feet square, was about 300 feet distant from the river 
Euphrates, that washed the base of that stupendous superstructure. 
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This towering pleasure-garden overlooked the whole city and sur- 
rounding country, as for as the eye could reach. Each terrace was 
covered with eartli and planted with trees, so as to form a series of 
ascending groves : and every platform supported rural seats, fountains, 
and sumptuous banqueting rooms, on which all the splendour and 
luxury of eastern magnificence were lavished. And, at the present 
day, we are, in our own favoured land, attempting to exceed even those 
ancient gardens by the contents of our Crystal Palace-gardens, and 
those belonging to royal palaces, as well as some of the establishments 
belonging to the nobles of our isle. And whilst the public are allowed 
the privilege to enjoy such extended scenes of beauty, we all may, in a 
more limited degree, enjoy the pleasures of our own little garden, or 
window collection of flowers. 

MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

The Fall of the Leaf. — {Continued from 'page — The beau- 
tiful tints of autumnal foliage are not correctly attributed to the action of 
frost. Neither are they the effect of the maturity, but rather of the old 
age of the leaf ; and they may often be observed as early as August in 
tiiose trees which are in a declining state of health. While passing by 
the Salem common during the second week in August, I observed a 
maple in its full autumnal drapery of crimson. On examining it, I 
found that the tree had been nearly girdled. The wound had been 
healed, and left only a narrow strip of bark, about three inches in 
width to sustain the whole plant. This might have been sufficient for 
that purpose, during a moist summer : but on account of the drought 
of the preceding July, it failed to supply the tree with sustenance, and 
a premature old age of the leaf and its accompanying tints were the 
consequence. A severe frost at that early date would have produced 
no such effect. An early frost always injures these tints by searing and 
embrowning the leaves which are exposed to it. This effect was 
noticed last autumn ( 1853 ) when the leaves that ripened later than 
usual, on account of long- continued rains in the latter part of summer, 
were overtaken by two very severe frosts, before they had begun to be 
tinted. In October, the effects of these frosts were apparent in a 
brow^nish tinge on the outer surface of the trees, greatly imparing the 
lustre of their tints, which w^ere not so brilliant as usual. 

The cause of the superior heauty of our autumnal hues, compared 
wdth those of Europe, is undoubtedly the greater intensity of the sun's 
rays and the greater proportion of clear and dry weather in America, 
causing the leaves to arrive sooner to maturity and old age. As these in- 
fluences do not act in the same way upon European trees when introduced 
into this country, it would be important to note whether American 
trees preserve their peculiar habit when transplanted to European soils. 
There is reason to believe that, while these tints are attributable to the 
influence of our hot summers and clear skies, the habit was acquired 
with the origin of the species countless ages back, like the black skin 
of the negro, and that it is now beyond any such climatal influence. 
Though it might have owed its origin to this peculiarity of our climate, 
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the habit is now one of the characteristics of the species. In all cases 
the leaf hecomes tinted only when it has lost a certain portion of its 
vitality, and just before it is ready to fall from the tree. 

The pines are not classed with deciduous trees : yet they shed their 
leaves in autumn as regularly as the latter. Late in October you may 
observe the yellow foliage which is ready to fall, surrounding the last 
year's growth of the branches, and exhibiting a curious intermixture of 
yellow with the green growth of the last summer. These leaves always 
turn yellow before they fall : you never find the green leaves of a pine 
tree, as you do of many other trees, mixed with the other foliage upon 
the ground. The same fact may be noticed of the oaks. 

As late as the second week in November we can seldom find one of 
our indigenous trees with any green leaves upon it, unless it be a young 
tree, under the protection of woods. The third period has now com- 
menced, and the fall of the leaf is nearly completed. The oaks, though 
not entirely stripped of their leafy honours, have lost the beauty of their 
hues, and bear their heads less proudly among the leafless tenants of 
the forest. The grass already exhibits a seared and brown appearance, 
and is becoming tasteless to the flocks. A few asters may still be seen, 
a golden rod in damp places, an occasional solitary coreopsis in the 
meadows, or a blue-fringed gentian standing erect among the brown 
herbage of the fields. But amid the general desolate appearance of 
nature, the scarlet berries of the Prinos glare r are conspicuous 
among the wild shrubbery ; and the wTch-hazel, clad in a full drapery 
of yellow blossoms, stands ready with joyful hues to welcome the 
Indian summer. 

The Indian summer, which arrives during this third autumnal 
period, if it comes at all, is a brief period of warm weather that some- 
times greets our climate in November, after the fall of the leaf, and 
not, as many suppose, in October. It is probably caused by the sudden 
check given to vegetable perspiration by the fall of the leaves. It is 
well known that by sprinkling a floor, to cool a room in hot weather, 
we cause the heat to be carried off with the evaporation of the water. 
On the same principle the infinite host of trees, whose leaves arc 
constantly evaporating the moisture of the earth, must proportionally 
cool its surface, and the atmosphere that is in contact with it. An}^- 
thing that increases evaporation from the earth’s surface must cool it in 
the same manner. Hence we may explain the greater coldness of the 
air over valleys and* wet places on summer evenings ; and the fact, often 
noticed, that a rainy spell in autumn is commonly succeeded by severe 
frosts. The greater burden of the foliage of our woods remains on the 
trees and shrubs until the severe frosts in the latter part of October. 
About this time the whole extent of our forests is often laid bare in the 
brief space of a week or ten days. Not only does this great extent of 
surface, thus laid open to the sun, receive from his rays an increased 
amount of heat, but there is a vast and sudden diminution, at the same 
time, of that evaporation which is caused by the leaves of plants. 
These two circumstances unite in producing, when no outward agencies 
interfere, a great accumulation of heat. The warm spell that follows 
is the true Indian summer, and may last from fire to eight days. 
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During one of these spells of fine weather, I liave sometimes heard the 
crickets chirping merrily as late as the eighteenth of November. 

Contrasts in Landscape Gardening, &c. — Contrasts are used 
in the arts of ornamental gardening, painting, oratory, and poetry, for 
the purposes of heightening effect. The effects of contrast in land- 
scape scenery have not been passed over in silence by the pastoral poets. 
Thomson, indeed, describes the monotonous and unvarying scenery of 
t hose parts of England where hedgerows prevail in favourable terms ; 
and Dyer, in his view from Grongar Hill, seems to have admired scenery 
of a similar kind, when he says : 

“ How close and small the hedges lie ! 

What streaks of meadows cross the eye ! ” 

But in another part of the same poem it is rendered evident that he 
was alive to the charms of contrast, for he says : 

“ The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

'J’he yellow beech, the sable yew. 

The slender fir that taper grows. 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs, 

And beyond the purple grove, 

Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love, 

Gaudy as the op’ning dawn. 

Lies a long and level lawn.” 

There are here the materials of a beautiful landscape, arranged in an 
effective manner — more effective than if the trees had been placed in 
hedgerows at equal distances over the face of the country, with narrow 
“ streaks ” of meadow ground filling up the intermediate space, and no 
striking feature, no expanse either of light or shade, to form a leading 
and concentrating object. A recent French writer compares the mono- 
tony — the want of variety — caused by hedgerows dividing field from 
field, to the English character, about which he considers there is also 
something monotonous and unvaried. Whatever degree of aptness 
there may be in the comparison, it is certain that no landscape painter 
w’ould hesitate long if asked which of the kinds of scenery he would 
j)rcfer. 

In ])ark scenery, the dotting system, by which trees are scattered 
here and there over the lawn, is prejudicial to effect : and the orna- 
mental gardener, who know's the value of contrasts, will provide 
nnhroken expanses of grass in some places, to set off the scattered 
groups of trees in others, while both the grass and the scattered groups 
will add to the effect of an adjoining dense forest-like mixture of trees 
and shrubs. Ornamental planters are now generally aware of the fine 
effect that may be produced by planting certain kinds of trees in 
masses, instead of mixing them in a manner which becomes monotonous 
througli excess of variety, and which meets wdth no countenance in 
natural forests, since in them trees grow in masses of one kind, from 
the adaptation of the different kinds of trees to different soils and 
clipiates. In the flower-garden on gravel, contrast, in as far as the 
design of the beds is concerned, is produced by placing large and small 
alternately or in groups. In the flower-garden on grass, the same 
effect is aimed at by clustering the beds near the walks, and leaving a 
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breadth of grass unbroken by a single bed, or even by a solitary 
standard rose. In planting the flower-garden, contrast is produced in 
tw^o main ways, the one botanical and the other dependent on the effect 
of colour. The first consists in planting shrubs and flowers in separate 
beds, and thus keeping ligneous plants entirely distinct from those of a 
herbaceous nature. The second w'ay has been fashionable for some 
years. On its first introduction, the lovers of the promiscuous mode of 
planting defended that mode on the ground that the beauties of a flower 
should be judged of by inspecting that flower individually, and not in 
relation to others. Such objections, however, were soon overcome, and 
the plan of planting beds with flowers of one kind, and of thus produc- 
ing contrast by separate masses of colour, so arranged as that two 
adjacent colours should he entirely distinct in their nature, soon found 
many advocates and practisers. Perhaps, however, its recent wide pre- 
valence may have been partly the result of a desire on the part of flower 
cultivators to be “ fashionable ; and if this has been the case, the 
system must be regarded, to a certain extent, as lacking in permanence, 
for experience testifies that there is no stability in the laws of fashion. 
It is of importance, therefore, that there should be a searching after 
first principles in this as in other matters. A labyrinthine maze of 
beauty may be formed by an indiscriminate mixture of flowers and 
shrubs, beds, gravel, and grass ; but no high degree of art would be 
exhibited in such a scene. A flower-garden in the massing system is 
highly artistical, while at the same time it receives countenance from 
nature ; for who has not admired the effect of a bank of cowslips, a 
mountain side covered with heather, a grassy glade enlivened by a group 
of the early orchis, a brae side yellow with the blossoms of the broom, 
or an expanse of moorland adorned by the whin '! Everywhere around 
us the beauties of Nature are heightened by contrast ; and it would 
therefore be an insufficient reason for giving up the system of planting 
flowers in masses because it had become unfashionable. There will be 
no permanency in the art of ornamental gardening while fashion is 
allowed to hold sway within the bounds of the garden or park . — Norih 
British Journal of Horticulture, 

Vine Mildew; its Prevention and Cure.- Again and again 
has sulphur been recommended for destroying mildew on Vines, and 
I believe there are no two opinions with respect to its efficacy wlien 
properly applied and in time ; notwithstanding this, however, I have 
this season witnessed a splendid crop of Grapes entirely destroyed by 
mildew, almost to a bunch. I therefore naturally asked why sulphur 
had not been applied ; and the answer was that every bunch had been 
dusted over and over again with it, as well as syringed with suljdiur- 
water, but without the slightest benefit. It had not, however, been 
applied in time, nor in the proper way ; for although dusting over the 
berries immediately the disease is perceived would certainly stop its 
progress, yet, used in this way, it must be admitted to have a very 
slovenly appearance, as well as more or less to taste the Grapes. Now, 
as sulphur will destroy the mildew after it has attacked the Vine, why 
not apply it as a preventive, which surely at all times is better than a 
cure? I would not recommend dusting the bunches or syringing the 
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leaves with sulphur, or anything that has an unsightly appearance ; 
but the method I would advise is simply the one practised by myself 
with the best results, viz., washing my hot- water pipes or flues 
regularly over every for^ni^ht with sulphur during the forcing season, 
when the pipes or flues are sufficiently hot to evaporate it. Tliis is not 
only a preventive of mildew, but a sure check to our great enemy, the 
red spider ; and, from some years* exjierience, I am certain that if the 
above be prof)erly attended to, no one w'ill have any reason to complain 
of mildew. In proof of the success of the above, in the spring of 1852 
I visited a gentleman’s garden, a few miles from London, where he had 
lost his crop for two successive years, and he had every aj)pearance of 
doing the same again. Sulphur had been applied to the bunches, but 
the mildew had spread over the foliage, and even the young wood was 
attacked. In course of conversation with the gentleman and his 
gardener, I told them that I thought it was yet possible to destroy it, 
provided they would clear the house of the plants. This was done, 
the fire was lighted, and the flue made hot ; sulphur was then mixed 
up in a pail and applied to the flues by means of a brush. The appli- 
cation w^as repeated twice a day for three successive days, and by the 
fourth day the disease had altogether disappeared, the berries that had 
been very badly attacked were cut out, and the remainder ripened and 
did well, so that, by the aid of sulphur applied to flues sufficiently hot 
to evaporate it, a good crop was secured. I never remember seeing any 
houses of Grapes so badly affected with mildew as the one I have just 
mentioned. With respect to my own late Vineries, I have fires lighted 
occasionally, with a view' to evaporate sulphur by way of prevention in 
the manner I have already mentioned. — E. Btiinetty Perdiswell Hall, 
near JVorcestcr.— {Gardenens Chronicle,) 

The same kind of attention to flowering plants in stoves or green- 
houses, liable to the attacks of red spider or mildev/, will be equally^ 
successful, from which consideration w'e introduce an article on the Vine 
into our pages. — Editou.. 

Coton EASTERS. — 1 have the charge of a range of six plant-houses, 
which extend one hundred yards. In front there is a half-circle flower- 
garden, of the same length across its base, and which is inclosed by an 
excellent yew-hedge six feet high, backed with a shrubbery. A border, 
eight feet wide, being inside the hedge, and a six-feet wide gravel walk 
next. I have the border occupied with a row each of Hollyhocks and 
Dahlias, in front of which is one of Fuchsias, and the row' nearest the 
walk is composed of suitable-sized showy annuals. Instead of a box 
edging, I have one of trained Cotoneaster microphylla, nine inches high 
and about five broad. Its neat evergreen foliage is pretty ; its profu* 
sion of white flowers are showy, but its being clothed nearly dl the 
year with its bright red berries is beyond description. I have six circu- 
lar beds for tall plants among the other beds of the garden ; these six 
have an edging of Cotoncasters, nticrophylla, huxifolia, and the scarlet^ 
fruited. Nothing can be neater or more handsome. I had two strong 
wires tied (with wire) to upright thick pieces of wire-rod (but wood wrill 
do), to which the plants are trained. Cotoncasters, too, are handsome 
as standards, or trained up as pillar roses are. Some fine specimens 
ornament our shrubbery-beds and borders. — {A Nobleman's Gardener ,) 

i 
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future arrangement and plans required be put do*n; this attention is of much assistance. 


IN THIS Fl«OWER GARDEN. 

Last month ^as the best time for grafting shrubs, as Thorns, Limes, &c., but lato- 
growing kinds may still be done, as Rhododendrons, &c. 

Annuals, hardy— such as Clarkia, Nemophila, T^rinkspur, &c., may still be sown in the 
open bed &eds of Bimnials, too, should now be sown in beds— such as Hollyhocks, 
Sweet williams. Scabious, Canterbury Bells, &c. Also seeds of Perennials, as Phloxes, 
Campanulas &c. Finish planting out Biennials and Perennials, and dividing largo 
patches of border plants. Hollyhocks must be put in immediately ; water them as soon 
as planted Newly-budded trees, that is those budded last season, should be looked over, 
and if any portion of the stock be pushing shoots, they must bo rubbed off, so that tl»e 
entire strength should go to the new shoot engrafted. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses.— Give air freely on all suitable occasions, to prevent 
the flower-stems being drawn up weakly. The blossoms will soon be oi>ening; no watmr 
must be allowed to fall upon them, and they must be shaded from hot sun. 

Pinks.— If beds of them are required, make them imiftcdiately. A loamy soil, made 
of turfs a* few inches thick, and well rotted, with an equal portion of old decayed cow- 
dung is admirably adapted for their growth. It should be nine inches deep, and have a 
good drainage below. The plants must be removed with as much of the hall of soil as 
possible and be planted six inches apart. High raised beds are not beneficial, except in 
low wet situations. Aulumn planted beds should be top-dressed with a little rich soil, 
and’ the plants be made firm in their places ; a few small sticks stuck around amongst the 

shooU will prevent twisting off. , , v 

Ranunculuses and Anemones.— When the plants are risen an inch or two high, 
have the soil pressed closely around them with the hands, stopping up any holes made by 
worms &C. A top-dressing, too, of rich compost, free from wire-worm, is very beneficial. 
Often stir up the soil between the rows. Showers of rain are very beneficial for their 
growth ; if none fall, water with sojl water in the morning ; well-water is injurious. 
Weak manure-water occasionally poured between the plants contributes to vigour. 

TUI4IPS. Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from hail, frost, and 

$trong wind. Keep the soil firm around the stem, and mind that water does not lodge in 
the heart of the plant, where the infant flower is, or it will be damaged ; gently open the 
leaves to admit the water to drain off. 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure by tying to proper 
supports. Stir up the surface soil. , , , , . r ■ 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a top-dressmg of rich 
soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New beds of them should also be planted. A 
few sticks among the shoots prevent tliem being twisted. 

Chrysanthemums. — Strike cuttings, or pot off rooted suckers. 

Rosiw. — Now plant out the teuder Chioa and Tea, or Bourbons, &c. 


IN THE FORCING FRAME. 

Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaranthuses, &c., that require potting off, or repotting, 
should be duly attended to ; also Tbunbergias, Browallias, Lobelias, Brachycoma, &c. 
Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, &c., should be potted off singly. Dahlias, too, 
should be placed so as not to be drawn up weakly. Achimenes must be potted off singly. 
^See articles on Culture in previous Numbers.) Tender Annuals, as Stocks, Zinnias, &o.. 
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should bo placed in a cool frame or pit, to prevent them being drawn up weaklj. Where 
it is practicable to pick out, such as Stocks, Asters, fife., upon beds, and protect with 
frames, it should be done ; it gives a robust growth to them. Cuttings of most greenhouse 
plants may now be put out. Young plants of Fuchsias, now procured, if six inches high, 
will make foe ones for shows in summer. Repot Achimencs, Gloxinias, fifc. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE. 

Admit all the air possible. Repot Lobelias, Tigridias, Geraniums, Verbenas, and other 
similar plants for beds. All other kinds of plants requiring repotting should now be 
done. Such as are sti-agglirg, &c., should be cut in, to render them bushy. Pehrgonutim 
will require particular attention in tying up, watering, and fumigating (if green fly be 
perceived); occasionally give a little manure water. (See articles on Culture in previous 
Volume.) Camellias, when done blooming, examine the roots, and, if necessary, repot 
(see articles upon, for soil. See.); then place them in a warm part of the greenhouse or 
forcing-house, giving due attention to watering, fife., till the wood is firm and flower' buds 
arc set; they may then be removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually hardened by more 
air, fife. Japan Lilies flourish best in peat soil and sand. Cinerarias require particular 
attention ; pot or repot young seedlings, and fumigate if green fly appear. 

A careful inspection of the greenhouse plants should be made, to see which require re- 
potting, and do it at once, not waiting till some general peifomiance. Such Azaleas as 
have done blooming must directly be repotted, and their growth afresh be gently promoted 
in ii higher temperature for a short time. 

Kricas. — Any requiting repotting should be done directly ; avoid too large pots with 
the less vigorous growers, but free growers willtequire room to extend in proportion. Give 
air freely, but avoid draughts, especially from east and north. Calceolarias require repot- 
ting to have a vigorous bloom. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Collodion. — In your last month’s Magazine you mention the application of Collodion 
in stopping the bleeding of Vines. I beg to state that 1 have used it most effectually for 
that purpose, on our late pruned Vines here since 1B52, and I am at present trying what 
effect it will have in curing the canker of fruit trees. My attention was called to it by 
Dr. Dalziel, of Penpont, who has used it for years before the date just mentioned, when 
pruning his fruit trees. Dr. Dalziel prunes his wall trees at any time that is most conve- 
nient, and immediately applies collodion to the wounds. His trees are in good health, 
and annually bear fine crops of fruit. He was also among the first (if not the first) iu 
this {mrt of the country, who employed collodion in his own profession. — Jambs M^n- 
Tosii, Drunilanrig Gardens. 

(By mistake, we stated the process in reference to striking cuttings being tried by Mr. 
Low, of Clapton, it should have been E, J. Lowe, Egq., of Nottingham. — Editor.) 

IIoiTZiA CocciNRA. — I Fcgret that I cannot give you a correct statement respecting tho 
management of the Iloitzia, from which J sent you a 8{>ccimen, as I have only been in 
my present situation about six weeks. Six plants of it were growing in the stove here 
when 1 camc-rthrec of them were old ones which had been cut back ; the best had at 
least thirty spikes of bloom on it, all quite as good as the one sent. Tho plants were at 
least three and a half feet high ; they had been grown in 8-inch pots, in a mixture of loam, 
peat charcoal, and red-pit sand. The plant from which the flowering specimen sent was 
cut had only three spikes on it ; it had been grown in a 3-iuch pot, and was about eigh- 
teen inches high. 1 think, from the habit of the plant, that it might be very much 
improved by being stopped once or twice in the early part of its growth, which bad not 
been done in this case. They are now all cut down, and are breaking at almost every 
eye. J. A. F. — Ganiener's Chronicle. 

(It is a very pretty and ornamental flowering pknt^merits a place in every stove. — 
Editor.) 

Fuchsia serratifolia, and the varieties Floribunda and Alba, are very valuable 
winter blooming plants, l)eing highly ornanienUl for the greenhouse or sitting room from 
October to tho end of March. When the plants have done blooming, cut back the shoots. 
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rfiortoB them, and insert the cuttings in sand, pltwro in hottoxh peat. They soon itriUe 
root, pot off into a rich loam well dniined, and encourage their quick growth. In July 
turn the plants out of pots into a warm situated border, soil being tolerably dry, by the 
middle of October the young flower will be visible, then take tl^cm up entire, and repot 
into a rich compost well drained, placing them in a close frame or pit for a week or two, 
then remove them to bloom in the green-house or sitting-room, and they will be highly 
ornamental from the beginning of November to March. When these have done bloom- 
ing, cut in as before stated, and turn the plants into the open ground, repotting them in 
October. These old plants bloom more profusely than the young ones. Every attention 
is most amply repaid. 

Jasminum NUDIFLORUM {Lucy). — This very beautiful yellow-flowered plant is a 
most valuable acquisition ; it blooms iu the ojxsn garden through .lutnnin and winter, grown 
in a warm sheltered situation. It does well, too, trained to a wall or trellis. It is 
valuable also for in-door ornament through the ahove-named seasons, either in greenhouses, 
sitting-rooms, &c. It blooms in profusion, and makes a charming hush. It is sold at a 
shilling each. 

Exterminating Ants. — I have a grass lawm in front of my house, the soil is a sandy 
loam upon a gravelly substratum. For the last four years the Ants have formed them- 
selves into colonies, and in spite of all my exertions to exterminate them they not only 
abound, but are numerously increasing. What course can I pursue to get rid of these 
enemies, without destroying the grass? An early reply will oblige a country Clergyman, 

(Give it a good soaking with diluted ga^-lar. The liquid must be tried iu a weak state 
first, if that does not effect the object, give a stronger solution. It will not injuie the 
grass, unless the gas-tar was in its almost i>ure character. The Ants will soon quit ilio 
ground. If they have forrued themselves into large companies, lake off the turf at the place, 
loosen the top of the soil and pour a soaking of strong gas-ivatery and iu a fortnight relay 
the turf. — Editor.) 

Sericographus Ghiesbreghtiana. — Early last spring I procured a rare bushy 
plant, and it grew vigorously till the beginning of June. 1 then stopped all the leads, 
repotted the plant, and it produced a number of lateral shouts. 1 retained all, and 
kept the plants in the greeiihous»e (a light one) till the end of September, 1 then put it into 
the stave and by the close of November it began to bloom, and at Christmas the plant 
had fifty-eight fine spikes of brilliant scarlet (Jusiicia like) tube-shaped flowers. It has 
continued in great beauty up till now, iu my warm greenhouse (March I 5th). It is one 
of the most gay and useful winter blooming plan is we have in this country. By arrangement 
in potting, stopping shouts, &,c., at sundry times, 1 am informed plants iu bloom may be 
secured all the year. It is a very free growing plant, makes a g(H>d sized bushy one by 
attention to stopping. I grow it vigorously in equal parts of good loam, turfy sandy peat, 
and very old decayed dung, with a liberal sprinkling uf white sand. Duiiiig its lime of 
growth and blooming it requires a good supply of soft water, and occ.asionally manure 
water. After blooming, I am told, it requires a few' weeks rest, and only water enough 
to keep the soil barely moist, then cut back, repot, and encoui*age its growth, also at the 
proper time introduce it to the warmest part of the greenhouse, or into a stove, and it 
soon becomes one of the gayest ornaments. It is now a good time to obtain a plant for 
next autumn and wintcr^s bloom. — Clericus. 

Cultivation op the Amaryllis Family. — Amaryllis Belladonna; A. advena; 
A. pratensis; A. crispa; and A. curvifolia, will flourish in the open ground, or in pits or 
frames, or sheltered by hand-glasses, and in iniensi^ frost covered by mats, but when frost 
is over uncover altogether. Amaryllis atauiasco is the hardiest of all. The following 
require a temperate greenhouse : Amaryllis (or Heppeastriiui) acumenatn, aiilica, calyptratu, 
equestris, fulgida, psittaciria, reticulaU, ratila, 8olandiK;fh)ra, &c. These are species from 
the torrid zone, and require the following treatment, which is equally applicable to their 
numerous cross-bred varieties: 

The bulbs must, during the time of rest, that is, during the three or four last months of 
the year, be kept very diy. They may be kept in the pots on a dry shelf in the stove. 
In January they are placed near the light, ond wljere they may be free from drip. By and 
by, their scaja-s and leaves will commence to grow, wlien tiny must be slightly wateind, 
gradually increasing the quantity. They will flower and ripen seed under this treatment, 
cvpcciully if the juocess of artificial fecundation has Iwen carefully attended to, whether by 
loeans of their own pollen, oi with that of some otlier species or variety. Success iu the 
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maturation of the seed dependg on the following precautions : — Avoid changing^ the pot 
from its place; maintain the temperature at from 10° to 12° Reaumur [65° to 60° 
Fahrenheit], at the least, and never allow it to get below 8° Reaumur [50° Fahrenheit] ; 
water moderately and always when necessary. The production of the seed never affects 
the health of the bulb, if these directions are carefully followed. 

As for the plants which have not flowered, and those whose flowers have not home fruit, 
it is advisable to place them in the month of May in ariose frame, the lights of which 
should be opened by the middle of June, if at that time they may be watered by genial 
showers. The lights must then be kept off, except in the case of cold or rain. This 
treatment is only applicable to the healthy bulbs, and not to those that are weak or unpro. 
missing. These last must be preserved under glass all the summer, and shaded towards 
the middle of the day. Unhealthy plants are liable to be attacked by the coccus; and in 
order to free them from these insects which lodge between the scales, the bulb should 
be brushed with a soft brush, having a pointed handle, which may be used between 
the scales, as occasion may require, by which means the insects are dislodged. This 
operation repeated from time to time, is the best and safest mode of keeping the bulbs clear 
of the insects. 

It is advisable to arrange the bulbs according to their state of advancement. Those 
which have attained the same uniform growth require the same treatment. On one side 
are placed those which are weak and not disposed to grow ; on another those which are 
growing slowly, and must be excited ; and so on. The most favourable time to repot the 
plants is when they attain to their strongest growth. This operation must he performed 
with the following precautions : — Take care not to break the ball, but take off about two 
inches of the surface soil, carefully clear and adjust the principal roots, and place a layer 
of new soil in the bottom of the pot. This soil should be composed of equal portions of 
loam and leaf mould, well mixed together ; then place tlie bulb on the top, filling up the 
sides carefully with more soil, and press the w’hole gently down. A copious application of 
water should then he given to consolidate the soil and refresh the bulbs. After a slight 
syringing, jdace the plants in a frame which must be kej)t quite close for a few days, until 
a gentle shower falls, wlien the lights may be raised. 

All the healthy plants must be treated in this way until the middle of August, when, if 
tlie weather is cold and cloudy, the lights must be kept on, and neither water nor shade 
applied to the plants. By this treatment they will rapidly attain maturation, and the leaves 
will Iwconie dry. At the latter stage tl»e bulbs should be removed from the frames, and 
placed in the pots on the shelves of the stove. 

Aimryllis vittata thrives better in a lower temperature. — (L. Van Houtte.) 

Pendent or Weeping Trees. — In all kinds of scenery connected with the garden 
or field, few objects are more ]>leasing and strikiiig than handsome weeping trees. Whether 
their branches are seen to kiss the lake or murmuring brook, or droop in mourning mien 
over the lonely tomb, their gracefulness and beauty are readily felt and acknowledged. 
In the extended landscape of mountain, stream, and plain, or even on the lawn of more 
circumscribed limits, tlie general elfect of weeping trees, when tastefully distributed, is 
highly picturc^que and ornamental. Much skill and taste may be expended in arranging 
and grouping trees of upright habit, but no other objects so effectually impart an air of 
completeness ov finish as the gracefully pendent boughs of the weeping varieties, such as 
the Willow, the Ash, the Kim, and the Birch. 

But beautiful and desirable as weeping trees undoubtedly are, no experiment to increase 
the number of varieties has as yet been successful. The vulgar notion that the grafts of 
upright growing kinds assume the pendent habit by merely being inserted in a downward 
position has long been favourably entertained aojong the inexperienced in horticultural 
aifaii'A. But such a notion is, of course, founded in extreme error, since nothing can he 
more at viu iance with all known facts bearing on vegetable pliysiology, as well as skilful 
practice. The fact is, in this matter, the horticulturist Ins no resource. Among the 
innumerable expedients incidental to his profession, no one he can employ, no scheme he 
can devise, has yet enabled him to surmount this dilficulty. Amidst the profundity of 
learning and the assiduity of research, it must still be admitted, that the origin or produc- 
tion of weeping trees is rt'gulutcd and determined entirely by the ordinary laws of chance. 
To the physiologist nothing is more inexplicable; and, perhaps, nothing among the “vital 
phenomena ” of vegetation has been less studied. 

And yet, notwithstanding the odds against which we have to contend, it is gratifying to 
find that the number of varieties of weeping trees has been considerably increased within 
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tion is of no trivial description. Were the different Tarieties now known to be compared 
with efich other, it would, perhaps, be found, that the Ash, the Elm, and the Willow had 
suffered no depreciation by the introduction of others which have been later raised. But, 
indeed, a weeping tree is so graceful and beautiful, that it must, when well grown, com- 
mand admiration, whatever may be the genus to which it owes its parentage. 

It would be interesting and instructive to investigate the degices of that perpendicular 
tendency which constitutes a perfect weeping tree. It is scarcely to bo denied that there 
is a wide distinction between those whose strong shoots turn towards the ground as soon 
as they are a few inches in length, and such as assume the w'ceping form simply by the 
branches being gradually bent down by their own weight at the extremities. Of the 
former, the Oak, the Holly, the Ash, and the Elm, may be cited as examples, while the 
Willow, the Birch, and one or two others, represent the latter. Not that 1 think that the 
Willow is less a weeping tree than the Oak ; but in the one case the greater tenuity and 
length of the branches are more likely to be favourable to the drooping form than their 
robust strength in the other. The general effect is the same ; the cause or process by 
which it uikes place appears to be different. Jn support of this view it may be observed, 
that there are many trees not classed among those having a weeping habit, which, owing to 
the tenuity and length of their branches, are capable of being easily trained to assume as 
pendulous a form as the weeping varieties of the Oak, the Elm, or the Willow. I have 
seen a tree of the common Thorn {CratiBgus Oxyacantha)^ which, having been trained on 
a single stem seven or eight feet high, and the upper shouts kept short, finally assumed the 
true weeping form, or, at least, a very close approximation to it. Other varieties of the 
same beautif^ul genus — such as C. Oxyacantha laciniala, eriocarpa, melanocarpa, Azarola, 
and salicifulia, have all, more or less, a branching, spreading, or sub-pendent habit ; and, 
in many cases, wc find their shoots take a positively per)K;udicular direction. It may be 
observed, that even shoots of the Funebral Cypress only begin to turn downwards after 
they have attained a certain length, as if requiring the force of gravitation to give the 
appearance so much admired. Now, in the case of the Weeping Holly, there is a positive 
downward tendency of the shoots, as soon as they are a few inches long; while, contrary 
to the tenuity wc find in tliose of the Willow and Cypress, they are vigorous and thick 
enough to grow erect for several feet if it were conformable to their habit. 

From this view of the subject 1 am led to infer that some trees assume the weeping 
form in a great measure, if not entirely, by the weight of their branches, which arc too 
soft and slender to grow upright, while others, from some unknown cause or action of the 
sap, naturally incline downwards, even though vigorous and strong. 1 should be glad of 
the opinion of others on this subject. P. F. Keik, {ihinpanion to the Flower Harden^ 

Culture of Japan Lilies in beds in the open ground. — The best lime for 
planting is the latter end of February, or very early in March ; but it must be before the 
bulbs show any signs of growth, so that the season will become in great measure a guide 
as to the best time for planting. After choosing the best situation for a bed of these 
lilies, dig out the soil of the intended bed two feet deep. In the bottom of the cxcava- 
tion, put a layer of about six inches in thickness of broken brick rubbish, or any other 
porous material near at hand ; if the situation is damp, increase the quantity to nine or 
twelve inches ; hut if dry, use less. This done, go to the compost-yard, and mix up the 
following ingicdieiits : — Peat soil — that which you find with plenty of fern-root in it is 
the best, as Liliums are particularly partial to such soil — two-thirds ; good fibrous loam, 
onc-sixth ; and leaf-soil, one-sixth. Chop the peat and loam up very roughly, using tlie 
roughest portion for the bottom, and the finer for the top of the bed. Wlicii it is filled 
up to within three inches of tlic top, arrange the bulbs over the bed in the following man- 
ner: — Place all the strongest bulbs of X. f. s^/cctWum, and L. 1. punctatum^ io form a 
centre row (supposing the bed to be an elongated one), as they grow the ullest. If the 
bulbs should have two buds or eyes, place them so that the two stems produced will range 
in the order of the rows, and not crosswise on t)ie bed ; they should be about a foot 
asunder. If there are any bulbs strong and siuglo-eyed, place them in the centre of the 
middle row ; or if a roundish bed, they siiould form a central group, as they usually grow 
taller still. The rows of plants should be nine inches asunder. Next select the strongest 
single-eyed bulbs of L, /. alburn^ and place a row of those on each side of the middle row. 
If you have a sufificient quantity of flowering bulbs of the two first-named sorts, make a 
second line of them outside the white, mixing them as you place them ; these two varieties 
grow to about the same height, and the bulbs placed in this tliird row not being so strong 
as those placed in the centre, wilf not grow so tall. On the outside place another line of 
the sccond-sizc flowerin'’ bulbs of L /. nlhuw .•'kirk .rill 4kr>. 4i.« f4 
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important to bear in mind that the very strongest bulbs of album must be planted in the 
second row (the firet from the centre), or the other varieties in the next row outwards 
would grow above them, and give tlie bed an awkward appearance. When the bulbs are 
thus ranged satisfactorily over the space put about half>a-piut of white sand about each 
bulb; this tends to keep them healthy, and makes clearer and sounder bulbs for the next 
year. Then fill up with about three inches of the finer parts of the soil, not pressing it 
down. By the end of April, if the season has been favourable, you will find whorls of 
roots near the surface of the soil. When this is found to be the case, they will require 
surface dressing with fine soil of the same kind as that used in forming the bed ; a layer of 
three to four inches in thickness at this period will assist them greatly. To allow of this 
addition to the soil, it will ho almost necessary to have some neat kind of edging-boards, 
similar to those used for tulip beds. As the plants advance in growth, let them be tied up 
carefully. — Amicus. 

Himalayan Journals, by Dr. J. D.Hooker. — “ The top of Sinchul is a favourite 
excursion from Dorjiling, being very easy of access, and the path abounding in rare and 
beautiful plants, and passing through magnificent forests of Oak, Magnolia, and Rhodo- 
dendron: while the summit, besides embracing this splendid view of the snowy range over 
the Dorjiling spur in the foreground, commands also the plains of India, with the courses 
of the Teesta, Muhanuddee, Balasun, and Mechi rivers. In the months of April and May, 
when the Magnolias and Rhododendrons are in blossom, the gorgeous vegetation is, in 
some respects, not to be surpassed by anything in the tropics ; but the effect is %iuch 
marred by the prevailing gloom of the weather. The white-flowered Magnolia (M. 
ex'cclsa. Wall) forms a predominant tree at 7,000 to 0,000 feet; and in 1848 it blos- 
somed so profusely that the forests on the broad flanks of Sinchul, and other mountains of 
that elevation, appienred as if sprinkled with snow. The purple-flowered kind, again (M. 
Campbelli), hardly occurs below 8,000 feet, and forms an immense but very ugly, black- 
barked, sparingly -branched tree, leafless in winter, and also during the flowering season, 
wbeu it puts forth from the ends of its branches great rose-purple cup-shaped flowers, 
whose fleshy petals strew the ground. On its branches, and on those of Oaks and Laurels, 
Rhododendron Dulhousiac grows epiphytically, a slender shrub, bearing from three to six 
white Icmoii-scentcd bells, 4^ iiiclics long and as many broad, at tiie end of each branch. 
In the same woods the scarlet Rhododendron (R. arboreum), is very scarce, and is outvied 
by the great R. argeuteum, which grows as a tree, 40 feet high, with magnificeot leaves, 
12 to 15 inches long, deep green, wrinkled above and silvery below, while the flowers are 
as large as those of R. Dalhousise, and grow more in a cluster. I know nothing of the 
kind that exceeds in beauty fhe flowering branch of R. argentcum, with its wide-spreading 
foliage and glorious mass of flowers. Oaks, Laurels, Maples, Birch, Chestnut, Hydrangea, 
a species of Fig (which is found on the very summit), and three Chinese and Japanese 
genera, arc the principal features of the forest ; the common bushes being Aucuba, 
Skiminia, and the curious Ilclwiugia, which bears little clusters of flowers on the centre of 
the leaf, like Butcher’s-bioom. In spring, immense broad-leaved Arums spring up, with 
greeu or purple- striped hoods, that end in tail like threads, 18 inches long, which lie along 
the ground ; and there are various kinds of Couvallaria, Palis Begonia, and other beautiful 
flow'cring herbs.” 

Fuchsia serratifolia. — This greatly merits a place in the most select collection of 
greenhouse plants, on account of its habit of blooming at mid-winter. Like mauy other 
valuable plants, I believe it has been nearly thrown out of cultivation, in consequence of 
our ignorance as to its true merits. If grown as a summer plant, like the others of ita 
genus, it would be completely useless, producing nothing but a naked stem, with a few 
leaves at the top ; as to fliiwers, they would be few and far between ; but when grown as a 
winter-blooming plant, it will well repay a little extra trouble, and meet with many ad- 
mirers on account of its beautiful foliage and magnificent floweis. The way 1 manage it, 
is to grow a plant well, and then starve it into blooming. In A]>ril 1 take cuttings, which 
Boon strike in a slight hotbed, and when struck, they are potted into half-pint pots, and 
returned to the frame, where they continue till they are fairly established, when they are 
removed to a cold frame, where they remain during tho summer, being repotted and en- 
couraged to grow well until they get into eight-inch pots, in which they are to bloom. 
When the pots begin to be well filled with roots, they will begin to show bloom, 
and will bo in perfection during November and December. This plant is of so easy 
management, that the amateur possessed of a small greenhouse may cultivate it without 
any dilficulty. — Midland Florist. 

No Place like Home. — “Pick out,” writes Mr. Wallace, the naturalist, who haa 
just Bpent four yoan in collecting siKJcinienB on tho banks of the Amazon — “ Pick out the 
loveliest spots where the most gorgeous flowers of the tropics expand their glowing petals. 
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ftnd for every scene of this kind \re may find another at home of equal beauty, and with 
an equal amount of brilliant colour. Look at a field of buttercu|}8 and daisies — a hill 
•ide covered with gorso and broom — a mountain rich with purple heather — or forest glado 
azure with a carpet of tvild hyacinths, and they will bear comparison with any scone the 
tropics can produce. I have never seen anything more glorious than an old Crab tree in 
full blossom ; and the II orse-chesnut, Lilac, and Luburuuni will vie with the choicest 
tropical treev and shrubs.*' 

IIoUTlClTLTlJRAL SOCIETY MEETING, R EG ENT - STREET, MaRCH 7tH. Messrs. 

Veiich exhibited the following plants*. — Boronia Driiminovdi. It fuiins a neat bush, and 
blooms freely. The flowers are large, of a bright rosy- red. It is a charming plant for 
the greenhouse. Acacia Drummondi. Many of our readers know the handsome A. graiidis, 
but tlie one now shown is nuich superior. The foliage is exceedingly neat, and dw’arf 
plants, which are easily kept bushy, bloom very freely. The flowers are produced on cylin- 
ders, which aie an inch or more long, of a beautiful rich yell(»w colour. It merits a place 
in every gieenhouso. Sarraceuia purpurea. The flower composed of two round compact 
heads, or little bundles of purplisli-hrown leaves, elevated on long slender stems that push 
up from among tiie singular nitehcr-like appendages. It is stated that in its native country 
the pitchers arc excellent fly-traps, the hairs in tlie inside pointing downwards, readily 
admit the flies to descend into it, hut prevent the possibility of escaping out. Messrs. Hen- 
derson, of Pine-apnle-])lace, sent Francisa'a cott/crtijtora, its large blue lilac btuseoms are 
very ♦rnamenta] ; it is one of the best. Conodinium ianiluinum. The plant W'as a yard 
high, and rather more across. It is a good winter blooming plant. 'J'he flowers are pro- 
duced in terminal laige heads, something in tlie way of tlie blue Aijeraium. Bilbe.rpia 
iridifiora. A Pine-apple looking plant. Its neat flowers, almost hidden amongst the bril- 
liant scarlet bracts, are strikingly pretty. Brachpsema aciiiriinuta. A pretty plant for 
coiling round a wire frame ; the flowers are of a rich crimson scarlet Acacia lontfi/olia. 
Its long, very narrow leaves, and the profusion of yellow blossoms render it a pietty plant. 
Its habit is to grow very tall, but it is readily kept low, and formed into a bush by stop- 
ping, in which form it blooms very freely. The following were sent from tl»e garden of 
the Society : — Epaens anlenlissiina. Flowers a fine crimson red, tube an inch long, 
Epacris lineata. Light pink. Berheris Dat'tvinniL A hardy bushy plant that blooms in 
vast profusion. It had been kept in a pit-frame. Tlie plant does well in iXxc greenhouse, 
and its mass of rich orange yellow blossoms render it exceedingly ornamental. It makes 
a fine winter and spring blooming plant for the greenhouse, or dwelling-room window. 
Acacia lineata. A neat plant with pine-like foliage an inch long. It is a profuse bloomer, 
and its numerous rich, bright yellow, globe-shaped blossoms, are very showy. The plant is 
readily formed to a neat bush, and ought to be in every greenhouse. PuUenoRa retusa. A 
shrub with pea-like yellow flowers, IHehjtra spcctahilis. This very neat flowering plant 
Lae an interesting and handsome appearance, and is admired by all who see it. 

There should be plants of it in every greenhouse and dwelling- room window. It is easy 
to grow, can be procured at a low price, and as readily propagated as the Dahlias are. One 
or more ought to be in every flower-garden, as it is perfectly liardy, only requires to have a 
bell or hand-glass over the crown of it during winter to guard it from excess of wet. Wc 
liave seen out-door plants each four feet high, and as much across, in profuse bloom near 
London. 

At the meeting on February Slst, the following were exhibited. Fiom Mr. Atkins, of 
Painswick, near Gloucester, a number of most beautiful seedling Cyclamens. That gen- 
tleman has for many years been an ardent admirer and cultivator of this pretty, nesit, 
flowering genus, and has been rewarded for his attempts to obtain improved varieties iiy tbo 
lovely ones which appeared on this occasion. One part of one of bis new kinds, named 
C. AlMnsonii, had 254 expanded flowers, of a French white with a rose dye. I’here had 
been many gone out of bloom, and others were springing forth. The appearance was a 
mass of bloom, about a foot across, and each flower standing erect, about five to six inches 
high, producing a most charming effect. 

Fancy Pelargoniums. — I'his handsome class generally bloom early. The first week 
In April 1 select the forwardesi and place them in geotle warmth ; also give liquid m.anure 
every third watering, which brings out the blossoms boldly and freely ; it also contributes 
to brighten the colours of the flowers, and they continue much longer in bloom tliun 
eimilar ^dantsdo which have not liquid manure. At this time, too, 1 cut off the ends of 
the sliootB of a portion of tlie plants to prevent them blooming now, and to induce them to 
push/resA shoots., which, being later, will produexj a fine bloom in Autumn, or even up to 
Christmas. Cuttings, too, now struck, potted, and duly treated aficrwurds, will form 
winter blooming stock. — A Six Years* Manager of a Collection of (djove 10,000 plants of 
this does* — London. 








‘ When apple-irefis in i>lo&8om arc, 

And cJierries of a silken white ; 

And kh/ff-nips deck the meadows fair, 
And dajfhdih in brooks delight ; 

When golden n'aU-ftmvers bloom around. 
And purple violets scent the ground, 

And lilac ^gins to show her bloom, — 
We then may say that May is come.’' 


“ God might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours ; 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have made no flowers. 


“ Our outward life requires them not ; 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man, 

I'o beautify the earth ; 

“ To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 

F or ‘ whoso curetli for the flowers. 
Will rare much more for him,’ ” 


CERATOSTEMA LONGIFLORUM (Synonym, C. grandiflo- 
rnm), N. 0. Vaccimea, Section Ericacea, 

Mr. Lobb discovered this very handsome flowering, evergreen shrub 
on the Andes Mountains of Peru, at an elevation of 12,000 feet. We 
saw it in bloom last summer, in the cool greenhouse at Messrs. Veitch*s 
nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea. It forms a neat bushy shrub {now 
two feet and a half high, and as miich across), and blooms freely. It 
has been considered a half-hardy plant, hut from its appearance, and 
in its native habitat, growing in such an elevated situation, it will 
very likely prove hardy in this country, at least as hardy as the 
Mitraria coccinea. It is a valuable act^uiaition, and merits a place in 
every floral collection of plants. 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Gentiana FoRTUNi.~Thig handsome species is a native of Northern 
China, from whence it was sent^by Mr. Fortune to Messrs. Standish 
and Noble, of Bagshot Nursery, where it bloomed last year. It 
belongs to the same section of Gentiana as the G, septemjida and 
G, Pneumonanthe^ viz., having several erect stems bearing the flowers 
in terminal glomerate heads. The present new* species is more robust, 
and rises higher than either of the two above named; the flowers 
too are larger. Each principal stem bears from six to eight blossoms, 
and an individual flower is two inches long, and the five-divided limb 
(front of the flower) is an inch and a half across. The limb, as well 
as inside of the tube, is of an intense deep blue, spotted with white. 
The outside of the flower is yellowish-green. It is supposed to be 
quite hardy. It merits a place in every flower-garden. (Figured in 
Bot, Mag.y 4776.) 

Heintzia tigrina. Spotted-flowered. N. O. Gesneriaceae. — It 
is a coarsish robust Besleria-like plant, a native of the Caraccus. The 
leaves are large, similar to those of a Gloxinia. The stems rise from 
two to five feet high. The flowers proceed, singly, from the axils of 
the leaves, and are nearly erect, funnel-shaped ; calyx large, of a pale 
yellow-green, tinged with red ; corolla funnel-shaped, an inch and a 
half long, wliite, and the limb (front of blossom) is an inch across, 
divided into five lobes, white, beautifully spotted with purple. It 
bloomed last winter^ in the stove in the Royal Gardens at Kew. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4774.) 

PiTCAiRNiA LONGiFOLiA, N. O,. Bromeliaccse. — This pretty flowering 
pine-apple like plant was sent by Mr. Nation from Lima, in Feru, 
to the Royal Gardens at Kew in 1852, and bloomed in the stove in 
1853. The plant has a clear stem or trunk, nearly a foot long, and 
upon its summit the spreading tuft of long leathery leaves (sometimes 
four feet long) are produced. The flowers are borne in a panicled 
raceme^ forty or more blossoms in each. The corolla, of three petals, 
forms an apparent tube, two inches long, of a bright-red colour. It is 
a very interesting and pretty flowering plant. (Figured in Bai. Mag,^ 
4775.) 

pRUNUS SINENSIS, FLORE ALSO PLENo. This is a vuluahle acqui- 
sition^ a Plum having blossoms that are double^ white, and each flower 
being from one to two inches across, having a long footstalk. It 
rivals the Pyrus Japonica, and in contrast produces a charming effect. 
Mr. Fortune discovered it in China in 1852, and transmitted it to 
England. It ought to be in every shrub border. 

Fuchsia SouvkNia dk la Reine. — Mr. Coene, of Gendbrugge, 
exhibited the plant at the’Florale de la Society d’ Horticulture de Gand, 
in 1853. The tube of the blossom is an inch long, of a bright rosy- 
purple, and the sepals are white and green. The corolla is of a 
similar colour to the tube. It blooms freely, and the blossoms have 
a strong likeness tb those of F. cordata. 

Begonia fuchsioides alba. It is a more vigorous plant than B. 
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fuclisioides, and the foliage of a lighter green. The blossoms of the 
latter do not open fully, but those of B. f. alba expand quite flat. 
They are too of good substance, pure white, with a very striking rich 
yellow centre, and each flower is an inch across. It is very neat and 
pretty, well meriting a place in every collection. 

Medinella magnifica. There is a most noble specimen of this 
superb, large, hot-house plant in bloom at the nursery of Mr. Veitch, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. It has upwards of thirty of its large panicled 
racemes of singular-formed flowers, which have a very striking appear- 
ance. It will, most likely, be shown at the Horticultural Society’s 
Exiiibition in May. 

Rhododendron jasminiflorum. In the greenhouse at the above 
nursery, we saw a fine hush in bloom. The flowers are borne in some- 
what drooping clusters of about twenty in each. They are of a pure 
waxy-white, the tube-formed blossoms two inches and a half long, 
with a spreading limb (end of blossom), half an inch across. It is 
very pretty. 

Duranta Bauhmera. a bushy shrub, having foliage, in form 
very like that of the Althaeas ; but the leaves are beautifully varie- 
gated with green and yellow. It is grown in the stove, and has an 
ornamental appearance. 

Gesneria Donkaleria. a robust plant. The leaves are nearly 
heart-shaped, eight inches across, green, tinged with purple and red. 
The flowers are produced in terminal heads ; and plants about nine 
inches high bloomed freely. Each blossom is about two inches long, 
in the form of one of the scarlet-blossomed Pentstemon ; they are of 
a rosy-red colour, very neat and pretty. 

Ai'rfELANDRA Roi Leopold. A stove plant, having very large 
leaves, almost the size of Canna indica, a deep shining green with 
white veins, having a beautiful netted appearance. It also blooms 
freely, and the flowers, of a citron-yellow colour, are very pretty. It 
was originally discovered in the woods of Rio de Janeiro, and is 
ottered for sale by Mr. Van Houtte. It is very ornamental even with- 
out flowers. 

Impatiens Jerdoniae. Mrs. Jerdon’s Balsam. Mr. M‘Ivor sent 
this interesting species from the East Indies to the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, where it bloomed in the greenhouse. We recently saw a plant 
of it in bloom in the stove in Mr. Veitch’s, and in strong heat the 
colours are much finer than in the greenhouse. The stems of the plant 
are jointed, similar to those ot Cacalia ariiculata^ and at intervals 
throw out roots. The stems rise from six to ten inches high, fleshy, 
tinged with purple. The leaves are only upon the upper part of the 
gouty stems, oval. The flowers are produced at the encls of the shoots 
six to eight in each cluster. The flower-stalks are red, each bearing a 
single blossom. Sepals green ; side ones bright yellow ; the lower 
portion of the flower, usually termed the sack or pouch, is, in the 
stove, a bright red, and, in contrast with the yellow top, has a pretty 
appearance. It does not appear to be a profuse bloomer. 

iEscHYNANTiius MiNiATUs. In the stove at Mr. Veitch’s nurseryj 

K 
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King’s-road, we saw this neat and pretty flowering species. The plant 
was erect, about a foot high, having several stems, and each terminat- 
ing in a short spike of flowers. A single blossom is an inch and a 
half long, cylindrical-tube shaped with the limb (end of blossom), an 
inch across, and of a rich blood-colour. It is exceedingly neat and 
handsome. 

Azalea dilecta. In the greenhouse we saw this very handsome 
seedling in flne bloom. The flowers are large, form and substance 
very good. The ground colour is of a salmon-pink, and the upper 
segments having each a deep purple stain, or blotch. The entire 
flower has a very clear white edging^ about a quarter of an incli broad. 
It is a very handsome variety, well meriting a place in every 
collection. 

Fuchsias. We saw a number of standard plants, each having a 
clear stem from two to four feet high, with uniform heads. These, 
when in bloom, will have a pretty appearance.’ 

Aphelandra Porteana, Another fine stove plant, the leaves of 
n rich green with metallic silvery-white veins ; very pretty. The fine 
terminal heads of flowers are of a beautiful orange ; both corolla and 
bracts being alike in colour. Mr. Van Houtte possesses the plants. 
By judicious cultivation at successive periods, all the fine plants of 
this genus may be had in bloom' at any time of the year; they are 
valuable for winter bloom. 

Showy flowering Plants, now in bloom in the Royal Gardens at Ketr, 

Stove. Gloxinia discolor, light blue, with a dark purple front, and 
a broad stripe of white inside the blossom ; very neat. 

Fugonia papillosa. In all respects has the appearance of a Bego- 
nia. Grows erect, and the blossoms (in panicles) white, tinged with 
green ; pretty. 

Er anthemum aibiflorum. It is a stiff bushy plant. The flowers 
are produced in spikes, five petalled, of a pure white ; pretty. Cypri- 
pedium barbatum, in fine bloom, very petty. 

Greenhouse. Indigofer a gracilis, a dwarf bush, foliage pinnate, 
neat. Flowers of a rosy-purple, pea formed, in profusion. 

Pult(Bnea polygalifolia , A neat bushy plant. Flowers pea- formed, 
a bright golden yellowy each half an inch across, in profusion ; very 
handsome. 

Pultanea Junipera. A neat plant with heath-like foliage. Flowers 
deep yellow with a red keel ; pretty. 

Indigofera Australis, Neat pinnate foliage, flowers a rosy-red, 
pretty. 

Podolobium irilobatum. Neat holly-like foliage, and forms a pretty 
bush. Flowers, pea-formed, yellow with red keel ; very pretty. 

Loddigesa oxalidifolia, A neat bush, with oxalis - like foliage. 
Flowers pea-shaped, flesh coloured, in profusion. 

Qoodia pubescens, A neat bush with pretty small foliage. Flowers 
pea-like, halt an inch across, bright yellow with a dark eye, in profu- 
sion, and very pretty. 
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Boronia tetrandria, A neat bushy plant, foliage pinnate. Flowers 
ill long spikes, flesh coloured. 

B. macrophylla, A neat bush, flowers white, tinged with lilac, in 
prof^jsion ; very pretty. 

B, crenulata. Neat bush, small leaves ; flowers of a rich rosy red, 
each half an inch across ; pretty. 

B, fragrans, A neat bush, flowers a deep pink, each half an inch 
across. 

B, unijlora, A neat bush, foliage pinnate. Flowers a deep pink, 
in great profusion ; very pretty. 

Chorozema macrophglla* A neat bush, leaves medium-sized. Flowers 
rich orange, with a deep red keel that is divided into two spreading 
parts ; very pretty. 

Pultcenia biloba. A neat bush, with small foliage. Flowers pea- 
like, half an inch across, a deep yellow with red eye, in vast profusion ; 
very pretty. 

Comadmum auravliacnm. The plant is eighteen inches high, neat 
ash-like leaves. The flowers are in form very similar to those of a 
large zinnia of the richest deep orange colour ; very pretty. 

Mitraria coccinea, A fine plant ; its large, exceedingly handsome 
scarlet pendant flowers being the admiration of all who see it. 

Boronia Molina. A neat bushy plant. Flowers borne in long 
spikes, each blossom half an inch across, rosy-lilac, with a striking 
yellow centre of anthers. Very pretty. 

Deutzia gracilis. These neat bushy plants, in most profuse bloom, 
with its large racemes of pure wdiite flowers, render it one of the most 
charming. It ought to be in every greenhouse or sitting-room 
\vindow. 

Chorozema clegans. A neat bushy plant, which blooms in vast pro- 
fusion. The flowers uie of a rich orange colour, with a light yellow 
eye, and a rose-coloured keel. It is very handsome. 

Begonia miniaia. It has the habit of B.fnchsioides^ but the flowers 
are of a fine orange colour. It is a handsome stove plant, and ought 
to he in every one. 

Gloxinea inacrophylla variegaia. The leaves are large, eight inches 
long by six broad, of a velvety shaded green, with striking white 
veins ; very handsome. The flowers are a light blue, with a white 
stripe down the inside. 

Azalea alba-major. Flower large, flne form, good substance, white, 
with some of its blossoms having a purple stripe. A profuse 
bloomer. 

Azalea Perrgana. Flowers a fine orangerred, produced in vast pro- 
fusion ; very showy. 

Azalea siensis. The flowers of a rich yellow ; very pretty. 

Chorozema Lawrenciana. Foliage holly-like, and the flowers of a 
copper and yellow, with purple keel ; pretty. 
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REMARKS ON FORCING ROSES. 

BY MR. .TAMKS MAYOR, GARDENER TO WILLIAM WALKER, ES(l., KITM MKRFI ELD, 
BOWDON, ALTRINCHAM, IN CHESHIRE. 

As these are such favourites, we feel inclined to offer a few remarks on 
the winter culture of them, believing that any observations connected 
with these plants will be acceptable, although we are already aware 
that much has been said and written upon this subject, and in a way, 
too, highly creditable to the writers ; and though we by no means wish 
to insinuate that the following method of forcing roses in winter is 
new, yet the particulars of the same may prove subservient to some of 
your readers. As there are several points to be considered in Rose- 
forcing, we will notice them separately ; viz., composty wateringy drains 
agey temperaturCy ^c. 

First. Compost. — Roses, under nearly all circumstances, like a rich 
soil ; but this is not a sufficient elucidation, because soils may 
possess too nutritive properties ; and, again, the nutriment contained 
in the soil may be of a character not only differing from the require- 
ments of the plant, but extremely pernicious to the health of the same. 
The kind of soil, or rather compost, which the Rose delights in is 
decomposed turf, such as has been taken from a pasture field, and 
allow^ed to remain perhaps two years in a heap ; to this add a little 
thoroughly decomposed dung, — that from an old hot-bed would per- 
haps be preferable. The first-mentioned material, however, cannot 
always be had ; therefore we would suggest that anything next to it, 
of a fibrous nature, provided it be not peat, strongly act as a substi- 
tute. It is the practice with some who force Roses in winter, to sift 
the soil. This we most decidedly condemn, for reasons which wdll be 
shown hereafter. 

The next point is watering, to which, with these plants, wx cannot 
give too much attention. Roses in winter are particularly subject to 
the greatest of pests, mildew. Mildew, however, is not always attri- 
butable to injudicious applications of water, although too often so ; but 
from a deficiency in the drainage, and a close stagnant atmosphere, w^e 
sometimes see the whole three combine, when mildew is, as a matter 
of course, inevitable. But any of these three is alone sufficient to 
produce mildew, without any co-operation. When water is required, 
give it liberally, so as to dispense with that bad practice of dribbling, 
or just wetting, the surface, while the remainder of the ball remains 
dry. 

Drainage is a very important point in the cultivation of all plants, 
but more particularly so in what is termed pot-culture, or the cultiva- 
tion of plants in pots. We drain our pots for Roses as follows ; — A 
piece of pot that will just fit the bottom goes first, then a layer of 
smaller pieces ; at the top of these, again, are about three pieces of 
turf, these being large enough to cover the broken pieces of pots. 
This will be found sufficient to carry awu^y quickly any water that may 
be administered to the plant. In addition compost is very 
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open, being, as we should have said before, lumps instead of the dusty 
material too often made use of. 

Temperature. — Plants of any kind suffer or lose a great amount 
of their strength and beauty by being subjected suddenly to a high 
temperature, and at any time if the same is stronger than the nature of 
the plant requires. 

Being provided with the requisite number of plants, the next point 
for our consideration is the time of starting, and the amount of heat 
necessary to start or break them. Although the time of introducing 
them to heat must be determined by the time they are wished to 
flower, yet suppose we introduce some of them in November, care 
must be taken to break them hy degrees^ and water be supplied care- 
fully. The temperature of the house to which they are first introduced 
should, as we recommend, be about 45° to 50°. This will be found 
sufficient to break them ; and if not required early, will be adequate 
for their further development. As soon as they have formed their 
flower-buds, clear liquid manure may be given with safety ; for at this 
time the pots will, or should be, full of roots, therefore rendering the 
application of extra stimulants less dangerous. 

When they have done flowering, and the season has advanced as far 
as the end of April or the beginning of May, we turn them out of 
doors, giving them water if required, and lay them on their sides, on 
coal-ashes. The situation should be a sheltered one, and where they 
will not be exposed to the full power of the sun’s rays. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE SLEEP OF PLANTS, 

AND AN ACCOUNT OF THAT FACULTY WHICH LINN^US CALLS 
VIGJLIM FLORVM, 

WITH AN ENUMERATION OF ALL THE PLANTS WHICH ARE 
SUBJECT TO THAT LAW. 

READ BEFORE THE ROYAL SOCIETY, JANUARY ^ 6 , 1758. 

Communicated hy Mr. Richard Pultney. 

EXTRACTED HV MR, JAMES SMITH, HELLS VUE VILLA, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 

Everything connected with what are usually denominated flowering 
plants is highly interesting, and, to a careful observer, full of instruc- 
tion ; and perhaps in none is it more so than in the Sleep of Plants. 
Recently meeting with the following remarks upon that natural pecu- 
liarity, I hasten to forward thena for insertion in the May Number of 
the Cabinet, as during that month many of the flowers described 
therein will be in bloom, and others in the successive months of the 
season ; it will thus afford opportunities to many readers hereof to see 
the truthfulness of the statements, in the certain and regular process 
which the various plants display, at the times and period mentioned. 
It may also suggest to some observant admirers of plants, to ascertain 
what other plants than herein described come under their notice, 
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possessing similar properties, and we may hope to have additional 
particulars in future Numbers of this Magazine. 

Acosta and Prosper Alpinus, who both wrote near the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century, are, I believe, the first who recorded that 
nocturnal change in the leaves of plants, which has since been called 
somnus. It is an observation, indeed, as old as Pliny’s time, that the 
leaves of Trefoil assume an erect situation upon the coming of storms. 
The same is observable of our Wood Sorrel ; and Linnaeus adds, of 
almost all plants with declinated stamina. In the Trifolium pratense- 
album, or common white-flowered meadow trefoil, it is so obvious, 
that the common people in Sweden remark it, and prognosticate the 
coming of tempests and rain from it. 

The examples of sleeping plants instanced by Alpinus are but few. 
That author says that it was common to several Egyptian species, but 
specifies only the Acaciae, Abrus, Ahsus, Sesban, and the Tamarind- 
tree. Cornutus some time afterwards remarked this property in the 
Pseudo-Acacia Americana. From that time it has remained almost 
unnoticed till Linnaeus, ever attentive to Nature’s works, discovered 
that the same affair was transacted in many other plants ; and his 
observations have furnished us with numerous and obvious examples 
thereof. Mr. Miller mentions it in the “ Medicago Arborea,” Lin. 
Sp. ])1. 778 ; and w-e may add to the list two other common plants 
not mentioned by Linnaeus ; these are, the Phaseolus vulgaris, com- 
mon Kidney bean, and the Trifolium pratense purpuream majus or 
Clover grass ; in both which this nocturnal change is remarkably dis- 
played. Doubtless the same property exists in numberless other 
species ; and future observation will very probably confirm Dr, Hill’s 
sentiment, that “ no plant or tree is wholly unaffected by it.” 

It is now more than twenty years since Linnaeus first attended to 
this quality in plants. In his “Flora Lapponica,” when speaking of 
the Trifolium pratense album, as above mentioned, he remarks tliat 
the leaves of the Mimosa, Cassia, Bauhinin, Parkiusonia, Guilandina, 
and others in affinity with them, were subject to this change in the 
niglit-time : and he had then carried his observations so far, as to find 
that heat and cold were not the cause of this quality : since they were 
alike influenced by it when placed in stoves, where the temj^erature of 
the air was always the same. 

The merit of reviewing this subject is therefore due to the illustrious 
Swede, and the naturalist is greatly indebted to him for so far extend- 
ing his observations thereon. The revival of the subject has led the 
way to an explanation of its cause. This Linnaeus had left untouched. 
The honour of this discovery is due to our countryman, Dr. Hill, and 
his ingenious and elegant explanation of it demands applause. Every 
acquisition of knowledge in this way should be steadily pursued. The 
economy of Nature is ever worthy of our regard, and every step gained 
in the investigation of her principles may lead the way to great, though 
at present latent usefulness. 

The subject of Somnus plantarum cannot but be highly entertaining 
to the lovers of natural knowdedge ; and such, 1 apprehend, cannot he 
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less entertained with that faculty which Linnaeus calls Vigiliae florum, 
of which we shall give a brief account. 

Previous to our explanation of this affair, it is proper to observe, 
that the flowers of most plants after they are once opened, continue so 
night and day, until they drop off, or die away. Several others, which 
shut in the night-time, open in the morning, either sooner or later, 
according to their respective situation in the sun or shade, or as they 
are influenced by the manifest changes of the atmosphere. There are, 
however, another class of flowers which make the subject of these 
observations observe a more constant and uniform law in this par- 
ticular. These open and shut duly and constantly at certain and 
determinate hours, exclusive of any manifest changes in the atmo- 
sphere ; and this with so little variation in point of time, as to render 
the phenomenon well worth the observation of all whose taste leads 
them this way. 

This faculty in the flowers of plants is not altogether a new dis- 
covery ; but we are indebted to the same hand for additional observa- 
tions upon this head likewise. It is so manifest in one of our common 
English plants, the Tragopogon luteum, that our country-people long 
since called it, John go to bed at noon.*' Linnaeus’s observations have 
since extended to near fifty species, which are subject to this law. 
What we find principally upon this subject is in the “ Philosophia 
Botanica,” p. 273. We will enumerate these plants, and mention the 
time when the flowers open and shut, that those who have opportunity 
and inclination may gratify themselves, and probably at the same time 
extend this branch of botanic knowledge still further. 

It is proper to observe, that as these observations were made by 
Linnaeus, in the academical garden at Upsal, whoever repeats them in 
this country will very probably find that the difference of climate will 
occasion a variation in point of time ; at least this will obtain in some 
species, as our own observations have taught us ; in others, the time 
has corresponded very exactly with the account he has given us. 

Whether this faculty has any connection with the great article of 
fecundation in the economy of flowers, 1 cannot determine ; in the 
meantime, it is not improbable. Future and repeated observations 
and well adapted experiments will tend to illustrate this matter, and it 
may lead the way to a full explanation of the cause. 

1. Anagallis Jlore Phcenicece (Anagallis arvensis). — The male Pim- 
pernel. — The flowers of this plant open about eight o’clock in the 
morning, and never close till past noon. This plant is common in 
kitchen gardens and in corn-fields, and flowers in June, and continues 
in flower three months. 

2. Anagallis ccerulea (S> n., A. monelli). — Blue-flowered Pimpernel, 
with narrow leaves. The flowers of this plant observe nearly the same 
time in opening and shutting as the foregoing. 

3. Convolvulus peregrinus (Syn.,C. tri-colour). — Little blue Convol- 
vulus or Bindweed. — This opens its flowers between the hours of five 
and six in the morning, and shuts them in the afternoon. 

4. Phalangivm parvo flvre ramosim. Branched Spiderwort, with a 
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small flower. — These open about seven in the morning, and close 
between the hours of three and four in the afternoon. 

o. ruhrum (Syn., Hemerocalljs fulvus). — The Day Lily. — 

The flowers open about five in tb^ morning, and shut at seven or eight 
in the evening. 

6. Plantago aquatica minor (Syn., Alisma ranunculoides). — The 
lesser water Plantain.— During its flowering-time only opens its flowers 
each day about noon. 

7. CoLryophyllua Syhestris proUfera (Syn., Dianthus prolifera). — 
Proliferous Pjuk. — The flowers expand about eight in the morning, 
and close again about ope in the afternoon. 

8. Spergula purpurea (Syn., Arenaria rubra). — Purple Spurrey. — 
These expand between nine and ten in the morning, and close between 
two and three in the afternoon. This little plant is common among 
the com in sandy soil, and flowers in June. 

9. Portulacca latifolia saliva (Syn., Portulacca oleracea). — Common 
Purslain.— Opens its flowers about nine or ten in the morning, and 
closes them again in about an hour’s time. 

- 10. Fieoides Africana (Syn., Mesembryanthemum chrystallinum). — 
Diamond Fieoides, or Ice plant. — The flowers of this plant open at 
nine or ten, and close at three or four in the afternoon. 

11. Fieoides Africana harbatum (Syn., Mesembryanthemum barba- 
tum). — I’he flowers expand at seven or eight in the morning, and close 
about two in the afternoon. 

12. Fieoides NeapoUtana (Syn., Mesembryanthemum nodiflorum). 
Ihe flowers of this plant open at ten or eleven in the morning, and 
close at three in the afternoon, 

13. Mesembryanthemum Unguiforme. — Fieoides, with a tongue- 
shaped leaf. — These open at seven or eiglit in the morning, and are 
closed about three in the afternoon. 

14. Nympheea Alba. — White Water Lily, — This plant grows in 
rivers, ponds, and ditches, and the flowers lie upon the surface of the 
water. At their time of expansion, which is about seven in the morn- 
ing, the stalk is erected, and the flower more elevated above the sur- 
face. In this situation it continues till about four in the afternoon, 
when the flower sinks to the surface of the water, and closes again. 

15. Papaver erraticum nudicaule.—WM Poppy, with a naked stalk, 
and a yellow, sweet-smelling flower. It opens at five in the morning, 
and closes at seven in the evening. 

16. Alyssoides incanum (Syn., Alyssum sinuatum). - Hoary Mad- 
wort, with sinuate leaves.— The flowers of this plant expand between 
the hours of six and eight in the morning, and close at four in the 
afternoon. 

17. Abutilun repens (Syn., Malva Caroliniana).— Creeping Indian 
Mallow, with leaves like the Vervain mallow, and a flesh-coloured 
flower. These open at nine or ten in the morning, and close at one in 
the afternoon. 

18. Tragopogon luteum (Syn., T. pratense).— Yellow Goat’s-beard, 
or Go to bed at Noon. — The latter of these names was given to this 
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plant long since, on account of this remarkable property. The flowers 
open in general about three or four o’clock, and plpse again about nipe 
or ten in the morning. These dowers will perform their vigili^^ if Bet in 
a phial of water within doors, for several mornings successively ; and 
I have sometimes observed them to be quite closed from their utmost 
state of expansion in less than a quarter of an hour. It flowers in June. 

19. Tragopopon gramineus (Syn., T. hybridium). — Rose-coloured 
GoatVbeard. — These open between five and six in the morning, and 
close about eleven. 

20. Sonchus tingitanus (Syn., Scorzonera tingitana). — African Sow- 
thistle, with a poppy leaf.— This pl^nt opens its flowers between 
four and six in the morning, and clqaes them again in about three 
hours. 

21. Sonchus repens (Syn., S. arvensis). — Tree Sowthistle. — These 
flowers expand about six or seven, and close between eleven and 
twelve in the forenoon. This is common in corn-fields, and flowers in 
June, July, and August. 

22. Sonchus Icevis (Syn., S. oleraceus). — Smooth or upright Sow- 
thistle, or Hare’s Lettuce. — These open about five in the morning, and 
close again at eleven or twelve. 

23. Sonchus cceruleus (Syn., S. Alpinus). — Blue-flowered • mountain 
Sowthistle. — These open about seven, and close about noon. 

24. Sonchus tricuhitans (Syn., 8. palustris). — The greatest marsh- 
tree Sowthistle. — It expands its flowers about six or seven, and closes 
them about two in the afternoon. 

2o. Lactuca sativa, — Garden Lettuce. — Opens its flowers about 
seven, and closes them about ten in the forenoon. 

26. Dens leonis (Syn., Leontodon taraxicum). — Dandelion. — It 
expands at five or six, and closes at eight or nine in the forenoon. 
This flow’ers early in the spring and again in the autumn. 

27. Dens leonis hirsutus (Syn., Leontodon hispidum).^ Rough 
Dandelion, or Dandelion Hawkweed. — This plant opens its flower 
about four in the morning, and keeps expanded till three in the after- 
noon ; flowering in May. 

28. Hieracium minus (Syn., Leontodon autumnale). — Hawkweed or 
Yellow Devil’s-bit. — The flowers open about seven, and keep in an 
expanded state till about three in the afternoon. It flowers in July 
and August. 

29. Pilosella repens (Syn., Hieracium pilosella). — Common creeping 
Mouse-ear. — Opens about eight in the morning, and closes about two 
in the afternoon. Very common on dry pastures, flowering iu June 
and July. 

30. Hieracium murornm. — Golden Langwort. — The flowers of this 
expand about six or seven, and close about two in the afternoon, upon 
old walls ; flowering in June and July. 

31. Hieracium angustifolium , (Syn., H. umbellatum). — Narrow- 
leaved bushy Hawkweed. — The flowers of this species expand ^bout 
six in the morning, and remain open till five in the afternoon. 

32. Hieracium latifolium (Syn., H. sabandum). — Broad-leaved, 
bushy Hawkweed. These flowers are in their expanded state from 
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about seven in the morning till about one or two in the afternoon. In 
woods, flowering in June and July. 

33. Hieracium montannm (Syii., H. paludosuni), — Succory-leaved 
Hawkweed. — The flowers expand about six in the uiorning, and close 
about five in the afternoon. 

34. Hieracium luteiim glabrum (Syn., Crepis tectoruni). — Smooth 
succory Hawkweed. — The flowers of this plant expand about four in 
the morning, and close about noon. 

35. Hieracium Jlpinum. — Mountain Hawkweed. — These open 
about five or six, and close at eleven in the forenoon. 

36. Hieracium devtis-leonis (Syn., Crepis rubra). — Hawkweed of 
Apulia, with flesli- coloured flower. — The flowers remain in their ex- 
panded state from six or seven in the morning, till one or two in the 
afternoon. 

37. Hieracium ectriodes (Syn., Picrisechioides). — On banks, about 
hedges, and about the borders of fields, flowering in August. These 
expand about four or five in the morning, and never close before noon ; 
sometimes they remain open till nine at night. 

38. Hieracium Alpinum latifoUum (Syn., Hypochaeris maculata). — 
Broad-leaved Hungarian Hawkweed. — These flow^ers are in their 
vigilating state from six in the morning till four in the afternoon. 

39. Hieracium ramosum (Syn., Hypochaeris Achyrophorus). — This 
plant opens its flowers about seven or eight in the morning, and closes 
them about two in the afternoon. 

40. Hieracium minus dentis leonis (Syn., Hypochaeris glabra).— 
These expand about nine in the morning, and close about twelve or 
one o’clock. 

41. Hieracium falcaium alternum. — The flowers open at five or six, 
and close between the hours of ten and one, 

42. Hedypnois annua (Syn,, Hyoseris Hedypnois^. — The flowers 
open at seven or eight, and close again at two in the afternoon, 

43. Hieracium monianum (Syn., Lapsana chondrilloides.) — Moun- 
tain Hawkweed. — The flowers are in their expanded or vigilating state 
from five or six in the morning till about ten, 

44. Cichorevm /S'y/i7eA7re(Syn., Cichoreum Intybus. — Wild Succory. 
" — On the borders of fields, flowering in August and September. The 
flowers open about eight in the forenoon, and keep expanded till about 
four in the afternoon. 

45. Calendula arvensis (Syn., C. officinalis).— Wild Marigold. — 
The flowers expand IVorn nine in the mornirg till three in the after- 
noon. 

46. Calendula fo/m dentalis (Syn., C. j)liiviulis).— Marigold, with 
cut leaves. — I'lie flowers expand from seven in tlie morning till three 
or four in the afternoon. Linnaeus observes of this plant, that if its 
flowers do not expand about the usual time in the morning, it will 
almost assuredly rain that day; with this restriction indeed, that the 
plant is not aflected by thunder showers. 

47. Sonchus pedunculis squamatis (Syn., Lactuca salicifolia). — Of 
this plant it is remarked, that whenever the flowers are in the expanded 
state in the nightrtime, the following day generally proves rainy\ 
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{Continued from page 55.) 

BY MP. JAMKS MAYOR, OARDflNKR TO R. LtSTRR, R8Q., CASSIA I.ODGR, OVRR 

CHESHIRE. 

Lobelia gracilis. This is a very pretty and particularly useful 
plant, both in summer and winter. It is admirably adapted for the 
edfjin^s of beds, but certainly not cultivated so generally as it 
deserves. It has been sufficiently long in this country to have become 
perfectly w'ell known, having been introduced since about the year 
1801. The flowers of this plant, w^e must admit, are small, yet the 
quantity (as it is a free floweret) amply compensate for their diminu- 
tiveness. It thrives well in a mixture of sandy peat and leaf mould. 
To flower this in winter involves a trifling amount of labour or atten- 
tion. This, added to other recommendations, would appear sufficient 
to raise it high in the estimation of all loyers of flowers ; yet, strange 
as it does undoubtedly appear, it is, comparatively speaking, greatly 
neglected. The mode of raising and preparing this plant for winter is 
with us as follows : — In spring, the seeds are sown in pairs, the com- 
post being as above ; they are put into some moderate hot-bed, w’here 
they remain until the plants have attained a height of about two 
inches, when they are put singly into five-inch pots, then plunged in 
some border to remain over summer, wheivit will be advisable to shift 
each plant into a larger-sized pot, or one just sufficient to inclose the 
whole of the roots ; then shaded, until the plant or plants survive the 
disturbance contingent upon their removal ; after which they are 
removed to the house prepared for their reception, and in which it is 
supposed they will exhibit their beautiful blue flowers. This, like 
other plants at this season, must be judiciously supplied with water ; 
this however may appear superfluous, having noticed the necessity of 
carefully w^atering before ; but we are so perfectly aware of the perni- 
cious influence of too copious applications of water, that we hope our 
recapitulation may be pardoned. 

CupHEA PLATYCENTRA, Cuphea^ from Kuphos, curved, form of cap- 
sule. This plant is too well known to require us to enter into the 
minutiae of the thing ; we shall therefore confine ourselves to a few 
remarks relative to its requirements previous to, and when subject to 
the winter treatment. 

Anything tending to favour economy is, under most circumstances, 
gladly taken advantage of, but particularly in gardening matters ; we 
think, however, and with good reason too, that the following method 
of preparing and forcing this plant will admit of no further economiz- 
ing, having, as we believe, been reduced to the lowest possible scale. 
We will suppose that the plants in spring are nice healthy-looking 
stuff (if we may be allowed an expression common with the gardening 
fraternity), occupying five-inch pots ; they are planted out into some 
bed or border, as circumstances determine, where they remain over 
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summer; during, this time, if the weather should be hot and dry, 
copious applications of water should he made, not only as a preventive 
against the injurious effects of drought, but to encourage strong 
growth, w'hich we find most suitable for our purposes in winter. In 
autumn, as we become apprehensive of the return of frosty we lift the 
plants with as much soil as will, under the circumstances, adhere to 
the roots, and convey them expeditiously to the potting-shed, and there 
put into pots ; the size of the latter being determined by the dimen- 
sions of the ball. The compost used is equal portions of sand, leaf 
mould, and loam. Particular attention to drainage is requisite. We 
allow the plants to remain a few days in the shed, and then they are 
transferred to their place of destination, to enliven the scene with 
their beautiful flowers. 

C, STRIGULOSA may be treated as the above ; but the flowers of the 
latter are by no means so generally admired as the former, conse- 
quently not so frequently cultivated either as a bedder, or for forcing ; 
but both are extremely subservient, particularly where variety is 
wanted. 

Ageratum Mexicanum. This very useful plant is, as its name 
implies, a native of Mexico, from whence it was introduced about the 
year 1822. It is considered an annual, and one deserving as much 
attention as any that we are acquainted with. Its merits as a hedder 
cannot be too highly commended, and as a plant calculated to be of 
infinite service in winter, we have already had sufficient proof. How- 
ever, as taste varies, we had better confine our encomiums, and pro- 
ceed with our observations relative to its culture, which will not only 
be more acceptable, but of greater advantage than all the commenda- 
tions we could advance. 

Cuttings taken from the plants, preserved through winter, strike 
readily in spring inserted in sand round the edges of pots ; and when 
rooted, they are potted into five-inch pots, the compost being equal 
parts of loam, peat, and sand. (Lifting being entirely out of the 
question, unless a little for the surface of the cutting pots.) As soon 
as the ball becomes sufficiently matted that the plants may with safety 
be shifted, they are put into about eight-inch pots, and then plunged 
for the remainder of the season in some border, but where they will 
not be liable to be drawn or become one-sided. The shoots must be 
kept pinche^i, to prevent the plants from getting leggy. Towards the 
middle of September they are lifted and potted, according to the direc- 
tions given for the final shift of the Lobelia, Shade for a few days, 
at the end of which the plants may with safety be introduced into the 
house prepared for them, where they will soon begin to show flower, 
and ultimately, if due attention to the supply of air and water be 
paid, we do not hesitate to say that a profuse and successful bloom will 
assuredly follow. 


{To be continued,) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE P^ONY. 

BY A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN IN SOMERSET, 

“ There might ye see the pseonv spread wide.** — C owfer. 

The growing grandeur of the Pj5ony Flower, which is so attractive 
even in our rustic gardens, seems to make it to reign Empress over 
the floral tribe of humble parterres, and to possess a dignity which 
forbids the youthful hand to pluck it ; and yet how few of the young 
admirers of Nature’s gayest ornaments have not desired to possess a 
full-blown Paeony to embellish their juvenile garden : 

“ Scenes of my youth ! ye stand array’d 
In thought before my longing eye — 

In all the change of sun and shade 
I see the vi8ion*d landscape lie.’** 

Ill the emblematical language of flowers, the Paeony is given as a 
representative of bashful shame. Antiquity celebrates the virtues of 
the Paeony amongst the wonders of the vegetable creation. Fable 
gives us its origin, iEsculapius its properties, and superstition ranks it 
amongst miraculous plants, assuring us that demons will fly the spot 
where it grows, and that even a small piece of the root worn round 
the neck is sufficient to protect the wearer from enchantments. 

Pliny mentions the Pa:ony as one of the first known plants, and 
that it was so named in compliment to P^eon, a famous physician of 
antiquity, who, it is said, cured the wounds received during the Trojan 
war with the aid of this plant ; and from him skilful physicians are 
often called P.eonii, and on the same account those plants which are 
serviceable in medicine are called Pceonice herbce. 

The ancient writers, who transformed simple facts into fabulous 
histories, for the purpose of deifying favourite mortals, relate that 
Pofon, who was a pupil of the great ^sculapius, first received the 
Pajony on Mount Olympus, from the hands of the mother of Apollo, 
with which he cured Plato of a wound be had received from Hercules ; 
but this cure created so much jealousy in the breast of JEsculapius, 
that he secretly caused the death of Pajon. Plato, however, retaining 
a grateful sense of his service, changed him into the flower, which ever 
after bore his name, except amongst the Italians and Spaniards of 
modern days, who, in defiance of antiquity, have presumed to name it 
Mountain- Rose, because some of its species grow naturally in the 
mountainous parts of their countries. Pliny also mentions that it was 
called Pentoboran, and Glycisides by some ; but these names seem to 
have been dropped. 

The Pceonia corallina is claimed by England as one of its natives, 
and Gerard informs us, that it grew wild in his day, on a rabbit warren, 
in the parish of Southfleet, in Kent ; and this was called the male 
Paeony, and is the kind the root of which has been so highly extolled 
in medicine. P. officinalis, the superb Double crimson Paeony of our 
gardens, is a native of Switzerland, as also of the Alps, and has been 
in England ever since 1560, nearly three Jiundred years. We now, 
however, have an immense number of other species and varieties. 
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upwards of one hundred, which are too numeroqs to describe in this 
communication ; but shall be sent for the next month’s Number. My 
principal object now is, to bring to the notice of the readers hereof the 
P^EONiA Moutan ; or, Chinese tree Pceony. The Chinese have been, 
from time immemorial, celebrated for their love of flowers, and atten- 
tion to their cultivation, prior even to the existence of the Babylonian 
Gardens. That we did not sooner possess, in England, the superb 
tree Pceony of China^ may have been owing to the vulgar prejudice 
which /orr»er/y existed, of treating all singular relations as “Travel- 
lers* Stories for it was fully described as long back as two hundred 
years ; viz., 1654, when the first embassy which the Dutch East India 
Company made to China returned to Europe, The account of it was 
published in London (from a Dutch work), in 1669, and the following 
extract is from Nievhoft”s description : 

“ There are several rare and well-scented flowers, which grow in 
these parts of China, that are unknown in Europe. In the province of 
Suchew^ near to Changking^ grow certain flowers called Meutang 
(Montan), in high esteem amongst them, and therefore called the King 
OF Flowers. It is said to have been cultivated in China upwards of 
1,400 years. It differs very little in fashion from the European Rose, 
but is much larger, and spreads its leaves further abroad ; it far sur- 
passes the Rose in beauty, but falls short in richness of scent ; it has 
no thorns or prickles, is generally of a white colour, mingled with a 
little purple j yet there are some that are yellow and red. This flower 
grows upon a bush, and is carefully cherished and planted in all 
gardens belonging to the Grandees, for one of the most choice 
flowers.** 

The Chinese writers differ in their accounts with regard to the origin 
of^this shrub, some attributing it to a particular process of culture, by 
which the common herbaceous Paeony has been converted into this 
magnificent shrub, which is said to reach the height of ten to twelve 
feet in the province of Loyang, where the soil and climate is particu- 
larly favourable to it. Others of the Chinese authors tell us, and per- 
haps with more correctness, that the Moutan was first discovered grow- 
ing among the mountains in Northern China, whence it was brought 
into the southern provinces, and there cultivated with the same mania 
as Tulips have been in Europe, some of the choice varieties of the 
Moutan having been sold in China for one hundred ounces of gold. 

When these plants were first introduced into France, M. Noisette, a 
nurseryman in Paris, sold them from 1,500 to 2,000 francs each. The 
number of varieties now existing in our European gardens of these 
Paeonies amount to about one hundred ; a list I will supply, nearly all 
of which T have seen in bloom, some of them being most extraordinarily 
superb. 

In a catalogue I obtained from Standish and Noble, of Bagshot 
Nursery, I observe that they have recently received some fine varieties; 
and they state, “ Of the many remarkable plants imported by us from 
China, these, if judged by the size and beauty of their flowers, are 
among the most attractive. In the magnitude of their individual 



Some of the light-coloured ones have the bases of their petals deeply 
stained with red or purple. Most of the flowers are very double, some 
semi-double. In shape many are finely cupped ; more resemble the 
finest formed rose ; and others have anemone flowers. Of the last- 
named, a white and a deep red are fine examples. In size, too, they 
are remarkable ; some of the flowers produced last season on small 
plants measured eight, ten, and twelve inches across. 

Propagation. — I have tried the following methods with much suc- 
cess. When the Paeonies are budding^ about February, a ring of bark, 
about one-sixteenth of an inch wide, was cut out all round the stem, 
above and below each bud in the stem or stems to be operated upon. 
The sap being thus obstructed, the branches were bent down flat, and 
buried in the ground, only leaving the leading shoot at the end above 
the ground. These shoots were secured to the place by a hooked peg 
or two, and occasionally water was given to keep the soil moist. In 
about six months, nearly every separate piece of the shoot had struck 
root ; I then had them potted, and placed in a cool frame for the first 
winter, and afterwards planted out in the open ground, or kept in 
pots, as desirable. The following are the methods of propagation 
which the Chinese adopt, with surprising success; we are informed, 
not more than one in a hundred ever fails. 

By Seeds. — These are often obtained very perfect, and to some 
extent seedlings are raised, sowing them in pots, and transplanting 
into the open ground to bloom ; but this is not so generally practised 
as are the following methods. 

By Suckers. — When suckers are produced by an old plant, the 
earth is carefully removed from about its roots, which are laid bare till 
the whole of the union of the sucker with the parent root is un- 
covered. They are then separated, but the wound of the old plant is 
suffered to remain exposed for a day or tw'o till its surface dries ; dry 
earth is then placed* about it, and care is taken that no moisture is 
applied for the space of a fortnight afterwards. The young sucker is 
enwrapped in fresh leaves, in w'hich state it is kept till the lower end 
becomes shrivelled, and so much contracted, that the two opposite 
sides touch each other. It is then planted in rich earth, which is 
rather dry than otherwise, and kept well shaded till it has rooted ; care 
being taken to guard it from frost. 

By Splitting. — When the operation of splitting the stem is per- 
formed, an old plant is selected, and its stem is regularly slit into four or 
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six equal portions, from the top to the very bottom among the roots ; the 
divisions of the stem are kept apart until the wounds begin to dry, 
when the middle of the stem is filled with a sort of plaster, made with 
mortar and rich earth, among which is mixed fat and a small quantity 
of sulphur. The plant so prepared is suffered to remain till the 
autumn, when each division is fit to be separated, with the portion of 
the root belonging to it. 

Grafting is practised on the roots of the more common Moutans ; 
when this is attempted, the root of the stock is laid bare during some 
weeks, to the depth of three or four inches ; just before the autumn 
shoot is made, the earth is again heaped about the root, and soon after- 
wards, when the sap appears in full motion, the operation is performed. 
This is done in the way we call crown grafting. A kind of clay made 
with rich mould, formed into a sort of mortar with the expressed juice 
of Herbaceous Paeony roots, is then applied about the scion and stock. 
The plant is afterwards shaded from the sun, and protected from frost 
during winter ; and when the spring arrives, it is left to take its 
chance. If the scion ever pushes, all danger of losing it is past. 


FLORA OF MADEIRA AND ST. VINCENT. 

Wk reached Madeira on the morning of May 21 st. I intended to 
devote the few days of our stay to the study of the indigenous plants, 
but the uncertainty of our departure did not allow of distant excur- 
sions, and obliged me to limit myself to the vicinity of Funchal, I 
took iinmediately a walk along the south-eastern coast with Mr. Lowe, 
who kindly pointed out the habitat of many indigenous species, 
amongst which were chiefly Mathiola Maderensis, Sideroxylon Mar- 
mulanay &c. On Saturday, 22nd, 1 was early on horseback, towards 
the Ribiera Frio ; where the choicest native plants are to be found. 
The road crossed Mount Church, where the barren precipices are at 
first covered with Spartium scoparium^ higher up with Laurus and 
Erica, and then especially with the magnificent Vaccinium Maderense. 
On the summit it was dreadfully cold, with fog, sometimes like rain. 
The valley was filled with mist, clearing occasionally, just enough to 
see^ the Laurus-trees that hung down from the surrounding steeps. 
This Laurus, several interesting Ferns, and a few other plants, were* 
owing to the bad weather, the unexpectedly small prpduce of this trip! 
On the succeeding Sunday I chiefly visited the gardens about the 
town. The singularly favourable situation of Funchal, enjoying, in 
consequence o£^ the protection afforded by the surrounding mountains 
against cold winds, an invariably moderate temperature, has been fre- 
quently dwelt upon. I had plenty of opportunity to observe this ; for 
during my stay the weather was constantly fine and warm, with, at the 
utmost, a gentle shower ; but once beyond the mountains, I expe- 
rienced the most furious winds, and the valleys were filled with th^k 
mists, loaded with as much moisture as heavy rains. Later in the 
season the weather is said to be fine and clear. The valley of 
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Funchal receives several rivulets, and had not at this time any defi- 
ciency of water. ChestnuUtrees abound in the valleys, and the lower 
declivities are frequently covered with patches of Pines, To the 
gardens at Funchal the -prevailing state of the atmosphere is highly 
genial, and they command splendid prospects towards the town and 
bay. One really may fancy oneself in the East when walking, and 
still more when riding between these gardens, which are enclosed with 
stone walls, over which it is easy to observe the numerous edges of 
roses full of bloom. The singular spectacle of the union of Bananas 
and Pine~apples with our European fruit-trees has been frequently 
noticed, and is particularly attractive to any new-comer. Horticulture, 
from what I sould see, was chiefly practised for profit’s sake ; though 
in several gardens there were some choice plants, w'hich struck, on 
account of their finer growth, the European traveller who had hitherto 
seen them only in the greenhouse or stove. Large Dracaenas were 
rare. Whether this tree still occurs in an uncultivated state I know 
not : no one collects the Gum-dragon^ except as a curiosity. Dr. 
Renton showed me some fine Coffee-trees, covered with fruit, of which 
the qualtity is said to be good. He regretted that instead of 
Festuca Donax, the Bamboo was not more generally grown, as it 
succeeds so well. 

On Monday and Tuesday I made excursions in the valley called 
the Corral, and to the great waterfall, which yielded me, besides the 
common plants of Madeira, a few rare ones; viz.. Ranunculus grandi- 
Horus^ Sempervivum species, Sinapidendron fructescens, Bystropogon 
punctatus, Bupleurum salicifolium, Physalis puhescens, &c. According 
to my experience, the flora of Madeira is of a thoroughly South* 
European character ; only a very few plants, chiefly Draccena, 
pointing out any extra European mixture. I do not speak of the 
neighbourhood of Funchal ; a botanic garden there, established with 
proper judgment, would lead to very useful results. A novice in 
travelling revels in the southern forms here first offered to his view. 

Of two individual plants I will only here observe, that the indi- 
genous Parietaria is that known as P, diffusa. Of Cassia, I only saw 
Cassia hicapsularis, the true species flowering, but not in fruit 
during my stay. Cassia ruscifolia, which is indigenous according to 
Jacquin, in Madeira, certainly does not grow in the island, as I was 
informed, and that Cassia accidentalis exists only in a single garden. 
The history of these species remains therefore still obscure. 

We left Madeira May 25th, and on June 3rd were off St. Vincent, 
Cape de Verd Islands. Sailing along the high cliffs of the western 
coast of St. Vincent, I looked anxiously for some traces of vegetation, 
but only distinguished far oflT a few shrubs, and it was dark ere we 
anchored at Porto Grande. I hastened the next morning early on 
deck, impatient to survey for the first time an entirely tropical 
vegetation. The back of the bay is sandy and flat, with a few cottages 
on the north-east side : beyond the shore rise hills overtopped in the 
distance by mountains. I could clearly descry two main valleys, 
reaching far inland, and exhibiting the same white sand as the beach. 
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Every place was burnt up and bare of vegetation, except a few shrubs 
in one of the valleys, whither I directed my first walk, and found these 
were Tamerix Senegalensisy a shrub mostly six or seven feet high, but 
sometimes a small tree, being the only plant, I might almost say the 
only object which in these valleys affords any shadow. After a search 
of four hours, climbing several hills, and crossing as many valleys, 1 
only met . with two plants, the same Tm.arix^ and a low shrub-like 
Lahiata {Lavendula formosa ?\ almost dried up, with a few leaves and 
blossoms just opening. I found subsequently that this plant spreads 
over the whole island. The Great Desert cannot exhibit a more 
desolate aspect than this part of St. Vincent ; yet the soil ought to 
be fertile, for it is a conglomerate of large and small bits of basalt, in 
a loamy and chalky soil, closely covered in many places with dried 
grass, forming natural hay, and furnishing scanty fodder to cattle and 
goats when they have not the Tamarix to nibble at. This soil only 
wants water; and we may guess, from these remnants of its vegetation, 
how fertile it must be, when supplied during the brief rainy season 
with some moisture, from August to the beginning of October. To 
the above mentioned plants of the plain 1 can add very few more. 
A small Euphorbia, perhaps prostrata or serpyllifolia, but appearing 
new to me, a few littoral plants, especially Zygophyllmn Album, and 
on the shore Cassia obovata, just then in bloom and fruit, extending 
far up the mountains. This scanty harvest induced me to explore the 
higher regions for more botanical treasures ; but even there I found 
the same barrenness. The mountain chain rising frequently to 1,500 
feet, only afforded me a dozen species on its northern declivity. 

Of the difference between the lower and mountain vegetation I can 
hardly speak ; but it seemed clear that many plants, flourishing on the 
mountain, did also grow in the lower country, though now dried 
up. — “ Journal of the Niger Expedition,’* by Dr. Vogrl. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Drainage of Plants grovtn in Pots. — The general laws which 
regulate the vegetable economy are applicable alike to plants grown in 
the open ground, and to those cultivated in pots : the vegetative prin- 
ciple is never changed or altered, either in plants subjected to artificial 
treatment, or in those which may be said to occupy a more natural 
position. In accordance with this theory there is a trite saying, that 
plants, when grown in pots, should be treated in all essential parti- 
culars like those grown in the open ground ; or, in other words, that 
the gardener should do in a pot what the farmer practises in a field ; 
and since the system of drainage effects astonishing results in agricul- 
ture, it is not unreasonable to expect similar advantages from its appli- 
cation to the purposes of horticulture. But the operation of draining 
a pot requires to be performed with a perfect understanding as to the 
mode in which it is likely to have a beneficial effect. When only a 
piece of a broken potsherd, or any other substance, is placed over the 
hole at the bottom of the pot which is being drained, the percolation 
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and escape of superabundant moisture will, in all likelihood, be pre- 
vented by the pressure of the soil around it ; the water will lodge at 
the bottom of the pot, and the roots of the plant will suffer, owing to 
the free circulation of air being impeded. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to infer that, besides the principal crock that covers the hole,, other or 
additional materials are necessary. In the first place, the crock should 
be placed so that it does not lie flat over the hole ; for, when lying po- 
sitively flat, it is very apt to stop up the passage of the water. When the 
crock has been properly placed, it should be covered with a quantity 
of small pieces of brick, broken pots, angular stones of any kind, or 
similar materials ; above this superstructure, which may range from an 
inch to two inches in depth, should be placed a layer of the same kind 
of materials, broken considerably smaller, so that the soil, when placed 
in the pot, may not choke up the interstices of the under layer, or even 
fill them too much in being pressed or shaken down. It is now well 
known that pieces of bricks and bits of charcoal, from their porous 
texture, act in the manner of a sponge for the azote, which is so essen- 
tial to the nourishment of plants. Such substances become, in fact, 
by their physical action and chemical properties, an actual manure for 
plants. By means of them the soil in the pot is aerated, and the 
water passing rapidly off, the plant must, of consequence, be under the 
best condition to secure its health. 

It may be readily conceived that if, in this under layer of drainage 
materials, there was placed a physical body constituted so as to operate 
in a three-fold manner: to retain one of the elements of the air, the 
most useful to vegetation ; to allow the air to penetrate the mass of 
soil ; and to facilitate the proper passage of the water from the roots 
— and which, at the same time, by gradual decomposition, incessantly 
transmitted from below fresh nourishment to the roots — a substance 
possessing these advantages would certainly be the most suitable to be 
used in the cultivation of plants in pots. Where great progress has 
been made in the cultivation of the soil, we see that not only is the 
ground traversed with drains and properly aerated ; but it is also ma- 
nured with substances which, by their gradual decomposition, minister 
to the daily requirements of the plants grown. Are similar results not 
attainable with plants cultivated in pots ? We cannot hazard a nega- 
tive reply to such a question. Some cultivators have adopted the 
system of draining the pots by means of broken or crushed bones, 
which, having the same absorbing qualities as the pieces of brick, even 
in a higher degree, are still more susceptible of gradual decomposition, 
especially after they have been treated with sulphuric acid weakened 
by winter. The bones thus throw off or disengage a portion of ammo- 
niacal gas, and furnish a quantity of sulphate and calcareous phosphate, 
all of which are essential to the nourishment of plants. Even for* 
plants which admit only of being grown in pi at, the beneficial eflPects 
of broken bones as drainage have been fully proved to be considerable 
and decided. 




niHE pits and greenhouses now offer the parterre their winter*storcd 
r X plvits, wiiich are already commencing their growth, and are eager to 

breathe the pure air. Caution must, however, be exercised in being pre- 
pared for occasioned /r^lSf with some protecium at nights in case of need. If your plans 
are not yet fully arranged as to bedding out, &c., lose no time ; particular attention should 
be paid with contrasting the colours to give a good effect A flower-garden may be richly 
furnished with plants, but be very ineffective if the colours are badly arranged. For pro- 
ducing a brilliant effect in masses, reject party-coloured flowers ; only use pure and decided 
colours, such as scarlet, pure white, deep purple, bright yellow, &c. ; those which are in 
close affinity kill each other. Take care not to mix plants which are of doubtfnl duration, 
when in bloom, with those of a more permanent character, remembering always that the 
beauty of a formal flower-garden depends upon its being in all its details a perfect work of 
art, in which no blemish should occur. There must be high keeping, symmetry, judicious 
ar^ngement of colours (traceable to fixed principles), or it will not form a satisfactory 
whole. This should be particularly attended to. Many persons plant their stock so thinly, 
that their beds are not covered till late in the season; we advise (hick planting, both for 
speedy and permanent effect. 

When annuals are required for late flowering, they may yet be sown ; and hardy 
annuals that have come up too numerously should be thinned out, so as to retain but 
enough to be vigorous. Tender annuals, raised in pots or frames, should be taken, with as 
much soil to the roots as possible, and after the middle of the month be planted out. 
After all planting is done, the next o{)erations will be training and pegging down the 
plants ; this is a most important process towards having well -furnished beds. Climbing 
plants will now require training from time to time, aceording to their growth. 

Florists’ Flowers. — Amongst these we may class the Antirridnum ; many of the 
kinds now in cultivation are exceedingly pretty, and deserve to be grown. Now is the 
best time to plant them out. Carnations and Picotees aie by this time in their blooming 
pots : and as they advance in growth, attention will be necessary to stick and tie them up 
iteatly. Stir up the surface-soil of the pots, and add a dressing of mixed loam and well- 
decayed dung. Cinerarias, — As these go out of bloom cut down the stems, which will 
induce an abundance of shoots for increase, and turn them out into the open ground, where 
they are partially shaded. Dahlias. — The last week in the month is as early as it is safe 
to commence planting out. The young plants will be greatly strengthened by repotting 
them into larger pots, giving all the favourable air possible, in order to have them hardy 
H hen turned out. Fuchsias. — Repot and trim all the plants required for specimens; 
encourage their growth by frequently syringing them over head. Pansies. — Cuttings put 
in last month may now be planted in a shady bed, for summer blooming. A good watering 
in dry weather will be necessary. Such as are grown in pots, for show, require particular 
attention, and by thinning out the aide shoots, much finer blooms may be had. Pinks, — 
As the blooming steins advance they will require thinning out. The more robust and 
very double kinds should have two or three stems left. Ranunculuses. — If dry weather 
continues, water must be liberally supplied ; apply it between the roots and not over the 
foliage, and use rain-water if possible, preferring evening for the operation. Tulips. — The 
top cloth should at once be got on, and never let the sun reach the flowers after they show 
colour, but give all the air possible. 


IN THE FORCING FRAME. 

Continue to strike cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, and pot off such as are 
struck. Plants intended to be flowering specimens for the greenhouse, such as Achi- 
menes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., should be grown here, and brought forward as rapidly as 
practicable. What are termed greenhouse annuals, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Salpiglossis, 
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Rh^anthe, Tbunbergim, &c., should bo got on qntckly, A stimig ftimiilatiiig loU, 
copious witorings, sod ample pot-room, together with bottom heat, are inseparable necessa- 
ries to their successful cultivation. 

. . . ZHTfiB aRBBNHOI7SB,*e. 

A free ventilation is of importance, and by closing with a humid atmosphere early in 
the evening, a vigorous growth will be best^womoted. Give liberal shifts to such |dants 
as now require it before the roots become matted ; much injury is often done by deferring 
until a general shifting. Camellias, such as have formed their flower-buds, should be 
placed in a sheltered and shady situation out of doors. Rricas should have the ends of 
their shoots pinched off, to render them bushy and spreading. Climbing plants should be 
neatly tied as they advance in growth, and abundance of flowers will be the result. 
Shrubby plants of weak growtli, and which naturally make long frail shoots, are much 
improved by bending down the branches, and fixing them to a wire attached to the rim of 
the pot ; in this manner the nakedness of the plant at its base is hidden, and the check 
imposed on the ascent of sap will induce an increased supply of shoots. Azaleas, when 
done blooming, promote their growth, 

PefarpowuiiM.--Nevor allow the planta to flag, or the bottom leaves will turn yellow, 
and the plants then become naked. Put cow, horse, and sheep dung in equal parts, with a 
sprinkling of quick lime, into a tub, and to one peck of these add five gallons of rain, or 
other soft water. When taking it for use, draw it off clear, and give the plants a watering 
twice a week. Give air freely, shut up early, and syriuge the plants overhead three times 
a week, till the flowers expand. Fumigate to keep down green fly. 

Watering. — See the entire ball is made moist. A few holes made by means of an 
iron pin down through the ball will admit water into the interior. 
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Preserving Antirrhinums through Winter and early part op Spring. — 
Many of the readers hereof no doubt have had to suffer the loss of a quantity of these 
plants during winter and spring. I have noticed that a considerable number of self-sown 
plants upon the top of an old broad brick wall always escaped injury, however severe the 
iVost was, which 1 supposed was in consequence of being kept rather dry at the roots, as 
well as the tops being preserved from the effects of too much damp air, 

I strike cuttings in pots about July and August, when the young shoots are about half 
ri|iened, cover with a bell-glass, and the pots plunged up to the rim in a spent hotbed, 
shading them from the mid-day sun. They soon root, and then are potted off into small 
sixties, three or four in a pot. The pots get filled with roots before winter ; I then place 
them in a frame upon a wood-barred trellis flooring, which is six inches from the ground. 
The frame is placed upon a brick, laid flat, at each corner, and thus a sufficient draft of 
air is admitted among the plants, and they are kept from the injurious effects of damp, 
and the roots are kept duly dry enough. I give all possible air in dry weather, and if con- 
tinuous wet weather, I have the lights raised six or more inches, to preserve from too 
much wet, as well as give all necessary air. 

I used to lose three parts or more of my plants during the above-named seasons, whether 
I kept the plants in large pots or the open ground ; they used generally to perish in March 
or the beginning of April. Since 1 kept them in small pots, as above described, I do not 
recollect losing one plant. Early in April I separate the plants, pot singly into laiger 
ones, or plant in the open ground, as circumstances require — J. J. Ashmore, Afan- 
chester. 


Concrete Walks. — Observing in some recent Numbers of this Magazine the details 
of the formation of walks, as well as subsequent inquiries being made for additional 
information, 1 am induced to forward the particulars of an excellent method which I have 
adopted. It is not only well adapted for forming admirable walks, but also for its 
cheapness, which latter is of importance in the saving of materials, especially so where 
they can only be obtained but at a considerable expense. We bad a considerable extent 
of walks which required a better surface, and as gravel was fourpeuce per bushel, it was 
necessary we should be economical, and make as thin a coat do as possible, so as to be 
effectual. A friend of mine, a gardener, had constructed several miles by the following 
plan ; and having seen it succeed so well in all respects, 1 resolved to pursue the same 
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method last year, and now the walks are OTerything that can be desired* I had the old 
surface of the walks, to the depth of two inches or so, loosened, and then formed properly, 
BO as to duly incline from the centre to the sides, and then the surface made tolerably 
smooth. This being done, I pursued- the following plan, as given me by my friend, being 
the result of his own practice. He states, I ob^ned coarse gravel at a cheaper rate^ as 
well as some excellent grey lime, which we got delivered at eleven shillings per chaldron. 
To two-thirds of the gravel was added one-thiid of quick-lime, to which sufficient water 
was added to render the mass, when well mixed together, to a half liquid ^state, so that it 
would just remain in the barrow whilst removing it to the walk. About two inches and 
a half of this in depth was spread over the walk, and smoothed evenly over, when the 
materials had become sufficiently . dry to bear a person without the foot sinking therein; 
hut before it set hard a lightish roller was passed over it a few times, which produced an 
even face, so that water could not remain upon it. After being thoroughly dry, about an 
inch of fine gravel was laid oyer the entire walk, which was well rolled and made 
smooth. This process effects a great saving of the best material, and much better walks 
are the result than those constructed in the usual way ; for whilst concrete walks remain 
unaffected by frost, worms, or deep-rooting weeds, other walks that bad been previously 
formed with brick rubbish as a foundation, and three or four inches of gravel on the 
surface, have been puffed up by the frost, and the surface of the walks are disfigured by 
the mounds cast up by worms. As water will not pass through the concrete, a suitable 
proportion of side drains must be provided. Fresh burnt lime must bo used, and the 
grey is preferable to the white.” So far my friend’s instructions were attended to, and I 
find the top coat of fine gravel can be readily loosened without in the least disturbing the 
concrete, so that a new surface may be effected as often as desirable, and be kept in a neat 
and clean condition, free from weeds or moss. — J. Jackson, Elms House. 

Inga pulcherrima. — This is a very neat shrubby plant, with Acacia-like foliage, and 
is easily formed into a bush by occasional stopping of the leading shoots. Tlio flowers 
are in tassel-liku clusters, of a brilliant scarlet colour, and produced abundantly wlicn the 
plant is duly attended to. The flowers are produced on the wood of the previous yearns 
ffrowih, so that the plant must not be cut in any other time but as soon as the bloom is 
ever, then prune in and repot ; get well ripened wood during summer and autumn ; and if 
plants are put in a forcing-house or stove in October or November, they will bloom by 
Christmas or January, and others brought in in succession will bloom accordingly, so that 
their very beautiful flowers may be had as ornaments for the stove, greenhouse, or sitting- 
room from December to July, or later, by suitable treatment. It is easily grown, 
flourishes in equal parts of leaf mould, good loam, and fibry peat, with a mixture of 
silvery sand, and a fiee drainage. 1 grow it in the greenhouse or pit-frame at all times, 
except when put into the forcing-house or stove to bring out the blossoms. It is a hand- 
some plant at all times, especially when in bloom, and merits a place in every collection of 
that class of plants. — William Ross, Belle Fue, Liverpool. 

Thb Mount OF Roses, a erVeriZa;* coZo7/7iacZc, is fast assuming its fairy-like form and 
proportions in the grounds of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It is situated on an 
elevated mound, and is approached by six winding paths, which meet in an inner circle 
that is forty-eight feet in diameter, within a colonnade formed of 120 columns. Around 
the circle are twelve arches, thirty-one feet in height and sixteen in width. One of these 
arches spans each of the walks leading into the promenade, and there is one arch between 
every two walks. The spaces between the twi lvc arches arc filled up with smaller arches, 
the columns supporting which arc placed eight fert apart. There is a delightful walk, 
sixteen feet wide, round the entire colonnade, amid roses of numerous colours, diflusing a 
delicious perfume. The space between the walks, which radiate towards the centre, are 
covered with turf, on which seats will be placed. Shelter from rain will be provided 
heneatli the corrugated iron roofs of the circular arches, round the lattice-work of which 
roses are trained. 

New Holland Plants in general, as Gastrolobiuras, Pimeleas, Boronias, Dilwynias, 
&c., flourisli best in a compost, as follows : — The weaker-growing kinds is a rich turfy, 
fibry peat, well broken by tl>e hand (not sifted), intermixed with roughish silver sand and 
gritly sand, a liberal sprinkling, and to have a free drainage. The more vigorous-growing 
to have in addition to the above a sixth of good mellow fresh loam. A liberal sprinkling 
of bits of charcoal to both the kinds of plants are very beneficial. — A Londo.n Prac- 
titioner. 
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“ Where’er I cast my wondering eyes around 
The God I seek, in every object’s found; 
Pursuing Thee, the verdant fields I pass, 

And read Thy name in every blade of grass ; 
Beauty complete, aud majesty divine, 

In all Tliy works, ador’d Creator, shine ! ” 

Mrs. E. Rowe. 
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WELLINGTONIA GIGA N TEA. 

Tnii=j most magnificent hardy evergreen, Coniferous Tree, from Cali- 
fornia, has, as many of our readers are already acijuainted with, bi^en 
recently introduced into England by Messrs. Veitcb, Their excellent 
collector of plants, Mr. William Lobb, who lately returned to England, 
has furnished the following txecount of this stu])eudous tree: 

“ This inagnificeiit evergreen tree, Iroin its extraordinarj" height 
and large dimensions, may be termed the monarch of the Californian 
forest. It inhabits a solitary district on the elevated slope.s of tlic 
Sierra Nivada, near the head waters of the Stanislau and San Anto- 
nio rivers, in hit. 38° N., long% 120° 10' W., at an elevation of 5,000 
feet from the level of the sea. From 80 to 90 trees exist, all within tlic 
circuit of a mile, and these varying from 2^0 feet to 320 feet in heh/hf 
and from 10 to 20 feet in diameter. Their manner of growth is much 
like Sequoia (Taxodiqin) sempervirens, some are solitary, some are in 
pairs, while some, and not nnfrequently, stand tliree and four together. 
A tree recently felled measured about 300 feet in lengthy with a diameter, 
including bark, 29 feet 2 inches^ at 5 feet from the givund; at \8 feet 
from the ground it was 14 feet 0 inches through; at \00 feet from the 
ground, W feet; and at 200 feet from the ground^ b feet 5 inches, 'Ihe 
bflrk is of a pale cinnamon brown, and from 12' to 15 inches in thickness. 
The branchlets are round, somewhat pendant, and resembling a Cypress 
or Juniper. The leaves arc pale grass green ; those of the young tre^s 
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are spreading, with a sharp acuminate point. The cones are about 2^ 
inches long, and 2 inches across at the thickest part. The trunk of the 
tree in question was perfectly solid, from the sap wood to the centre ; 
and judging from the number of concentric rings, its age has been esti- 
mated at 3000 years. The wood is light, soft, and of a reddish colour, 
like redwood or Taxodiuin sempervirens. Of this vegetable monster, 
21 feet of the bark, from the lower part of the trunk, have been put in 
the natural form in San Francisco for exhibition ; it there forms a 
S])acious carpeted room, and contains a piano with seats for AO persons. 
On one occasion 140 children were admitted without inconvenience/’ 

The tree is quite hardy, and will endure, it is supposed, our winters 
without injury, in any part of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Lobb brought a living plant of it, as well as dry sf)eciraens of 
its wood, bark, cones, branches, and seeds, the latter having been sown, 
Mr. Veitch, of the Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, has a consi- 
rable number of young plants, which will be sent out to order as soon 
as they are sufficiently established. 

What a valuable acquisition is this monstrous, heantiful evergreen 
tree to this country ! and no doubt it will become the principal vege~ 
table ornament in every park, city, town, village, and hamlet throughout 
the country. 

A1 must agree, at least in our o^^^l country, at the very appropriate 
name it bears to commemorate the greatest of modern heroes, Wel- 
lington. Aroliitcctural statues in honour of renowned warriors have 
been reared, and others are in course of erection, in the populous places 
of our country, but at no very remote age these perishable materials 
will fail : yet the Wellingtonia gigantea Monuments w\\\ in each 
successive age increase in grandeur to a period which we shall not at- 
tempt to define, whilst the estimate of the age of those w hich Mr. Lobb 
discovered is, as above- stated, three thousand years. 

Messrs. Veitch are highly entitled to the thanks of the public for 
their zealous, but expensive^ efforts to enrich this country with the noble 
as well as beautiful plants of other climes. The best method of testify- 
ing to them of our thanks will be to purchase extensivejy of them what 
they so liberally have imported. This wc think our countrymen in 
general will be disposed to do. 


NOTES ON NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Angrcecum pertusum. — The Perforated. A stove orchid, which 
is a native of Africa, and bloomed first in England with Messrs. Lod- 
diges, and now in the collection at the Royal Gardens, Kew\ It is of 
rather small size. The spike of flowers, drooping, is about five inches 
long, formed of numerous small greenish -white flowers, tinged at the 
end with yellow. (Figured in BoU Mag.^ 4782.) 

Barkeria elegans. a stove orchid from Mexico, introduced by 
G. Barker, Esq., of Springfield in England. Tlie flowers are produced 
in loose racemes, four or five in each. Each blossom two inc/ics across. 
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petals and sepals large, spreading, white tinged with bluish inside, and 
delicate lilac-purple outside. Lip white with deep rose-coloured large 
blotches; and the column white, dotted with purple, and stained with 
yellow. The flowers are very handsome. It is in the collection at 
Messrs, Jackson of Kingston. (Figured in Bot, Mag.^ 4784.) 

Desfontainia bpinosa. Natural order probably Solanacece, but its 
appearance is very different from any other of that order we have seen. 
It is a stiff, erect-growing shrub, with glossy, holly-like foliage, each leaf 
being nearly three inches long. The flowers are in form like those of 
a Corroea^ two inches long, drooping, of a fine scarlet colour, lipped 
with rich yellow. The plant blooms freely, and its flowers are very 
handsome. Mr. Lobb discovered it in Valdivifi, South America, and 
sent it to Messrs. Veitch’s, where it has bloomed. It merits a place in 
every greenhouse. (Figured in Bot. Mag,^ 4781 ) 

Imantophyllum miniatum. a very superb flowering Amarylli- 
daceous plant, which has been imported from Natal, in South Africa, 
by Messrs, Backhouse, of the York Nursery, where, in the greenhouse^ 
it bloomed last year. It is nearly allied to the Clioias. The leaves 
are long, and two inches broad, The flower stem rises about a foot 
high, supporting an umbel of twelve to fijieeu flowers. Each blossom 
having a foot-stalk about three inches long. A separate blossom, of six 
petals, when fully expanded, is about four inches across. Tlie flowers 
expand about two at a time daily, or in two days or longer periods, 
but remain so long in bloom as to Ibrm, along with the others also ex- 
panded, a fine head for from two weeks to a month, according to tem- 
perature. Messrs. Backhouse state : Our old plant has for the last 
two years produced fresh leaves and a flower stem about every four 
months. It has sent off several suckers.” The corollas are deciduous, 
as in Clivia^ to which 1 tliink the plant certainly nearer than to Valloia, 
The flowers are of a brick-red, with the lower portion of the petals of 
a yellow tinge. It merits a place in every greenhouse. (Figured in 
BoU Mag,, 4783.) 

ScHEERiA mexicana Ccerulescens. — (Synoiiyme, Achimenes 
Scherii.) The plant is as robust, and the flowers as large, as those of 
Achimenes grandiflora. The present plant, it appears, is very distinct 
from the Scheerii Mexicana, whose stems, and veins of the leaves, are 
deeply tinged with purple, whilst those of the Scheeria Mexicana 
cwrulesans are entirely green. The flowers of the former too are of a 
purple colour with a white throat, and those of the latter are blue with 
a tinge of red. The blossoms much resemble those of a line-shaped 
Gloxinia, very handsome. They merit a place in every collection. , 

Azalea indica vittata. The flowers are large, white- streaked, 
with lavcndar, purple, and a tinge of yellow on the upj>er segments, 
spotted with red, very handsome. (Figured in Mr. Van Houtte’s 
Flore des Serres.) 

Azalea indica vittata punctata. Flowers lai-ge, white, beauti- 
fully streaked and spotted with rosy-lilac, very handsome. (Figured in 
Mr. Van Houtte’s Flore des Serres.) 

Azalea indica striata formosissima. Flowtrs large, which. 
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good form and substance, white flaked and spotted with light pur})le ; 
very Iiandsome. (In Mr. Veitch’s collection.) 

Azalea indica symmetey. A beautiful salmon- pink, of exquisite 
form, neai’ly fiUinij up a complete circle, and of good substance. One 
of tiie very best. 

Azalea indica. — Beauty of Europe. It has the habit of A, vorie- 
gatcu Flowers fine shape, flesh colour, with a white margin, beautifully 
spotted and striped with carmine. 

Azalea indica Gledstanesii Formosa. Flowers good form and 
substance, “white, with cherry-coloured streaks, very pretty. 

Azalia indica Gledstanesii excelsa. Violet and rose, fine 
form. 

Azalea indica .Iuliana. Fine crimson, excellent form. 

Azalea indica Ciielsonii. Fine orange-scarlet, excellent form. 

Azalea indica ascendens. A bright red, flne form and substance. 

Salvia ianthina. This Salvia has the luibit of Srihia splendcim, 
and blooms very freely. The corolla, calyx, and bracts, are of a rich 
pniple violet colour, and are strikingly-handsome. Each blossom is 
about two inches long. They are produced in large, terminal, long- 
spiked heads, and make a flne contrast with the other species. (Fi- 
gured in Plore des Serres.) 

Begonia miniata. A compact bushy plant, of the habit of B, fuch- 
siodes, bearing large drooping racemes of salmon -orange coloured 
flowers. Very pretty. 

Canna Warscitwiczii. a compact growing plant, blooming freely 
through winter. The flowers are a rich crimson colour. 

Echites Pellerii. a comptict growing plant, blooming very 
freely. The flowers are of a beautiful yellow’ colour. 

Gloxinia leonine Van Houite. Flower very distinct and hand- 
some, a delicate pink with white centre, and the white extends all 
round the throat, also of good form. 

Gloxinia white rKKFECTioN. It has the habit of a Sinnwgia,, 
with deep green glossy leaves, and pure white flow ers, blooming for 
several successive months. 

Lagerstr^emia indica rosea, a dwarf bushy plant, blooming in 
profusion. The flow^ers are borne in large branching })aniclcs, drooj)- 
ing, of a beautiful rosy-pink colour. Ought to be in every stove and 
warm greenhouse. 

Passiflora Decaibniana. It belongs to the P. quadrangularis 
section. Flower very large, petals a rich lilac-purple ; centre blue and 
w'hite. It blooms freely through winter. A valuable acquisition. 

Beaufortia purpurea, a compact, neat shrubby j)lant, with 
Acacia-like neat foliage, bearing a profusion of tassel-like thread- 
formed flowers, of a bright crimson colour. Merits a place in every 
greenhouse. 

PiLLWYNiA OIKNABARINA. A neat evergreen shrubby plant, bear- 
ing a profusion of vermilion-coloured pea-shaped flowers, very pretty. 

Dillwynia 8CABRUM. A neat evergreen shrub, produced in pro- 
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fusion its clusters of pea-shaped flowers, of a rich scarlet, edged with 
bright yellow. A very handsome species, and deserves a place in every 
greenhouse. 

Hydrangea iiortensis flore-pleno. No doubt every reader 
hereof has admired the noble Hydrangea of our houses and gardens. 
There now exists a double blossomed variety, wliich has been raised on 
the continent, and plants can now be h^ in our own country. Its 
flowers too may probably be changed to blue, as is the case with the 
old s])ccies. 

Eeacuis miniata grandiflora. It is more robust, bushy grow- 
ing plant than E, miniata^ and the flowers are much larger; tube 
bright crimson, tipped with pure white, very superior to the E, 
miniata. 

Epiphyllum trancatum, variety Snowit. The plant is dwarf 
and spreading, blooms profusely. The flowers are of a bright shining 
purj)le. It is a charming winter-blooming plant, and ought to be in 
every greenhouse. 

Eriostemon pulciiella. a small, neat growing greenhouse shrub, 
very distinct ; flowers white. 

Gampiiolobium album, a dwarf compact-growing plant, with 
flowers of a creamy-white. Very distinct and handsome. 

Hovea Berensii. The foliage, as well as the flowers, are larger than 
H. Celsii ; the blossoms are of a rich blue colour, very fine. 

Passifi.ORA Benottii. An hybrid between P, ccendea and quad^ 
ravgularis. Petals of a beautiful fleshy pink and green, with the cen- 
tre blue Very handsome, and ought to be in every greenhouse, either 
to train at large, or grown in a pot, and trained to a wire frame work. 

Veronica JSi’ECIosa Variegata. A very pretty variegated variety. 

Hedal’oma TULii’iFERA. — (Genetylis tulipifera of some.) Mr. 
Drummond discovered this pretty, shrubby plant in Australia. It has 
somewhat the appearance of a Beaufortia decussata, or Pimelea decus- 
sata. The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, drooping, 
greenish -white enps^ each about an inch and a half deep, stained with 
dull red, and at the base passing into leaves, but the read flowers stand 
in a crowd within the base of the citp^ w^hich is an involucre. Each 
flower is inclosed by two scales, the upjier half of which is stained with 
rich crimson. Mr. Drummond stated that the flowers hung like bells, 
or reversed tulips, at the ends of the under branches. Mr. Backhouse, 
of York Nursery, we believe, first introduced this fine plant into this 
country. The following are very pretty haidy herbaceous plants, now 
in bloom : — 

Pentstemon nitida. It is a dwarf spreading plant, with shining green 
foliage. The floral stems rise about nine inches high, one-half of which 
is composed of flowers. They are produced in close whorls, of a fine 
bright blue, and in profusion. It merits a place in every flower gar- 
den. 

Cheiranthus ociiroleuca. A spreading plant, the floral stems 
rising about six inches high. The flowers are produced in profusion in 
short spikes, in the manner of a wallflower ; they are of bright lemon 
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colour. It merits a place in every flower garden. Where an edging 
for a flower bed is required at this season of the year, these two plants 
are well adapted for the purpose. 

Saxifragra granulata pleno, — A spreading plant. The floral 
stems rise about nine inches, bearing fine heads of pure white, doifhk 
flowers. It is alike pretty in patclies on the borders, in pots, or on a 
rock work. Blooms in profusion. 

Geum intermedium. The floral stems rise to a foot or more high. 
The flowers are of a rich golden yellow, each blossom in form like those 
of a Potentilla, about two inches across. It is very handsome, bloom- 
ing freely. 

Valeriana cleorea. — A spreading bushy dwarf plant. The 
floral stems rise about a foot high, and the blossoms are borne in fine 
branchy heads, when in bud of a bright pink, and white when expanded. 
It blooms profusely, very neat and pretty, 

PoLEMONiUM IliCHARDSONii. — A Spreading, compact ])lant, with 
pretty tansy-like foliage. Tlie floral stems rise a foot or more high. 
The blossoms are larger than those of the P. reptans, of a lighter blue, 
and in profusion. 

Viola cucullata. — A vigorous, bushy plant. The flowers are 
produced on stalks ten inches long, of a rich blue-purple, with a white 
eye. Each blossom is an inch and a half jicross. 

PcEONiA TENUIFOLIA FLORE-PLExo. — The foliage is very neat, 
somewhat fennel-like, but more compact. Tlic floral stems rise about 
fifteen inches high, each bearing a large and very double flower, of a 
rich crimson colour. It merits a place in every flower garden, being 
very pretty. 

Ajuga REPxaxs VAKiEOATED. — A very pretty plant. It Idooms as 
freely as the wild species, and its numerous spikes of fine blue flowers 
in contrast with the green and yellow variegation of the leaves is sin- 
gularly handsome. It is a spreading bushy })lant, the floral stems 
about six inches high. 


THE DOUBLE BLOSSOMED PRIMROSE. 

By Elizabeth Rectory, Near IIeigate, Surrey. 

For many years these pretty lowly spring ornaments have been pots 
of mine, and rank high in my estimation ; as also do the single flow- 
ered of both our fields and gardens, and I fully enter into the spirit of 
our poets when they pay extra honours to these sweet flowers. 

The poems of Clare arc as thickly strewn with Primroses, as are 
some of the woods near to my residence, which arc cai’iicted by them. 
I'he two following passages are from the Village Minstrel ; — 

“ Oh! who can speak his joys when spring’s young morn 
From wood and pasture open’d on liis view; 

When tender green buds blush upon the thorn, 

And the first primrose dips its leaves in dew ? 
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And while he pluck’d the primrose in its pride. 

He ponder’d o’er its bloom ’tween joy and pain ; 

And a rude sonnet in its praise he tried, 

Where Nature’s simple way the aid of art supplied.’ 

In another poem, after describing the village children rambling over 
the fields in search of flowers, he continues : — 

“ I did the same in April time, 

And spoilt the daisy’s earliest prime ; 

Robbed every Primrose-root I met, 

And oft-times got the root to set; 

And joyful home each nosegay bore, 

And felt — as I shall feel no more.” 


The following douhlv kinds form my present collection, amounting to 
about one hundred plants : — Double crimson, white, j^urjde, straw 
colour, rose, deep yellow, pink, buff, lilac, aud red, — each being very 
double and most distinct. I am fully assured if the entire of them 
were seen when in in my flower garden, as presented to view 

from the breakfast-room, in a sunny spring morning, they would not 
fail to j)lease every lover of flowers. 

I grow them in pots ^ as it admits of affording thorn more readily the 
neccssari/ protection in winter, and because the delicacy and beauty of 
their flowers render it desirable that they may be placed in a position 
where these qualities may be duly appreciated and admired. I plunge 
the pots, covering them with soil, in the various positions in rny flower- 
beds, so as to gi\'e the finest effect in contrast of colours. The most 
])articular points in their culture arc, first, the soil in which they are 
planted ; and secondly, the situation afibrded them during the summer. 
The soil in which they appear to thrive most permanently should be 
composed of ecjual parts of sandy turfy loam, and well reduced leaf 
mould, to which a portion of sharp sand may advantageously be added. 
This should be prepared some time before it is required, and frequently 
turned over and well blended together : the situation which they ab- 
solutely require in summer is a cool border, where they may receive 
the morning sun before it becomes powerful, but be protected from it 
during the hottest part of the day ; in such a situation they should be 
planted out in^spring, as soon as they have done flowering, in the pre- 
pared soil already recommended. Water during dry weather should 
be copiously administered in the evening, or after the heat of the sun 
is somewhat declined, continuing it as circumstances may appear desi- 
rable, until the summer growth of the plants is evidently matured. 
About the latter end of September they should be carefully taken up, 
and potted into wide shallow pot^^ of sufficient size not to cramp the 
roots, using the compost already recommended : the only further care 
they require is, to place them in a cold frame, where they will be just 
protected from frost, keeping them comparatively dry, and carefully 
watching that snails and slugs do not eat off the flower buds as they 
advance. It is scarcely necessary to say that light should, as much as 
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possible, he admitted, never keeping the frame covered in the day, ex- 
c^^ept during very severe frosts, and taking care to allow a free circula- 
tion of air in mild weather. 

I have a quantity of pots, whilst the plants are in bloom, in my sit- 
ting-room, where they flourish beautfully, and give a sweet cheerful- 
fulness to it. I also possess about a dozen pretty kinds of the single 
flowered, which adorn a border in the pleasure ground. 


CULTURE OF DAPHNE ODORA. 

By a Nobleman’s Gardener in Herts. 

Observing that one of your numerous subscribers requests to be in- 
formed of the best method of cultivating that much admired plant, the 
Daphne odora, and as it is now the blooming season with that de- 
servedly esteemed plant, I should advise your correspondent to pot tlie 
plant in peat and samhj loam^ or equal portions of peat and loam, wdth a 
little sand added, taking care first to drain the pot with plenty of drain - 
age, that the plant may not get vrater-logged, wdiich is very injurious to 
it. Particular care is reejuisite too not to let it get dry, for if it do(vs, 
it often proves fatal to the scent-ed flowers. I would advise keeping it 
in a heat of about 55 to 56 degrees, wdiich is quite w’arm enough. Tlie 
plant should stand in a wdndow^ where it can get plenty of air. If 
your correspondent has not any greenhouse or stove, it is very injurious 
to plunge it in as a shrub in a conservatory or in any ground, as it keep.s 
it too wet. 

Care should be taken not to over pot the plant, as it seems to thrive 
best if rather under potted. If your corres})oiidont follows this treat- 
numt, it will, I have no doubt, he attended with complete suc(m*ss. 

ith such attention we now have a splendid plant, blooming at every 
young shoot. 


FANCY PELARGONIUMS, AND CAPE PELARGONIUMS 
FOR BEDDING PURPOSES. 

By a Nobleman’s Flower Gardiner in Staffoii^siuue. 

Having very extensive Bowser gardens under my care, I am under the 
necessity cf providing as great a variety of plants as possible to fill 
upwards of two hundred flower beds, and a quantity of vases, &c I 
have therefore had recourse to try all likely plants for bedding iiurposos 
We had an immen.se stock of the scarlet geraniums (so called); I 
therefore tned every Fanq^ and 6^^ geranium I could procure in order 
to ascertain which would bloom freely and jmove suflicieritly showy for 
a bed, either an entire bed, or in a bed of mixed kinds ; and the result 
h^s been, by a proper course of treatment, these sections of Pelargo- 
niums are most charming bedders, and the singular varied Fern -like 
foliage of some, with the pretty sweet lemon-scented and others of that 
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class, as well as that of the general show class of Fancieg^ and the 2>ia- 
dematum family, produce a very good effect, and contrast, with the 
large-leaved scarlet class. The flowers too are so very different from 
the scarlet class, both in forms and colours, that they create a very 
pleasing interest in the flower garden. . 

In order to assist in promoting the general culture of this class of 
plants for bedding purposes, I beg to offer a few remarks for their pro- 
per management : — 

In the first place the plants must be duly prepared, for if this is not 
attended to especially the sweet-scented-leaved kinds, they will not be 
found to bloom so profusely and continuously, as they otherwise would 
be. 

The first requisite, then, is to stop the leads of the shoots late in the 
spring, so as to prevent tlieir blooming until they are planted in the 
open ground : for if you turn out plants which have been blooming for 
some time in the gi^eenhouse or pit frame, with the expectation that 
they will continue in bloom for any length of time, or with regularity, 
you will be much disappointed; but turn out young free- growing 
healthy plants into good soil, and they will realize every expectation. 
These kinds of Pelargoniums also recpiire good ground^ that is, it 
should be well drained, and the soil should be rich and open. If not 
naturally so, add leaf-mould and gritty sand to the soil, or take out the 
old soil to the deptli of 18 inches, and replace with prepared eompost of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Through the summer, especially if the 
weather be dry, water the bed oecasionaliy with weak manure water, 
observing however, at the same time, not to induce very luxuriant 
growth, or rather growth at the expense of flowers. The beds must be 
rather closely filled at first, so that they may soon form a com{)act mass, 
and not be seen as stragglers, by standing at a distance from each other. 
In this latter way the beds are quite unsightly, but well filled at first 
they compose an object of beauty and admiration. 

Tlie following are excellent sorts for bedding, blooming freely, 
showy, and liaving neat foliage. 

Fancy Class. Delicatn, — beautiful blush-lilac wdth a bright spot 
on iq»pe.r petals : a profuse bloomer. Annette, — white with rose spots: 
an abundant bloomer. Lady Flora Hastings, — white witli large dark 
s[)ots on upper petals. Statiaskii, — rich dark crimson velvet, with a 
light centre, and light margin : free bloomer. Carlotta Grisi, — violet 
and crimson ; profuse bloomer. Floribuuda, — white with bright rosy 
enmson on all the i)ctals ; an abundant bloomer. Triunq'hant,— -a 
bright crimson, with white centre ; a profuse bloomer. Perfection, — 
bright rose with white edging: an abundant bloomer. Pilot, — white, 
with a dark spot on the middle of each i)etal : a profuse bloomer. Mo- 
desto, — with large blotches of bright rose, and a white margin : an 
abundant bloomer. Gaiety, — a rich mulberry, with a white •margin : 
most profuse bloomer. Belle Marie, — a rich velvet, edged with crim- 
son: an abundant bloomer. Queen, Superb, — white with bright pinks 
free bloomer. Cleopatra, — wdiite with a rich blotch on each petal : a 
profuse bloomer. 

N 
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Sweet scented leaved. — Citrfodorum majus, — very fragrant, 
white with dark spot. Citriodorum purpureiim, C. violaceum, and C. 
roseuin: bloom freely, and are pretty. Prince of Orange, — neat habit, 
white with dark spot on upper petals : free bloomer, and continues all 
the summer. Odora punctata, — top petals narrow, lower ones rose, 
each petal having a crimson spot : free bloomer. Odora variegata, — 
its white and green foliage add to its beauty in contrast with the flowers. 
Prince of Orange variegata, — this is a very pretty, green and white 
leaved variety ; it contrasts very admirably with the green leaved one. 
Fair Emily, — it has a smallish oak-leaf like foliage, green with black 
veins : the flowers are rosy-blush with a crimson spot on upper petals, 
and a profuse bloomer. Fair Helen,— oak-leafi flower white with rosy 
crimson spot on upper petals : it must not ha^'e too rich a soil. 

Hybrid varieties, and Sundry Species. — Diadematum Sido- 
nium, — rosy-pink and crimson : very free bloomer and large flower. 
D. Sidonium variegatum, — ^leaves green with a cream-coloured margin : 
flowers rosy -purple. D Addisonii — deep scaidet : fine. D. Bijou, — 
top petals rosy carmine with a purple spot, lower ones with violet veins: 
centre of blossom white. D. Splendidum, — orange-carmine ground 
with large crimson blotches, and white centre. D. Coquette, — bright 
cherry, yvith. fine dark spot : centre white, tinged with riolet. D. Si- 
donium floribundum, — similar to the original ; blooming freely. D. 
Spinii, — a bright shaded rose and pink. All the above are beautiful, 
and form charming beds, having large flowers. Macbeth, — much like 
Purple Unique in appearance : flowers rich violet purple with white 
spots : free bloomer. Moore’s Victory, — j)retty foliage : flowers a rich 
scarlet with velvet spots : soil not to be too rich, but half fresh turfy 
loam and leaf mould, with white sand and a good drainage. Quercifo- 
lium — superbum, — pretty oak-leaf, white with rosy-red spots : blooms 
profusely. Dandy, — a very dwarj bushy plant, with neat, green, small 
leaves ; makes a neat edging about six inches high. 

Variegated leaved. — Dandy variegata, — leaves green with 
white margin : a j)retty plant for edging, or in a vase. Lady Ply- 
mouth, — leaves in form of the old Otter of Rose, scented, gi'een and 
white : very beautiful, and forms a neat dwarf plant. Latcripes vari- 
egata, or striped ivy-leaf, — green with white stripes : flowers white. 

I omit the variegated kinds of the Horse-shoe Geranium Class, (so 
called). These are known, and have long been in use for bedding. 
My object is to give the description of the others not generally known, 
to succeed well as bedders. The description of the best of the Cape 
Class 1 leave for next month’s number. 

THE EPACRIS. 

By Mr. James Murray, Gardener, Neath House, North Britain. 

Amongst the great improvements by raising hybrid plants, which 
has been realized during the last ten years, I think none have ex- 
ceeded that which have been effected (with hard-wooded plants) in 
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the genus Epacris. But a few years ago, we had a very limited number^ 
and now we possess, in species and varieties, upwards of one hundi*ed. 
In the nursery establishment, where I served seven years, and but 
recently left, we had ninety-three different kinds, and, since rny return 
into Great Britain, I find several other sorts, a valuable acquisition 
to our greenhouses, some of them in bloom during all the year, but 
especially are they ornamental during the winter when flowers are 
doubly valuable and interesting. In spring and the early part of 
summer they rank with the gayest, and though much improvement has 
been effected, I think it is far from completed. 

There is now wanting a number of rich and brilliant-coloured 
flowers in the way of imprensa. No doubt most of the readers know 
this lovely white blossomed plant with spikes of white flowers an ex- 
traordinary length. Now if we can obtain, and that can be done, 
some varieties with scarlet, orange, crimson, and purple blossoms, it 
will well rej)ay for the attention. Besides souie of the light-coloured 
summer flowering being impregnated with the brilliant rich coloured 
usually blooming in the winter and spring, we might have a number 
of splendid varieties for summer oimament. By inipregnating the white 
and pale coloured ones of the E. cainpanulata and E. hyacinthiflora 
with the high-coloured ones, we should be certain to have improved- 
coloured varieties of those lovely hell-shaped flowers. A great deal can 
be done in improvements, and 1 hope some of our amateur plant 
growers, who have spare time to attend to it,w^hilst practical gardeners 
in general have not, will turn their attention to the matter. To accom- 
plish everything desired in this respect will be a work of time, but w^e 
I>ossess the materials, and the attention would be the most interesting 
that an amateur plant- growler could undertake. Of all the pleasing 
parts of gardening, that of raising seedling varieties is the most exciting, 
for, from the time the seed becomes a tiny plant, until it arrives at 
blooming maturity, there is constant change ; at one time you think it 
will be like this, at another like that, and, as the day approaches for 
the opening of the first blossom, the excitement becomes more intense, 
and ‘‘hopes” which are buoyed up to-day, become “fears” to-morrow, 
while the Jirmlc will frequently show’ that those plants uponw hich W’c had 
pinned our faith are valueless, and that some apparently w’orthless 
“ w’ce thing, ’’ will prove the real California after all. One cardinal 
point in cross-breeding must never be lost sight of, and that is to 
improve the constitution of the plant at the same time that you improve 
the flower. 

In treatment, the Epacris require much the same as Heaths, that is, 
a good free 02)en peatg soil with plenty of grit and sand, liberal treatment 
during the gl owing season, and well ripening in the autumn to ensure 
bloom. In potting give plenty of drainage^ reduce the soil into a 
tolerablo fine broken state, and pot the plants firmly. The best place 
for the plants after potting is a tolerably close frame, but here they 
must have abundance of air wdien they get established. When selecting 
plants, take care that they are strong, bushy, and w’ell rooted, with the 
roots in a fresh vigorous state. Such plants may receive a liberal sliitl. 
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but, if they are at all stunted, a small shift will be preferable. Such 
kinds as impressa, cainpanulata, miniata, &c., require to be closely cat 
in after blooming^ so as get young vigorous wood from the centre, and 
this, if it is intended for blooming, should be allowed to grow at full 
length ; but, on the first formation of a young specimen^ the shoots must 
he stopped to form a bushy plant ; and hence bloom must be sacrificed 
for a season. When the plants are thoroughly established, to ensure 
their blooming properly tliey must be exposed to the full sun from the 
beginning of July until September ; in fact, they should be placed in 
an open part of the garden where both sun and air can act upon them 
on all sides. Thus treated, such kinds as grandiflora and miniata may 
be made to bloom regiihudy; and the more thoroughly the wood is 
matured, the brighter is the colour of the flowers likely to be. 

'Fhc following are the best kinds 1 have seen in bloo]ii since my 
return home in visiting the Royal Gardens and i)niK*i})al nurseries, 
Tln;y ought to be grown in every greenhouse : — 

Epacris mucronata, bell-shaped, snowy white, in heads. 

E. coceinea, tube one inch long, rich deep scarlet. 

E. albida, tube one inch, bell-shaped, pure white. 

E. hyaciiitheflora, three parts of an inch, bell-sluiped, a beautiful 
rosy-blush ; superb, 

K. alba-compacta, one inch long, wide tube, pure white ; fine. 

E. alba-cauipanulata-rosea, half an hich, bell-shaped, beautiful rose ; 
siqjerb. 

E. campanulata-rubra, sixe and form of last, but of rosy-red colour. 

E. limatis, one inch, bright pink, with white tip, 

E. sanguinea, one inch, <leep bl(»od-red ; line. 

E. nivea, half an inch, bell-shaped, white ; pretty. 

E. variabilis, half an inch, bell-slia[)ed, a heautilul pink. 

E. rubra grandiflora, half an inch, bell-shaped, in bud bright red, 
pretty [>ink when oi)eii. 

E. ternatus, one inch, pretty pink, with white tip. 

E. impressa, nearly one inch, a beautiful flesh-colour; neat and 
pretty. 

E miniata sjdendens, bright orange scarlet, pure wliito end. 

E. antuinoalis, one inch, vivid crimson ; showy. 

E. iiiicrophylla, white, in very long spike.s ; neat and pretty. 


REMARKS OxN EPIPHYLLUMS, CEREUS, ETC. 

By Mr. James Sawaud, North Britain. 

The culture of the Cactus order of plants 1 find divides into two or 
three distinct methods of treatment. For Cercus grandifloras, C. ser- 
pentiniis, and their allies, the rafters of a stove, and not the back wall 
(most frequently their station), is the most suitable trellis, where they 
can extend to a proper size to flower, and can have the full benefit of 
sun and air. The different species of Expiphyllum, Cenufs speciosissi- 
mus, and others of the order most nearly allied in habit, re(piire a richer 
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compost, more water, and an autumn ripening out of doors. The melon 
shaped Cacti want an airy situation, and every ray of sunshine our 
climate is capable of affording them. They all require thorough drainage 
great attenticn in watering, fiill exposure to light, and a hot and dry 
exposure, to ripen and fit them for flowering. 

A good mellow loam, white sand, and potshreds broken small, are 
the principal requisites for a compost for most of the Cactus Tribe, 
of plants, and manure of any kind must be sparingly used, except for 
the Epiphyllums, and other /ree growing and flowering sorts. But even 
with them perhaps an occasional watering with liquid manure would 
be preferable, as any crude manure in tlie compost would be liable to 
retain moisture too long, and retard their ripening in the autumn, A 
sufficient drainage of potshreds to secure the plants against the least 
chance of damp, and allow water to pass freely through, is of the -first 
importance, and, broken small and mixed with the compost, is of great 
use to the Melocacti and all the smaller species. Another point not 
suliiclcntly attended to is, to be very careful not to over|>ot even the 
strongest growing sorts. In fact, this is the besitting sin of many 
gardeners with almost every description of plant. 

When the Epiphyllums have done flowering, well thin out the least 
promising of the old and young wood, pot them into a good loamy 
compost, with less sand and more manure than for any of the other 
species, and set them into a moderately warm liouse until they begin to 
grow freely. An airy but warm greenhouse will soon be the fittest place 
for them, as, ifkeydtoo close, no wood of any strength will be produced. 
As soon as they arrive near their strongest growth, reduce their allow- 
ance of water gradually, and when they feel firm and have netirly done 
growing, put them out in a hot plac-^, exposed to as much sun and air 
as possible, but protect(Hl f ‘om wet. Tlioy will not shrivel for a long 
time, and tliose that do will be generally found to be deficient of a 
projier supply of roots, and not yiroperly n|>encd. Plants thus managed 
will be found to flower well, and can be forced or retarded so as to pro- 
duce their flowers for a considci*able length of time. 


TEEATMENT OE SPAEAXISES. 

Mr Rosier, Amateur Florist, of Terrington, in Herefordshire. 

The Sparaxis and Ixias are great favourites of mine, many of both 
families 1 grow, with a success which I have not seen equalled 
elsewhere, and I am certain if the readers hereof who do not at present 
cultivate these beautiful and sliowey blooming plants, did but see my 
display wihen in full bloom, comimsing flowers of almost every hue, 
tlmir cultivation would soon become far more general, and especially 
when the bulbs can bo obtained at so cheap a rate from Jersey and 
Guernsey ; also being so easy to mauage and requiring but a very 
trifling attention. 

Eor the present I shall direct attention to the treatment required 
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with the Sparaxises, and scarcely any thing is handsomer than their 
gay, expanded blossoms art^, arrayed in golden, scarlet, velvet, white, 
rose, green, pink, red, purple, and crimson colours. 

In our own country the greater part of the kinds I find w'ill grow 
well in a south border, planted about six inches deep, witiiin two or 
three inches of the wall ; or at the front of a greenhouse, conservatory, 
stove, &c. . The soil should be a sandy vegetable mould, as the frost 
is likely to affect the bulbs in \vinter. When planted in such a 
situation, however, a covering of dry leaves, sprinkled over with soil, 
that they may not be blown away, is found beneficial. AVhen so 
cultivated, they bloom much more vigorously than w hen grown in pots, 
and continue to bloom from May to August. I have seen them in 
some instances push flower-spikes to the height of three feet ; and in 
Guernsey I have been informed they have attained even four feet. 

When they are cultivated in pots, the compost should bo formed 
of a mixture of sandy loam, decayed leaves, and peat-soil, in equal 
proportions. The pots should have a very free drainage. 

The time of planting is October, the bulbs being inserted an inch 
deep ; immediately after they should be placed in a cool frame, as they 
only require protection from frost, till the pots are w^ell filled wi th 
roous, when they may be s(it on tae shelves of the greenhouse, and 
pro perly attended with water, &c. 

When they have <^’000 flowering, w’ater should gradually be withheld, 
the pots be placed w^here they wiU be kept dry, till tlie proper season 
for repotting, when the balls of eartli being carefully broken, the 
bulbs can be dressed without sustaining injury. By keeping the 
bulbs undisturbed in the pots as they had grown, they retain their 
firmness much better than if disturbed, and flower more vigorously 
than when disturbed as soon as tlie foliage decays. 

1 find them readily increased by offsets or seeds. The former may 
be taken off at the time of repotting- Seed should be sown early in 
spring, ill order to allow time to obtain good sized bulbs previously 
to autumn. 

The varieties have been greatly increased by hybridizing, witliin 
the last twelve years, and many very beautiful kinds been obtained. 
I have eighty six beautiful kinds, nearly all of my own raising. It 
has especially been attended to by cultivators of flowers in Guernsey, 
and any attention paid has been more than repaid by the valuablo 
productions they have obtained. 


ADVANTAGES OF DEPEIYING PLANTS OF THE SOFT 
WOODED CLASS OF THEIE EAELY FLO WEE-BUDS. 

By Me. James Smith, Gardener, at Westbrook House, Yorkshire. 

In an article on the double Chinese Primroses, 1 expressed a pro- 
bability of resuming my remarks on the above subject, to which you 
were pleased to invite me. In now reverting thereto, I must disclaim 
any pretensions to reducing such operations to a rule, and content 
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inyself bv an endeavour to awaked an inquiry that may add another 
link to the chain of culture, by which many flowering plants may be 
brought to exceed even their .present excellence. In my treatment 
of the above plants it was my aim to retard the production of 
-flowers until the plant shall have attained a luxuriance of growth 
sufficient to support the most ample display of blossom. In order 
to eftect this in any flowering plant, it will be necessary to check 
too early flowering by immediately removing every flower-bud 
that may appear until the greatest expansion of foliage be ensured. 
I fear this is too often neglected by amateurs, to whom only these 
remarks are addressed ; and the penalty of early pubescence is 
defective bloom, if not total abortiveneas. Permit me here to repeat 
the words of Mr. Joseph Hayward. It is remarked by Mr. Hayward, 
that “the leaves form the excretory organs of plants and trees, 
and whether the supply of food be great or small, a plant or 
tree cannot attain, nor sustain itself in, a perfect state of fructifi- 
cation until it is furnished with a surface of leaves duly proportioned 
to the sap supplied by the roots.” This axiom is so good, so essential 
to a high state of culture, and so desirable to be borne in mind by the 
horticulturist, that he should adopt it as his motto. Ample foliage 
before the production of flow^ers is the desideratum : let the cultivator 
then, by the strictest observation, seek the best means of promoting 
it ; he w ill generally find a vigorous growih adverse to the production 
of flow’ers, so long as such a state shall be sustained ; but it wdll act 
conversely when it shall have reached its maximum ; therefore, let 
him use his beat endeavours to promote luxuriance until the plant 
shall have attained its standard of perfection ; but if, during its pro- 
gress there should be an} disposition to dilate the incipient flower-bud 
let it be removed, and, if it be not in the nature of the plant to repro- 
duce blossom-buds the same season, it will be better to lose a year 
than to have a premature and puny blossom ; one plant well cultivated 
is worth any number badly grown. Some cultivators, in order to 
to effect a lofty growth, lop away all the under branches, so as to force 
the sap upwards. Better that the plant be allowed to follow, as far 
as may be, its natural habit, removing only such shoots as appear 
stunted or misplaced ; this w ill give girth to the stem, and preserve a 
more perfect symmetry. I will here instance the Fuchsia. If the 
taller sorts be so treated, and regularly stripped of their flow^er-buds, 
until they have made their desired growijh, they may be made to attain 
their greatest altitude with a pyramidal form, sustaining themselves 
without any support, their bottom branches sw^eeping the ground, the 
others rising branch over branch \ when clothed with their bright, 
crimson, pendulous blossoms, they present a picture of floral beauty. 
Many are the plants that present a stunted or straggling appearance 
that, by like treatment, might be caused to assume the same symme- 
try. The Dahlia, too, might, I think, be much improved in the 
quality of its blossom, whether for the border or as a show flower, if, 
insfead of the unsparing lopping away of its branches, these were 
carefully preserved, and the blossom-buds more fully displayed ; this is 
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borne out by the Chrysanthemum and many other plants, from which, 
in order to produce fine blooms, wc remove most of the flower-buds, 
wliile we scrupulously preserve every particle of foliage. I shall 
pass from this Leviathan of fioxeere to tlie more modest but cqiially 
well-known Wigiiionettc. liow to produce' the tree is, I beliiwo, 
generally understood ; but as it v^dll exemplify the 8ubj(‘ct, I will 
merely glance at the practise of depriving its leading shoot of its 
flower-bud ; it is again surmounted by another slioot, from whicli 
the flower is again displaced; the same routine goes on till the plant 
has reached the prescribed heigh, when it is allowed to shoot 
freely, and is clothed with its fragrant bloom. By a very similar 
treatment, the Verbenas may be made either to s])read with greater 
luxuriance on the ground, to trial over the vase , or to climb 
the trellis ; forany of these purposes we have only to persevere in 
remo^dng the flower-buds, from time to time as they arc produced, 
and new shoots will be emitted, elongating to a considerable extent, 
at the same time multiplying in number so as to cover a much greater 
space. If these be allowed to fall negligently over a vas(‘, or bo 
carefully entwined round a trellis, attached to a flower-pot, the efleet 
will be in either case exceedingly ornamental. The Anagallis, Petunia, 
Heliotrope, and various other plants, if subjected to a like training 
are capable of the same effect. The Heliotrope 1 once saw trained 
round a pillow in a greenhouse 12 feet liigh, clothed with flowers from 
nearly the bottom to the top. Thunbergias, Maurandias, llhodochitons, 
and the whole race of dwarf climbers, will be much improved in growtli 
by removing, as soon as visible, the early flower-buds. If the 
Balsam be allowed to expand its first jliish of Jloicer-huds, the blos- 
soms will neither be so large or so double as they will if the 
early buds be plucked off. This will create a more luxuriant develop^ 
merit of the plants and the succeeding buds will be produced all over 
the plant in the greatest abundance, covering it with a profusion 
of double flowers, very superior to wdiat would have been the tdl'cct 
if the plant had been allowed to expand its blossom while yet in its 
infant state. The Schizanthus and most annuals may be much improved 
by removing the first flower-buds. The cultivator will be amply 
repaid by sowing them (annuals) early in August, ])inching off any 
flowers that may be ])roduced the same year, and thus transf(Tring 
th(im to the biennial list. Lobelias, particularly Cardin.dis, fulgens, 
ignea and others of that sedion, ])y having the centre shoot j>iiiciied 
out, will produce a number of laterals, clothed witli elegant flow ers 
for nearly their whole length, instead of one long and almost flower- 
less stem. P(‘ntstempn gentianoides and others, Campanula p}ra- 
midalis, and a variety of the like plants, are subject to the same 
remark. The Erysimum Perofliskianum is a striking instance of this 
treatment ; if left to flower its centre shoot, although the novel color, 
under any treatment, renders it pretty, it will, nevertheless, have a 
stragghng appearance; but let this be pinched out, and the con- 
sequent radiation of slioots will display a dense patch of rich and 
dazzling flowers. Many bulbs, as Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., after having 
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been grown in rooms, in glasses and flower-pots, are reduced to a state 
of great degeneracy ; if these be planted in the free soil, and deprived 
of the languid flowers that will be produced the succeeding year, the 
bulbs will be invigorated, and thus prepared to flow^er well every al- 
ternate year, so long as this treatment be continued. To enumerate 
all tlu^ flowering plants that might be improved by a judicious removal 
of the early flower-buds would be a recapitulation of nearly the whole 
vocabulary of ])lants. Tlius having redeemed my promises and respon- 
ded to your invitation, I trust I have said enough to induce inquiry, 
and feel assured that investigation will lead to a more general practice 
of depriving plants of their premature flower-buds. 


BIENNIAL AND ANNUAL STOCKS. 

By M«. CiiAHLKS Walker, of Manchester 

These flowers rank among the most lovely of our flower gardens, and 
are universal favourites ; but by some they are not aristocratic enough 
to be generally placed, now'-a-days, amongst our bedding plants. I am 
therefore induced to forward a few particulai’s on the history and culti- 
vation, the family of Stocks, — hoping, by calling allention to the flower, 
to promote a more general interest in growing them. 

The kind commonly called the Queen’s Stock — gilliflower, in French 
Girnjlaa des jarditis (Garden Stock) varies now to ahnost every colour. 
From white we go on to flesh, j)ink, scarlet, ])arple, red, and crimson, 
besides a variety that has vanvjntcd blossoms. The seed should be 
.^own towards the end of May, and the best plan is to sow two in each 
small pot; keep the soil just moist, and if two plants arc raised, as soon 
as proi)erly established, pull (or cut) one of them out, and keep the 
plants ill a somewhat shady place, .so that you do not have them tuo 
vigorous that year. In the cold parts' of our country shelter ibeni in a 
frame during winter, and turn them into the open ground about the flrst 
vveik in March, giving attention to watering. The soil the seed .should 
he sown in must be poor, ro prevent them becoming too robust before 
winter; but when jdanted out, have abotit equal poi*tioiis of old well- 
rotted dung and g«)od fresh loam, added to the same quantity of the 
soil ()1‘ your garden. Water at the roots freely during the spring and 
summer. 'They usually bloom fl-om the beginning of IMay, and continue 
through the summer. A succession of young plants may be raised, 
and, by keeping some in a cooller idace, their growth will be retarded, 
so tliat a stock in bloom up to November can be had. A sowing, of 
course, must be made every successive May, and thus provide for every 
following year's bloom. I have a plentiful supply of liquid manure, 
and once a- week 1 give my plants a good watering at the roots^ after 
they are planted out in the open ground. 

the Bromjiton Stock — in French, (jirojhe a tige — and the White 
Stock are vaFu'ties oi' this kind ; the latter will sometimes live three or 
four years. This species Is a native of the coast of Spain, G reece, Italy 

o 
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Candia, and the isles adjacent. It reqnires the same treatment as above. 
There is a noble stock, called the Giant and Empetvr^ which is of the 
Biennial section, I treat it too same as the Queen Stock, and Bromp* 
ton’s, and have grown it with a spike of flowers two feet six indies long, 
and the blossoms as large as a crown piece, and of a full double. There 
is too a most charming stock which is brought in pots, in bloom, to 
Coveiit- garden, in London, called the Intermediate^ said to have been 
raised between the Ten Week and the Giant, It is a dwarfish grower, 
very branching and a profuse bloomer : the flowers of a bright rosy- 
red. I have had for sevenil years a packet of seed sent as that variety, 
but it has not come true. I am told the London market gardeners will 
not allow seed to he disjwsed of. It is sown and treated as the bien- 
nial stocks are, and preserved in winter in fi’ames near t he ghiss. 

The St<>ck-gilli flower has been long estaldisluxl in the English gar- 
dens, and is indeed a native of the cliffs by the sea-side. The old En- 
glish name of Gilliflower, wliich is now almost lost in the prefex. Stock, 
is corrupted from the French girofiier, Chaucer writes it GylolVe, hut, 
by associating it with the nutmeg and other S]^ico», appears to mean tlio 
clove tree, which is, in fact, the projier signification of that word. 

Turner calls it Gelover and Gelyfi aire ; GerarJe and Parkinson, 
Gilloflower, Thus, having wandered from its original orthography, it 
was corrupted into July-ftowcr. Pinks and carnations have also the 
title of Gilliflower from smelling like the clove, for which tlie French 
name is girnjle. For distinction, therefore, they wore called Clove-gilli- 
fiowers, and these Stuck -gilli flowers. Geriirde adds the names Ciisllc- 
gilliflower, and Guernsey-violet, 

The broad-leaved shi’uhby-stock is a native of the island of Maidora; 
It bloss'nns from March to May. When the flowers first open, they 
are white, sometimes in lining to yellow; in a few days they become 
purple ; hence this species has lK*cn kTmed mutabilisy or changeable. 
This is of quick gr<»wtln and nniy he increased by cutting.^, taken as 
soon as the plant haa dune flowering ; they should be housed in tlie 
winter. 

Some persons increase the Qiiocn’s-Rtock in the same manner, plant- 
ing the cuttings in Mandi or Aj)ril, in pots three or fair inclios wide; 
in the middle of May they remove them into pots five or six inches 
diameter, and in July or August into full-sized ones, that is, eight or 
ten inches; but though these cuttings will generally root, they do not 
make such handsome plants as those raised from seed ; it is not, there- 
fore, worth while to practice this method unless to preserve some fine 
double flowers. These flowers love the sun ; hut care must be taken 
to supply in the evening the moisture which has been exhausted dunng 
the day. It will be observed, too, as an invariable rule, always to j)hw'.e 
a plant in the shade when newly potted, and to let it remain there till 
rooted, for if once much flaged, they do not readily recover. 

There are other species of stock, but the above are the most desirable. 
There is a Cheiranthus called the C. quadrangulus, a native of Siberia, 
which was introduced into the Paris garden by Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
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Th(^ 8owor« are a fine sulphur colour, and very sweet. It thrives in the 
open air, but does not last many years. 

Garcilasso speaks of them as worn in the hair ': 

“ Loosely flow her golden locks ; 

If she slays them *tis with jasmines, 

Chains them, ’tis with pinks and stocks.** 

In this country ladies seldom adorn themselves with natural flowers, 
and yet we have many that would bloom through an evening very well, 
The introduction of such a fashion might be an important advantage to 
the fair sex : should the rooms be very warm, and likely to injure the 
beauty of their floral ornaments, and cause them to droop prematurely, 
they would be compellel, like Ciudrella in her fairy dress, to retire at 
a seasonable hour, before such a catastrophe should take place ; which 
would be of no small benefit to their health and beauty. In the east 
ladies commonly wear natural flowers. Thuiiberg speaks upon the 
subject with a gallantry quite enthusiastic : 

“ The ladies in Batavia,** says he, “ wear neither caps nor hats ; but 
tie up their hair (which is only anointed with oil, and has no powder in it) 
in a largo knot on the crown of their heads, and adorn it witli jewels and 
wreaths of odoriferous flowers. In the evenings, when tlie ladies pay 
visits to each otluir, they are decorated in a particular manner about the 
head with a wreath of flowers, of the Nyctanthes Sambac, run upon a 
thread. These flowers are brought every day fresh to town for sale. 
The smell of thorn is inconceivably delightful, like that of orange and 
lemon finwers: the wh de heiise is filled with the fragrant scent, en 
hancing, if j)ossible, tluJ charms of the ladies* company, aud of the society 
of the fair sex,” 

The Annuai., or as they usually called, the Ten Weeks* Stock, — 
F rcnc.h, Le qu/irantain ; It violet (Tele (Summer Violet) ; Italian, leucoio 
cstioo (Summer Stock). There arc now an innumerable host of varie- 
ties, of almost every shade of colour, comprising botli double and sin- 
gle blossoued. The addition of the German varieties has supplied a 
most valuable assortment, from white to yellow, scarlet, crimson, to 
almost black, and tie quantity of bloom depends on the course of treat- 
ment : for the mure vigorous the plants previous to blooming, the more 
fl )wers in proportion. 

Seeds should be sown in shallow pans, or pots, in February or 
March, placing them where a little warmth is supplied, or in a gen- 
tle hot bed. When strong enough, juit two plants into each small- 
sized sixty pot, or thumb pots, and place them whore their growth 
cau be promoted. The plants which are most likely to have douh/e 
blossoi/is are usually shorty rounds and rather ft//.-?////, and the siiKjlt ones 
are long and thin. They have a fine appearance, whether grown in 
patclics ill the mixed collection of a border of plants, or an entire bed 
of them. ^ The soil in eitlier must be rich with old rotten manure. I 
have used that of old cow dung, with the greatest success. A dry 
sub-soil is essential to their doing w'ell; if not naturally so, it must ba 
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made dry by a few inches deep of brick or lime rubbish boinj:^ laid at 
the bott »m, upon which the rich compost is to be laid. In like manner 
should the place be jwcpared where patches are ]>Ianted, if the sub-soil 
be a damp clay or somethin" similar. The Sfocks are ratluu’ like tin* 
Wal(fhwei\ will flourish much better on an old crumbling wall of a 
tower than in a strong wet soil. 


ON DRYING AND PRESERVING SPECIMENS OF 
FLOWERS, &c. 

By. A Botanist. 

Observing at the present season of the year that there are an abun- 
dance of floral specimens, and that information is rcH[iiested by a cor- 
respondent on a snecossful mode of drying specimens, the folloAving was 
given me by a friend, which for six years I have adopted with very 
satisfactory results, and forward it for insertion in the June Cabiiu^t. 
“ In selecting specimens for drying, care must be taken that they ex- 
hibit the usual character of the species ; no imperfect or monstrous 
shoot should be made use of. If the leaves of different parts of the 
spedes vary, as is often the case in herbaceous plants, examples of both 
should be preserved. The twig should not be more woody than is un- 
avoidable, because of its not lying compactly in the herbarium. If tlio 
flower grow fj’oni a very large woody part of the trunk, as is often tlie 
case, as in some ]\Iali)igliias, Cyiiometra, &c., then tliey should be pre- 
served with a piece of the bark only adhering to them. It is also very 
important that ripe fruit should accompany the specimen. When tlie 
fruit is small, or thin, or capjiblc of compre.ssion without injury, a second 
dried specimen may be added to that exhibiting the flowers ; but when 
it is large and w oody, it must be preserved separately. Next to a judi- 
cious selection of specimens, it is important to dry them in the best 
manner. For this purpose various methods have been proposed : some 
of the simplest and most practicable may be mentioned. If you are in 
a country where there is much sun heat, it is an excellent plan to place 
the specinlen between the leaves of a sheet of paper, and pour as much 
dry sand or earth over it as will pre.ss every part flat ; leave it in the 
full sunshine, and it will generally dry in a few hours. But in travel- 
ling, when conveniences of this kind cannot be had, and in wild unin- 
liabited regions, it is better to have two or more pasteboards of the size 
of the paper in which your specimens are dried, and some stout cord 
or leather straps. Having gathered specimens until you are apprehen- 
sive of their shrivelling, fill each sheet of paper with as many as it will 
contain ; and having thus formed a good stout bundle, place it between 
the pasteboards, and compress it with your cord or straps. In the 
evening, or at the first convenient opportunity, unstrap the package, 
take a fresh sheet of paper, and make it very dry and hot before the 
fire : into this sheet so heated, transfer the specimens in the first of the 
paper in your package ; then dry that sheet, and shift into it the speci- 
mens lying in the second sheet, and so go on till all your specimens are 
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sliifltcd ; then strap up the package anew, and repeat the operation at 
every convenient opportunity till the plants are dry. They should then 
be transferred to fresh paper, tied up rather loosely, and laid by. 
Should the botanist be stationary, he may dry his paper in the sun ; if 
the number of specimens for preparation is inconsiderable, put them 
between cushions, in a press resembling a napkin press, lying it in the 
sun, or before a hot fire. It is extremely important that specimens 
should be dried (juickly, otherwise they are apt to become mouldy and 
rotten, or black, and to fall in pieces. Notwithstanding all the precau- 
tions that can be taken, some plants, such as Orchideae, will fall in. 
pieces in drying : when this is the case, the fragments are to be care- 
frilly preserved, in order to be j)ut together when the specimen is 
finally glued down. In many cases, particularly those of Coniferae, 
Ericic, &c., the leaves may be prevented falling off by plunging the spe- 
cimen, when newly gathered, for a minute into hoiling water. The 
great object in drying a specimen is to preserve its colour, if possible, 
which is not often the case, and not to press it so ilat as to crush any 
of the parts, because that renders it impossible subsequently to analyse 
them. When specimens have been thoroughly dried, they should be 
fastened by strong glue, not gum, nor paste, to half a sheet of good stout 
white paper: the place where they were found, or the person from 
whom they were obtained, should be written at the foot of each speci- 
men, and the name at the lowest right hand corner. If any of the 
flowers or fruits, or seeds, be loose, they should be put into small f)aper 
cases, which may be glued in some convenient place to the paper. 
These cases are extremely useful ; and fragments so preserved, being 
well adopted for subsequent analysis, vnW often prevent the specimen 
itself from being pulled in pieces. The best size for the paper appears, 
by experience, to be 10| inches by 16^. Linnaius used a size resembling 
our foolscap, but it is much too small ; and a few employ paper 11^ 
inches by 18J, but that is larger than is necessary, and mucli too ex- 
pensive. In analysing dried specimens, the flowers or fruits should 
always be softened in boiling water ; this renders all the parts pliable, 
and often restores them to their original position. In arranging spe- 
cimens when thus prepared, every species of the same genus should be 
put into a wrapper, formed of a whole sheet of paper, and marked at 
the lower left corner with the name of the genus. The genera should 
then be put together, according to their natural orders. To preserve 
plants against the depredations of insects, by which, especially the little 
Anobium castaneum, they are apt to be much infested, it has been re- 
commended to wash each specimen with a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate, in camphorated spirits of wine ; but, independently of this being 
a doubtful mode of preservation, it is expensive, and in large collections 
extremely troublesome. I have found that suspending little open bags 
filled with camphor, in the inside of the doors of my cabinets, is a far 
more simple and a most effectual protection. It is true that camphor 
will not efrive away the larvae that may be carried into the herbarium 
in fresh specimens ; but the moment they become perfect insects, they 
quit the cases without leaving any eggs behind them.” 




y ' IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

* THE recent ■weather has been so variable, that it has been 

hazardous to attempt putting out bedding plants, but we 
hope danger from frost need not be apprehended, and as early as possible the 
])lanting should he completed ; in many cases shading for a few days will he 
essential to success. 


We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the desira- 
bility of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of ftowering plants, 
as regards height and liarmony of colouring. It is true that, of late years, this 
subject has become a matter of study amongst gardeners, and great changes for 
the better have taken ])lace in this respect; still we are far from sup})Osing that 
we have arrived at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and 
effect are desired — that attention to this, next t«> a well laid-out flower garden, 


is essential to their full development. In producing well-arranged contrasts, 
the different shades of colour must be as distinct from each other as possible ; 


for instance, white should never be placed in contact with yellow, or deep blue 
with crimson; but white forms a good contrast with blue or red, blue to orange, 
yellow to purple or violet, dark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be 
))laced near those which have a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the 
best contrast. Orange and violet do well. Greenish-yellow and rose contrast 


well. 


Attention will now be required to water freely established plants, being careful 
it does not pass off, and in the evening sprinkle over-head newly-planted bedding 
])liints, it tends to promote an early re-establishment. Pinks and Carnations 
will require due care in securing, and by the middle of the month jnpings of 
lUnks may he taken off, and towards the end layers of some early Carnations be 
made. Thin away extra flower-buds. Dahlias, — thin out the shoots^ so as only 
to retain about four or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side 
ones. Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water daily, a 
good supply at once ; a portion of mulchy manure, spread over the roots, is very 
beneficial . Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Scabious, &c., should 
now be sown for next year’s blooming. Auricula and Polyanthus must be kept 
in a shady but airy place. Prepare the compost for re-potting in next month, 
and sow seed as soon as ripe ; also Pansy seed. 

New Flowers. — Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view to obtain 
improved varieties. Roses: maggots often infest the buds, carefully examine, 
and destroy. Green-fly, too, stop at first by fumigation, &c. Chrysanthemums : 
young plants should be prepared. Violets for next year’s blooming, attend to 
beds of, &c. Put off cuttings of Pansies. 


In THE GREENHOUSE, ETC. 

The greenhouse plants may now be pdaced out of doors; let them be duly 
watered, for if allowed to flag the result is the leaves are damaged. Moss 
sj)rinkled between the pots keeps the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, Globe Ama- 
ranthus, Cockscombs, Brachycoma, &c. Re-pot as, required, to keep the plants 
in a growing state. Achimenes will now be coming into bloom ; they rep> y for 
every attention. Cuttings of nearly all greenhouse plants should now he put 
off ; May and June are the best months for that purpose. Cinerarias are highly 
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ornamental, and well worth encouraging. Any done blooming and seed collected, 
if required, should be turned out of the pots entire into a bed of rieh soil, wher* 
there is shade from eleven to four o’clock. There they will flourish, and supply 
an increase for next year’s bloom. Cuttings of Roses may be put in, and will 
soon strike. Camellias that have been forwarded by forcing the shoots and buds, 
should now be placed in a cooler situation, to give vigour to them. When the 
foliage of Ranunculus or Tulips is quite dead, the roots may be taken up. 
Pelargoniums, as they go out of bloom, must be prepared for another season. 

Ericas.— The early-blooming kiuds should be draughted out, and others may 
follow them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the plants very carefully, 
and see that they are in a proper state as to moisture ; and if you are an exhi- 
bitor, never put a plant of this or any other kind into a van, without previously 
giving it a good soaking of water. The young plants which are not blooming 
had best be placed in a pit where they can be exposed or not, as may appear 
necessary. Stop such as require it boldly back, and train them so as to form a 
proper foundation for a good specimen. As the principal specimens go out of 
bloom they may be removed to a shady situation to make their growth, being 
previously cut in, if necessary. Supports for an awning must be placed over 
them, so that in case of heavy storms or continued rain, they can be protected 
a little. Clear weak manure water may be used occasionally for the free-growing 
kinds. With regard to ventilation, there is no fear of your over-doing it after 
this time. Re-pot any requiring it, but do not over-pot ; the one-shift system is 
injurious to nearly all the tribe, the only exceptions are those of rapid growth 
and robust habit. Rough peat and silver sand, with bits of stone, &c., and a 
liberal drainage are requisite. Epacrises, &c., should also be duly attended to in 
re- potting, &c. 

Azaleas in the forcing pit must be kept shaded during bright sunshine, and a 
moist growing atmosphere must be maintained around them. Water freely with 
weak giiano-water, and sprinkle the vacant parts of the house or pit daily, but 
not upon the bloom. As the plants go out of flow^cr, place them in heat, to per- 
fect their wood for next year’s blooming. Camelliius promote the well ripening 
of the wood, before fully exposing them to the open air. The supply of next 
season’s bloom depends on this allentivn now, 

THE PERPETUAL OR TREE CARNATION. 

The appoaraiK^e of a few pi nils of this charming flower at the exhibition of the 
Hoitii'ulinral Society at Chiswirk on Satiudiiy last, reminds me that a few 
remarks respecting if at this season may ptjssihly prove useful. Tliis variety is 
tntininonly called the VViiitcr-llowenng Carnation, from the desirable character- 
istic it possesses of blooming tlironghout that season. The name of Tree Carna- 
tion may be familiar to some, ns the plant itself is not of recent introduction, 
although very few varieties seem originally to have been known, and those have 
now been entirely superseded by sorts lately imported ; for it is our continental 
neighbours who have been so successful in raising them, and to whom we are 
principally indebted for these invaluable acquisitions ; for not only are the 
varieties now more diversified in colour, but their growth and habit are altogether 
improved. In addition to their bright and varied colours, they are deliciously 
fragrant, a desideratum which cannot bo too highly appreciated, some of the 
varieties being equal in perfume to the common Clove. Persons desirous of 
cultivating this tribe of Carnation should procure nice young plants, say in 
March, and keep them in a cool frame until the weather permits them to be ex- 
posed entirely to the open air ; but even in spring the lights should be taken off 
whenever it is practicable. Those who have old plants should strike cuttings 
about the middle of March, as young plants grow rapidly throughout the summer, 
and make by far the best specimens for winter blooming. Before taking cuttings, 
the plants should be put into a warm house, or one that is kept rather close ; 
and those who have not this convenience should put them in the warmest part 
of the greenhouse ; if this is done, the plants are excited to grow, and if the 
cuttings are then taken off*, they will strike root move readily. Care shculd be 
taken to strike only from vigorous plants, and to select strong and healthy cuN 
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lings ; for if this is not done, and the cuttings are taken from delicate and 
cankery plants, the colours of some of the varieties arc inclined to run, besides 
which, the plants always maintain a sickly appearance. Tree Cnnmtions will 
supply an abundanec of cuttings, as most of the varieties continually throw out 
a profusion of laterals, which can be taken off at any season without injury to 
tlie parant plant ; indeed, taking a few of them off in autumn has rather a ten- 
dency to strengthen the flowering shoots than otherwise. To insure cuttings 
taking root, either late in autumn or in spring, they must be struck in a little 
hejit, but the cutting pots should not be covered with a glass, for if this is done, 
the cuttings will fog or damp off; besides which it is not necessary; and if no 
glass be used, they will want occasionally looking over, an d any grass carefully 
removed that is likely to create damp. After the cuttings are well rooted tlicy 
should be potted singly into, say, 4-incli pots, and kept in a rather close and 
moist atmosphere until fully established, when they should be gradually har- 
dened off in a cool frame. At this stage the tops may be pinched out , which 
will greatly assist the formation of nice plants. To those who have not the con- 
venience of supplying warmth for striking cuttings during winter, 1 should 
recommend their being struck at the latter end of summer, to be polled off and 
kept in a cool frame during the winter, care being taken to keep tlicm rather dry 
— a rule which should always be observed in wintering Carnations. The cutting 
pots should be prepared by first giving a good drainage of any sherds of a porous 
nature, then a few rough pieces of turfy loam to prevent the soil from being 
carried through the sherds ; after this, lake equal proportions of loam and silver 
sand, mix together, and fill until within a quarter of an inch of the rim, llicn 
complete by filling up with silver sand. Tree Carnations will thrive luxuriantly 
in a good maiden soil or loam mixed with a little silver sand, to which may be 
added a slight sprinkling of leaf-mould; the same soil may be used thronghont 
the season, except when the plants are first shifted from the store pot, wlicn a 
little more silver sand should be used. In spring the plants should be removed 
from the frame, and placed upon an open border, In any favourable situation ; 
but first prepare it by spreading a thin layer of ashes, which will prevent vvorms 
from entering the pots. If at this time the plants require potting, a shift should 
be given them, but care mtist he taken not to over-pot them 1 find that many 
varieties thrive better if gradually shifted into their blooming pots, say first from 
3-inch into a 6-inch pot, and so on in proporriou. The plants are compara- 
tively no trouble during summer; they merely want watering, and sometimes 
stirring up the surface soil ; but as they grow’, care must be taken to secure tho 
stems nicely with some neat sticks. The principal insi cls that attack them are 
green fly, which is easilj removsd by sprinkling w ith n little tobacco-water. If 
the weather and situation prove excessively hot in the sumnicr, the plants may 
be removed with aclvaiifagc to a border that is sliglilly shaded from the mid-day 
sun. If the above mode oftreutmeut is followed, ])y iIk} autumn the plants will 
hare thrown up from three to eight stems each, and be laden with a profusioh of 
buds, which, if the plants are removed to a greenhouse as soon as the weather is 
beginning to get damp and cold, wdll expand, and afford a continuance of blossoms 
throughout the winter. These Carnations are not only valuable for their display 
in the greenhouse, but are, I may say, unequalled as a winter fiow'er for the 
bouquet and other purposes to which cut flowers are applied. — W. B. Gardener's 
Ckfonich. 

On Forcing Rcses. — It is generally asserted that Roses do not succeed, if 
foiced, two yoars successively. This I find from practical experience to be an 
erroneous opinion, as I have forced the same plants five consecutive seasons. 
They have been treated as any other potted plant would he, namely, shifted as 
they increased in size; and this year they have bloomed more profusely than they 
did the first season : in fact, they have annually improved in the number and 
beauty of their blossoms. My collection consists of Moss, Spong, Cabbage. 
Unique, Wellington (Hybrid China), Crimson Perpetual, and Smith’s Yellow 
Noisette, which succeeds much better as a forced than as a garden Rose. I am 
induced to mention these circumstances respecting forced Roses, ft cm the failure 
which I perceive in that department in many gardens where there is every facility 
for procuring them ; and there is no flower so highly appreciated, even by non- 
amateurs, as a forced Rose. Rosa. 












JULY, 1854. 



“ Tis swecfc to muse upon His skill display’d 
(Infinite skill) in all that He hath made! 

To trace in Nature’s most minute design 
The signature and stamp of power Divine; 

To wonder at a thousand insect forms, 

These hatch’d and those resuscitated worms — 

New life ordain’d and brighter scenes to share, 

Once prone on earth, now buoyant upon air.” — C owper. 

“ Oh, come to the river’s rim, come to us (flower?) there, 

For the white water-lily is wondrous fair; 

The swan among flowers! how statelily ride 
Her snow-white leaves on the rippling tide! 

And the dragon-fly gallantly stays to sip 
A kiss of dew from her goblet’s lip— 

Oh, come in the glow 
Of the long summer’s day. 

When the cool waves flow * 

And the zephyrs play. 

Oh, dwell not in cities, mid dark and care, 

But come to the river’s rim, come to us there!” 


OILILlliigTISAirD 


GEUM MAGNIFICUM, 

Papaveu nudicaule-aurantia. 

Gedm MAGNIFICUM. — This is a splendid variety of G. chiloense^ and is 
very much superior to a previous variety, raised from the same species, 
and named G. coccineura. The present one is a hardy perennial her- 
baceous plant, blooming in profusion, the flowering stems rising from a 
foot to eighteen inches high. The flowers being large, and of such an 
intense cplour, produce a brilliant appearance, and render the plant 
deserving a place in every flower garden, where it would be one of its 
most superb summer ornaments. It belongs to the same natural order 
as the Potentillas, hut is a much more compact and neat plant than any 
of that genus we are acquainted with. 
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Papaver nudicauj.e, aurantia. — This very handsome variety of 
Poppy is a hardy licrbaoeoiis perennial^ the flowering steins rising a 
foot high, and hlooining very freely. It forms a neat bushy plant, and 
deserves a place in every flower garden. Its very neat shaped blossoms, 
of a brilliant orange colour, render it very attractive, and one of the 
prettiest flower garden summer ornaments, of its size. 

NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Draccena elijptk'a; variety maculata. — It is a stove plant from 
the East Indies. The leaves vary in size from three to nine inches 
long, leathery^ elliptic shaped, of a deep green, beautifully sjiotted with 
yelloiv dots. Tlic flowers are produced in terminal branching panicles, 
of a yellow-green colour. Each blovssom about an inch across, having 
six narrow petals. Its spotted leaves render it a pretty aecpiisition. 
It recently liloomed in the Royal Gardens at Kcw. The plant is also 
in Mr. Van Iloulte's establishment. (Figured in But, Mag,, 4787.) 

Gcelogyne testacea. Clay colouPwED. — A native of Sincapore, 
obtained by IMessrs. Loddiges, in whose collection of stove orchids it 
has been some years. The flowers are produced in di*oo])ing racemes of 
six to eight blossoms in each. They are of a dull clayey-white colour, 
with the lip spotted with brown. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 478d.) 

CEHErs MacDonaldle. — This very noble flowering plant >vas sent 
from llondiiras to tlie Royal Gardens at Kew, by Mrs. I\raedonald. 
The flowers, when fully open, arc about ten inches across. The long 
outside sepals are of a rich orange colour. Hho, petals are broad, white, 
and the centre handsomely ornamented with orange-colounal stigma 
and anthers. It merits a place in every stove. (Figur(‘d in Flare des 
Sevras, 890.) 

Hexacentuis MYSOUKNsrs; variety lutea. — A plant of this superb 
flowering variety was roeimtly exhibited at Cliiswick, by Messrs. Vciteh. 
It is a climbing shrub, having large leaves, and its large rich blossoms 
arc produced in terminal drooping racemes. Each blossom has four 
broad lobed divisions, and the flower is thr(’(‘ Indies across. I^Iany of 
our r(‘adcrs have seen the tin(‘ sjiccies II, asrinca in bloom, and 
deservedly admired the beauty of its flowers ; but this ycfloiv variety far 
exceeds them in size, brightness of colour, and in tlie number of 
blossoms borne by each raceme. (Figured in Jljt. Mag., 4786.) 

Ilex cornuta. — This magnificent species was introduced into Eng- 
land from China, by Mr. Fortune. The leaves are five inches long, and 
the end of each has three long horn-like spines. The beiTics are very 
large, of brilliant red colour. (Figured in Flore des Serras, 893.) 

Scuttellaria villosa. — A stove plant from P<tii. The flowers 
are of a brilliant scarlet, tubc-sLaped, one inch long, produced in a t(}r- 
minal raceme, forming almost a corymbous head of twenty or more 
blossoms. They are produced nnmeroiisly. The leaves are green, 
with the underside of a rich purple. Very handsome. (Figured in 
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Franciscea EXiMiA. — It was discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Villa Franca, in llrazil, by M. Libon, and was introduced to Brussels by 
M. de Jonghe. It is an erect growing branchy stove shrub, which 
blooms very freely in tlic early part of the year ; but if plants be rested, 
and introduced into heat at various periods, some may be had in bloom 
all the year. The flowers are of a beautiful violet-purple colour at first, 
but fade so as to become white. Each blossom is as large as a penny- 
piece, and being borne in profusion, are very showy. In winter and 
spring it is a charming ornament. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4790.) 

Kiioj3odendkon c iNNABARiNL'M ; VARIETY PALLIDUM. — Another of the 
Sikkim- Himalayan plants, which has bloomed in the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. The following nun arks arc made in the ‘‘ Botanical Maga- 
zine,’’ where a figure of it was given in the June number : — ‘‘ Now we 
have in cultivation in the Royal Gardens at Ke\v what Dr. Hooker 
considers a third variety, with leaves, in shape resembling those of 
the original type of R. ciniiabarinum, but ipale coloured beneath, with 
a calix resembling that of the R. Ivoylei, and corrollas paler than 
either of the other varieties, and having the faux above sprinkled with 
dark blood-coloured dots. The flowers an* produced in terminal cymes, 
of a full rose colour, between funnel and bell shaped. Each blossom is 
about an inch and a half across. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4788.) 

Brillantaisia owAiiiENsrs. A fSalvia-like plant, having large 
heart-shaped leaves, and the flowers are produced in terminal panicles of 
twenty or more blossoms on each. The flowers have a rosy purple 
tube, with the lower spreading portion of the Labium a rich violet-blue. 
It bloomed first, in this country, at the Ghelsea Botanic Garden. It 
is a native of Sierre Leone, and requires similar treatment to the Salvia 
fulgens, and others of that character. 

Gesnekia Donckelaariana. In a previous nuinhcr we noticed this 
fine plant. We are informed that it originated in the Botanic Garden 
at Gaud, and was considered by the Hired or (M. Donckelaar) to be an 
hybrid, jirodneed between iiemerla discolor and the Ligeria rubra. 
(Form of Gloxinia speeiosa.) Other persons suppose it to be a distinct 
species which liad been introduced along with otlicr Gesnerias, and 
been sent under the name of some otlicr previously known species, but 
proved to be the fine flowering plant it is. The leaves arc very 
large, heart shaped, green above and purple beneath. The flowers are 
produced in a large terminal panicle, and each blossom of a well-formed 
Oloxinia shape, tubular portion an inch and a half long, and the front 
of the blossom (limb) an inch and a half across. The inside of the 
flower is white ; the floral stems are of crimson red colour. It merits 
a place in every stove. (Figured in Flores des Serres, 902.) 

Begonia Zantiiina. The leaves arc very large, eight inches or 
upwards across, of a dark green above and light red beneath. The 
flowers are of a bright golden yellow colour ; very handsome. It 
merits a place in every stove. 

Begonta Zanttiina gandavensts. The flowers are yellow, and the 
leaves particularly handsome. The u])pev side a very deep green, 
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richly tinged with maroon, and underneath a’ deep purple. It is a 
superb A^'iriety. 

Begonia Zantiiina marmorea. The plant is of robust habit, with 
fine velvet gi*een foliage ; most beautifully marbled with varnished silvery 
irhite, equally as handsome as the leaves of C/ssus discolor. This very 
handsome variet}- had the premier prize awarded for it at the Grand 
Exhibition, held in May, at Paris, and at Mons, on June 4th of the 
present year. The above handsome varieties are in M. Van Houtte^s 
coll(*ction, and plants may now be obtained. 

Plants in bloom in the Royal Gardens at Kcw. 

SciiEERiA Mexicana. ( Syuonymc Achimencs Chirita.) This is a 
charming plant. It is branchy, growing from half a yard to two feet 
high, and blooming profusely. The flowers are in form like those of 
the neatest Gloxinia, and each about three inches across the front of it, 
of a rich viol(‘t purple, with a white throat. It merits a place in 
every stove. 

AcniMENES LONGiFLORA MAJOR. The flowers arc of similar form to 
those of A. longiflora, but one-half larger, being three inches and a 
half across, and of a lighter blue colour. It is exceedingly showy, 
and ought to be grown in every collection of this fine flowering genus. 

Hoya PELLA. A plant was trained round a trellis composed of six 
sticks, inserted at equal distances inside a 48 sized pot, and around 
tliis the plant was coiled, which had a number of its very handsome 
waxy white heads of flowers, and produced a pretty effect. 

Gloxinia imperialis. The outside of the flower is a French white. 
The mouth has a rim of bright blue, and farther on, inside the tubular 
portion, it is of a dark velvet colour. 

Geranium sangidneum Lancastrietise. A hardy border plant, of 
prostrate habit, blooming very freely, and the flowers of a beautiful 
flesh colour. It contrasts prettily with the purplish red of the G. 
sanguineum, and blooms all the summer. 

Datura corniyera. This species is of medium habit, and from two to 
five f(‘et high ; form branchy, somewhat bushy plants, which bloom very 
freely. The flowers aic in form similar to those of 1). arborea (Brug- 
mansia suaveolens), drooping, white, about six inches long. It flour- 
islies in the green-house, or open ground in summer. 

Gloxinia Prince de JJyne. Outside of flower a fine rosy red, inside 
deep maroon ; with a rim of bright crimson round the throat, and 
blossom very large. 

Gloxinia Gay Lvssac. "White, with a primrose stripe inside the 
tube, edged with carmine ; very neat. 

Gloxinia Albert Courtier, Outside lilac, inside a dark velvet. 
lTow('r very large and superb. 

Gloxinia Madame Chartin, "White, with a yellow stripe up inside, 
edged with rosy red ; very neat. 

Gloxinia marginata. White outside, inside blue, with a white 
rim round the front of the flower. It is of thick substance and fine 
form. 
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Hardy Herbaceous Plants. — Dodecatheon media elegans. The 
flower steins rise half a yard high, each bearing a terminal head of 
from twenty to thirty blossoms, of a fine rosy purple, with a yellow 
centre, and very handsome. 

Geum chiloense. Flowers bright scarlet, one inch across — pretty. 

Potentilla argyrostigma insignis. The flower stems rise eighteen 
inches high, blooms in profusion, each blossom one inch across, white^ 
handsome cup- shaped — very pretty ; forms a nice contrast with the 
brilliant coloured kinds. 

P. Ruthenica, The plant spreads so as to form a dense bush of 
foliage, six inches high. The flower stems are a foot high ; it blooms in 
profusion, each blossom nearly an inch across, of a deep yellow, and 
very pretty. 

P. intermedia. It spreads like the last described, and the foliage 
at the outer edge of the bush forms an exact circle. The flowers are 
borne in vast profusion^ bright yellow ; very neat and pretty. 

Galega orientalis. Grows tliree feet high, neat plant, blooms 
freely, in spikes of six inches long ; the flowers are blue ; pretty. 

Silene maritima. A prostrate, spreading, bushy plant. Each 
flower one inch across, white, with black anthers, in jjrufusion ; neat 
and pretty. 

Nepeta Massince. A spreading bushy plant, the very long spikes of 
lilac-coloured flowers rise to a foot high. It blooms in profusion, and 
pretty. 

Laihyrus rotundifoUiis. Now' three feet high, in very profuse bloom. 
Its pretty pea flow’ers are of a rosy purple, with a deep crimson keel. 

CeraAium tomeniom. This is an old inhabitant, introduced in 1(148. 
Many of our readers know it ; its sllrery wdiite prostrate spreading 
stems and leaves, W'ith ils snoicy-ichite starry flowers are familiar to them. 
When growni as well, at Kew', with its profuse mass of flowers, it is 
exceedingly neat, 

Iberis tcnoreaiia. This candy tuft-like perennial species forms a 
neat evergreen bushy plant, alx)iil nine inches high, blooming profusely . 
The flowers are white, tinged w ith lilac ; very neat and ])retry. 

Aquikgia fragrans. This fragrant columbine grows tw o feet high ; 
its flow'ers are while w’ith the outside tinged w ith lilac ; very 

pretty. 

Statice inaritimti-rosen. A handsome thrift, the flower stems one foot 
liigh, w ith a large globular head of very bright rose-coloured flow ers ; 
exceedingly pretty. 

Campanula Barclayana. Grows tWH) feet high, a neat bushy plant, 
having narrow foliage, and blooming in vast profusion. Ihe bell-shaped 
flow'ers are drooping, similar to the cemmon wild campanula of our 
country, each blossom an inch long, and the same across the moutb ; a 
beautiful violet-blue. It merits a place in ever} garden. 

C. Sarmatica. It growls two feet high, «nd has numerous floral 
stems, each terminating in a long spike of /Gft*cnc?6r-coloured flow ers j 
each blossom is two inches and a halt long and two across, borne in pro- 
fusion. 
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C. latifolia, A robust compact plant, growing three to four feet high, 
each of its luiinerous steniH having about two feet long adorned with 
large bell-shaped flowers, each blossom being tw^o and a half inches 
long and as niuch across, of a fine purple-blue colour ; very fine. 

C. Macrantha. Similar in stature to the last species, each bell- 
formed blossom three inches long, a a iolet-blue colour ; very pretty. 

Geum intermedhdiu Grows eighteen inches high, and blooms pro- 
fusely ; each blossom is cup shaped, an inch and a half across, of a rich 
golden-yelloAV colour ; A'cry jwett}’. 

Delphinhun TV/ieclcrii. The principal stems rise four feet high ; one- 
half the length is composed of numerous spikes, densely furnished, of 
azure-blue flow ers. It is exceedingly fine ; no other species or A^ariety 
Ave have seen have near so many blossoms. It merits a place in every 
garden. 

Orobus latln/roldes, A neat plant, eigliteen inches high, bushy, 
blooming in profusion. The pea-like floAA’crs are borne in racemes of 
twenty or more in each, of a pretty lilac-l)lue ; neat and handsome. 

Veronica latifolia, A neat bushy plant, tAvo feet high, pushing forth 
numerous flower stems, and each stem terminates with four spikes (six 
inches long), of ultramarine Idue flowers. It is exceedingly showy 
and neat, Avell meriting a place in every floAver garden. 

Veronica austi'iaca, A neat bushy ]>lant, one foot high, having 
numerous floAver stems, bearing a profusion of ilow'crs, Avhich arc borne 
in spikes, briglit blue Avitli a white eye ; very neat and pretty. 

Potentilla replans. A creeping plant, groAving rapidly, and blooming 
profusely ; the floAver stems rise about four inches high ; the blossoms 
are of a briglit yelloAV, double^ an inch across ; very neat and pretty. 

Campanula jjei'sicafolia-ma.vuna. A neat growing plant, three feet 
high, pushing forth numerous stems. Half a yard of each is adorned 
Avith very large 7nch brir/kt 5/ncfloAvers; each blossom, broad bell-shaped, 
is about three inches across. It is a very superb variety. 

REMARKS ON THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 

I5Y AIK. I’ETER MAKEKZIE, Of AA'EST CLEAN, BTIKLIKG, K.K. 

I LEAD Avith pleasure the interesting arlicle headed “Observations 
upon the Sleej) of Plants.'' 'J'liis is a sul)j(‘ct Avliicli lias engaged the 
attention of tlie learned and unlearned, less or more, for many years ; 
and although tlie causes of the phenomena may still remain a secret, 
something useful may yet be obtained Avlien tljc study of the subject is 
closely pursued. In Professor Halfonr’s “ Manual of Botany," it is 
said to be of importance, botli as r(‘gards m(‘teorology and botanical 
geography, that observations should be made carefully on wliat are 
called the annual and diurnal jferiods of jdant^ tlie former being the 
space of time computed between two successive returns of the leaves, 
the flowers, and the fruits ; and the latter tlie return of the hour of the 
day at Avhich certain s[>eeies of floAvers open. The same species 
should be selected in different localities, and care should be taken that 
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the plaiitu are such as have cleteriiiinate periods of flowerilig; Uules 
as to the mode of observing periodical phenomena in plants have been 
drawn up by the IJritisli Association, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to carry this into effect. The committee has published — First, 
a list of plants to be observed for the period of foliation and defolia- 
tion. Second, a list of plants to be noticed for flowering and ripening 
of the fruit. Third, a list of plants to be observed at the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes and summer solstice, for the hours of opening 
and closing their flowers. I am not aware whether the observations of 
the committee liave been made public or not, neither do I know 
whether a watch of Flora has been constructed in any part of Britain ; 
but pcrhai)s the following, by Linnauis for Upsal, and Decandolle for 
Baris, may be interesting to some : — 


Name of Plant. 

(hiivolvolus nil, and sepium 
Tragopogon prat(‘nse 
Other cichoraccoiis plants 
Matricaria snaveolciis 
Crepis Icctoram 
Papaver nudicanle . 

Momordica elaterium 
Lapsana communis 
Jlypocharis maculata 
yonchus, different species 
Nuphar and Tsymphaui . 
Calendula plnvialis 
Anagallis arvensis 
Dianthiis prolifex . 

Nolana prostrata 
incraciinn chondrilloidcs 
Aren aria 

Mesembrvantlicminn crystallinnin 
Portulaca sativa 
]\Iost ficoideons plants 
y cilia pomcridiana . 

Mirabilis jalapa 
(Vtcus grandiflorns 
(^onvolvolus purpnrens 
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roe pu'ony appce.r to he under the same 


influence as many other flowers. I put in a plant of it, upwards of 
twenty years ago, when it was about a foot high ; it is now between 
six and seven feet liigli, and ten feet in diameter, with upwards of one 
hundred and fifty blossoms and flowcr-biids upon it. Some of the flowers 
will measure nearly a foot across when the sun is bright ; again, in dull 
w^eathcr they contract, and will scarcely measure six inches across. 

We are told l)y tliuse who have studied the subject, that the expan- 
sions and closings of flowers arc regulated by light and moisture, and also 
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by a certain law of periodicity. A plant accustomed to flower in day- 
light at a certain time, will continue to expand its flowers at the 
wonted period, even when kept in a dark room. Decandolle made a 
series of experiments on the flowering of plants kept in darkness, and 
in a cellar lighted by lamps. He found that the law of periodicity 
continued to operate for a considerable time ; and that in artificial light 
some flowers opened, while others, such as species of convolvolus, still 
followed the clock hours in their opening and closing. 


THE EUPHORBIA JACQUINIFLORA. 

BY MK. WILLIAM MASON, OAKDENER, ELAM UALL, LEEDS. 

1 NOTICE the frequent recommendations of this very pretty flowering 
plant, and, aware that it requires particular attention to prevent it 
becoming weakly and a long straggling subject, I forward a few hints 
of the plan to be pursued, so as to have nice bushy plants, and to have 
an abundant bloom. The latter will not be realised unless the young 
wood be well ripened. 

It will flourish in the following compost: — turfy loam and turfy peat — 
having been obtained and laid in a heap for several months — and well- 
rotted leaf mould, in equal parts, to which give a good sprinkling of 
white sand and bits of charcoal, or broken pot ; also have a liberal 
drainage. 

After blooming, the plants must b(‘. placed in a warm greenhouse^ 
and allow the soil to become gradually dry; soon after, whilst in this 
dormant state, cut back the branches. When the buds begin to push 
forth for new" shoots, nj-pot the plants, carefully reducing the ball 
of earth, &c. After potting, place them in a plant stove, or hot-bed 
frame, where the roots will be warm, which w ill promote a vigorous 
growth of new wood ; but if the plant has onh" Uq) heat, the shoots are 
more weakly in proportion. AVhen the young shoots are about five or 
six inches long, tie their ends in a bending form, in order to check the 
sap and to strengthen the lower part of eacli slioot. In a fortnight or 
three w’eeks’ time, pinch off the end of all such, and promote the well 
maturing of the wood left. Do not stop any shoots after July, but all 
shoots that appear before this time must be stopped, as often as they get 
so long ; but, by the end of September, place the plants in the green- 
house, lessen tlie supply of w’ater, so as to be in a dryish state, and, 
early in November, remove to the stove, and a profusion of bloom wdll 
soon push forth ; and, by having a few- ])lants to bring in at following 
times, a succession of bloom through w’inter, spring, and early summer, 
may be obtained. It is one of the most lovely blooming plants w"C 
have. It requires frequent syringing overhead, and particularly at 
the underside of the leaves, to keep it free from the attacks of the red 
spider ; and, to have bushy plants, attend to the bending and stopping 
of the shoots. 
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THE BEAUTY OF OUR NATIVE WILD FLOWERS. 

BY SENEX. 

Flowers, of all the works of the Almighty Creator, are the sweetest ; 
they are all most beautful. Cold and insensible indeed must be the 
heart that loves them not. But it is the wild flowers of the hedge and 
the field that I would make a few observations on. Those plants indi- 
genous to Great Britain are a most interesting race, a few species of 
which have come under cultivation, and seldom have they failed to 
produce new beauties for the admirers of Flora, There is the little 
Beilis pereimis, parent of numerous pretiy varieties, and still capable of 
further improvement. And the Viola tricolor, with its endless attrac- 
tive genus ; the Pansy alone has made many a florist rejoice to see his 
little seedling expand and discover to him a variety distinct from any 
others. And the parents of these are not more elegant than many other 
species — I may name the Veronica, Campanula, &c. ; for though the 
botanist may have them recorded, and may possess specimens of them, 
yet until the florist renders them domesticated^ their real nature and 
quality are virtually unknown. Search, then, the forest and the field, 
for I am persuaded with the poet, that 

“ Many a flower is l)orn to blush unseen, 

And waste its fragruiicc on the desert air” — 

for even entirely new species may be found ; but those already known 
would suffice, and many of them, under attentive management, might 
bid fair to rival even the Pansy in the floral world : and it is a matter 
of great congi’atulation that many societies are endeavouring to promote 
the discovery of new species, by awarding premiums for collections, 
single specimens, ^SLc. If they were likewise to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of known species merely for the production of new varieties, or 
with a view of getting some given species in the highest state of per- 
fection, they Avould be serving equally the purpose fin* which such 
societies are established. And evtm should an amateur florist transjjlant 
some of the most beautiful indigenous tribes into his own garden, and 
treat them with care and attention, I A'cnture to predict success to his 
undertaking. For my own part, I have (this spring) devoted a piece 
of ground to tlieir culture, and tried the dift’erent effects of various soils 
on each of them ; and should the result be in any way serviceable, 
I shall have great pleasure in communicating it. Are the race of wild 
flowers to be cast away, ln)wever beautiful, because they are natives of 
our own country It seems so ; for do we not see any puny exotic 
extolled to the skies, while the more splendid hedgeflower is left neg- 
lected in its native place V Let the exotic flower in the artificial climate 
of the stove or greenhouse, and I admire them ; but more, much more 
do I admire those flowers to which are linked a train of sweet i*ecollec- 
tions of childhood’s days, when we roved over the green fields among 
cowslips, buttcr-cups, and daisies. But some will say this is prejudice ; 
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if tlie exotic is to remain in its own place with only a shave of atten- 
tion, why not conhiie the wild flower to its wildnerness? hut I ^vonld 
not have yon maho a field or a hedge-row of your gardens ; I w^mld 
only have experiments tried aiming at advantage to floriculture and the 
general good. 


SEEDLING ORANGE TREES. 

nV A DEVONIAN GAKDENER. 

TiiK collections of Orange tr(‘es in this country of the large- growing 
section is very far fronyproving as successful, as I am confident, may he 
realised. 1 speak from tlic fact of what I have often seen exhibited 
Avith the same kinds of trc{‘s in their natural climates. Daring the last 
twelve years I hav(! turned my attention to forming and cultivating a 
collection in Devonshire, and groAvthem in a light -house, glazed (now) 
Avith Hartley’s rough sheet-glass, and the best results have heeu 
obtained. 1 observe that Orange trees in g('neral, (‘ilher grafted or 
budded, come sooner to a hearing state, hut are ncA'cr such healthy trees 
as seedlings. I find I can bring a seedling Orange tree into l)earing in 
six years. I have ohscrv('d the young sec'dling tnn^s to put out thorns 
at the ])a.sc of the leaf; and so long as these a])pear on the young Avood 
no fruit can he looked for. As the tree is in a luxuriant state, iny 
method to stop that vigorous growth is this : — Mix half strong brown 
loam, half peat or heatli earth, mixed Avell togetlicr, Avith a little graA^cl, to 
keep the soil from binding to the roots ; have. i)ots proportionable to the 
size of the tree, put them into this soil, AA bich I consider rather poor, 
but keeps them in good health, and in humble groAvth ; by this manage- 
ment they come sooner to a bearing state. 1 keej) them in that soil 
till 1 see blossom appeaniig, Avhich may l)e h)oked for Avhen no thorns 
push out of the young Avood ; after that I give tliem larger pots, then 
take compost half strong broAvn loam, half vogctabl(‘ mould, break 
some bones small, mix some in the compost, and put some in tlie l>ottom 
of the pots, Avhieh feeds the roots a great length of time, and drains 
off superabundant water. After the fruit is set, I have observed the 
decaying flowers to lie in a corrupt state,’ at tlie base of th(' fruit, and 
cause it to drop ofl‘; when the fruit is set, I take all the decaying 
flowers carefully off. In pruning Orange trees, great care must be taken 
not to shorten any young avocxI, as the flower geinwally appears at tlic 
extremity, only cutting out any cross useless Avood. I have knoAvn 
some hew doAvn their Orange trc.es every year, lly this treatment it 
is impossible for their trees to bear fruit, far in spring they bring forth 
strong thorny Avood, and are no near(*r bearing than Avhen one year old. 
The brown scale is very troublesome to Orange trees and ndanls their 
growth, and makes them have a sickly unhealthy look ; if the troi's 
are not kept clean of that irise.ct, little good can be exjiectcd Avhere they 
are. I keep my trees perfectly clear of that insect with three dressings 
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in one year, hj taking i^oft soap half a pound, flour of sulphur a quarter 
of a pound, mix vomica half an ounce, add to these six quarts of hot 
water, keep stirring till the soap is dissolved ; when cold, take a sponge 
and wash every leaf on the upper and under sides ; three days after T 
find the insects all dead, 1 take the engine', and throw pure water all 
over them, which washes all clean off ; the trees look healthy and 
keep clean for about three months. The temperature of an Orange-house, 
should not exceed fifty or fifty-five degnujs in winter. In summer I 
give the trees frecpient artificial dews, by throwing wat(u* over them with 
the engine, which, I think, causes the fruit to be thinner in the skin 
than it would be in a dry heat ; the watering greatly adds also to the 
health and beauty of the trees. 


TO BLOOM THE ERYTlIllINA CRISTA GALLI THREE 
TIMES IN ONE SEASON. 

BY MR. WILLIAM LEACII, BRAMPTON HALL, LAN'CASIIIRE. 

In my routine of visiting gardens I have often seen large plants of this 
beautiful exotic with but afeir fioivers; and as by proper management it 
is capable of bearing a profusion, and that more than once in a season, 
I send you a few practical hints on a mode of treatment which, if pur- 
sued, will realise that object. 

First. In propagating this plant, take off young shoots from the 
mother plant when they arc about four inches long. I cut them off 
with a little of the old bark attached to each ; this is done any time 
from January until May. I plant the young shoots each one in a small 
pot, with a mixture of loam and sand, and afterwards plunge them into 
a good brisk heat. Shading and ivatcring is particularly attended to. 
In three or four weeks the plants will have filled the small pots with 
roots, Avhen they arc shifted into 32-sized pots with their balls entire, 
using rich strong loam. A good heat, plenty of air and manure — 
water is necessary until the beginning of October, when I find a lesser 
quantity wanted. As soon as the foliage has decayed, I cut the jilants 
down to within six inches of the roots, turn them out of the pots, clean 
the roots, and preserve them in sand kept in boxes. Early in January 
I pot the roots into 32-sized pots, with the compost as named before, 
and then plunge them into a hot bed frame or pine pit. The roots soon 
push out a quantity of shoots, when I allow only four to remain on for 
flowering (the others may be put into pots as before stated) ; about the 
middle of March the plants require re-potting into 24-sized pots, and 
kept in a good bottom and top heat. These plants will flower very fine 
in April. Early in January, 1852, 1 potted a two-year old cutting; in 
April it was six feet high, and profusely covered with blossoms. In 
May last I cut it down close to the original stem, and in July it was 
equally as splendid as it was in Apil. In August I cut it dowm again, 
and flowered it for the third time in October ; the plant each time was 
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six feet high, and was exhibited three times at the Horticultural Show, 
in the same pot in which it flowered in April. It has been recom- 
mended to raise young plants from cuttings taken from the strong 
shoots when the wood is quite hard, and not from young shoots. I 
have tried both methods repeatedly, and I can obtain much finer plants 
in one year from the young shoots, than from the hard wooded cuttings 
at two years old. 


OBSEKVATIONS ON RHODODENDRONS AND OTHER 
AMERICAN PLANTS. 

BY MESSRS. WATERER, OF BAGSUOT, NURSERY, SURREY. 

American Plants are every year becoming more popular among all 
classes, from the hiimhle cottager to the affluent peer. They are gene- 
rally quite hardy, and sufter no injury from our ordinary winters. 
They bloom in great profusion during the whole of the summer, and 
they are witlial very easily cultivated ; and therefore they are indis- 
pensable to every garden, no matter what its extent may be, whether a 
small plot ill front of the parlour window of the modest villa, or the ex- 
tensive lawn and pleasure grounds of the wealthy manor. 

It is only within the last few years that they have received that 
amount of attention which their great merit, as objects of garden deco- 
ration, so justly entitles them to. Their jiresent popularity, however, 
is such as to inspire confidence that they are at lengtli about to assert 
their claims to the fullest consideration ; and it is very probable that, 
by the extensive planting of Rhododendrons, and the other magnificent 
kinds, the gardens of England will, in a few years more, present a gor- 
geousness and beauty of which it would be quite impossible to form the 
most remote idea from anything that has yet been achieved in the 
triumph of modern horticulture. 

Though it may be safely affirmed that no class of ornamental jdants 
requires so little attention or skilful inariagement as American Plants, 
we have deemed it desirable to offer a few j)ractical observations for the 
guidance of amateurs and others, to w hom the treatment of this beauti- 
ful tribe may he new^, or but little understood. 

In thus offering tlic benefit of our experience, which embraces a 
period little short of fifty years, we do not thiiilc it necessary to extend 
our remarks so far as to form a complete treatise on the subject ; at the 
same time we believe that no essential or important point will be found 
to be overlooked or lightly valued. 

‘‘American Plants,” then, as may be premised, include certain 
genera, all belonging to tlic natural order Ericaceae ; the jirincipal 
species, from which the best varieties liavc more recently been raised, 
having been originally introduced from the American continent. They 
are all more or less beautiful ; but the Rhododendrons and Azaleas are 
especially remai-kablc for their dazzling colours and the profusion of 
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their flowers, which, when displayed on a grand scale, as in our London 
exhibition or in our nursery, present a scene which admits of no parallel. 
They are all connected by certain and easily recognisable affinities ; 
and therefore, when wc speak of soil and general culture, we wish it to 
be understood that our directions are eljually applicable to the whole 
tribe. 

There can be no doubt that, compared with other hardy evergreen 
flowering shrubs, they present one or two features peculiar to them- 
selves ; yet long experience has given us the fullest opportunities of 
forming an opinion on the point, and we venture to presume that we 
have some claim to be heard. Let none be discouraged, then, in their 
first efforts to grow these beautiful plants ; for we have no hesitation 
in asserting that they may be successfully managed with only the 
exercise of ordinary care and intelligence, without which the most ela- 
borate dissertation, or even specific directions, would be of little or no 
avail. 

The plants of which a tribe or order is composed are characterised 
by a particular constitution. This remark is especially applicable to 
those now under consideration. It has long been known that Cape 
Heaths — forming tlic type of the order to which American Plants 
belong — have never been grown in France, Belgium, and many parts of 
Germany, to the same perfection as in England ; and the cause assigned 
has been chiefly the want of proper peaty soil, without which these 
beautiful greenhouse and hardy plants will not thrive, however favour- 
able other circumstances may be. 

This fact, however, has been frequently urged as an argument against 
the possibility of growing Rhododendrons, and other genera known 
as American Plants, except in a certain kind of peaty soil ; and it is 
unfortunate for the tenability of an opposite position, that the objection 
has derived apparent weight by being associated with isolated cases of 
failure. Yet nothing can be more erroneous than the supposition that 
there is any difficulty in supplying them, in almost every locality, with 
soil sufficiently fertile for all practical purposes. 

That some districts are more favoured than others, as respects the 
composition of soil, cannot for a moment be doubted ; and it is perfectly 
true that a rich, well-pulverized peaty soil is the most preferable for 
these plants ; but we have only to visit such places as Sion, the seat of 
the Duke of Northumberland ; Kenwood, the seat of the Earl of Mansfield; 
and otlier famed gardens round London, to perceive that Rhododendrons 
will grow in any kind of good and fertile soil to gieat perfection, and 
that they will even propagate themselves to a wonderful extent, covering 
large plots of gi'ound in wild luxuriance and beauty, as freely as if 
growing on the borders of an American forest. 

Indeed, there are numerous instances of their thriving well in what is 
called a light, friable, fertile loom, of which the much-prized peats forms 
but a very insignificant part ; and we may safely say that there is no 
soil in which plants can be grown at all that is not equally suitable for 
growing Rhododendrons : and no tribe of plants admits so readily of 
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being removed at almost any season. They can be easily taken out of 
the ground, even when nearly in flower, and conveyed to any part of the 
country, without suffering the least injury ; so that a whole garden may 
be furnished with a mass of bloom with little more than a week's notice, 
or plants already established may be removed on any emergency, about 
tlieir flowering time, to positions where they may be required to increase 
the effect or add to the display, either into large pots neai* the house or 
planted out. 

In confirmation of this statement, it may be sufficient to remark that 
the plants which compose our London exhibition are every year re- 
moved from our nursery .about the middle of May, and carried to the 
Regent's Park, a distance of thirty miles. Those facts, we think, speak 
for themselves, and clearly prove that of all ornamental flowering plants 
none are so easily grown as the subjects of our present notice. 

But, though American Plants are not so strictly exclusive in their 
j)redclictions as may have been supposed, it should not be forgotten 
that a rich peaty soil is that which most accords with their natural con- 
stitution. Yet it is scarcely necessary to state that this soil may be 
found more or less plentiful in every county in England. Peat, it must 
be reinemb(n*cd, is composed of certain vegetable substances which have 
undergone a long and slow process of decay. These substances arc 
chiefly the softer portions of trees, or leaves, nuts, tender twigs or bran- 
ches, and otlier cl'hris generally abounding the forests. When it is 
desired, therefore, to jn'ovide a good suhstitutc for peat, nothing will be 
found more suitable than ‘‘ leaf mould, " or rotten leaves mixed with a 
portion of light sandy soil. Another mode of m(‘etingthe want of good 
hog is to j)re])are a (*omj>ost in the following manner : — Collect several 
loads of what is called the top or surface s])it of any plantation, wood, 
or even grass field ; and the more this surface is impregnated with de- 
cayed vegetable particles the better. The thickness of the spit w'ill 
depend, of course, on eircumstances, being more or less according to its 
composition. "When a supply has heen obtained, it should be thrown 
together ; then carefully and freely mixed with leaf-mould, or old and 
Well-rotted dung from a nndon frame. In this operation the turfy parts 
should not be chopped fine, but preserved as rough and large as is com- 
patible with the mixture of the whole mass. IVhen the plants are to he 
planted in beds, or compartments of more irregular outline, the average 
depth may be stated at about twenty inches. To this depth the soil 
should be taken out, and an equivalent portion of the compost already 
described placed in its stead. At the time of planting, should the 
weather Ix^ very dry, nothing is greater importance than a copious 
supply of water. This injunction is tlie most urgent during the first 
season ; for after they are fairly established there is, comparatively 
speaking, but little to be apjmehendexl. In very dry seasons, however, 
every ]>recantion should he observed to prevent the balls of earth round 
the roots from becoming too dry — an evil to which they are liable in 
elevated positions. 

We may just state, in conclusion, that we merely offer these directions 
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respecting soil for tlic benefit of those who may have ready aceesss to a 
])lcntiful supply of leaf-mould and the other ingredients of a rich 
compost ; but we beg to repeat that American Plants will grow in any 
ordinary garden soil, and therefore all who are desirous of having a 
display of their beautiful fiowers need never be deterred from attempting 
to grow them from a fear of failure and disappointment. 

There is only one point wdiich we think it worth while to notice here — 
that is, the importance of plucking off the decayed blooms after the 
plants have done flowering, as this operation is beneficial to their 
growth, and induces a greater abundance of flower-buds for the following 
season. 

The followdng are a selection of the newest and best hardy lihodo- 
d(‘.ndrons, which begin to bloom generally about the first week In June^ 
and are, tlKU’efore, secure from injury by frost. 

Atrosanguineum, dark crimson, a very tine variety. 

Attraction, fine rosy crimson, excellent habit. 

Jlcauty of Ihiry Hill, bright crimson, fine large truss of lowers. 

lllandy annul, rosy crimson with black spots, very large truss, and 
robust plant. 

Jilnttcum, purple tinged with crimson, iinmense truss. 

(Viccineum inirabile, intense glowing crimson, very fine. 

Delicatissimuin, light pink, bright carmine spots. 

Etandard de Elandixi, puiple and black s|K)ts. 

Floribundum coccincum, a very bright crimson, intensely spotted. 

John Waterer, an intense glowing carmine, flowers very large and 
magnificent ; it docs not bloom till about the J8th of June. 

J..ady Eleanor Cathcart, transparent vermilion rose, with dark crim- 
son spots, very fine. 

Leopardi, rosy purple ; the entire blossoms are cover'd with crimson 
s])ots, and truss very large ; su])crb. 

jMaculatum nigrum, dark purple, intensely spotted. 

■Mortoiiianum, rosy crimson, white throat, and black spots ; fine. 

Mrs. John AVatcrer, clear bright rosy crimson, immense truss ; 
su])crb. 

Nobleanum bicolor, fine light rose, wdtli distinct white spot; fine. 

Ivhodoleucops, beautiful rose, w'ith a distinct w'hite blotch. 

Koseum superbum, rosy pink, bright carmine spots ; one of the best. 

The Black Prince, nearly black, distinct, and very fine. 

Towardianum, rosy lilac, immense truss ; fine form. 

Unicum, bright rose, with fine crimson marking. 

Vandycke, large and rich crimson flow'ers of first- rate excellence. 

Lady AVenlock, bright crimson nicely spotted, and the truss is conC’ 
shaped; fine. 

Omphale, rosy crimson, strongly marked w ith Hack spots. 

The following sorts, which are seedlings raised from the noble species 
R. catawkiciisc, are recommended for general purposes, near walks in 
woods, or among shrubs of larger grow’tli, ou sloping banks near 
carriage drives, &c. 
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Catawbiense bicolor, rose with white throat. 

Album elcgans, very fine pure white, large blossoms and truss. 
Delicatissimum, white beautifully tinged with pink ; first rate. 
Everestianum, lilac and rose spotted with brown, immense truss, and 
abundant bloomer. 

Maculosum, pearly white, with orange centre. 

Hyacinthiflorura, rosy puiide, very double. 

Nivaticum, clear -white, and distinct yellow eye. 

Pictum, white, with a shining orange blotch. 

Melanthaumum, very dark purple tinged with red. 

Lindsayanum, fine rosy crimson with black spots. 

Fastuosum pleno, semi-double rich purple. 

Enchantress, fine -white Avith yellow eyes. 


MANAGEMENT OF GLOXINIAS, IN ORDER TO GROW 
AND BLOOM THEM SUCCESSFULLY IN A GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

BY THE FOREMAN IN A NOBLEMAN’s GARDEN ESTABLISHMENT, NEAR WOBURN, 
IN BEDFORDSHIRE. 

In a recent number of this magazine, I observed a correspondent 
solicited information on this subject, I therefore forward particulars of 
a mode of treatment which I have pursued, and realised all I desired. 
To cultivate these charming ornaments successfully in a greenhouse, 
pursue the following simple method of management : — 

In the spring, as soon as they hegin to push out shoots from the 
bulbs, shake them gently out of the soil, and put them in a rich light 
compost, well drained Avith small broken pots — the size of the pots not 
to exceed one inch more than the diameter of the bulb. Give a gentle 
watering, and place them in the warmest part of the greenhouse. Be 
careful not to orer- water, until the plants are of a considerable size; 
they may then be more freely watered, and will require larger pots. I 
generally flower them in pots six inches Avide at top, and eight deep. 

When the greenhouse plants are removed into tlie open air, the in- 
ternal heat may be increased ; the Gloxinias will then grow rapidly, 
and AAull require a proportionate increase of AA'atcr. Occasionally it will 
be advantageous to give them manure in a state of solution. Every 
day sprinkle them gently on the whole herb, as well as the underside of 
the leaves^ with clear soft water^ from a syringe, or the fine rose of a 
Avatering pan. This not only tends to keep off insects — the red spider 
being fond of Gloxinias — but it greatly contributes te promote their 
vigorous growth. AVhen, on account of frost at the end of summer, it 
is needful to bring in the greenhouse plants, the sprinkling must be 
omitted, and the quantity of Avater giAxn every time reduced, until 
they arc almost dry. Place them on a dry, airy shelf. Clip (not pull) 
off all decayed leaves as they occur ; “ hut never suffer the soil to become 
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DUST dry/’ as, if tliat be the case, the bulb will become farinaceous, 
and, when watered in the spring, will rot. 

Gloxinia inaculaia cannot be grown successfully in a greenhouse so 
as to flower ; it is decidedly a stove plants and requires great heat and 
moisture to bloom it in perfection ; but any of the others, belonging to 
the general section of Gloxinias, may be grown, and will flower pro- 
perly by the above treatment. 

THE USE OF TURF ASHES IN THE COMPOST FOR 
PICOTEES AND CARNATIONS. 

BY A NOUTIIAMPTONSIlIllE FLORIST. 

Being convinced of the utility of the following method, I offer it to 
your notice for the use of such of your readers as may be disposed to 
try it. The chief thing in which I difter from most others whose 
methods of preparing compost I have seen, is the substituting turf 
ashes for sand. This I find to be much preferable ; and I have no 
doubt it will be found the same by all those who, like me, arc obliged 
to use cow-dung as the principal article in their compost : by cow- 
dung, I mean the manure formed by the dung and litter thrown from 
the cow-house, which should be at least one year old before it is used. 
The cold, heavy nature of this manure is corrected by the contrary 
properties of the ashes. My method is as follows : — ‘‘ Jn March or 
April I take some turf from the best gi'ound I can, considering that 
the fatter the soil the better will be the ashes. I do not take it more 
than four inches deep ; and as soon as the turfs are in order, I burn 
them. When I consider that I have a sufticient quantity of ashes, I 
mix them as hot as possible with my cow-dung and loam. As to the 
precise quantity, I am not very particular ; much depends on the 
nature of the loam, and a trial or two will easily determine the propor- 
tion. Of our red earth, I allow about one part to one part of ashes, 
and two parts of dung. This compost should be turned and mixed at 
least once a fortniglit in summer, and once in three weeks or a month 
in winter ; for, notwithstanding all that has been said about the winter 
preparation of soil, I believe one summer to be worth two winters for 
the purpose. I do not find it ncoessary to use quick lime in this com- 
post, though, when I used sand, I thought lime indispensable. The 
wire-wonn I have not seen in the compost, as I now^ use it ; yet I am 
b^^ no means prepared to say that that formidable enemy of the florist 
W'ill not attack plants growing in it. After twelve months’ prepara- 
tion, it w ill be lit for use. Turf-ashes are used by other florists, and 
all I have conversed with on the subject highly approve of it. 

ON RAISING NEW VARIETIES OF PLANTS. 

BY A PRACTITIONER. 

From time to time I have noticed in this magazine the conductor 
thereof encouraging the hybridising of various classes of plants, and 
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■‘vliicli induced me two years ago to turn my attention to the process 
with the Amaryllis, Achimenes, Verbena, Fuschia, Phlox, Pelargo- 
nium, Calceolarias, and others. Some of the seeds I obtained early last 
summer I sowed immediately, and the others early this spring, and 
and now I have, as the result (from the first sown), a very numerous 
raid almost endless variety of beautifully distinct flowers of the above, 
wnth the exception of the Amaryllis. The process is easy, applying 
the pollen of one flower to the stigma of another. The flower to Av'liich 
tlie iiollen is about to be .applied must have its own .antlu'rs (containing 
the pollen) cut away before they burst, after which the ])ollen from tlie 
different plant may be .applied to the stigma. If the pollen of the 
plant to be operated upon is not cut away, the stigma is likely to be 
operated upon by the pollen of the same flower, and the result be 
natural seedlings. The stigma, when in a proper state to have the 
pollen (powder-like) applied, is glutinous outside, and the powder 
adheres to it, I have noticed th.at no certain criterion can be relied 
on as to the form the new plant will take ; sometimes I find that the 
male (pollen) plant is assumed, and in others the contrary. I 
uniformly found that the more perfect in form both parents were, 
so was the production, as it respects the colours. I have not had 
two alike from the same plant ; Avheri all the flowers on a plant have 
been operated uj)C)n by i)ollen from one ])lant, the. most decided, strong, 
and clear colours give the more distinct in the progeny. It is only by 
observation, in the progress of the operation and blooming, that the 
best results can be safely expected in future attempts .as to colours ; but 
ill form, where tlie flowers of hotli are of flue form, tliosc r.aiscd there- 
from will certainly be good. As far as the majority of my one year’s 
ext^eriments go, I find in colour the seedlings p.artakc more of the 
niother plant, and in furm that of the plant from which the pollen was 
brought. 

The entire process, from first to last, has aff’orded me much gratifi- 
cation, and those persons fond of flowers will derive pleasure in its 
pursuit, and the; present time is the best for experimenting. The result 
of but a few years’ ajiplication to the system of hybridising has already 
added immense cliarms to the beauties of the stove, greenhouse and 
flower garden, as well as to fruits ; a^id the iiroccss being now carried 
on in a far more extensive scale, in a few ycfirs we slndl, no doubt, 
have quite astonishing results to grace our floral exhibitions, as well as 
domestic compartments. 


IIEMAEKS ON THE CAMELLIA. 

BY AN AMATEUR PLANT CULTIVATOR IN MIDDLESEX. 

The Camellia is justly esteemed one of the finest, if not .actually the 
finest, of oiu' exotics ; and indeed, there are few' of the beauteous deni- 
zens of the greenhouse and conservatory that can lay equal claim to 
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Giir attention. Unlike most of its compeers, this lovely genus, at all 
seasons, whether it be in blossom or not, excites our admiration. 
During the summer and early winter months, we are pleased with its 
bold and elegant form, and with the deep glossy hue of its beautiful 
foliage ; whilst from Christmas to May, the various varieties delight 
and charm by their beautiful and showy flowers, of white, buff, striped, 
and red, of every shade, from the deep crimson to the soft tint of the 
maiden's blush. The Camellia may in truth be called, ‘‘the most 
beautiful of the beautiful for what, in the whole range of our exotic 
flora, is more beautiful than a fine specimen of the Old Double White, 
having, perhaps, one or two dozens of splendid blossoms, fully ex- 
panded ? The Old Single Red, C. japonica, appears to have been 
introduced into England, in the year 1739 ; the Old Double White, in 
1792, by Sir John Slater, of the East India House; and the Old 
Double Red, imported in 1794, by Sir Robert Preston, of Vally field ; 
and since that time many fine varieties have been imported from Cliina, 
and hundreds of seedlings have also been raised in this country and on 
the Continent within the last few years. After all, I scarcely know one 
that exceeds in beauty the one called The Old Double Variegated Red., 
Ixuuitified as it is with irregular blotches of white. In conversation lately 
with a very celebrated Camellia cultivator, I observed to him that my 
])lant of the Old Double Red had not so many blotched flowers the last 
few years as previously ; be then gave me the following particular mode 
of Ireatment, in order to promote the production of variegated blossoms. 

To blotch Camellias plentifully with white, they should be forced 
pretty freely the preceding spring (after they have done flowering), 
kept a very little dryer than usual, freely exposed to the sun after 
the young wood has ripened ; indeed, if Camellias be perfectly healthy 
and sound at the root, and have a plentiful supply of water, the}* will 
require no shade at all ; it is only when they have been much exposed 
to the action of frost in the winter that it is required, in which case 
they should be shaded from the hot May sun till the young shoots are 
pretty well riijened. It may be taken as a general rule, that if the 
frost ill tho winter produces a transiiarcncy towards the centre of the 
leaf, the rays of the spring sun, if suffered to bear upon it, will gene- 
rally turn tlie parts brown that have been so affected, and the leaf will 
dro]). l^lants, however, that are not in a fi*ce state of growth will 
seldom suffer in this way ; four or five years is the average longevity 
of the Camellia leaf, and with good management it may be kept green 
and healthy a year or two longer, though we often see the plants, when 
they have not had due attention, carry but one or two years' foliage ; 
these, except when in bloom, have an unsightly appearance. He added 
further, “The soil I have found most proper for Camellias depends in a 
great measure on their age : for seedlings or young cuttings intended 
for stocks or otherwise, when first potted off, I use good fat bog mould, 
fresh dug, broken rough with the turf and film adhering, mixed with a 
little white sand, taking care to have a good drainage by filling the pot 
about one-fourth with well- shaken turf. I never allow but one piece 

N 
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of broken pot laid liollow over each hole in the pot ; for, unlike the 
Erica or Epacris, which delight in shallow soil with a loose bottom^ the 
natural abode of the Camellia is in a deef rich soil ; consequently, I have 
always found the roots perish as soon as they get into a handful of 
small potsherds, which some cultivators put into the bottom of the pot. 
At the next shifting I mix a little light turfy loam with the peat, and 
at each successive shift increase the proportion of loam ; and for old 
plants, I use about an equal quantity of loam and bog mould. And a 
collection of Camellias may have some in bloom from- September till 
the succeeding May by the following treatment ; — Pick out those you 
wish to blow late of the backwardest plants the latter end of March or 
beginning of April, before the wood buds have started, and set them 
out of doors in a sheltered situation ; there let them stand throughout 
the summer. If not too forward when put out, they will not commence 
gi'owing until late in the season, and the flower buds will not be fonned 
before autumn ; these, for the most part, if kept in a cool house through 
the winter, will not bloom before the following April or May. Those 
required to bloom early in autumn should be placed in March, or as 
soon as they have done blooming, in a forcing house, and kept in a 
good heat, plentifully supplied with water, both at the root and over 
the foliage, by syringing, increasing both heat and light as tlie young 
wood ripens ; after which they should be removed back to the conserva- 
tory or greenhouse, where tliey may reimiiii the rest of the summer. 
The intermediate succession to flower through the winter should be 
kept constantly in the conservatory, where they should be frequently 
syringed, and every means used to promote a healthy and vigorous 
growth during the early part of the season. Those chosen immediately 
to succeed these may be selected from the intermediate succession, and 
turned out of doors as soon as the young wood is w(dl ripened, which is 
usually in July ; they may stand out until the middle of October. 

The Camellia requires a little extra heat to cause it to j)roduce both 
wood and flowers with any degree of luxuriance, and it is in tlie appli- 
cation of such heat that tlie entire amount of success or failure depends. 
The growing season follows closely on that for the production of flowers, 
and it is then the plants require their first seasonal excitement ; this 
is caused first by repotting, and secondly by placing the plant in a little 
higher temperature than that in which it proiluces its flowers. 

The best season for repotting is either imniedialel// after flowering^ 
or as soon as the young wood and leaves have become firm enough to 
handle without injury. Now, as before remarked, it is in the production 
of the nc\v wood that the first stimulus is rc(|uired, so that if the plants 
arc repotted immediately after flowering, the benefit of the new soil 
goes at once towards the fonnation of a new and vigorous gi’owth ; one 
of the most essential things in the cultivation of this or any other plant, 
and on this account I gi’catly prefer the first of the times mentioned as 
the season for repotting. 
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REMARKS ON THE SHOW CLASS CALCEOLARIAS, 

BY MR. JOHN PLATT, GARDENER, WOODSEATS nOUSE,'NEAR THORNHAM. 

I AM aware that the successful culture of these charming plants is 
considered by many persons to be difficult, but a friend of mine ma- 
nages them superior to anything I have seen elsewhere, and by very 
easy and simple means. He was kind enough to furnish me with the 
particulars of his treatment, which, with much pleasure, I forward for 
insertion in the “ Floricultural Cabinet.” He states as follows : — 
August is the most critical and tiying month for herbaceous Calceo- 
larias ; and the reason appears to be, that being weakened by the 
flowering which is just over, and the wdiolc system of tlie plant stag- 
nated, in consequence of there being no leaves and branches to assimi- 
late food ill proportion to the previous excitement, the plant therefore 
requires rest ; and as August is often a very hot month, it is difficult 
to prevent undue exciteuieut, wliich at this season is often fatal. We 
therefore select for them a cool shady situation, and lake care that they 
arc not over wintered. After a little time a new series of roots are 
emitted around the base of the stem, and when this is perceived it is 
proper to shake tliem out of the pots, prune oil’ any of the old dead 
roots (but not too close), and re-pot in sizes smaller and more propor- 
tioned to the roots ; they arc then placed in a cold pit, the bottom of 
which is well drained and covered wdth fine coal ashes ; each pot is 
placed on a lirick or an inverted flow’cr-pot, so as to bring it near to the 
glass ; they are kept close for a day or tw o, and shaded, after wdiich 
abundance of air should be given, and in fine W'eathcr the lights fre- 
quently taken off. As soon as they have well started into growth, they 
w ill require to be cut back so as to reduce them into shape. If the 
cuttings arc not required, this cutting back may be done at the time of 
re-pot ting ; but, as it is always best to keep up a young stock, I prefer 
having tliem on until the plants have again started into action, at w'hich 
time the chances are in favour of leaving the old specimens better fur- 
nished, and the cuttings are more likely to succeed. I put these cut- 
tings into small pots, and ])lace them in a frame with a gentle bottom 
heat ; they are examined at intervals, and those w liicli arc well rooted 
are removed into a cold pit to harden previous to giving them more 
pot room. I have now brought both cuttings and old plants to what I 
call the shifting point ; and here I must observe that, w ith reference to 
the Calceolaria, it is out of place to give any set time for the shifting 
into larger pots : the state of the roots must be our guide, and conse- 
quently l>oth cuttings and old plants must be often gone over, and those 
only shifted whose roots are in a fit condition. These operations may 
be "carried on in mild w eather all through the wdnter and early spring, 
for the Calceolaria is, when kept a few degrees above freezing point, 
in action during all that time ; but as that action is slow, the rooting 
process is necessarily slow also, and therefore the reason why the shift- 
ings canngt bo generalised, The Calceplaria dpes not at any time re^ 
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quire a great heat ; in fact, it would live out of doors if the tcmperatui*e 
did not fall below the freezing foint ; therefore I think it injudicious to 
prefer keeping tlie herbaceous sorts in a greenhouse, where fire heat 
exists, when they may be eo much better preserved and grown in a cold 
pit T keep them in such a structure up to the time of the bloom ex- 
panding, WHEN THEY ARE REMOVED TO THE GREENHOUSE ; and to pre- 
serve the blossoms a shading of muslin is fastened under the glass, to 
screen them from sun. Wliilst in the cold pits, the plants will require 
occasional fumigations with tobacco, whether infested or not, as preven- 
tion is better than cure* They should not be placed too near together, 
and the flower stalks must be secured as they are thrown up. Shading 
must be resorted to whenever the sun is out strong ; at no time will the 
plants bear intense bright sun ; inattention to this will cause many a 
blauTv in plants, and many a crumpled bad flower. With regard to the 
soil, which also is a point of gi*eat importance, I would recommend a rich 
sandy loam, very fibry and soft, two y(‘ars from the pasture field ; if 
not sandy enough, it must be made so. This will suit them well in the 
early stages ; when the roots arc well established and the whole system 
in full action, an addition of one-third leaf-mould and a little very de- 
composed manure may be made to the loam. At each shifting tlie 
drainage must be kept open ; and water must be gi\'cn as required ; 
when in full growth they require plenty. 


ONTHEOKY AND PRACTICE; also, THE FOOD OF PLANTJ^. 


BY AN EXAMINER. 
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Then, how is a knowledge of the causes of effects to be obtained? 
Certainly by no other means than by first forming a theory, and then 
putting it to the test of practical demonstration, to ascertain its truth or 
falsehood. If a theory be thus proved to be true, tlie knowledge of jt 
is science. I consider the causes of all effects to be certain elementary 
principles established in nature, and which arc brought into action or 
rest, and made to exist in a separate or combined state, and to undergo 
certain changes in form and duration of their existence, by certain 
immutable laws of nature. My efforts have long been directed to the 
ascertaining the true causes of the different effects it is desirable to 
produce by the cultivation of plants, as well as the true causes of those 
effects it is desired to prevent ; and, for this purpose, I have not only 
put my own theories to the test of repeated practical experiment, but 
also most of the tlieories of the celebrated physiologists and chemists, 
and practical professors of horticulture. And, in this, all who have 
done me the honour to visit rny gai’den, admit that I have established 
many important principles of practice. ]\Iy practical elucidations are 
more particulary exhibited in the training and feeding of fruit trees : 
I say feeding^ because it is an obvious fact, not only that plants require 
food to sustain them as much as animals do, but that their grovrtli and 
productions arc determined by the quality and the quantity of the food 
thej^ arc supjdicd with. As to give such an explanation of the nature 
and properties of different soils, and of different manures, or the 
ehunents of the food of plants, would occupy more of your pages than 
you can afford, you will probably allow me to refer such as wish to 
make a minute inquiry into tliose subjects, to a little work published, 
On the Causes of the Jlarrcimcss and Fruitfulness of Plants and 
Trees.” I will, however, beg leave noAv to offer the ninth law of nature in 
the arrangement, for the immediate consideration of your readers, and 
shall be ready to give any further information in my power. The ninth 
law — “ Tlie leaves form the excretory organs of a plant or tree ; and 
whether the supply of food be great or small, a plant or tree cannot 
attain, nor sustain itself in, a state of fructification, until it is furnished 
^^ith a surface of leaves duly proportioned to the sap supplied by the 
roots. To enable them to perform their functions, it is also necessary 
that the leaves should be duly exposed to the action of light, and to the 
influence of the sun and the air.” Now, according to this law, it must 
be obvious that the cutting back and shortening the branches and 
lessening the quantity of leaves must obstruct and retard, rather than 
forward the production of flowers, seeds, and fruits ; and yet this is a 
general practice. It generally happens, that when a plant grows 
luxuriantly to leaves, branches, and stalk, it is but little inclined to 
produce blossoms. We may, therefore, justly conclude, that in sucli 
cases there is a greater supply of food than the leaves are equal to ; and 
that, although wc cannot enlarge their powers, we can relieve them in 
tKcir duties, bv lessening the supply of food, and thus promote 
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PROPAGATION OF TREES BY CUTTINGS IN SUMMER. 

BY A PRACTITIONER. 

When a cutting of any deciduous tree is ]) Ian ted in autumn, winter, 
or spring, it contains within it a portion of the true, as it is has been 
called, or vital sap of the tree of wliich it once formed a part. This 
fluid, relatively to ])lants, is very closely analagous to the arterial 
blood in animals ; and I shall, therefore, to distinguish it from the 
watery fluid whicli rises abundantly through the albnrnnin, call it the 
arterial sap of tlie tree. Cuttings of some species of trees very freely 
emit roots and leaves, whilst others usually j)roduce a few leaves only, 
and then die, and others scarcely exhibit any signs of life ; but no 
cutting ever possesses the power of regenerating and adding to 
itself vitally a single particle of matter, till it has accpiired mature 
and efficient foliage. A part of the artmial sap previously in the 
cutting assumes an organic solid form, and the cutting, in con- 
sequence, necessarily becomes, to some extent, exhausted. 

Summer cuttings possess the advantage of having mature and 
efficient foliage; but such foliage is easily injured or destroyed, and 
if it be not carefully and skilfully managed, it dii*s. These cuttings, 
such as I have usually seen employed, have some mature and efficient 
foliage, and other foliage which is young and growing, and, conse- 
quently, two distinct processes are going on at the same time within 
them, which operate in opposition to each other. By the mature 
leaves, carbon, under the influence of light, is taken up from the 
surrounding atmosplierc, and arterial sap is generated. The young and 
immature leaves, on the contrary, vitiate the air in which they grow 
by throwing off carbon ; and tliey expend, in adding to their own 
bulk, that which ought to be expended in the creation of slioots. 
This circumstance respecting the different operations of immature and 
mature leaves up >11 the surrounding air, presented its(‘lf to the early 
labourers in pneumatic chemistry. Dr. Priestley noticed the discharge 
of oxygen gas, or dcphlogisticated air (ns it was then called), from 
mature leaves. Schecle, making, as he supposed, a similar exjxadment 
iq^oii the young leaves of germinating beans, Ibund these to vitiate air 
in wljich they grew. Tiicso results were llicn su[)poscd to be widely 
at variance with each other, but siibseqiumt experience has proved 
both })hilosophers to have been (‘.qually correct. 

I possess many seedling young trees of the Ulinus carnpestris, or 
suberosa, or glabra ; for the widely varying characters of my seedling 
trees satisfy me, that these three supjmscd species are varieties only of 
a single species. One of these .seedling plants presented a form of 
gi-owth which induced me to wish to j)ropagate fioin it. It shows a 
strong disposition to aspire to a very great lieight, with a single 
straight stem, and with only very small lateral branches, and to be, 
therefore, calculated to afford sound timber (»f great length and bulk, 
which is peculiarly valuable, and difficult to be obtained, for the keels 
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of large ships; and the original tree is growing with great rapidity 
in a poor soil and cold climate. 

The stem of this tree, near the ground, presented, in July, many 
very slender shoots, about three inches long. These were then pulled 
off and reduced to about an inch in length, with a single mature leaf 
u{)on the upper end of each, and the cuttings were then planted 
deeply in the soil. The cuttings were then covered with bell glasses 
in pots, and put upon the flue of a hot-house, and subjected to a 
temperature of about 80 degrees. Water was very abundantly given, 
but the under surfaces of the leaves were not wetted. These were in 
the slightest degree faded, though they were fully exposed to the sun ; 
and roots were emitted in about fifteen days. I subjected a few cut- 
tings taken from the bearing branches of a mulberry tree to the same 
mode of management, and with the same result ; and I think it ex- 
tremely probable, that the different varieties of Camellia, and trees of 
almost every species, exclusive of the Fir tribe, might be propagated 
with perfect success and facility by the same means. 

Evergreen trees, of some sp(*cies, possess the power of ripening 
their fruit clui’ing Aviiiter. The. common Ivy and the Lcjfpmt an* well- 
known exam])les of tliis ; and this circumstance, combined with many 
others, led me to infer tliat the leaves of sucli trees possess in a second 
year the same, or at least, nearly the same power as they possessed in 
the first, 1 therefore planted about a month ago some cuttings of 
the old double-blossomed white and Warralitah Camellia, having re- 
duced the wood to little more than half an inch in length, and cut it 
off obliquely, so as to present a long surface of it ; and 1 reduced it 
further by paring it very thin and near to its lower extremities. Tlie 
leaves continue to look perfectly fresh, and the buds in more than 
one instance have produced shoots of more than an inch in length, 
and apparently possessing jierfect health and much vigour. Water 
has been very abundantly given ; because J conceived that the flow 
of the arterial sap from the leaf would be so great, comparatively 
with tlie quantity of the bark and alburnum of the cuttings, as to 
preclude tlie possibility of the rotting of these. 

The cuttings above described, presented in the organization a eon- 
siderable i*esemblance to seedling trees of different periods of the 
growth of the latter. Tlie bud very closely resmnbles the plumule, 
and the leaf, the cotyledon, extended into a seed leaf ; and the organ 
which has been, and is called a radicle, is certainly a caiidex, and not 
a root. It is capable of being made to extend in some cases, to more 
than two hundred times its first length, between two articulations, a 
power which is not possessed in any degrees by the roots of trees. 
Whether the caiulex of the cuttings of Camellias above mentioned 
liave emitted, or Avill, or will not, emit roots, I am not yet prepared 
to decidcj but 1 entertain very confident hopes of success. 
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EOYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 

The lecture by Professor Bentley, delivered in the Museum of the 
Koyal Botanic Society, on Friday, June 23rd, was “ on miscellaneous 
articles used in tlie preparation of beverages in common use in dif- 
ferent parts of the world,’' including tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate. 
As tea is the article most generally consumed in this country, Mr. 
Bentley directed attention principally to it. All infusions of the 
leaves of plants arc called teas, but the plant generally known as tea 
comes princiiDally from China, though it is cultivated extensively in 
the East Indies and in other parts of the globe, the climate peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of good tea being found within 27 and 31 
degrees of latitude. The best kind of tea imported from China is 
derived from the variety the viridis,” so called from the notion that 
it produced green tea ; but it has since been ascertained that black 
and green tea are gathered from the same plant, the difference in 
colour and quality being owing to different means of preparing and 
drying the leaves. The black tea when gathered is thrown into 
heaps, where it lies for some time before it is rolled ; it is then 
thrown about to expose it the air, and again lies in heaps till it is 
dried. By tliis means it undergoes a slight process of fermentation, 
and the leaves turn black, as all leaves do when gathered and allowed 
to lie together. The green tea, on the contrary, is rolled and dried 
as soon as it is gatliered, and thus retains the natural colour of the 
leaves. The properties of tea which render it valuable as an article 
of food, are derived for the most part from an alkaloid called theine, 
which contains a large proportion of nitrogen, the element whence 
flesh and blood are obtained. The effect of tea on tlie animal frame 
is to exhilarate the iniiid, and at the same time to tranquilise the 
bodily functions, the supply of theine preventing the waste of the 
body, and in this manner saving food. Mr. Bentley observed that 
there is a remarkable resemblance in the properties of the vegetable 
substances selected by the inhabitants of different parts of the world 
for their common beverages ; for the diflerent kinds of teas, coffees, 
and cocoa all contain an alkaloid resembling theine in its chemical 
properties and pliysiological effects, though varying in the propor- 
tionate quantities. Tea-leaves, from which the infusion has been 
extracted, arc still valuable for the nutriment they contain, the 
amount of flesh and blood-producing material being greater in tea 
than in the cereal grains, ajid iji some countries tlio natives eat them 
as food. Paragua tea, gatliered from a species of holly, is more 
stimulating than the tea-plant of China, and when taken in excess 
produces the injurious eflects of ardent spirits. Coffee-tea and La- 
brador tea belong to the heath tribe of plants, and contain the same 
principles as tlie tea from Cliina. The former is extensively used by 
the people of Sumatra, and has latterly been imported into this 
country. As it can be sold at the low price of twopence per pound, 
it might become an important article of food, if a relish could be 
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acquired for its peculiar flavour. Such a result is not improbable, for 
the preference now given to tea and coffee is an acquired taste ; and 
as evidence of the difference of taste fbr teas between the English and 
Chinese at present, samples of Pekoe flower tea were shown, which is 
in such high estimation by the Chinese that it costs two guineas a 
pound, though it has not a sufficiently strong flavour for the English 
tea-drinker. In treating of coffee, Mr. Bentley pointed out the 
presence in the coffee berry of the same principle that gives the 
nutritive and stimulating qualities to tea ; and there is in coffee also 
a volatile oil, which is developed during the process of roasting, that 
increases its value as an article of food. Raw coffee is improved by 
age, which gives increased whiteness to the berry. The chicory 
plant, a species of the common endive, which has been extensively 
used for mixing with and adulterating coffee, possesses scarcely any 
portion of the nutritious properties of the coffee berry ; and Mr. 
Bentley strongly discountenanced its use, as it contains no nutriments, 
and only v^reakens the beneficial effect of the real beverage. Cocoa 
contains more nutriment than any of the substances before noticed, 
and combines the qualities of tea with those of milk. When, there- 
fore, the fatty property it possesses does not disagree with the 
stomach, cocoa, especially when prepared from wliatare called •‘cocoa 
nibs,’’ is eminently nutritious, and an extremely valuable article of 
food. Some idea may be formed of the importance of the articles 
used in the preparation of unfermented beverages, from the 
quantities that are consumed. Thus, in 1852, fifty-four tons of 
tea were imported into this country from China, which was but the 
forty-fifth part of the quantity produced; whilst of coffee thirty-five 
millions of pounds were consumed in England, and one hundred 
millions of pounds on the continent. Specimens of the various plants 
and substances mentioned were exhibited, and much curiosity was 
manifested to examine the two-guinea a pound tea, which is too re- 
fined in flavour for appreciation by English palates. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wellinotonia (ugantea. Since this name has been given to the 
tree which Mr. Lobb discovered to be a new genus, some of our Ame- 
rican brethren have given publicity to some unkind remarks upon the 
same, which appeared in the April “ ]\Iagazine of Horticulture and 
Botany,” edited by Mr. Hovey, of l^oston, in the United States. 

It is there stated that long before Mr. Lobb had seen the trees, some 
of the American Botanists, among which was Mr. W. R. Prince, had 
seen them, and in consequence they had a prior claim to give the plant 
a name. Tlicy deprecate the name Avhich Dr. Lindley had suggested 
of Wellingtoma, and considered it ought to bear the name of 
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Washingtonia if it is a genus, which at present the American ]3otanists 
dispute. Subsequently the editor had written to Mr. W. E. Prince on 
the subject, and the following is an extract from his reply. We omit 
however some abusive expressions which appear in Mr. Prince’s letter 
relative to the Hero after whom it has been named in England. 

The Giant Taxodium of California. — Your note in relation to 
tliis tree was duly received. I can only say, that to talk of naming 
that Taxodium ‘ Wellingtonia ’ at this late day, as if it was a new dis- 
discovery, is utterly ridiculous. I, with a party of twelve others, as- 
cended the Stanislaus in June, 1849, — and tliere were, besides our- 
selves, some thousands of i\inericans who saw the splendid tree referred 
to, during that year, and it is found growing extensively in the im- 
mense belt of forest trees as you ascend to the great central ridge of the 
Sierra Nevada. The usual size of large trees of this Taxodium was 
twenty-four feet in circumference, but occasionally we found them 
thirty-six feet in circumference ; and one we met with, more especially 
large and grand, we christened ‘ The King of Trecs.^ This gigantic 
species has been confused by many with tlie Taxodium pinnatum, so 
plenty at Monterey, and e^•(‘n with the Taxbdium sompervirens ; and I 
notice it has been called by some ^ Sequoia gigantea.’ I have no 
time to go inon? into detail at present, and 1 will now simply remark 
further, that if this tree is really a genus distinct from Taxodium, we 
should, in selecting its title, adopt the name of that man, who more than 
all others dcs(‘rves the homage of his race, our beloved AVasliington. 
I am, however, of opinion that the tree we have been speaking of and 
the Taxodium ])iniuitum, so ])lenty at Monterey and elsewhere, are not 
sufficiently distinct from established genera, to authorise the formation 
of a new one. You arc probably aAvare that it is these two si>ecies that 
in California are called Redwood, and that they furnish the mass of 
long shingling, so universally in use throughout that country, J4y-the- 
by, I recall to mind a good joke that occurred during our mountain 
rambles. A party of us stood one day gazing at some of these lofty 
trees which appeared to be about 280 or 300 feet in height, and were 
expressing our astonishment, when a fellow cried out to us, ‘You 
need not think much of such sajdings as tlieni, for if you go about 
twenty miles furthei* you will find plenty that are so tall you can’t sec 
the toj)s of them.’ AV. Ik JhaNCE.” 

Jt is evident that Mr. Prince and his companions had not made the 
discovery which our respected and clever countryman, “ Mr. Lobb ” did, 
that it was a different tree to any preciously described by any Botanical 
traveller^ and he at once took measures to bring this New Genus into 
public notice; and himself, his much-respected employers, Messrs. 
Veitchj or other person they might select, had a ffrst and Just claim to 
g7ro it a name ; and it is to the honour of the individual who named it 
thtit }w Hclactad the most approprifiio one iw dhlj uud }yhich will remain 
its enduring one, 



IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

J ULY is proverbially hot and dry; it will therefore be highly 
necessary, during the continuance of dry weather, to administer 
copious supplies of water. Tliis should be done towards the 
evening of each day, because the plants have then time to absorb the water gradually^ 
and appropriate such portion as contributes to their well-being. It is only in 
extreme cases that water should be given in the moniing, because it is then so 
quickly exhaled from the soil, as well as the leaves, that its refreshing and nutri- 
inental properties arc almost wholly wasted. Rain-water is best, or that from an 
exposed pond or tank. Where beds of plants have been repeatedly watered 
through a rose, the surface of the soil will probably have become crusted and almost 
impervious to moisture; consequently they ought to be stirred over occasionally with 
a small fork. A few annuals, as Mignionette, &c., may now be sown to bloom in 
the autumn, also biennials to bloom next year. 

Flokists’ Floavers. — Auriculas and Polyanthas should be kept in the shade. At 
this season of the year the plants are often attacked Avith green fly; dip the plants in 
a solution of tobacco-Avatcr. Tulips Avill have perfected their growth, and should 
noAV be taken up, as if alloAved to remain too long it invariably acts prejudicially 
on the bulb. Ranunculuses will require to be tfiken up as soon as their foliage has 
become Avithcred and dry. Finks may still be piped. Carnations and Picotees: As 
the pods are fully formed and ready to open, secure them round Avith a ring of 
india-rubber, gutta-percha or bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. When 
blown, they should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag for Avant of Avatcr. 
Proceed with layering. Dahlias will require thinning out freely as they adyance in 
giwth. If sprinkled overhead Avith soft Avatcr late in the evening with a fine rose 
or syringe, their luxuriance Avill be greatly promoted. Pelargoniums that have shed 
their floAvcrs should be cut down, disrooted and potted in smaller pots, keeping the 
plants for a Avcck in a close frame, to assist them in dcvcloj)ing their new shoots. 
Roses may noAv bo budded, moist Aveather being best for the operation. It is of 
importance that there should be a resemblance betAveen the bud and the stock as 
to the vigour of vegetative groAvth, in order to ensure a successful result. If a 
Rose of sloAv devclopmeni is budded on a rampant briar, and all the strength of the 
latter is turned into the parasitical stranger, health cannot be maintained, nor Avill 
a freely vegetating Rose submit to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. 
Thin away surplus branches from all stocks not budded as early as possible, not to 
wait a day even, but get the branches strong and healthy. 

IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

Where stove and green- house plants afibrd suitable cutting, propagation must 
noAv be pursued; as, generally speaking, it can be practised Avith the greatest 
success in the early rather than the later part of the year. It should be remem- 
bered that the propagation of most plants is facilitated by the employment of 
of bottom-heat and hell-glasses. Stove plants will derive great advantage from a 
partial shading daring the glare of the day, and will be loss liable to injury from 
drought. Many plants that Avill require shifting, such as J usticias, Clerodendrons, 
&c., give plenty of water at the roots, syringe daily, in *he evening, and keep the 
floors of the house and every part damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmos- 
phere. Bulbs of Amaryllis, &c. should be put together in a pit or frame, Avhere 
they Avill be near the glass, and whore the influence of the sun, Avith a gradual 
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diminution of water will mature them. Never permitting the foliage to flag is n 
good criterion as to the quantity of moisture plants require; keep as near that state 
as possible, llc-pot Achimencs, Gloxinias, Gesneras, &c. 

THE GEEENHOUSE, ETC. 

As a free ingress of air must necessarily bo permitted during fine weather, its 
rapid circulation, conjoined wdtli active solar heat, must cause a rapid evaporation 
both from the plants and soil; hence there exists a necessity, under the above cir- 
cumstances, of watering and syringing frc(iucntly. However beneficial a screen 
may be during bright hot sun, its presence is not required while the sun is 
obscured. Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias by keeping them com- 
paratively close (with shade during sunshine), and supplying them liberally with 
moisture administered by the syringe. Propagate Roses by cuttings from those 
plants which have been forced, and place the plants in a rather shady situation, in 
order that they may have a period of rest fur a few weeks. Calceolarias that have 
ceased blooming should be re-potted; cut off dead tops, place the plants in a 
situation where they can be shaded from hot sun, admitting it morning and evening. 
Seed should be sown, so as to have the plants strong, to endure winter; such will 
bloom next season, and be much more vigoiirous than plants raised from cuttiugs. 
Cinerarias also that have done blooming should have the tops cut ofl’, be fumigated, 
in a close frame, as they are often affected with green fly ; after which the plants 
should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat shady bed of good 
soil in the garden. Sow seed now; the young plants will bloom early next spring. 
Epacriscs, Ericas, &c. now done blooming, may be cut in, to render them bushy. 
The tubers of Tropa:olums which have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, 
must be taken out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &e., or the pot must be put 
aside, where it may have the soil kept dry till potting time. Greenhouse plants 
placed in the opcu air in pots should have frequent waterings at the under side of 
the foliage, to destroy or keep down green fly. Moss laid lightly between the pots 
keeps the roots somewhat cool, and tends to promote the health of the plants 
Occasionally water the moss, if the weather be hot and dry. A concrete floor, or 
one formed of lime rubbish or fine gravel, cemented together with gas tar, is essen- 
tial to keep the worms out of the pots. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

The Maclura aurantia (or Osage Orange) a hedge plant.— This plant is a 
native of North America, and was first introduced in England in 1818. It is quite 
hardy ; but as it has seldom bloomed in this country, it has attracted but little at- 
tention. In America it has lately been used as a hedge plant, and strongly recom- 
mended to us for tlic same purpose. In referring to it, Professor Turner, of 
Jacksonville, in the United States, WTites— “Our hedges are indeed splendid, and 
Avhen three or f:ur years old will turn anything, bidding defiance to man, pig, or 
fowls.” He adds, It is the best hedge plant that has hitherto been discovered in 
this or any other countr}".” It is a stiff bushp growing plant, bearing numerous 
strong hooked spines, through which it would be difficult for any intruder to pass, 
when the shoots are once well interwoven together. We extract the following par- 
ticulars from a pamphlet recently sent us from Boston; — 

“ If the seeds are procured iu spring, planting may be deferred until the ground 
has become warm. In the latitude of New England, any time during the month of 
May has been found to answer. In order to have them vegetate quickly, they 
should be put to soak in soft warm water, and allowed to remain three, foiur, or five 
days, or until they are very much swollen, and the germ has begun to appear. 
Keep the water constantly warm by allowing the vessel to stand in a warm place 
covered with a cloth, and change the water daily, to avoid fermentation; mix with 
a little dry earth or sand when you get ready to plant. The ground for the nursery 
should be a rich sandy loam, deeply worked and finely pulverised. Proceed to lay 
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it out in drills 18 inches apart, and drop the seed at intervals of half an inch in the 
row; cover firmly with fine earth a few inches deep. They should be well attended 
to throughout the season, in order to secure as large a growth as possible. A quart 
of seed will produce 3,000 or 4,000 plants. It sells in America for a dollar a quart. 
It will take 10,000 or 12,000 plants for a mile of hedge. 

“ In jircparing for the hedge, unless the soil is very mellow and rich, a trench not 
less than two feet wide, and as deep, should be dug on the line where the hedge is 
to stand, and filled up with equal parts of well-rotted manure or compost, and rich 
earth. Planting may be done after warm weather has commenced in spring. The 
plants should he prepared for setting by shortening the roots to within 8 or 9 inches, 
and the top to within 1 inch of the root. Select those of a uniform size as the best 
to be planted together; stretch a line where the row is to stand, and set out the 
plants not more than 10 inches apart, in a single line thus — ♦ ^i: ♦ ♦ 

or diagonally, thus ***,>,**** making them a foot apart in each 
row. It is recommended never to set the plants further apart than stated above, as 
at greater intervals the stalks must grow larger and the loots extend proportionally; 
besides, it requires much more labour in pruning, for which the saving in plants is 
by no means adequate. As regards the single or double row, Professor Turner and 
others maintain that a single line is all that is necessary or desirable, while some are 
inclined to the latter method. Either undoubtedly answers the purpose well. 

“ The Osage Orange will bear almost any amount of trimming, and a hedge 
sufficiently firm and compact at the base can be made in no other way than by 
regular and severe cutting down. The spring succeeding, or one year from the 
setting, cut all down to within 4 inches of the ground. In consequence of the first 
pruning at the time of setting each plant will have thrown out three or four shoots. 
The second cutting will cause these to multiply to six or eight, which will nearly 
fill the space between the plants. A second trimming should be given when the 
plants arc making a vigorous growth, from the middle to the last of June, cutting 
oil’ the tops smooth and even to within 4 inches of the ground. The next spring 
cut to within 5 inches of the preceding cutting, and in June likewise. Continue 
these spring and June pruuings, increasing the distance an inch every year until 
the hedge shall reach the height desired. The side and lateral branches may be 
pruned and thickened so as to render it impenetrable to a bird. As regards the 
shape of the hedge, the taste of the grower will dictate. A neat and most conve- 
nient shape for a strong hedge is about 5 feet high and 3 feet wide at the bottom, 
gradually narrowing so as to render the top like the ridge of a house. The growth 
after a few years is quite slow, and the shoots so fine that one can scarce believe it 
to be the same plant. One trimming a year will probably be all tliat will be neces- 
sary, except for ornamental hedges. 

“ The Osage Orange will be found a most efficient protection to orchards ns 
gardens, as it is much easier to scale any kind of board fence that can be made, 
than an Osage Orange hedge 5 feet high. It is highly ornamental, and will also 
he found very suitable and appropriate for enclosing churchyards and cemeteries.” 

Messrs. Charlwood and Co., seedsmen, of Govent Garden, have received seed, and 
ofter it for sale at a cheap price. 

Growing Orchids from Seeds,— At the present time there arc few subjects 
connected with plant growing on which there is less recorded information than that 
of growing Orchids from seeds. I am not aivarc that there is any case on record 
of hybridisation liaving been effected among Orchids, though there seems no doubt 
that such could be accomplished by careful manipulation, an inference I draw from 
reasoning analogically on experiments made here to get seed. Many of our indi- 
genous Orchids appear to seed freely, whilst comparatively few exotic species among 
our cultivated collections produce seed, circumstances suggestive of the idea that the 
latter require artificial assistance, which can be readily afforded, by carefully apply- 
ing the pollen masses to the viscid face of the column and rostelluin. But whether 
the seeds of hardy Orchids be generally imperfect, or tiio necessary circumstances 
for vegetation, and the subsequent growth of the young plants wanting, wo certainly 
do not find crops of young orchids growing s])outaiieously in various stages of 
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f^rowtl), ns occurs with most otlict cndogcns, though, when orchid seed does vegetate 
under fiivourablc circiiiustunces, a very large number of the myriads of extremely 
minute seeds contained in the ovaries arc perfect, whether artiticially impregnated 
or not. Within the last five years, seedlings of the following species have been 
raised in the Orchid-house at Glasncvin, namely, Epidendruui clougatuin, and 
crassifolium, Cattlcya, Forbesii, and Phaius albus, the seeds of which all vegetate 
freely. The manner of sowing the seeds, and treating the young seedlings, has been 
to allow the fine dust-like seed to fall from the ovaries as soon as they show symp- 
toms of ripeness, which is readily known by the ovaries bursting open on one side. 
AVhen this takes place, they arc either taken from the plant and shaken gently over 
the surface of the other Orchid-pots, on the loose material used for growing them in, 
or on the pots prepared for the purpose, after w-hich, constant shade, a steady high 
temperature, with abundance of moisture, are all requisites which arc absolutely 
necessary to insure success. In the course of eight or nine days after sowing, the 
seeds, w^hich at first had the appearance of a fine white i)owder, begin to assume a 
darker colour to the naked eye, and, if looked at with a Codrington, or even a 
simple lens, evident signs of vegetation may be perceived, which increase until the 
protrusion of the young radicle and cotyledon takes place, which varies from a fort- 
night to three W’eeks. From this period of their growth, the young plants grow 
rapidly, and the rootlets lay hold of wdiatcvcr material is supplied to them. If the seeds 
happen, either accidentally or intentionally, to be made to vegetate on bare wood, 
as in some instances has been the case, the young roots extend themselves in dif- 
ferent directions, adhering closely to the bark, and make great progress compared 
with the growth of the stems, thus afibruing beautiful examples of the manner in 
which epiphytical plants fix themselves so firmly on the highest boughs of lofty trees 
in tropical forests, as W’ell as accounting for the isolated positions they frequently 
occupy in their natural state. The principal difficulty to contend with in rearing 
the young seedlings has been found to consist in their treatment during the first 
year, particularly tlic winter months, wdicn they arc very liable to perish, if anything 
approaching to extremes of moisture, draught, cold, or even heat be ])ermitted; 
though a steady medium of all those requisites is necessary. The second year’s 
growth has been one during which the plants rmidc much progress, and the (»nly 
two kinds which have been brought to a flowxTing state have bloomed the third 
season. These are Epidendrum crassifolium, and Phaius albus. 

II. M., Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin. 

On Carnations. — Amongst the many valuable observations in your excellent 
w'ork, on the culture of this beautiful flower, I do not meet with any remark whieli 
afibrds information and advice on the subject of their sialdcnhj tvWicrhiy and 
dying at this time (May 20) of the year. In September last, I purchased several 
pairs from different eminent florists, and when they reached me, I thought IJiad 
never seen any looking more healthy and fresh. During the winter months, I 
adopted the course recommended by your correspondents; and, in April, I jiotted 
them in pairs into the flowering pots, and, until a week since, no layers could possibly 
present a more promising appearance, wdien, much to rny surprise, not less than 
half a score of them rui)idly withered and died: they had been regnlarly watered 
twice a week with soft water. On examining the stems, I found them all decayed 
immediately below the surface, and but little increased in roots, the mould, not as 
I expected, containing worms or slugs. The first time I observed the change, 
I followed the advice of watering them with lime tenter, but it was all to no purpose; 
and one most remarkable fact is, that, in one or two instances, only one plant in a 
pot died, the other continuing perfectly healthy. If they had all been affected in 
pairs I should have suspected the compost. Such, however, I am satisfied was 
not the cause; and that plants apparently so healthy, and in such an advanced 
stage, attended witli every possible care, should so siuldcnly die, is to me at 
present unaccountable, and certainly a great disappointment. If, therefore, any of 
your experienced correspondents will oblige me with a few observations on the 
subject, I can assure you it will be conferring a particular and general favour, as I 
hear many of my neighbourj have experienced the same misfortune, and are 
equally at a loss. An Amateur Cultivator. 
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On placing Greenhouse Plants in the open air during Summer. — 
When the pots are exposed to the heat of the sun and drying winds, the fibrous 
roots, which arc in quantity about the roots, arc much injured by it, although the 
interior of the ball of earth be in a moist condition. The result of the pots being so 
exposed during summer is soon apparent by the edges of the leaves turning brown, 
or many of the leaves becoming wholly so. The plan I have adopted for four 
years has been the following, and the plants have grown freely and been of a fine 
healthy green, blooming profusely. I made a bed of sifted gravel, six inches deep, 
choosing the gravel that was about the size of horse beans. This gravel allowed the 
excess of water to pass away. It was laid on a concrete fioor, formed of finer gravel 
and gas tar, which prevented worms entering through into the pots. The rough 
gravel allowed the pots to be plunged a little, so that tlic plants were not blown over, 
but kept steadily in their position. Having placed the pots, I fill up the spaces between 
with light moss, nearly to the rims of the pots. This method kept them cool, but 
not wet. If this be inserted in the next number of the “ Cabinet,” it may be of 
service to some of those persons who turn out plants during the summer, 

A IYower Gardener. 

On IIeracleum asperum. — I am much interested in a plant wdiich, although 
possessing no beauty of flower, is distinguished hy its size and stately appearance — 
IIeracleum asperum, the Siberian cow parsnip, which in the open border, under 
favourable circumstances, will attain a height of ten feet, with leaves four or five feet 
long. It is a biennial, and should be sovvn where it is intended to stand, in a rich 
soil. When it shoots up the second year, it may be watered with liquid manure and 
warm water, which will greatly promote its rapid and vigorous growth. 


• Fancy Pelargoniums. — These arc almost without exception regarded as pot- 
plants only, and treated as such ; planting them in the open ground is very seldom 
thoughtof, much less using them largely as bedding plants. The scarlet and variegated 
sorts, it need scarcely he observed, are necessary to every flower-garden ; but the 
more beautiful fancy kinds, except one or two varieties, arc but rarely indulged 
with a place there. It is the more remarkable that this is the case, when it is 
remembered haw exquisitely beautiful they become, in good hands, when grow’n in 
pots under glass. It might" be thought, if they only succeeded proportionately well 
in the open ground, which they will do, that they merit a trial there at least ; and 
the fact is, it is the want of this trial, in the majority of cases, that prevents their 
admittance to the flower-garden. At Trentham, how^ever, and a few other places, 
the fancy varieties are placed on the same footing as the scarlet, variegated, and 
Ivy-leaved kinds, and the effect the whole creates is such as to render the site they 
occupy the most attractive feature in the grounds. If, then, by dealing with fancy 
Pelargoniums as with other flower-garden plants, tliey can be made equally useful, 
what might not be done w'ith them if the same principle \vcre carried out in pre- 
paring plants for turning into the open ground that produces such gratifying results 
with those cultivated in i)Ots ? The fancy Pelargonium giws excceilingly rank 
when planted in rich flower-garden soil, branching very strongly, and ])eiiring leaves 
twice their usual size ; but few^ flowers, and those few neither of the proper size, 
shape, nor colour. Providing soil meagre in quality and quantity in w'hich to grow 
them is, therefore, required to bring about the desired result ; if, in conjunction 
with its provision, aged plants were also employed, the end in view will he more 
effectually gained. This last precaution would of itself suffice, and better effect the 
object than almost any combination of measures. Every one is familiar with the 
practice of lifting scarlet Pelargoniums year after year from the open gardeu, be- 
cause they arc more serviceable for future use than young plants, by bearing flowers 
instead of growing exuberantly; and what is successful [in their case, is assuredly 
equally so in regard to the fancy kinds. As the planting season is at hand, I 
would commend these observations on this popular flower to the attention of your 
readers, trusting that many of them will give the plant a trial in tlic way I have 
mentioned. The kinds 1 have found to succeed the best are Annis, Queen Victoria, 
Hero of Surrey, and Defiance. A. Gardener's Chronicle, 
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ACA.CIA 9 .— Of the whole class of New Holland plants, few are more interesting than 
Acacias. The strange variety in the phyllodcs or leaves, the profusion and fragrance 
of their blossoms, and the season of the year when they arc in the greatest perfection, 
render them eminently worthy of cultivation. My object, therefore, in the following 
remarks is to bring, if possible, this interesting tribe oi plants more into notice than 
it ever yet has been ; and with that view, I have sketched or drawn out the 
more prominent characters of a collection of twenty-five, well adapted for the 
conservatory border, shelves, or the greenhouse stage ; but before I commence my 
enumeration, permit me to offer a few words common to the generality of those I 
intend bringing under notice : — First, 1 have to state that the whole of these 
Acacias arc natives of various parts of New Holland ; therefore enjoying a brisk 
growing climate through the spring months, and a dry atmosjdicrc during summer. 
And thus we are furnished with two lending points whereon to base the successful 
onltivation of this genus ; these arc, to maintain such a conditon of climate as will 
insure a quick growth, and when once that is obtained, notliing is better for ripening 
it than an exposure to bright sunlight, with a free cireulntion of air at all times. 
Second, Acacias generally seed well ; and thus propagation is rendered easy, as 
the seeds germinate freely, cither when sown as soon as soon as they are ripe, or 
kept back until the ensuing spring. In the latter case, they must be soaked in liot 
water. I have, however, seen seeds which have fallen from eyanophylla and other 
species, spring up as plentifully as Sycamore. Another mode of propagation is by 
means of cuttings placed in sharp sand, and the pots placed on a warm greenhouse 
shelf for a month or six weeks, and then introduced into a growing temperature of 
about 70“, taking care to have the cuttings covered with bcll-glasscs, until roots have 
been freely emitted ; afterwards, pot ofl' singly, and place them again in the same 
situation, until tlic}' have got well c*stal>lis]ied* when nothing more is needed than 
ordinary attention. The soil most suitable for the Acuciu is three-quarters gootU 
turfy loam, with the remainder made up of peat and sharp sand. Another point, 
which I think is not generally known, is that the generality of them, although very 
gummy, stand the knife well, without appearing to suffer from its effects; at least 
wish" some species its application is absolutely necessary, in order to form good 
specimens, and keep them witliin bounds. — J. A. Beckman. Gardeners Chronicle. 

On Desteoting Ants. —Being from home some time, I had not tlie opportu- 
nity of reading earlier several of my late numbers. In one I perceive a query re- 
specting Ants ; and if you think my experiment likely to be of any utility, I shall 
feel very glad in having it in my power to tender a trifle to so generous and 
yaluable a work. I have a large garden, two-thirds of wliich is a kitchen garden, 
the other a flower-garden, I had some vnlunblc apple trees in the former, 
also peach, nectarine, and apricots, against the walls, from which, for three years, 
I could obtain but little fruit ; the bloom was abundant, but ns soon as it set, and 
got a little size, it nearly all fell off ; and on very strict observance one day, I per- 
ceived the trees were all infested with thousands of Ants ; and on speaking of it to 
a clever old gentleman in gardening, he said that tar was the only preventive to 
those insects, and that I must tar the trees about three or four feet high from the 
ground. Accordingly, the next day, I had it attended to, by having a pot of tar 
brought into the garden, and an old paint brush ; fearing this might injure the 
bark of the tree, I had a ring made of it quite round the bole of the trees next tho 
earth, and a thick coating along the lower part of the brick wall ; and when it was 
getting dry, I gave a second coating. I soon perceived the Ants would not touch 
it ; the smell seemed to annoy them, for scarce any were caught on it. The next 
thing was to destroy the insects ; and as I knew lime would kill small insects, I had 
a large tub of lime (finely sifted with a hair sieve) brought and kept there ; their 
hwnts are easily traced, but will require for the first time dressing, a man and a 
bey. Where there is a great quantity of these marauders, they make their roads, 
aua very frequently across the paths, which is soon perceived, which will direct you 
to haunts. Where they enter, by small apertures in the ground, having ready 
a Slave full of lime, and a water-pot fall of strong lime water, take a spado and 
gently turn up the earth till you cmo to tho Ants, which will be found in immense 
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numbers ; sift tlie lime over them immediately ; this confuses them. Bake the 
earth on them quick, and water over well with the water pot ; this first dressing lis 
some trouble, but afterwards a boy can do it well, if shown how to leave the earth 
neat. The next summer we pursued the same plan, only J used thick gas tar, 
which did equally well ; also in winter I had a solution of gas tar and soft water, 
and washed the wall and the trees with it, but did not find half the number of in- 
sects, and the next a very few ; and afterwards had no further annoyance from 
them, but plenty of fruit. The white currant trees they attacked, when in full 
bloom, which nearly all fell ofi’ ; the flowers did not sufter much from them, except 
the succulent kind. As to Balsams, I could not get one to bloom ; in my observa- 
tions of them, T perceived they attacked the stalk of the fruit or flower, next to the 
tree, and by sapping out the juice which should nourish the fruit or flower^ caused 
it to decay and fall oil*. Upon taking up some of the fresh-fallen apples, and 
(tutting through the stalks, 1 found them dry and spongy.— A SunsenuJEK. 


Composts. — If II. S. procures good loam, very rotten horse or cow dung (quite 
mould), silver or white ])it sand, and peat or heath mould, he wdll have all the in- 
gredients necessary for Composts for almost every plant that grows. The propor- 
tions must of course he adapted to the nature and necessities of each particular 
plant.— A LoXOON PlAKT ritOPAGATOIt. ' r — 

On Tiiaining the Camellia reticulata. — All who are engaged ingrow- 
ing the Camellia are aware that the C. reticulula is one of the most uiimauageabic 
to bring into a good fonn ; nor, indeed, is it likely to recciv'e much attention on 
account of its own merits, while the number of tar more beautiful varieties is being 
augmented every year. But though it is principally used as a stock on wdiich to 
graft better sorts, there arc hut few collections in wliich it is not allotted a place; 
and it is certainly desirable to retain it, as its amazing size (toji iuclies across) and 
showy colour compensate for c'. r defects. In a communication published in the 
“Annalcsdela Societd dTIorticulture de Paris,” M. Keumann brifly notices the 
results of an experiment which he made with a plant of this sort, and whidi, insti- 
tuted by so eminent a cultivator, would seem to prove that this desirable object may 
1)0 attained with complete success. M. Kcumann narrates his experiment as fol- 
lows:— “Last year, selecting a vigorous plant for my purpose, 1 commenced to 
pinch off the vouug shoots as soon as they were two inches long. The operation 
was performed about the end of April. This ycai’ the same plant produced three 
flowers and twenty-seven wood buds, or shoots, of which a good number wep 
borne on the wood three and four years old, a circumstance which never happens m 
the absence of such an operation.” Pinching the young shoots, when proper!/ 
performed, is always conducive to the growth of fresh wood, as may he seen in the 
dense and handsome specimens which arc exhibited every year ; hut though tlM 
practice is familiar to all horticulturists, no one except M. Lcumnnn appetus to 
have thought it worth whUc to apply it to the variety of Camelim under con- 
sideration. 

Tn IIAMSH Akts.— An effectual method of banishing ants ti-orn any particnlw 
spot or plant infested l.y them, is accomplished thus.— With a trowd turn up the 
sSil containing the ants, eggs, &c.; let it lie loosely, and pour upon the place a pot 
of sand lu a few days the ants will have deserted the spot, being effectually pre- 
vented by the falling in o/thesandlTom continuing their labours.— A. 15. 

Ok Heatikg bT Hot Water nr Giass 'rtmES.— B. must be under some 
mistake respecting glass tubes employed in hot water apparatu^ 
that they give out heat quicker, and retain it longer, is sclf-contradictoiy, to 

about the affording a higher temperature. The subject was mce aermr^y 
* hv Mr T Tredgold some years ago. The result was, that water in a 

contained in them is more rapidly expended. 
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Liquid Manure for Carnations and Picotees.— Your contributor may 
safely apply the drainings from the stable, cow-house, or manure-heaps. It should 
be stored in a covered tank, in a perfectly clean state, and before using, any fermen- 
tation incidental to recent drainings should be permitted to pass off. When applied, 
dilute it with six or seven times its bulk of soft water, and let the plants have it 
about thrice a week, in the evening, during the swelling of the buds. But it must 
always be borne in mind, a strong plant will luxuriate in that food which to a weakly 
one would be repletion and death. Where accessible, sheep-droppings form the basis 
of a liquid manure equal to any, but these I cannot obtain. Cow-manure also makes 
an admirably fertilizing liquid ; but whenever a decoction is prepared from green 
manures, care should be taken to destroy the grubs they arc so likely to engender, 
by the introduction of a small quantity of quick-lime. Stimulants of a cool nature 
are an essential for the carnation ; everything hot and highly exciting, as guano, 
night-soil, &c., should be carefully avoided. — E. S. D. Midland Florist 

Amabtlis belladonna in Pots. — 1 recommend any of your readers who 
wish to cultivate this plant in pots, to try the following experiment : — keep the 

S lants constantly on a light shelf in the greenhouse, with a pan of wet sand un- 
emeath them, which should never be allowed to become quite dry, not even in 
summer, when the plant is dormant. By this treatment some bulbs received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, which if not A. belladonna, can hardly be distinguished 
from that species, have flowered regularly every autumn in great luxuriance. 
They should never be fresh potted unless the roots split the pots, which some of 
mine have none, and of course the foregoing treatment must not be adopted 
till the bulbs have rooted themselves. This management was adopted accidentally 
as regards these bulbs, having been ordert'd, under the suggestion of the Rev. W. 
Herbert, for Brunsvigia doscpiiinm and raultiflora, which were received at the 
same time, and which now flower regularly every other year. For some fifteen 
years befort*, I never succeeded in getting any of them to flower. The ordinary 
cause of failure in the cultivation of B. Josephinm is too much heat in winter, 
and want of moisture in summer,— J. R. 

Atmospheric influence on Plants, — The pressure of the atmosphere has a 
decided influence on the form and life of plants. From the abundance of their 
leafy organs provided with porous openings, plants live principally in and through 
their surfaces; and hence their dependence on the sun’ounding medium. Animals 
are dependent rather on internal impulses and stimuli; they originate and maintain 
their own temperature, and, by means of muscular movement, their own electric 
currents, and the chemical vital processes which depend on and react upon those 
currents, A species of skin respiration is an active and important vital function in 
plants; and this respiration, in so far as it consists in evaporation, inhalation, and 
exhalation of fluids, is dependent on the pressure of the atmosphere. Therefore it is that 
dpine plants are more aromatic, and arc hairy and covered with numerous pores. For 
according to zoonomic experience, organs become more abundant and more perfect 
in proportion to the facility with which the conditions necessary for the exercise of 
their functions arc fulfilled, as 1 have elsewhere shown. In alpine plants the dis- 
turbance of their skin-respiration occasioned by incrcu.scd atmospheric pressure, 
makes it very difficult for such plants to flourish in the low grounds. The question 
whether the mean pressure of the aerial ocean which surrounds our globe has always 
been the same, is quite undecided; we do not even know accurately whether the 
mean height of the barometer has continued the same at the same place for a century 
past. According to Poleni’s and Toaldo’s observations, the pressure would have 
seemed to vary. The correctness of their observations bag long been doubted, but 
the recent researches of Carlini render it almost probable that the mean height of 
the barometer is diminishing in Milan. Perhaps the phenomena is a very local 
one, and dependent on variations in descending, atmospheric currents.— //inwAoWtV 
Aipects of Nature, 





AUGUST, 1864. 

- 

“ ’Tis a fair sight, that vest of gold, 

Those wreaths that August’s hrow enfold, 
Oh ! ’tis a goodly sight and fair, 

To sec the fields their produce bear, 
Waved by the breeze’s lingering wing, 

So thick, they seemed to laugh and sing, 
And call the heart to feel delight, 
Rejoicing in the bounteous sight, 

And call the reaper’s skilful hand 
To cull the riches of the land.” 


I. SPIK.EA GRANDIFLORA. 

Lakge Flowered Spir.ea. 

The name Spir.ea is derived from speirao^ to become spiral ; in allu- 
sion to the flexile branches being suitable for twisting into garlands. 
It is also called Bridewort. 

This elegant and interesting family of plants is composed of nearly 
an equal number of hardt/ shrubs^ and hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Our readers are familiar with some of the latter, especially the 
Spiros Ulmaria, Meadow-sweet, or Queen of the Meadows, which 
abounds in moist meadows and woods, perfuming the air with the 
hawthom-like scent of its abundant white flow^ers. 

“ Each dry entangled copse empurpled glows 
With orchis blooms; while in the moistened plain 
The meadow-sweet its luscious fragrance yields.” . 

The Shrubby section of Spiraeas are elegant blooming, and flower in 
profusion, also most of them are handsomely formed bushes. The one 
we now figure is a valuable acquisition to them. Mr. Fortune met with 
it in Northern China, and sent it to Messrs. Standish and Noble, 
nurserymen, of Bagshot, under the name of Amelanchier racemosa. 
It is quite hardy, and bloomed there this season. It forms a branch- 
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ing, twiggy, bushy plant of medium size, and blooms in profusion in 
terminal erect racemes. 

Its numerous large w’hite flowers are very showy, and render it 
highly ornamental, worthy of a place in every bed or border of shrubs. 

Peaceful and lowly in their native soil, 

They neither know to spin or care to toil; 

Yet with contest magnificence they shine/' 

The collection of shruhhj Spirteas in the Royal Gardens, at Kew, 
comprises many that arc particularly handsome and ornamental, some 
being in bloom as early in the spring as April, and arc succeeded by 
others to the end of summer. A descriptive list of the best, of which 
we have taken notes, will appeap next month. 

II. Geranium Pratense Flore-pleno. — An herlaceoiis peremual 
plant, w hich grows about 18 inches high, and forms a close, neat hush, 
blooming very jjrofKscly. 1 he plant from which w'e had our specimen 
is about 18 inches across, and had upw'ards of five hundred blossoms. 
They are produced in terminal branching ])anicles bearing a succession 
of DOUBLE FLOWERS for a long period. The plant is of free grow^th, 
and wgU deserves a place in every flow'cr garden. It is a native of 
Scotland, and in but few" collections (of this class of ^^Icints) in England. 


NOTES ON NEW OP PARE PLANTS. 

Buddleia crispa. The crisped-Ieaved. — This very handsome shrub 
was discovered by Major Madden, near Alniorali, in Western Himalaya, 
who sent seeds to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin. It proves 
to be as hardy as the w ell knowui Buddleia globosa^ and if afforded the 
protection of being trained to a w all, it will bear our winters w itbout 
injury, in any part of England. This new' species will gTow to the 
height of twelve to fourteen feet, branching, leaves four inches long 
and are long heart-shaped. The flowers are ]>roduced in long terminal 
branching spikes, fonning a pyramidal head about five inches long, 
Each blossom lias a narrow' brown tube about one-third of an inch long 
and the front of the flow er is nearly half an inch across, lilac with a 
white eye. The head of bloom contains a great number of blossoms, 
and a large plant in bloom will be highly ornamental. It blooms in 
the early part of the year, and the flowers scent- the atmosphere very 
pow'erfully around with a delightful fragrance. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag., 4793.) 

Cassiope FASTiGiATA. (Syiionyme, Andromeda lastigiata.) — This 
very interesting small shrub w"as discovered by Major Madden, in 
North-Western Himalaya, w^herc he found it gi*owing abundant at 
elevations of from 12,000 to 13,b00 feet. Seeds of it were sent to Mr. 
Moore, of the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, Dublin. Dr. Hooker, too, 
found it in abundance in the mountains of Sikkim Himalaya, at as high 
an elevation as from 10,000 to 14,000 feet. 
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It is 9 small shrub, very much branched, and th e leaves are short 
arranged along the shoots like tiles (imbricated in four rows, making 
the shoot four angled), and having a n^hite^ silvery eye-lash like 
edging. The branches are somewhat drooping. The flowers are bell- 
shaped, drooping^ about one-third of an inch long, and half an inch 
across the front of the blossom. They arc wMte^ produced towards the 
ends of the shoots from one to six blossoms in each cluster. It is ex- 
ceedingly pretty and interesting : such large flowers and small foliage 
produce a striking appearance. It will become a general favourite ; 
would be valuable for a rock- work, or the front of a bed of American 
shrubs, &c. fFigiired in Bot. Mag.^ 479().) 

Catasej uaf Naso, vaiokties. — The C. Naso is a native of Carac- 
cus. The two following varlefics have bloomed in the orchid stove at 
Sion Gai’dens, and are tigiived in the Bot, Mag.^ 4792. 

Variety 1. — The flowers are borne on (Tect spikes, drooping, some- 
what b(41-slia})ed, two inches long, green, yellow and white, inter- 
mixed, and numerously s])ott(‘d in bars, with a rich black purple. 

No. 2. — The flowers are a little larger than those of No. 1, and ex- 
pand more 0 [)euly. T1 k‘ sepals are broad, gr(*en, beautifully spotted with 
black purple. The petals are green with a broad margin of purplish- 
red, and having large black spots. The lahellum is of a purplish-red 
with a streak of white round the eye. Both tlie ^'arieties are pretty 
and very interesting. 

Clematis BAiir.EixATA. 4 he beaudletted Tuavelleks’ Jov. — 
This singular species is a native of the AVesterii Himalaya, where it 
was first detected by I\lr. liovlc and Mr. Pakeiiham. And Major 
Madden sent seeds of it to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin, 
where it has bloomed, and proves quite hardy. The j)lant is a climber, 
vigorous, and a free bloomer. Each blossom is drooj)ing, and forms a 
large bell-shaped flower of four petals, the tops of w’hich recurve out- 
wards. 


THE PRODUCTION 01^^ PLANTS BY HYBRIDIZATION, 

BY THE EDITOR OE THE AIAOAZINE OF HORTICULTURE AND BOTANY. 

Ouli object at this time is to introduce to the attention of amateurs, who 
arc interested in the hybridization of plants, the views of a cultivator, 
which wc find in M/Iiitoslds Book of ike Gardaa, now issuing in num- 
bers from the press. 

We arc hut just beginning to appreciate the importance of this art in 
the production of new varieties, both of fruits and flowers ; very few 
among our cultivators have attempted the work carefully and scien- 
tifically, and tlierefore wc ha^ e few or no reliable experiments to refer 
to. But wc know this, that the chance seedlings which spring up iu 
every garden, often prove much superior to the parents iu the near 
vicinity ; and such being the fact, why should not judicious hybridi- 
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zation, done with a view to produce certain results, accomplish ail and 
much more than nature, left to its own caprices ? 

If every breeze which sweeps over a cornfield planted with various 
kind, will so distribute the pollen as to find all colours of the grain in a 
single car, should we not sec and admit the vast results which may be 
accomplished by the hand of man, guided by science, in effecting 
changes in this and other plants ? Indeed we have as yet but just 
begun to learn tlie great alterations which may be made in certain 
families of plants, — the highly ornamental character which may be 
given to others, and the imi)rovement to be effected among our choicest 
fruits and vegetables. Followed up with attention and perseverance, 
as certain improvements may be made in fruits and plants, as the 
same care and perseverance have made improvements in the breeds of 
cattle. The Diana and Concord graj)cs are sufficient evidence to show 
how gi’eat are the changes of a single generation of accidental origin ; 
and our seedling strawberries, the lloston Pine and Hovey, are equally 
good evidence of what thorough and complete hybridization wdll effect 
by bringing two ordinary varieties tog(‘ther. 

We shall have some experiments to detail hereafter ; but now, as the 
season is approacliiiig when hybridization may be effected, especially 
among plants, the following remarks on tlic modus operemdi of the pro- 
cess will be found exc(‘edingly inter(‘sting : — 

To those who would attempt the hybridizing or cross-breeding 
of plants, I wdll now'^ offer some suggestions for their guidance. 

It is an essential element to success that the operator be possessed of 
indohiitable patience^ icatcJtftdnrss^ and Having deter- 

mined on the subjects on which he is to operate, if the plants are in the 
open ground^ he will have them put into pots, and removed under glass, 
so as to ('scape tin*, accidents of variab](i temperature — of wdnd, rain, 
and dust, and, above all, of insects. A greenhouse fully exposed to 
the sun is best adapted for the purpose, at least as regards hardv and 
proper gi*eenhouse plants. 

Having got them housed, secure a corner wOicre they are least likeh' 
to be visited by bees or other insects. 'J'lie plants whicli arc to yield 
the pollen, and the plants Avhich are to bear the seed, should be both 
kept in the same tcMiijieraturc ; Imt wltcre this cannot be managed, 
pollen from an outside plant, in gmial summer w^eatlier, may be used, 
provided it can l)c got ; for there is a class of inse< ts which live exclu- 
sively on pollen, and devour it so fast after tlie pollen vessels optm, that, 
unless the plant is under a hand-glass (wdiich 1 would recommend), it 
is scarcely possible to get any pollen for the required purpose. To 
secure against ebanees of this nature, a sprig w ith opening bloom may 
be taken and kept in a vial and wat(ir insi(h‘, wdu're it w^ill get suffi- 
cient sun to ripen the polleji. Hut here, too, insects must be w^atched, 
and destroyed if they intrude. An insect like, but smaller, than the 
common hive hee, w hich flits about by fits and starts, on expanded wings, 
after the manner of the dragon-fly, is the greatest pest, and seems to 
feed exclusively on j)ol!en. The hive l)ee, the liumble bee, and iVasp 
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give the next greatest annoyance. All these may be* excluded by 
netting fixed over apertures from open sashes or the like. Too much 
care cannot be bestowed on excluding these intruders, whose single touch, 
in many cases, might neutralise the intended result ; for the slightest 
application of pollen native to the parent plant, is said by physiologists to 
supersede all foreign agency, unless, perhaps, in the crossing of mere 
varieties ; and the truth of this ojjservation consists Avitli my own 
experience. Without due precaution now, the labour, anxiety, and 
watchfulness of years may issue in vexation and disappointment. 

As a further precaution still, and to prevent self-fertilization, divest 
the blooms to be operated on not only of their anthers, but also of their 
corollas. Remove also all contiguous blooms upon the plant, lest the 
syringe incautiously directed, or some sudden draft of air, convey the 
the native pollen, and anticipate the intended operation. The corolla 
appears to be the means by u liich insects are attracted ; and though, 
when it is removed, the honey on which they feed is still present, they 
seem puzzled or indifferent about collecting it ; or if, haply, they should 
alight on the dismantled flower (which 1 never have detected), the 
stigma is in most cases safe fi-om their contact. 

It will be some days — probably a week or more, if the weather be 
not sunny— ere the stigma is in a fit condition for fertilization. This is 
indicated in many families, such as ericacece,, romcece, scrap hidarinece, 
aurantiaceoej &c., by a vicious exudation in the sutures (where these 
exist) of the stigma, but generally covering the entire surface of that 
organ. In this condition the stigma may remain many days, during 
which fertilization ma}" be performed ; and this period will be longer or 
shorter, as the weather is sunny, or damp, or oyercast. 

In certain families, such as the Malvaceccj Geraniacecr, &c., where 
the stigma divides itself into feathery parts, and where the viscous pro- 
cess is either absent or inappreciable hy thee\ e, the separation of these 
parts, the bm’sting of the pollen, the maturity of the stigma, and all 
which a little experience will detect, indicate the proper time for the 
operation, sunny or cloudy weather always affecting the duration of the 
period during which it may be successfully performed. 

As to the proper time and season best adapted for such experiments, 
a treatise might be WTitten ; but here a few remarks must suffice. 

As for the season of the ycar^ from early spring to midsummer, 1 
would account the best period ; but, as I have just observed, I regard 
all cold, damp, cloudy, and ungenial weather as unfavorable. On the 
other hand, when the weather is genial^ not so much from sun heat as 
at times occurs from the atmosphere being moderately charged with 
electricity, when there is an elasticity, so to speak, in the balmy air, 
and all nature seems joyous and instinct wdth life, this, of all others, is 
the season which the hybridist should improve, and above all if he 
attempt muling. 

The hybridist should be provided with a pocket lens^ a pair of wire 
pincerSy and various coloured silk threads. 

With the lens he will observe the maturity of the poVm and the 



it would be out of place here to give even a general outline oi tne 
parts of flowers, to show how these differ the one from the other in 
various tribes of plants. The experimenter, if he is not a botanist, 
and even though he is partially acquainted with the science, must, from 
books and observation, make himself familiar with the various organs, 
male and female, of each separate family of plants on which he means 
to work, otherwise he will be often puzzled where to find them, or even 
to distinguish the one from tlie otlier. 

.As for the time of the dcuf^ it may he done almost any hour from 
9 A.M. til] 4 o’clock P.M., and with equal success. My other avocations 
have often limited me to earlier and later hours ; but I would suggest 
from 10 till 2 o'clock as the best time of day, always preferring fair, 
genial and sunn}", to cbill, damp, or cloudy days. 

On recurring to my note-book for IS/iO, I find a very favourable 
state of atmosphere occurred in tlu! beginning of March of that year, 
when I crossed the Phtjllodoce ( Menziesia) coeridea Avith the Rhodoth- 
amnus (Rhododendron) chamcecisins^ sowed on the 18th June that year, 
as above noticed. At this time, too, I succeeded in crossing the above 
rhodotJiamnus Avitli a large-leaved, Avbite-flowered Nepal species of 
rhododendron^ the blooms of which were two inches across the limb. 
But though I ripened that season three or four pods of this last cross, 
each pod of seed beautifully ripened, all of Avhicli I sowed, I cannot 
assert that any one seed A^egetated ; and though it is now nearly three 
years since the seeds were sown, I still preserA'C the seed-pot. And I 
may remark here, from my oAvn experience, that two years is not too 
soon to despair of vegetation CA-en of seeds from abroad, on which, of 
course, no cross had been effected. 

Few seasons baA^e occurred so faA'ourable for the hybridist as the 
short interval in the beginning of March, 1850, above alluded to. 
Singularly enough, happening to visit Lord Rosslyn’s gardens at 
Dysart House, on the 1st of June that year, with the late Professor 
Dunbar, Mr. MTntosb (the author ), and Mr, Sprott, I observed the 
above rhodothamnus marked as cross ^d. I found it had been crossed 
at the above period, and with Rhododendron arhoreum! The seed-pods 
Were then fully swollen, and approaching maturity j hut I have not 
heard that anything has come of them. 

It is quite unnecessary to offer any directions as to the results to be 
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effected. If it is desired to reproduce the larger, finer formed, or 
higher coloured bloom of a plant having a talJ, straggling, or too 
robust a growth, or having too large or too coarse foliage in a plant 
without these drawbacks, I need not suggest to select, in another species 
of the same family, a plant of an opposite character and properties — 
say of dwarf, compact growth, handsome foliage, and free flowering 
habit ; and if such can be obtained, work with it, making the latter the 
seed-bearer. Or, if it be desirable to impart the fragrance of a less 
handsome kind to another more handsome, J would make the cross 
upon the latter. I cannot speak Avith certainty from my oAvn experi- 
ments how far perfume may be so communicated; but I have some 
things far adA-anced to maturity to test it ; and I entertain the hope 
that fragi'ance may not only be so imparted, but even heightened, 
Amried and improved. Or if it be desired to transhu* all, or any A^alu- 
able property or quality, from a tender exotic species to a native or 
hardy kind, Avork upon the latter ; for so bu* as constitution goes, I 
agree Avith those AAko hold that the females overrules in this particular. 
I Avould offer this caution to those AAdio Avish to preserve the purity of 
certain floAvers for exhibition, especially those having Avhilc grounds, not 
to cross such Avith high-coloured sorts. 1 once spoiled a pure loliite 
bloomed Calceolaria for exhibition, by^ crossing it Aviih a crimson sort; 
all the blooms on those branches Avhere the operation had been per- 
formed, being stained red, and not the foAvfloAvcrs merely on Avhich tlie 
cross was cffi'ctcd. 

In this note, already too long, 1 cannot further illustrate my remarks 
by recorded experiments in the various tribes upon AA'hich I have tried 
my hand ; hut I cannot l(‘ave the subject Avithout inculcating, in the 
strongest manner, the obserAuincc of the rules I haA^c laid doAvn to pre- 
vent yex-atious disappointments. If any doubts ariscr about the cross 
being genuine or (‘ffectually secured, let lud the seeds he soavu. Three, 
four, five, and even six years, must oftentimes elapse Avith trees and 
shrubby things ere the result can he judged of ; and if eventually it 
proA^e a failure, ovQxvn doubtful, it is Avorse than labour lost, inasmuch 
as it may mislead. If thei’C is no great dc‘parturc from tlie female 
parent, the issue is to he mistrusted. It is singular, if well accom- 
plished, hoAV much of both parents is blended in the progeny. Gen- 
tlemen eminent as physiologists, have read nature’s laAvs in these 
matters a little differently from Avhat my oavu liumhle experience has 
taught me, and assigned to the progeny the constitution and general 
aspect of tlie 07ic parent, Avhile they gave the inflorescence and fruit to 
the other. 1 have ci’ossod, and inverted the cross, and can venture to 
give no evudence on the point, except, perhaps, as to constitution^ to 
which the seed-hearer, I think, contributes most. A Avell-managed 
liyhrid should and will blend both parents into a distinct iiitemiediate, 
insomuch as to produce often Avhat might pass for a new species. If 
the leaning be to one more than another, it is probably to the female, 
though this will not always be the case. 

Agfiiin, it is asserted that a proper hybrid — one specie^ wMcK 
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is crossed with another sjiccies, which is separate and distinct fi*om it 
— will produce no fertile seeds. This does not accord with my obser- 
vations. Dr. Lindley has remarked very justly (Theory of Horticul- 
ture^ p. 69), “ But facts prove that undoubted hybrids may be fertile.^^ 
My hybrid, Veronica Balfouriana (an intermediate between F. Baxa- 
iilis and F. fruticolosaj , seeds, I would say, more abundantly than 
either parent ; and the progeny, from its self-sown seeds, I find to be 
of various shades of blue, violet, and red, rising in my garden, some 
having actually larger, finer, and higher-coloured blooms than the 
parent bearing the seed ; and I am familiar with the same result in 
other things. Yet I am far from asserting fertility in the produce 
between two members of allied but distinct genera — such, for example, 
as in the Brianthiis^ which I have found to be unproductive, whether 
employed as the male or female parent. As above conjectured, its 
parents were far too remote in nature's owm an'angement. The 
hybridist has a field before him ever suggestive of new^ modes of acting, 
lie may try, as I have done, what may be effected under various tinted 
glass. !My persuasion is, that I effected from a pale yellow a pure 
ic/tzYe-grounded calceolaria, by placing the plants under blue-shaded 
glass, by which the sun’s rays were much subdued. He may also 
apply chemical solutions to plants with ripening seeds. Nature, in 
producing, as it sometimes does, plants with blooms of colours, opposite 
to those of the parent, must be governed by some law. Why may not 
this law be found out ? For example, under what influences was the 
first ivJiite fuchsia j the F, Venus Victinx, ])roduced, the purest yet of all 
the race, and the source from which all tin*, whites have been derived ? • 
AVhile I have necessarily confined the above remarks to things 
proper to the flower garden, a wide and still more important field lies 
beyond. Tlie late lamented Mr. Knight, of Downtown, did much in 
this way to iinproA'C our garden fruits and other esculents, and with a 
success that none else, so far as 1 am aware, has since attained. Why 
should not these efforts be extended to tlie improvement of agricultural 
as well as horticultural productions ? Why not carry them into field 
and forest, to the creation of new, more useful, and more elegant forms ? 
Nature is boundless, and its objects are endless ; and this subject, of 
all others connected with plants, the most engrossing and exciting. 
Rich results await tin*, intelligent experimenter ; but I would advise 
none to embark in the pursuit who have not sufficient leisure to devote 
to it, and, as I said before, who are not possessed of indomitable patience, 
watchfulness, and perseverance, with a fixed determination not to be 
fretted or discouraged by frequent failures, 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HOT-HOUSE PLANTS IN 

WINTER. 

BY A PKACTiCAI. OARDENEU. 

All plants are naturally subject, in a certain extent, to the vicissitudes 
of winter, spring, and summer. It follows, therefore, that, in a state of 
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cultivation, something analogous should be followed by the cultivator 
in imitation of those changes. To keep tropical plants at a high tem- 
perature during winter, when there is little sunshine, is to excite then- 
growing principle at a period when they should rather be at rest ; and 
where such a practice is followed, the plants become drawn up, weak 
and leafless, in consequence of the perpetual, or, we may say, in this 
instance, unnatural, stimulus to excitement which the application of heat 
produces. It appears, from practice and observation, that the tempera- 
ture of the plant stove should be kept as near to from 60 to 65 degrees 
as possible during the dark days of winter, for all that is then required 
is to prevent the plants from being checked or chilled by cold during 
that season ; so that, as spring naturally comes on, a further, but 
gradual, stimulus may be given them by additional heat, and most 
particularly during the day. 

Water must not be entirely withheld, particularly from some species; 
but a much less quantity of it is necessary than when the plants are in 
a growing state, and able to decompose a greater portion of that 
element. Some species require none for several weeks together ; and 
such may be ascertained their habits of growth, and are of the 
herbaceous and bulbous sorts. As these naturally ripen their foliage 
in autumn (or at whatever other season), and appear to die down to the 
gi-ound, they should be observed, and collected as near together as cir- 
cumstances will admit of, and a suspension of watering should then 
gradually take place, and be continued in till they begin to show signs 
of vegetation in spring, when they should be again supplied as usual. 
Some species, which require very little water during winter, do not 
lose their leaves, nor die down to the surface of the pots ; but it is only 
observation on the part of the cultivator that can direct him in these 
instances when to water, and when to withhold it. It is (as we have 
repeatedly observed) one of those cases in horticulture for which rules 
may be laid down, but not wholly w ithout exceptions, and must en- 
tirely rest on the judgment of the cultivator. Steaming the stove during 
winter is a material feature in the best management of such plants, and 
should be scrupulously attended to, both to soften the atmosphere of 
the house, as w^ell as to prevent the increase of insects, particularly the 
red spider, which is sure to make its unwelcome appearance in a high 
and dry atmosphere. The most eligible time for steaming the house is 
in the evening, when the flues arc hottest, and it is performed by pour- 
ing water on them, which generates steam readil 5 ^ In time of severe 
frost, this operation may be performed during the day, or dispensed 
with for a few days altogether. The quantity of w^ater required to pro- 
duce a sufficiency of steam depends on a variety of local circumstances, 
such as the size of the house, the way in which the water is put on the 
flues, &c. ; but it may be safely asserted, that more than is necessary 
is often used when it is poured on them by random, or done in too 
hurried a manner. In steaming all sorts of hot-houses, as well as in 
their whole management, it can only be expected to be well done when 
the operator feels an interest or pleasure in doing it, A few minutes 
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more spent in applying it regularly arid leisurely over the whole surface 
of the flues will do more good than sluicing a hogshead of water over 
the house in a careless manner. During the winter months very little 
ventilation is required in these structures ; for, unless the house be un- 
usually well glazed, and in complete repair, a sufficiency of fresh air 
will find its way into it between the laps of the glass and other openings ; 
indeed gi’eater care shoidd be had to the exclusion of cold air during 
winter than to its admission. Tlie plants are, for the most part (as 
observed above), in an inactive state, and, therefore, not in want of 
those gases which compose certain parts of atmospherical air, and which 
are found so necessary for them when in a growing state. 

RAISING SEEDLINO RANUNCULUSES, 

UT A nElilvSTIIRE CIIAMPIOX. 

Not any flower that I am acquainted with composes such a bed of 
beauty as a w^ell-growm one of this loveliest of all flowers. Their 
humble growth, exquisite form of flowers, variety of strikingly handsome 
colours, displayed in self-blooms, or (‘dged, shaded, or beautifully 
spotted, together combine to produce a floral display beyond comparison. 

I am but a ten years’ amateur cultivator of ranunculuses, but each 
successive year I have b(*come more enthusiastic Avith admiration of 
their beauties. 

I procured, the first season, a packet of seed saved from first-rate 
varieties^ by that estimable cultivator the Rev. Joscpli Tyso; from that 
soAving 1 obtained a considerable numl)er of plants, Avhicb haA^e fur- 
nished several most exquisite be*aiiti(‘s, of first-rate form and colours, 
and that rank in estimation as fir st-raie by florists in general. I have 
annually continued to sow seed, <S:c., and no part of the highly interesting 
attention required in cultivating floAvers, is anything near so delightful 
ad that of raising seedlings, and vicAAung for the first time tlic beauties 
of each successive flower. ^ly method of treatment is as follow’ s : — 
I must observe, hoAvcver, that 1 yearly sua c seed from plants of my 
own growing, as avcII as procure a little elsewhere. 

Ranunculus seed is to be in’ocured from siuni -double floAvers ; care 
should therefore be taken to save it from such as are possessed of good 
properties, auz., such as have full strong stems, a considerable number 
of large w^ell-formed petals, and rich good colours, chiefly preferring 
the darker, but not to the exclusion of the lighter coloured Avhen their 
properties answer the foregoing description. The seed should remain on 
the plant till it has lost its verdure, and becomes broAvn and diy, it may 
then be cut off, and be spread upon paper, in a dry room, exposed to the 
sun, that every degree of humidity may he exhaled from it, in which state 
it should he put into a bag, and preserved in a dry Avarni room till the 
time of sow ing, otherwise it Avill be in danger of contracting a damp- 
ness, which will soon produce a mouldiness, that w'ill infallibly destroy 
it. January is the proper time to sow the seed, and in order to prepare 
it, it must be separated from the stalks to which it is connected, in 
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the following manner, viz. : — in the first place it should be taken out 
of the bag and spread thin upon paper, tea tray, &c., and placed before 
a moderate fire, till it is just warm, and no more ; the seed will then 
easily scrape off, by means of a penknife, but great care must be taken 
to avoid scraping it off in lumps, or suffering any pieces of the stalk, 
dried petals of the flower, or other extraneous matter to be mixed With 
it, which would create a mouldiness when sown, of very destructive con- 
sequence ; when the seed is scraj^ed in a proper manner it will have the 
appearance of clean coarse bran, with a little brown or purple speck in 
the centre of each cuticle, which is the kernel. 

When the seed is thus prepared, it should be sown on a shallow 
frame provided with glasses, similar to those made use of for cucumbers 
and melons ; the soil should have been previously taken out, three feet 
deep, and spread thin upon the ground till it has been perfectly frozen 
throughout, in order to destroy any venniii it may have contained. 
When the pit is filled up again Avith the frozen lumps of earth, it should 
remain till the whole mass has thawed, and subsided to its pristine 
bulk, or nearly so ; its surfac(‘ slumhl then be made perfectly smooth 
and even, and the seed sown upon it with the utmost regularity, in such 
a quantity as nearly to cover it ; the glasses should be placed over it 
immediately, and the frame kept closely covered with them, for two or 
three days, till the seed begins to swell and soften ; a little light earth 
should then be sifted upon it, through a fine sieve, but not sufficient to 
cover it, this should be repeated once or twice a Aveck, till the greater 
part of the seed disappears : it is proper to remark that such seeds as 
happen to be coA^ered deeper than the thickness of a half-crown piece, 
will never vegetate, and must, of course, inevitably perish. It is 
necessary that the se(>d be kept moderately moist by gentle Avatering 
with soft water that has been exposed to the sun, but too much moisture 
is nevertheless injurious. 

About the time that the plants begin to appear, it is requisite to stir 
the surface of the earth Avith a pin, just sufficiently to admit air, and 
give liberty to the young plants to pass easily through ; this operation 
should be very carefully performed to prcA eiit bi*caking oft’ the fibres, 
or raising and leaving any of the plants out of the earth, because one 
hour’s sun upon such Avould certainly destroy them. 

After the plants are all up, and their tAVO interior leaves appear, 
more air must be given, by having hurdles or lattice Avork, substituted 
for the glasses ; waterings must he regularly continued in the manner 
before described, when the long continiianee of dry weather renders it 
necessary ; but fine warm shoAvers of rain are always preferable when 
they happen in due time. 

This kind of management is to he continued till the roots are matured, 
and fit to take up, which is know n by the foliage becoming brown, dry, 
and nearly consumed. The roots are to he dried and preserved in the 
Usual way, and to be planted the same time as large ones in the autumn, 
the greater part, or such as have two or more claws, will blow in toler- 
Ale perfection the following summer. 
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CULTIVATION OF INTERMEDIATE STOCKS 

BY AN EXTENSITB GROWER FOR COVENT GARDEN. 

Having noticed on a recent number of this magazine an article on Ten- 
Week and other Stocks, and as the treatment of the Intermediate is not 
80 particularly detailed as it ought to he, I send the following plain 
detail of the mode I have practised with the best success for the last 
seven years, never failing to have an extraordinary bloom. 

In the first week of July, I sow my seed in a bed of rich light earth, 
in a situation screened from the mid-day sun, wdiere I allow them to 
grow until the beginning of September, when I put them into sixty- 
sized pots separately ; the soil that I use is a light sandy loam. In 
these pots they stand until the middle of October, when I repot them 
into forty-eight sized pots, in the same kind of soil as before ; I then 
place them in a cool frame or pit, where they stand all the winter. I 
take care to give all the air possible, in order to keep the plants 
dwarf, and I uniformly dress the plants from all dead leaves, as this is 
a ycry essential thing in winter, and I never give more water than is 
really necessary to keep the plants alive ; for if kept too wet they are 
very likely to damp off. About the middle of March they begin to 
show their blooming spikes. As soon as I can discern the single ones 
from the double, I separate them, and plant the single for seed in the 
kitchen-garden, so that I do not have any single ones in my beds or 
flower borders. Those plants I require for specimens, I reix)t into 
twenty-fours, and place them in the frame, again shading them from 
the mid-day sun, giving plenty of air and water, as they like to be 
kept moist at this season. 1 let them stand in the frame until April, 
when I plant my bed with those grown in forty-eights, about a foot 
apart, and in May I have my beds in one sheet of most vigorous scarlet 
bloom, and which at that early season very greatly adds to the beauty 
of the lawn ; and those, too, growing in twenty-fours, are then in such 
complete profusion of bloom as amply to repay for th(> trouble of extra 
potting. 


TREATMENT OF THE GLOXINIA MACIILATA. 

BY MB. WILLIAM HALE, GARDENER, THUR8T0NE HOUSE, UAMPFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 

In the last month's number of this magazine I observe some excellent 
remarks on the cultivation of Gloxinias, as greenhouse plants. Re- 
ference was also made relative to the (?. maculata requiring a higher 
temperature, but nothing was stated about the management of it. It 
is a noble species, so robust and firm as to appear of a shrubby cha- 
racter. Its neat-shaped flowers, thick in substance, of a French- white 
colour, with large d^k spots inside, produced in spikes from eighteen 
inches to two feet long, or even more, are both beautiful and ornamental, 
and amply i^pay for any attention. I therefore submit to the reader^ 
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the method of treatment I have pursued with the greatest success^ for 
the last fifteen years, and without a single failure. Each year I have 
been repaid with a fine show of flowers. Oloxinia maculata requires a 
strong heat to have the bloom in perfection, and as the general season 
of its blooming is late in summer, it consequently requires to be forced 
in order to bring it forward at the “ early part of spring, and thus 
inducing it to have an earlier and prolonged period of displaying its 
lovely flowers. 

It is a perennial herbaceous plant, and the stems, leaves, &c. die 
down every season after it has done flowering ; and water must gradually 
be withheld till the soil is but hardy moist, so that the tubers may have 
a period of rest, during which time the pots must be kept in the coolest 
part of the stove or warmest part of the gn^onliouse. Sometimes the 
tubers will push shoots soon after the tops have been cut down after 
bloom is over; when this is the case, such may be kept through 
winter in the greenhouse, for if in the stove, they would grow pre- 
maturely, and w’oiild not bloom satisfactory during winter or early 
spring, if they bloomed even at all ; but being kept in the greenhouse, 
just alive, they may be potted off singly at tlie proper time the others 
are, which have not imshed at all. This operation with all must take 
place early in February. The plan I pursue is, to turn out the old pot 
of tubers entire, and carefidly sc’iparate them. 1 use a compost of equal 
parts of good turfy loam, sandy peat, and a mixture of old dried cow- 
dung, gathered .from a pasture field, and leaf mould fonns the third 
part. 

A liberal drainage* is supplied, and the tubers being laid flat are 
covered about half-an-inch, one in each large sixty-sized pots, the end 
of the tuber from which the shoot pushes is raised so as only just to 
be out of sight, water is given just to settle the soil to the tuber, and 
the pots are placed in a hot-bed frame, or in the forcing pit, Avhen the 
former is not ready, and where they have a gentle bottom heat ; but 
little water is given till the shoots push, then it is gradually increased. 
By the first week in April, the plants require to be shifted into forty - 
eight pots, to be retained in the former situation, and by the middle of 
May, they will require to be repotted into twenty-fours, or very 
vigorous ones into into twelves — and the ball of each is kept entire at 
the repotting. The plants arc robust growers, and must be syringed 
overhead every morning and cA^ening, and the underside of the leaves 
must h(ifo7‘cihly syringed twice a week, or more, to keep away the red 
spider, which are partial to this plant. I give the plants manure- 
water twice a w'eek during the latter half of its growing season. By 
this method of treatment I have grown the plant so as to have the 
floral stem three feet high, and half the length was adorned by the 
large, charming, wax-like flow^ers. 

In order to have a hush of them, I tuni out several plants from the 
large sixty-sized pots into pans that are eight inches deep and eighteen 
across, placing the strongest plant in the centre, and the others at 
suitable distances round it. Specimens so large have a noble and 
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handsome appearance, and these, as well as singly grown, amply repay 
for every attention given. J ust before the flowers at the lower part 
of the spike begin to open, I usually remove some of the plants into 
the greenhouse ; these continue longer in bloom than those remaining 
in the stove — in fact, they bloom up to the end of autumn. 


DOUBLE BLOSSOMED STOCKS, &c. 

liY OriUELMA, OF CLAFHAM KISE, LONPON. 

A GOOD deal of inquiry has been made by correspondents relative to 
the production of doublk ijlo.ssoajejj ten- week and other stocks, and 
how these were to l)c obtained to a certainty. I am soiry not to be 
able fully to satisfy the a])])licants on this point, but supposing that some 
remarks on tlie origin of do uhlr ness may ha useful to tli(*in, 1 forward 
the following ])articulars on the subject, calculating that when the 
cause is generally understood attention uill be additionall} given to it 
in a practical manner. 

A highly concentrated state of the sap in plants induces the produc- 
tion of flowers, and before the petals, pistil, and stamens can be formed, 
it must be perfectly elaborated ; thus perfected, tlicy have a higher state 
of existence than the leaves, which is thclov^ est, stem petals, after w'hich 
the pistil and stamens, and finally the fruits. This perfect elaboration 
can only be <.»l)tained by a due degree of light and height, &c. 

When, however, double flowers are produced, it is generally by a 
change of the liigbcr ])arts of the existence, of stamens and pistils into 
the ^o^^■e^ stale of petals, and the more the plant is checked by a 
poorer soil, and a sjiaring fsupjdy of water for a period, the more likely, 
by giving luxuriant food and treatment afterwards, to bring back the 
pistil and stamens to a grosser and lowta* stage of existence to jietals, and 
thus produce, double floAvers. The greater the check given, the more 
powerful will Ixi the effect of after luxuriance when shifted into a 
rich soil, placed in due heat, pi-operly supplied with water and 
every requisite attention, wilh the greater vigour there will be a 
flow of crude sap, and the flower is not only then produced larger, 
but the crude sap Las a tendency to lower the state of existence, 
and the stamens and ])istils being higher in the scale of existence, 
are reduced to the more inferior condition of petals. Some- 
times the scale of cxislenee is so far reduced, that what had l^een 
originally the nucleus of a branch, but elevated l:y elaboration acting 
on the vital energy into the state of petals, stamens, and pistils, is not 
only reduced to jjetals and becoiiie double, but will shoot again into a 
branch, as we have had instances with Brown’s Superbe^ and other 
roses. The double Lycliuis diurna lias the stamens changed into red 
petals, and the pistil into green leaves, and the quantity of each greatly 
increased. In the Khododendron the flowers are produced from the 
terminal bud of the shoot ; if the summer and autumn have been warm, 
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tbo buds swells larger, and we have a branch of flowers instead of a 
branch of leaves the ensuing spring ; but it is always difficult to say, 
till the bud is evolved, wlicther v/c shall have leaves or flowers. In 
raising double or full flowers from seed, therefore, we should carefully 
guide our attempts by experience ; in procuring the seed, we must get 
it from the most double flowers we can^ as the progeny always bears 
more or less resemblance to the parent. In the Dalilia the flower is not, 
strictly speaking, full ; it belongs to the compound class, in which a 
great number of florets are arranged on one common receptacle ; in 
single dahlias and other flowers of this class, tlic ray or outer row of florets 
has tlie petals fully evolvt^d and coloured ; in the florets of the centre or 
disk, tbe petal is only in the state of a small tube, inside of which the sta- 
mens are situated. Iticli cultivation forces these tubes to assume the state 
of coloured petals; sometimes tubular, as in the quilled dahlias, and some- 
times flosculose or flattened, as in others; sometimes the stamens are 
changed into petals, sometimes they are abortive, but generally kjth these 
and the pistillum fire; unchanged, ami hence there is little difficulty in 
getting seed from dahlias. IMauts that are full of double flowers at one 
time, when the plant is vigorous, will change and come more single 
when checked by bad weather, or when tlie plant hegins to ripen and 
get woody. To return to the raising of seedling double flowers, 
lioses. Pinks, (.•arnatioiiB, and Ivaimnculus change the stamens 
only into petals, and soinetimcs these are only partially so in 

very full ilowers, and seed is comparatively easy to be obtained 

from them; we should, as before observed, select from the fullest 

and best flowers. In the Anemone the pistils are changed into 

petals, the slainens unchanged; seed of these can, therefore, only be 
obtained from flowers not ])erfectly full, or by impregnating flowers 
nearly single, with a tendency only to fulness, with tbe anthers of 
full flowers. In Stocks and Wallflowers both stamens and pistil are 
changed into petals; seed cannot, therefore, be had from full flowers 
in these sorts, and tlie only resource we have is to save seed from 
those in 'which a tendency to fulness has eommeneed. by having a 
petal or two more than usual. In growing ^Stocks from seed they 
will be more likely to be double, if the plants are checked first by a 
deficiency of nourishment, whether of water or tuanure, and afterw^ards 
excited to luxuriance by a ])lentiful supply; and the greater the 
change, the greater tbe likelihood of success. Old seed, or seed dried, 
gives a check ; we have bad instances of old neglected seed, which bad 
been reckoned very inferior when the seeds were fresh and new, come 
almost every plant double, when a little had been left over and sold 
when old. The seed for raising double flowers of any sort can hardly 
he too. old, if it will grow at all ; and the weak plants, first stunted and 
then luxuriated, will be found most succ(?ssful ; tbe seed should be 
sown on beat, and tbe weak plants most cared for4 After flowers have 
once been produced double or full, the habit of coming double will be 
retained, if kept so by rich cultivation. When any variety has begun 
to sport, the plants should be raised oft* those individuals which have 
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not yet sported, as the sporting habit might become fixed; and thw 
should he carefully guarded against, by 'propagating from those roots 
that show the fullest flowers. The double China Asters, Feverfew, 
Rockets, Daisies, &c., come double in the same way as Dahlias. The 
double Snapdragon is similar to the stock. Campanula, Cistiis, the 
Thom, and most other double flowers, are similar to the Rose. Thus, 
by attention, have many of our English plants been induced to produce 
double flowers, and so, no doubt, would be the result with others, l)oth. 
domestic and foreign, if attention was duly paid to the subject. 


DESTROYING INSECTS. 

BY MR. JAMES ROBERTS, GARDEKKR, WREST LODGE, ALLENDALE. 

The sudden and very opposite kinds of weather, for which the present 
season has been remarkable, has tended to the more than usual increase 
of insects that attack in-door jdants. For many years I have most 
successfully escaped the ravages of those enemies by either wholly pre- 
venting their beginnings, or at the early stage of their attacks I routed 
or destroyed them. The following remarks on the subject I forward 
you, hoping thc}^ will be inserted in th(‘ August Number, and thus 
prove of service to some who are contending with their adversaries. 

The application of the liquids will not injure the foliage when applied 
as here directed. ^ 

In all the recipes for destroying the red spider which I have seen, 
sulphur is an ingredient ; this, in its crude state, will not unite with 
the liquids used for that purpose, and therefore it can have little or no 
effect, except when applied as a wash on the heated flues of a house. 
In order to make it unite with soapsuds, tobacco w ater, and other liquids 
usually made use of for destroying insects, it must be converted into a 
sulphuret, by boiling it with lime or an alkaline salt, as in the following 
mixture, which expeditiously and effectually destro3"s the red spider, 
by merely immersing the plant or part infested in the mixture. 

Common soft soap, half an ounce ; sulphuret of lime, one ounce by 
measure, or tw^o tablespoon sful ; soft w^ater (hot), one ale quart. The 
soap and sulphuret to be first well mixed wdth an iron or wooden spoon 
in the same manner as a mixture of egg and oil is made for a salad ; 
the hot w’ater is then to be added degrees, stirring the mixture w'ell 
with a painter’s brush, as in making a lather, by which means an uni- 
form fluid will be obtained like* whe}^, without any sediment, which ina\" 
be used as soon as it is cool enough to hear tlie hand in it. 

This mixture wdll destro}'^ ever\" insect usually found in the green - 
house b}" mere immersion, except the coccus, or scaly insect, w hich 
adlieres so closely to the stem or under side of the leaf, that the mixture 
cannot reach its vulnerable parts ; therefore, in this case, the mixture 
must be applied with a brush that will dislodge the insect. If the 
mixture be put into a wooden bowl or any other shallow vessel, small 
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In pote^apd the, leaves jand branches of large? pnes, and of fruU 
trees, may be easily immersed in it by pressing them down wiib^^ tlitf’^ 
hani 

The above mixture will not destroy tbe black aphides of the cherry* 
tree, nor the green aphides of the plum-tree, by immersing the leaved ' 
and branches of it, there being an oilincss on these insects which pi»eventd 
its adhering to them. It will destroy them by applying it with a brushy ^ 
but this is too tedious a process. It has been recommended by writers ' 
on horticulture to wash these and other fruit trees against w^alls, before " 
the leaves and buds appear, with mixtures which cannot be safely applied*, 
after, for which purpose the above mixture, with the addition of spirits of , 
turpentine, is likely to succeed as w'ell as any other, or better i but I ’ 
have not yet had an opportunity of giving it a trial. Half an ounce by 
measure of spirits of turpentine being first well mixed with the soap, 
and the sulphuret and water added as before ; or the wash may be made 
stronger by adding twice the quantity of each ingredient to the same 
quantity of W'ater. 

For destroying slugs and worms there is no recipe so simple, attended 
with so little trouble, and, when properly applied, so effectual, as com- 
mon lime-water. The plants on which the slugs are found must be * 
watered with it twice at least, at an interval of three or four minutes. 
If you place three or four slugs on the ground, and pour lime-water on 
them from a watering-pan you will soon perceive them throwing off a 
kind of slough, and after that crawling away ; but if you sprinkle them 
again with the lime-water they will not be able to throw off another 
slough, and soon die after the second operation. \\^hen a person has, * 
therefore, watered as many plants as takes up the time of three or four 
minutes, he must turn back to the place where he began, and w ater ^ 
them again. 

Lime-water for this purpose may be easily made so as to be alw^ays 
ready. Into a trough, containing about 55 gallons of water, throw in 
two or three shovelsful of lime, stir it up three or four times on that 
day, and the next day the liquor is clear and fit for use, and wull con- 
tinue to answer the purpose for some time without adding any fresh 
lijnc by stirring it up again before it is used, and let it settle. If the 
lime-water be of sufficient strength it wull destroy the large grey snail* 
writh twice watering, and all worms that are out of the ground at the'‘ 
time of watering, and it will not injure the most tender plant when used^ 
in a clear state. 


MISCELLANEOUS.- ■ _ 

The Metropolitan Horticultural Exhibitions of 1854.— 
of these great meetings have been held during May and June. ISw 
specimens shWn in the immense number of collections were, as a 
whole, superior to those of any previous years ; a poor specimen^ 
either plant, flower, or fruit, was not among them. To give, howeyw^r 
a full detailed account of all, would . be„ to flll our pages, with ^ oq% 

o 
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manda cathartica, Allamatida neriifolia, Aphelexis macrantha pur- 
purea, Azalea double-red, Azalea Duke of Devonshire, Chorozema 
varium nanura, Clerodendron Koempferi, Epacris paludosa, Erica 
Cavendishii, Erica vestita alba, Enostemon buxifblium, Eriostemon 
neriifolium, Ixora coccinea, Leschenaultia Baxterii, Pimelea decussata, 
Pimelea Hendersonii, Poly gala Dalmaisiana, Statice Holfordi, Vinca 
oculata. Vinca rosea. 

The following additional plants to the above were exhibited in other 
collections of this class : — Aphelexis humilis, Azalea Duke of Devon- 
shire, Azalea triumphans, Boronia spathulata, Cyrtocera reflexum, 
Dracophyllum, gracilie, Epacris grandiflora, Erica ventricosa densa, 
Eriostemum scabrura, Pimelea decussata augusta. Polygala oppositi- 
folia, Boronia tetrandra, Chorozema LaT\Tenciana, Erica Alberti, 
Erica Brunioides, Leschenaultia Baxterii, Oxylobium pultenoea, Pime- 
lea linifolia, Tetratheca verticillata, Azalea laterita, Ixora coccinea, 
Polygala cordifolia, Stephanotus floribunda Adenandra speciosa, 
Chorozema Ilenchmanni, Medinella Sieboldi, Hoy a bella, Hoy a car- 
nosa, Medinella speciosa, Medinella magniiica. 

Any person desirous of forming a collection of valuable flowering 
stove and greenhouse plants may safely rely on the above being 
suitable. 

Indian Azaleas. — ^These filled up a large space, and displayed 
an unrivalled blaze of fioral beauty, producing an effect we cannot 
describe. — 1st. Messrs. Lane, of Berkhampsted for 12 plants. Per- 
ry ana, exquisite, Fielder^s White, conspicua purpurea, specioMssimh, 
triumphans. Double-red, alba magna, grandis, mirabilis, pimctata, and ^ 
Broughtonia. 

2nd. Mr. Green, of Cheara, for 12 plants: — -Symmetry, laterita, 
eoronat^ Gladstanesi, decora, optima, Perryana, Bawsoni, variegata, 
tariumpbanB, Prcestautissima, and sinensis. 
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' .The following were also shown in other collections Iveryana, 
Dilecta, Murrajana, Minerva, Leeaiia, and Grieswoodiana. The 
' variety Iveryana, white with rosy purple, or violet stripes, was parti- 
cularly beautiful, as well as being large and of fine form. We will 
give a descriptive list of all the finest kinds of Azaleas in our nbxt 
number, as a guide to purchasers; all the above, however, are first^ 
rate, and very distinct, adapted for any collection. 

Pelargoniums. — The season being backward, but few were shown ; 
the following were fine : — Ist. Mr Dobson, of Isleworth, for 12 plants, 
.Purpurea, Ambassador, Vulcan, Rosamond, Delicatum, Vanguard, 
Gulielma, Arethusa, Governor, Glowworm, Harriot, and Leah. 

Fancy Class. — 1st. Mr. Mockett, for 6 plants : — Richard Cobden, 
Cleopatra, Defiance, Jehu Improved, Princess Alice Maude, and 
. Captivation, 

2nd. Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, for 6 plants: — Signora Castoni, 
Defiance, Queen Superb, Madame Rosati, Delicatum, and Electra. 

Fine Single Specimen Plants. — Gompholobium polymorphum, 
Ixora coccinea, Adcnandra fragrans. Erica depressa, Azalea Iveryana, 

Lisianthus Russellianus. — Clericus may grow and bloom this 
beautiful flowering plant in splendid perfection by the following method 
of treatment. Sow the seeds in April, in fine soil, and place the tops 
of the pots very near the glass. As soon as the plants are up enough 
to transplant, remove them so as not to break a single fibre, especially 
the point of the principal, which is tap-rooted. The pots must be 
half filled with Sphagnum moss, then filled up with good loam and 
peat, or leaf mould, equal parts. The pots then to be plunged up to 
the rims in a cucumber bed, and as near to the glass as convenient. 
As they require larger pots, the same plan is to be adopted till they 
show for bloom, w^hen they may be placed in the plant-house. 

Green Fly. — My Roses in pots are much infested with green fly. 
How can 1 soon and effectually destroy them, and not injure the young 
‘shoots ? asks an Inquirer lately; I therefore state, pursue the following 
methods. From the tobacconist^ tobacco-water may be procured at a 
shilling per gallon ; in it dip the shoots, and the insects will immediately 
perish ; it docs not in the least degree injure the plant. If to sprinkle 
over the heads of plants indiscriminately, the tobacco-water should be 
diluted, by mixing with it an equal quantity of water. Or bnuse a 
, quantity of common laurel leaves, then boil them, and when the decoc- 
tion is cool, use it as recommended for tobacco- water. Care must be 
taken to have the liquid applied also to the under side of the foliage. — L, 

Management op Dipladenias. — ^The most suitable soil for these 
twiners is good/rcsA turfy loamy leaf soil and fibrous peaty in about equal 
proportions, with a liberal admixture of sharp sand and lumpy pieces 
of charcoal to keep the mass open and porous. It is a good practice to 
slightly bake the leaf soil before using it, so as to destroy any worms it 
.may contain, which are very mischievous to plants in WttomTheftt. 
Abopt^the middle of January^, turn the plantauut. of the. pQts.iu\d.8h^e 



*prev^nt tbelr being broken ; and, as soon as the roots get good well hold 
of the soil, shift into the flowering pots, which should not be larger than 
,l2-inch ones. Keturn the plants after shifting to a brisk bottom-heat, 
and maintain a warm moist atmosphere, to induce active growth. 

». Decide upon the method of training to be adopted at once, and keep 
‘the shoots regularly tied in, placing them sufficiently far apart to 
.insure the production, of strong short-jointed wood, and to induce the 
-formation of side shoots, upon which the flowers are borne. Whilst it 
'may be desirable to insure active growth, give a liberal supply of 
manure water to the soil and syringing overhead and maintaining a 
Jjnoist warm atmosphere ; but avoid much shading, the only result of 
, which is. to induce the production of soft spongy wood, from which 
"flowers can hardly be expected. W^hen a good-sized plant is obtained, 

’ unless it begins to show for flowering, give less water at the root, and 
a freer circulation of air, with full exposure to sunshine, which will 
Icheck the tendency to growth, and assist in inducing the formation of 
flowers. The specimens may be removed to a close part of the conser- 
vatory while in bloom, where they will flower in great perfection for 
"some two months, but care must be observed to prepare them for the 
. change by rendering it gradual. And specimens intended to be re- 
moved to the conservatory Avhile in flower should be started into growth 
1 early in spring, so as to have them in flower in June, in which month 
. the temperature of the conservatory will, with a little care as to placing 
. them in the waraest corner, be suitable for them ; but plants blooming 
. late in autumn must be afforded the temperature of an intermediate 
house. Give a liberal supply of manure- water to the soil during the 
, blooming season, and carefully guard the blossoms from the effects of 
damp, by which they are very easily injured. When the beauty of 
the specimens is over, remove them to a light airy part of a house, 
giving a sparing supply of water to the soil ; and when the wood is well 
- i^pened, discontinue the application of water altogether during the period 
of rest, which should not be less than six weeks or two months. By 
^ annually shaking the greater portion of the old soil from amongst the 
• roots, So as to allow of repotting in fresh soil, trimming away any lin- 
heshhy roots,- and properly cutting back the shoots, the specimens will 
^ last aeVer^ V geasoiis.^f Jifaydurt Tte Hortiadiure and ^tdn ^ ) . . 1 




f A to administer copious supplies of water. This should be done 

towards the evening of each day, because the plants have then time 
to absorb the water gradually, and appropriate such portion as contribuh s to their 
well-being. It is only in extreme eases that water should be given in the morning, 
because it is then so quickly exhaled from the soil, as well as the leave.-, that its 
refreshing and nutriinental properties arc almost wholly wasted. A sprinkling 
over head very early in the morning will always benefit the plants, by assisting 
them to sustain the hot and dry winds, llain-water is best, or that from an exposed 
pond or tank. Where beds of plants hi^ve been repeaU'dly watered through aros6, 
the surface of the soil will probably have become crusted and almost impervious to 
’moisture; consequently, they ought to be stirred over occasionally with a small 
fork. A few annuals, ns Mignionette, &c.,may now be sown to bloom in the autumn, 
;also biennials to bloom next year. 

Florists* Flowers. — Awr/cM/os and Po//yaw^Aus should be kept in the shade. At 
this season of the year the plants arc often attacked with green fly; dip the plants 
in a solution of tobacco-water. Tulips will have perfected their growth, and should 
now he taken up. Ranunculuses will require to be taken up ns soon as their foilnge 
has become withered and dry. Pinks may still be piped. Carnations i\\u\ Picotees: 
*, as the pods arc fully formed and ready to open, secure them round with a ring of 
India-rubber, gutta-percha, or bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. When 
blown, they should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag for want of water. 
Proceed with layering. Dahlias will require thinning out freely as they advance in 
growth. If sprinkled overhead with soft water late iii the evening, with a fine rose 
.or syringe, their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Pelargoniums that Itave shed 
tljcir flowers should be cut down, disrooted, and potted in smaller pots, keeping the 
.plants for a week in a close tranie, to assist them in developing their new shoots, 
and cuttings may be put in, one in each 60-sizcd pot, or prick them in a border, and 
pot as soon as rooted. Roses may now be budded ; moist weather being best for the 
operation. It is of importance that there should be a resemblance between the bud 
and the stock, as to the vigour of vegetative growtli, in order to ensure a successful 
. result. If a Rose of slow development is budded on a rampant briar, and all the 
; strength of the latter is turned into the parasitical stranger, health cannot be maiii- 
. tained, nor will a freely vegetating Rose submit to be impeded in its progress by a 
sluggish stock. Thin away surplus branches from all stocks not budded as ear]/ 
;a8 possible, not to wait a day oven, but get the branches strong and healthy. 

IN FORCING STOVE. 

] VThcro stove and greonhoase plants afford suitable cutting, propagation must now 
be pursued; as, generally speaking, it con be practised ^vitli the greatest success 
• in the early rather than in the latter part of the year. It should be remembered 
thftt the propagation of most plants is facilitated by the employment of bottom-he^t 
ami Ml-glasses. Stove plants will derive great advantage from a partial shading 
- during the glare of the day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. Many 
plants will require shifting, such as Justicias, Clerodendrons, &c. Give plenty 
, of water at the rqots, syringe often in the evening, and keep the floors of the house 
.jind every part dampt tq assist in maintaining a humid atmosphere, ^ulbs of 
AmaryiUs, ^fec., should be put* together in a pit or frame, whwa ihfy “ — 
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the glass, and where the influence of the sun, with a gradual diminution of water, 
will mature them. Never permitting the foliage to flag is a good criterion as to the 
quantity of moisture plants require; keep as near that state as possible. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, &o. 

As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during fine weather, its 
rnpid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must cause a rapid evaporation 
both from the plants and soil; hence there exists a necessity of watering and 
s\ ringing frequently. Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias by keeping 
tuem comparatively close (with shade during sunshine), and supplying them liberally 
wiili moisture administered by the syringe. Propagate Roses by cuttings from those 
plants whieli have been forced, and place the plants in a rather shady fcitu.ition, in 
order that they may have a period of rest for a few weeks. Calceolarias that have 
.ceased blooming should he repotted; cut off dead tops, place the plants in a situa- 
tion where they can lie shaded from hot sun^ nd milting it morning and evening, 
' Seed should be sown, so as to have the plants strong, to endure winter; such will 
bloom next season, and be miudi more vigorous than plants raised from cuttings. 
Cinerarias also that have done blooming should have the tops cut off, and fumigated 
in a close frame, as they are often affected with green-fly; after which the plants 
should l>e lurned out of the pots, and plan/ed in a somewhat shady bed of good soil, 
"in tile ganlen. Sow seed now; the young plants will bloom early next spring. 
Epaenses. Ericas, &c., now done blooming, may be cut in, to render them bushy, 
( •i.rysjmthenmms should now have the leads stopped, to cause the production of side 
' shoots, and make the plants bushy and dwarf. Procure a stock now of any required. 
Greenhouse plants placed in the open air in pots sliould have frequent waterings at 
. the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down green- fly. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

On Waltjflower and Stocks.— It will greatly oblige a great many readers of 
your most useful work to inform them which is the best way of protecting the 
. double wallflower and stocks from the frosts in winter, as most of us arc partial 
to these beautiful flowers; and most of us would like to know your opinion which 

• kinds of stock are tlie finest bloomers, and which come tlic most double, also wlilcli 
' is the best lime to sow the seed of stocks to bloom in the best season. It will 

greatly oblige to give us information in your next number. R. H. P. 

[Our correspondent has not been explicit enough as to his purposes: we beg, 

. however, to inform him that to have early blooming stocks the tril)e of Brompton*8 
r furnish such, and to have later the Ten Weeks’. The former are biennial, enduring 
two vears, the latter annual, or enduring only one year. The Bronipton stocks 
. sl»ould be sown the first week in June, and when strong enough be planted out; if 
to be out of doors through winter, put them off where to bloom, and protect in win- 

• ter by furze branches, pricked closely round and tied together, laying four or six 
: inches of dry leaves over the roots, and surrounded by the furze branches, to keep 
-the leaves in proper bounds. Where there is the advantage of a cool but dry 
frame,. some potted off at first, in small pots, and at the approach of winter placed 
in the frame, or the pots sunk in the ground, close under a well-sheltered south* 
aspccted wall, &c., will generally be preserved in any part of this kingdom. Such 
should be transplanted, entire, by the end of March, in th6 situations for blooming, 

' 'There are a variety of colours. The Giant is a noble red one, as' is tht Emperor U>g^ 
both red and white kinds. We have seen spikes of flowers two feet and a-half long, 
and a separate blossom two inches across. These come into bloom, as do the other 
varieties, at the end of April, and continue to a late period in summer. The annual 
; stocks, viz.. Ten Weeks*, Russian, German, &c., are of course raise'^ by an early 
spring sowing, and transplanted out as early as possible; these come into bloom by 
the middle of June, and continue to September, There are numerous eolours of 
these tribes, all well deserving cultivation. Wallflowers are readily preserved un- 
injured, in the same as recommended to be adopted pritb Bcompton stocks,-** 
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rCo^ost toR BkaoRiAS.^-In answer to the inquiry by Maria, I : forward tbe 
description of a compost 1 use with the best success. In it the plants grow just ' 
vigorous enough to produce a profusion of bloom^ and not, almost, wholly, large 
foliage. I use equal parts of turly loam, samly peat, and well decomposed cow.dung j v 
this latter may be obtained in its dry state from a meadow, and rubbed into dust. 

I use a liberal drainage and a liberal sprinkling of bits of charcoal in the soils^ ; 
Grown in this, with due attention to watering and syringing over head — morning , 
and evening — in their growing season, they will flourish to satisfaction. After 
blooming, water must he gradually withheld^ so that during rest the soil must he just ■ 
mist, — A Nobleman’s Flower Gardener. 

P.S.— I have the following new Begonias now in fine bloom ; — B. Prestoniensis 
in the greenhouse, with a profusion of large brilliant blossoms of a rich scarlet- red ^ 
colour. It ought to be in every greenhouse or sitting-room windmv. So does 
B, Martinianaf with its large, deep rosy-pink flowers— in the green-house also. 
B. miniatUy the habit is that of B. fuchsioidcs, but it blooms much more profusely. , 
The flowers are borne in large drooping corymbs, of a rich orange scarlet colour. — 
I'his will do in either green-house or stove. B, Thwaitesii: its blossoms are not 
quite expanded, the leaves are large, heart-shaped, and the upper side is beautifully 
marked with a metallic silvery hue, in the way of Cissus discolor, and the under 
side is a rich crimson red and purple in shades. B, zanthina is a vigorous plant, . 
noble ftdiage, deep green, and underneath a ruby-red. The flowers are large, of a 
rmA yc/fow; c olour, very distinct and flue. B. cinnabar ina: it is a vigorous grower, 
large light green leaves, and its panicled heads ol large blossoms, of a rich unnigc' 
colour, are very flue. The last t^ee sorts do best in a stove, and are liiglily entitled 
to a place in every one. 

On Clerodendrons. — Last August, having four strong plants of Clerodemlrou . 
fragrans (or Volkameria fragrans), and a good plant of C. splendens, I plac ed the 
plants of fragrans around the splendens, and inarched four branches of the latter 
upon the former; they soon united, and grew vigorously, more so than even the 
parent plant, and, I doubt not, but will furnish me with extra flue specimens of this 
b^utifUl flowering climber. I think this branch of inarching weakly kinds upon 
more vigorous ones is not attended to as its advantages entitle it. — J. MTntosu. 

Lucdlias. — A country clergyman is informed that these plants require similar . 
treatment to the Camellias. They must not be cultivated in the stove more than 
a few months in the year, but after the spring growth, they should be hardened otf, 
and towards autumn l)e placed “ out of doors;” they will then bloom line indoors, 
and not be likely to perish, as is so often the case when not treated as above. — Amicus. ' 

Flowers and PERruMERT.— Some idea of tbe importance of perfumery as an 
article of commerce may be formed, when it is stated that one of the large per- ‘ 
fumers of Grasse, in France, employs annually 80,000 lbs. of Orange blossoms, 

60.000 lbs. of Ctissie flowers, 54,000 lbs. of Violet flowers, 20,000 lbs. of Tularruscs, . 

16.000 lbs. of Lilac flowers, besides Rosemary, Mint, Lavender Thyme, Lcmcm, 
Orange, and other odorous plants, in like proportion. Flowers yield perfumes in 
all climates, but those growing in the warmer latitudes are, it scorns, the most 
prolific in their odour, while those from the folder are sweetest* Though many of ^ 
the finest petfumes come from the East Indies, Ceylon, Mexico, and Peru, the 
south of Europe is tbe only real garden of utility to the perfumer. Grasse and 
Nice are the principal seats of the art. From their geographical position, the 
grower within comparatively short distances, has at command that change of 
climate most applicable to bring to perfection the plants required for his trade. 
On the sea-coast his Cassie grows without fear of frost, one night of which would ' 
destroy all the plants for a season ; while nearer the Alps his Violets are found 
sweeter than if grown in the warmer situations where the Orange tree and Migno- 
nette bloom to perfection. England, however, can claim the superiority in the 
growth of Lavender and Peppermint ; the essential oils extracted from these plants 
grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, realise eight times the price in the market of those 
produced in EVance or elsewhere, and are fully worth the difl’eronce for delicacj 
of odour. 
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iftBkp ov FLakts M tAb Abctio Usaioiit.'^Being^mneh ifiteiMed irith itto 
article on the “Sleep of PlantSt^’ by Mr. Peter Makeneie, which appeared in tbe'» 
Jnne Magasine, I aend these additional particulars on the subject, for tlM August ^ 
Humber, • 

.** Mr. Seemann, the naturalist ofltellett^a Arctic Expedition^ states a curious fact : 
respecting the condition of the vt;^utable world during the bng day of the Arctic ' 
summer. Although the sun never sets while it lasts, plants make no mistake about • 
the time when, if it be not night, it ought to be, but regularly as the evening hours 
approach, and when a midnight sun is several degrees above the horison, droop 
their leaves and sleep, even as they do at snnset In more favoured climes. “If . 
man,*’ observes Mr. ISeemann, “should ever reacli the pole, and be undecided which 
way to turn, when his compass has become sluggish, his timepiece out of order, the 
plants which he may happen to meet will show him the way ; their ‘sleeping- 
leaves * tell him that midnight is at hand, and that at that time the sun is standing 
in the north.” 

TROP.fiOLXTM BPECTostJM.— -Some years back, yon gave a figure of this plant. , 
I procured one, kept it in a warm greenhouse, but could not obtain a flower. I 
read in a subsequent number of this magazine, that it flourished when grown but 
doom against a nortli-aspected wall. I therefore put out two good plants, one 
against a north aspected wall, and the other exactly faced north-west. Both plants 
flourished, but especially ao the one against the north-west wall. It is more 
vigorous, and a much greater profusion of its lovely brilliant srarlet large flowers. 
In winter 1 cover the ground for several feet with six inches thick of dry leaves, 
which are removed at spring. — A Midla!7d County Amateur Plant-Groweb. 

On Shrubs, &c. — I should feel very much obliged if any of your numerous 
correspondents would give me some information on the following points, in an 
early Number: — ^ 

The management of turf, especially in confined and shady sitnatiotis. 

The shrubs and flowers which will do best with the minimum of sun. 

Those that will do without any sun at all, as under a north wall. 

What will thrive best in a small and confined garden, sheltered by high waSa ia 
cveiy direction, and rather damp, though in a high situation. 

For what shrubs and, flowers the black marsli, or bog earth, may be made available, 
besides American bog plants; and if it may be added to loam, to form A compost ) 
for Geraniums or other flowers. 

Also, if there be any substitute for the sand recommended for striking enttings of 
various kinds. — A Constant Subscriber. 

Destruction op Heartsease by Mildew. — I am an admirer of the Heartsease, 
and have cultivated them for sorne years; but, for the last three, I have experienced 
considerable vexation from losing several of my best kinds, from a kind of w'hite 
mildew with which they have been affected, wdiich spoils the bloom and ultimately 
kills the plants. I am inclined to think it is an epidemic disease, as several of my 
nmgbbours’ Heartsease have suffered from the same cause. Is the disease hereditary ? 

I mean, will seedlings raised from plants affected be more likely to be attacked than 
others raised from plants not diseased? 

From your invariable kindness in inserting the queries of correspondents, I have ‘ 
been induced to ask the favour of any suggestion you, or some reader, may baable 
ta give as a remedy for the above disease, by which you will confer an obligation 
on several growers in my neighbourhood, Leicester. 

[Dusting the plants overhead, and the under side of the foliage tob, with common ' 
sulphur, is a perfect reqiedy. It costs but a trifle, and is readily done. In old, , 
Btiffish soil, and confined, damp situations, the plants are liable to be affected with 
hiildew. Each new plantation should be put in a freaky well-enriched, loamy 
(if yellowish, the better) soil, on an open substratum. If a new plantati^ is made 
from the offsets of diseased plants, they should be well dusted with the sulphnr, and 
planted in the manner above stated. If there should be appearances of an attack by 
mildew, the earliest attention to destroy it should be given, or it will rapidly spread* 
We hope some of the general cultivators of Heartsease will give us the results of' 
their experience, in order more fully to meet the wishes of our correspondent. Xhe'^ 
disease tf not inherent in the seed.— MJ*.] 








** The tiny heath lowers now begin to blowj 
The rasset moor assumes a richer glow; 

The powdery bells, that glance in purple bloom, 
Fling from their scented cups a sweet perfume. 
While from their cells, still moist with morning dew, 
The wandering wild bee sips the honied glue ; 

In wider circle wakes the liquid hum. 

And far remote the mingled murmurs come.** 
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VERBENA SOUVENIR DE JANE HANSON. 

This beauteous family to cares unknown. 

Were born for pleasure and delight alone, 

Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart.** 

This very lovely Verbena was raised by Mr. P, F. Croft, of Philadel- 
phia, in the United States of America, from whence a figure of it has 
been sent. It is of first-rate excellence. Its form is nearly a complete 
circle^ edges without notch, and surface nearly even, slightly cupping 
to the outside. Of the light-coloured Verbenas, it far exceeds all 
others, nor do we know any other Verbena equal to it for form and 
beauty. It merits a place in every flower garden. The heads of 
flowers are generally much larger than what the figure is which we 
now give. We understand it is one of the most charming varieties for 
bedding purposes, and produces a beautiful contrast with the high- 
coloured ones. 

Every successive season we have additional beauties, as well as a 
closer approximation to perfection in form, in this most valuable and 
lovely genus. So universally are our gardens ornamented with Ver- 
benas, that were they now to become extinct we should have a vacancy 
that no other plant 'we possess could adequately make up for such a 
deficiency. Wo feel rather more than an usual interest in admiration 
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superstition, and to the religious customs of tlie ancient heathens : and 
although they were in almost all particulars ridiculously absurd, yet 
their antiquity and intimate connection with our own forefathers invest 
them with a claim upon our particular attention. \A'hilst it was held in 
reverential regard hy them, and we so much admire the beauties of the 
improved race, we are taught the lesson, that it becomes us to feel 
grateful that we live in a brighter day, illumined by the mild rays of 
Christianity, 

The derivation of the name VEanEXA is somewhat uncertain ; it ori- 
ginally signified any herb used to decorate altars for religious pur- 
poses ; and this being so universally employed, received tlic appellation 
of The Verrexa. 

The Verbena sustained a considerable part in tbe impositions which 
were practised upon the credulous in ancient times, and hence it is so 
frequently mentioned in profane history. The Magi (termed Wise 
Men) of the ancient Elamites or Persians, made great use of this plant 
in their worship or adoration of the sun, always carrying branches of 
it in their hands when they approached tlic altar. The magicians also 
employed the Vervain in their pretended divinations, and affirmed that, 
by smearing the body over with the juice of tljis plant, the person 
would obtain wliatever he set liis heart upon ; and be enabled to recon- 
cile tbe most inveterate enemies, make friends with whom he pleased, 
gain the affections and cure the diseases of whom he listed. When 
they cut this plant it w’as always done when neither the sun nor moon 
was visible, and they poured honey and honeycomb on the earth as an 
atonement for robbing it of so precious an herb. 

The Greeks called it The Sacred Herb, Juno's tears, and Dove- 
wort ; and it was with this plant only that they cleansed the festival 
table of Jupiter before any great solemnity took place, and hence, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the name of Verbena is derived. It was also one of 
the plants which was dedicated to the Goddess of Beauty. Venus the 
victorious wore a crown of Myrtle interwoven with Verbena. 

The Romans continued the us?, of this plant in their sacred rites, 
sweeping their temples and cleansing their altars with it, and sprinkling 
holy water with the branches. They also hallowed or purified their 
houses with it to keep off evil spirits. Their ambassadors or heralds at 
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arms,, wore crowns of it when they went to denounce war or give 
defiance to their enemies ; and which is thus noticed by Drayton : — 

“ A wreath of Verbene horahls wear, 

AmonjiSt oiir garlands named, 

Being sent that dreadful news to bear, 

Offensive war proclaimed.” 

Virgil mentions it as one of the charms then in use ; — 

“ Bring running water, hind those altars round 
With fillets, and with Vervain strew the ground.” 

The Druids, both in Gaul and in Britain, regarded the Vervain with 
tlie same veneration which they bestowed on th(‘. ^lislcto, and like the 
]\lagi of the East, they offered sacrifices to the earth before they cut 
this plant in the spring, which was a ceremony of great pomp. Pliny 
tells us that the Druids made use of it in casting lots, and in drawing 
omens, and in other pretended magical arts : — 

“Dark superstition’s whisper dread 
Deharr’d the spot to vulgar tread ; 

‘For there,* she said, ‘did fays resort, 

And satyrs hold their sylvan court, 

By moonlight trend their mystic maze, 

And blast the rash beholder’s gaze.’” 

Walter Scott 

The Druids held their power through the superstition of the people, 
and as they w'ere great pretenders to magic and divination, they excited 
the admiration, and took advantage of the ignorance and credulity of 
mankind ; for by these arts they pretended to w ork miracles and to 
exhibit astonishing appearances in nature as well as to penetrate into 
the counsels of heaven. 

Divested of these pretended pow ers, there is no doubt but that the 
Druids were better ac(piaiiited wfith the medicinal properties of herbs 
than any other class of men in their day, since, their residences being 
in the recesses of mountains, groves, and woods, w here vegetable pro- 
ductions were constantly courting their attention, it is natural to suppose 
that they would in some measure become acquainted wdtli the qualities 
of plants in general. That the Druids of Gaul and Britain applied 
themselves to this study, and made great use of herbs for medical pur- 
poses, we have suflScieiit evidence, since we learn from scattered hints 
in Pliny’s Natural History, that they sometimes extracted the juice of 
herbs and plants, by bruising and steeping them in cold water, and 
sometimes by infusion in wine ; that they made potions and decoctions 
by boiling them in water ; and we learn also that they frequently dried 
certain herbs before infusing them, and that they administered some 
plants by fumigations, and practised the art of making salves and oint- 
ments of vegetables, for which they had great renown even at Rome, 
to which city they exported the Vervain, and it was hence called 
Britannica. 
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Ahhougli 80 many ages ha\-e jMwsed away since the Druids and their 
Mctended spells have been abolished, yet we frequently meet with 
lingering sparks of their imagined light among the vulgar, who upon 
every occasion cling to sui^crstition. 

Madanie^dc Latour tells us that the shepherds in the northern pro- 
Tinces of France, still continue to gather the Vervain under different 
faces of the moon, using certain mysterious ejaculations known only to 
themselves, whilst in the act of collecting this herb, by whose assistance 
they attempt to cure not only their fellow -servants, but their masters 
also, of various complaints, and they profess to charm both the flocks 
and the rural belles with this plant. 

The Germans, to this day, present a hat of Vervain to the new- 
married bride, as if to put her under the protection of V enus victorious, 
which is evidently the remains of ancient customs. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acroclinium roseum. — It belongs to the Linniean class SyngenesicF. 
Seeds were sent by Mr. James Drummond in 1853, from South-West 
Australia to the Royal Gardens at Kew, where plants have bloomed 
this summer. It is an annual, and has been kept in the greenhouse. 
It grows erect, and, from its small annual root, numerous slender stems 
push forth from one to two feet high, blooming very freely. Each 
flower has much the appearance of Rhodanthe Manglesii, but larger, 
being about two inches across, of a beautiful rosy-pink colour, with a 
striking yellow eye. From what we saw of its grow th in the green- 
house, we feel certain that it w ill flourish freely in the open air during 
summer, and prove to be a very beautiful bedding plant, highly merit- 
ing a place in every flower garden. If grown in patches in a border 
of mixed flowers, it will be one of the prettiest of its size, and, as a 
summer ornament for the greenhouse, it will prove one of the neatest. 
(Figured in Botanical Magazine^ 4081.) 

Calyptrakia HiEMANTHA. — This splendid blooming plant belongs to 
the Melastomece^ and is a native of the Andes of South America, from 
whence it has been obtained by M. Linden, of Brussels. It is a vigorous 
plant, with handsome medium-sized foliage. The flowers are produced 
in large terminal branching cymose panicles. Each blossom is about 
three inches across, of a rich crimson-red, tinged with violet, and 
having ten long white filaments. The fine panicled heads of numerous 
magnificent flowers are exceedingly ornamental. It merits a place in 
every stove, and would form a most striking contrast with the fine 
violet-blue Melastomas, It will be a valuable acquisition to our exhi-^ 
hition plants, — (Figured in Mr, Van Houtte^s Flore dcs Serres, 924.) 

CAMPANUMiEA LANCEOLATA. — It belongs to the CampanuIacecB, and 
a native of China. It is a climber, having similar sized and formed 
leaves to those of a Bouvardia. It blooms very profusely. Mr. Van 
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Iloutte states, that “ on the 28th of July, a plant in his establishment 
had 200 flowers upon it.^^ Each blossom is drooping, bell-shaped, an 
inch and a half long, and the same extent across the mouth ; of a 
greenish-white outside, and the inside green, netted with purple. The 
plant requires a slight protection in winter ; and, if uncovered in spring, 
or, if in a pot, planted out in spring, it will flourish admirably in the 
open air. — (Figured in Flore des Serves^ 927.) 

Camellia Princesse Marie. — The flowers are very double, petals 
finpform^ and thick substance ; a rich rosy-red, with a very distinct 
white stripe up the centre of each petal. A very beautiful variety. — 
(Figured in Flore des Serres^ 928.) 

PiTTospORUM flavum. — A moderate sized, much-branched shrub, a 
native of East Australia. The leaves are about the size of those of 
a vigorous apple tree. The flowers are produced in terminal corymbous 
heads, each blossom (of five segments) is an inch and a half across, of 
a rich yellow, with red stripes at the centre ; and the tubular part of 
the flower is an inch long. It is a fine plant for the conservatory. — 
(Figured in Botanical Magazine^ 4799.) 

Rhododendron lepidotum, variety Chlorantiium. — Dr. Hooker 
discovered this in Sikkim Himalaya, and at first considered it a new 
species, to wdiicli he gave the name of Rhododendron salignum, but 
subsequently he considers it a variety only of Rhododendron lepidotum. 
It fonns a dwarf branching shrub. The flowers are borne at the ends 
of the shoots two or three together, foolstalks two inches long, and each 
blossom an inch across, white, w ith a tinge of green at the centre, and 
the eleven large red-brown anthers in contrast with the other part of 
the blossom is very pretty. (Figured in BoL Mag,, 4802.) 

Rhododendron citrinum — the citron flowered. — A native of 
Java, which has been inported into England by Messrs. Rollisons of 
Tooting. It is stated, that in Java it inhabits trunks of old trees in 
niiirshy mountains. It forms a handsome, evergreen, gi^eeiihouse 
shrub. The blossoms are hell-shaped, each about an inch long, and 
nearly as much across the mouth, of a pretty lemon colour, and fra- 
grant. The anthers are orange-red, which contrast prettily with the 
lemon corolla. The leaves are in form and size like those of a broad- 
leaved greenhouse azalea. The flowers are produced at the ends of 
the shoots five or six together. It is a neat and handsome shrubby 
plant. (Figured in Bot. Mag,, 4797.) 

Primula mollis. — the soft -leaved Bootan primrose. — It is a 
channing new Primula, intermediate as it were between Primula 
Sinensis and P. cortusoides, but very different from either in foliage, 
corolla, and especially the calyx. It is a native of the hills of Bootan, 
and has been sent to Mr. Nuttall, of Rainhill, near Prescot, in Lan- 
cashire, where it has been kept in the greenhouse: but it is considered 
likely to succeed in the open air. It is a pc rennial plant, and the 
flower stem rises about eight inches high bearing from 10 to 12 beau- 
tiful lively rose-coloured flowers, having a red eye. Each blossom is 
nearly an inch across. The tubular part of the calyx is of rich pui*ple- 
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r^. nn<Hhe five w^jnnent parts are preen. It is a charminp species. 
(I in 3/m;., 47t>S.) “ ^ 

StM.i.YA nRi MMoxiMi.— -Ono of fbe prettiest jrreenhonse twininj^ 
plnnts fi»r n |H>r. eoilo*l nmml a wire fr-nnie work, or several sticks 
pkuvil an^unrl the insiile of the pot. ft is n slender IfKiking* plant, 
^Tt'ws very Irindy. and lilfMnns ]»rofnsely. I'hc flowers are l)ell-slia|KMl, 
(inu'pinjr aUml half nn inch across the month, of the most interne hlire 
colour, and exceedingly neat and handsome. It bl(K)ins nearly all the 
year. 

1U:gonta nisERRATTE. — The leaves are very like those of the black 
currant bush. The ])lant is bushy 2^ feet high. Tlie flowers are 
pretty, large, white, with a rosy margin. It flourishes in the green- 
house at Kew. 

Begonia Peestomensts. — This is one of the most ornamental green- 
hovsc ])hints ; its ])rofnsion of large brilliant orange-scarlet flowers is 
exccedinglv showy. It is so free in growth and bkximing that it may 
he managed so as to have it bloom throughout the year. It ought to 
he in every greenhouse. 

ItiiODOOENDRON IV' UTTALiT. — A. vcrv (llstiuct p.ud magiiificcnt green- 
house species, is a native of the Bootan Alps. The leaves are from six 
to eight inches long, and three to four broad, leathery. The flowers 
are borne in terminal corvmhs, well sha])ed, f mr to six blossoms in 
each. A se])nratc flower is about five inches long, and as much across 
tlie front ; white tinted with rosy-red, and yellow at the base inside, 
also delightfully fragrant. 

liiioDODENoiioN SViNDScrji, also from the Bootan mountains, and 
proves quite hardy. It is a close dwarfish shrub blooming freely in 
large heads, dlie flowers are of a “deep crimson — scarlet colour, 
much more brilliant than those of R. arboreum. It is a valuable 
acquisition. 

Rhododendron camelli.e: florum. — The flowers are white, tinged 
wdth rose, in form like a single camellia^ an inch and a half across. 
From Bootan. 

Rhododendron Jenkinsh, A fine shrub six to seven feet high, 
leaves large, leathery. The flowers, it is supposed, (from the buds) 
are yellow, and large, in which case it will be exceedingly valuable. 

Chrysanthemum Annie Henderson. — The flowers are in form and 
colour (yellow) of those of Annie Salter, of dwarf habit, and blooms as 
early as July, August, <^"c. In consequence of the earliness of its 
flowering, seed will be readily obtained, and we shall soon have a class 
(of all the usual colours) of summer blooming, adapted too for bedding 
]uirpose8, as well as in pots. The following minima kinds come into 
bloom about the end of July, or earl}'^ in August — Belle d’Aout, 
salmony yellow. Androraede, rose, very free bloomer. Orion, canary 
yellow. Helene, deep rosy-purple. 

IIeliotropium, Beauty of the Boudoir. — is of compact habit, 
and very free blooming. The flowers are of a dark violet, with a light 
eye, produced in large trusses.. It is valuable cither for bedding or in 
jiats. 
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Aciiimenes, Sir Treheun Thomas. — The flowers are large, of a 
fine rosy-crimson, one of the best. 

Begonia Lapeyousei. — It is an abundant bloomer, the flowers rose 
coloured, an admirable winter-flowering plant. 

Echites Pellieri. — The flowers are produced in bunches of a 
canary-yellow colour, and the plant flourishes, when in a pot, trained to 
a circular framework, a fine stove plant. 

Cytisus ONOSPEiiMA — A grecuhouse shrub, in habit like C. fiUpes. 
The flowers are borne in bunches, white, deliciously fragrant, and 
blooms fine in winter. 

Fabian A violacea. — As hardy as the pretty hardy shrub F, 
iinbricata, which has tube -shaped heath -like white flowers, very neat 
and pretty. The new plant is like the old one, excepting the flowers 
being of a 7'wlct colour ; very handsome. 

PoTENTiLLA Wellinotonia. — A Splendid seedling, ground-colour, 
a rich yellow, with a broad margin of rich scarlet, and the under side 
is yellow. Each blossom three inches across, and of fine form. It 
stands unequalled. 

Campanula alliara^ folia. — An erect grower, two to three feet 
high. Flowers borne on two-thirds of each spike, white, drooping^ 
large hells^ very neat and liandsorae, quite hardy. 


THE FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 

f 

BY WILSON FLAGQ BEVERLEY, U. S. 

As a tribe of vegetable curiosities, pleasantly associated with cool grots, 
damp shady woods, rocks rising in the midst of the forest, with the 
edges of fountains, the roofs of old houses, and the trunks and decayed 
branches of trees, may be named the flowlerless plants. Few persons 
know the extent of their advantages in the economy of vegetation ; 
still less are they aware how greatly they contribute to the beauty of 
some of the most beautiful places in nature, aftbrding tints for the deli- 
cate shading of many a native landscape, and an embossment for the 
display of some of the fairest flowers of the field. The violet and the 
anemone, that peep out upon us in the opening of spring, have a livelier 
glow and animation when embosomed in their green beds of mosses, 
and the arelhusa blushes more beautifully by the side of the stream 
when overshadowed by the broad pennons of the umbrageous fern. 
The old tree with its mosses wears a look of freshness in its decay, the 
bald rock loses its baldness, with its crown of lichens and ferns, and 
every barren spot, in the pastures or by the wayside, is enlivened and 
variegated by the cai’pet of flowerless plants, that spread their green 
gloss and many-coloured fringes over the surface of the soil. 

Mosses enter into all our ideas of picturesque ruins; for they alone are 
evidence that the ruins are the wmrk of time. An artificial ruin can 
have no such accompaniment, until time has hallowed it by. veiling its 
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surface with these memorials. They join with the ivy in adorning the 
iclics of ancient grandeur, and spread, over the perishable works of art 
the symbols of a beauty that endureth for ever. While they are allied 
to ruins, and remind us of age and decay, they are themselves glowing 
in the freshness of youth, and cover the places they occupy with a per- 
petual verdure. They cluster around the decayed objects of nature and 
art;, and are themselves the nurseries of many a little flower that 
depends on them for sustenance and protection. Though they bear no 
flowers upon their stems, they delight in cherishing in their soft velvet 
knolls the wood anemone, the star-wort (Houstoniti cjerulea), the 
cypripedium and the white orchis — ^the nun of the meadows — whose 
roots are embedded among the fibres of the peat mosses, and derive 
support from the moisture that is accumulated around them. Nature 
has provided them as a protection to many delicate plants, which, em- 
bowered in their capillary foliage, are enabled to sustain the heat of 
summer, and the cold of winter, and remain secure from the browsing 
herds. 

Winter, which is a time of sleep with the higher vegetable tribes, is 
a season of activity with some of the flowerless plants. There are 
certain species of mosses and lichens that vegetate under the snow, and 
but few of the mosses are at all injuriously affected by the action of 
frost. By this power of living and growing in winter, they are fitted 
to act as a protection to other plants from the vicissitudes of wunter 
weather, and by their close texture they prevent the washing away of 
the soil from the declivities into the valleys. They answer the double 
purpose of catching the floating particles of dust and retaining them 
about their roots, and of preventing any waste from the places they 
occupy. Finding in them the same protection which is afforded by 
the snow, or by the matting of straw provided by the gardener, there 
are many plants that vegetate under their surface, secure from the 
alternate action of freezing and thawing in winter, and of drought in 
summer. Hence certain flowers blossom more luxuriantly in a bed of 
mosses than in the unoccupied soil. 

The mosses are seldom found in cultivated lands. As they grow 
entirely on the shallow surface, the labours of the tiller of the soil are 
fatal to them. They delight in old woods, in moist barren pastures, in 
solitary moorlands, and in all unfrequented places. In those situations 
they remain fresh and beautiful, while they prepare for the higher vege- 
table tribes many a barren spot, that must otherwise remain for ever 
without its plant. They are therefore the pioneers of vegetable life ; 
and nature, when she selects an uncongenial tract to be made productive 
of fruits or flowers, covers the surface with a close verdure of moss^ 
and variegates it with lichens, before she strews the seeds of the 
higher plants to vegetate among their roots. The wise husbandman, 
who by a careful rotation of crops causes his land to be constantly pro- 
ductive, is but an humble imitator of nature^s great principle of action. 

The mosses have never been made objects of extensive cultivation by 
our florists. Every rambler in the wild wood knows their value and 
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their beauty, which seem to have been overlooked by the cultivator. 
They undoubtedly possess qualities that might be rendered valuable for 
purposes of artificial embellishment. There is no tree with foliage of 
so perfect a green tint as that of the moss which covers the roofs of 
very old buildings. The mossy knolls in damp woods are peculiarly 
attractive on account of their verdure, and the fine velvety softness of 
their pleasantly rounded surface. Though the mosses produce no 
flowers, the little germs that grow on the extremities of their hair-like 
stems are perfect jewels. With them, however, it is the stem that ex- 
hibits the most beauty of hues, varying from a deep yellow to a clear 
and lively claret or crimson, while the termination is green or brown. 
1 have nothing to say of the physiology of their propagation. I treat 
of mosses only as they are beautiful objects of sight, and useful agents 
in unfolding and distributing the bounties of nature. This tribe fur- 
nishes no sustenance to man or to any other animal.' Those eatable 
plants which are called by the name of mosses are either lichens or sea- 
weeds. Nature, who, with a provident hand, renders many of her pro- 
ductions capable of supplying a manifold purpose in her e>conomy, has 
limited the agency of the mosses to a few simple and beautiful services. 
They perform, under her invisible guidance, for the field and the forest, 
what is done by the painter and the embosser for the works of the 
builder of temple and palaces. 

The ferns have fewer picturesque attractions than the mosses ; but 
like the latter, they are allied with the primitive wilds of nature, with 
gloomy swamps, which they clothe with verdure, and with rocky 
precipices, on whose shelvy sides they are distributed like the tiles on a 
roof of a house. They resemble mosses in their dissimilarity to com- 
mon vegetable forms ; and their broad wing-like leaves or fronds are 
the conspicuous ornaments of wet woods and solitary pastures which 
are unvisited by the plough. By their singular appearance w’e are 
reminded of the primitive forms of vegetation on the earth’s surface, 
and of the luxuriant productions of the tropics. In places where they 
are abundant, the hellebore, with its erect stem and prim foliage, towers 
above the low shrubbery, and the purple sarracenia rears its nodding 
flowers like some strange visitant from another clime. 

The ferns are for the most part a coarse tribe of plants, having more 
beauty in their forms than in their texture. In temperate latitudes it 
is only their leaf or frond that is conspicuous, their stems being either 
prostrate or subterranean. Yet in some of the species nothing can be 
more beautiful than the ramifications of their fronds. In their arrange- 
ments we may observe a perfect harmony and regularity, without the 
formality that marks the compound leaves of other plants. Herein 
nature affords an example of a compound assemblage of parts, in a 
pleasing uniformity that far exceeds the most ingenious devices of art. 
Apparently similar arrangements are seen in the leaves of the poison 
hemlock, the milfoil, and the Roman wormwood ; but their formality is 
not so beautifully blended with variety as that of the compound-leaved 
ferns. 
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Ill tropical countries some of the ferns are woody plants, attaining 
the size of trees, rising with a branchless trunk over fifty feet in height, 
and then spreading out their leaves like a palm tree. Hence they are 
singularly attractive objects to the traveller from the north, by the sight 
of which he seems to be carried back to the early ages of the world, 
before the human race had a foothold upon the earth. Here we know 
them only as an inferior tribe in relation to size, the tallest seldom 
exceeding two or three feet in height. Everything in their ap])earance 
is singular, from the time when they first push up their purple and 
yellow scrolls above the surface of the soil, covered with a sort of 
downy plumage, to the time w'hen their leaves are spread out like an 
eagle’s wings, and their long spikes of russet flowers, if they may be so 
called, stand erect above the weeds and grasses, forming a beautiful 
contrast w’ith the pure summer greenness of all other vegetation. 

There are few plants that exceed in beauty and delicacy of structure 
the common maiden-hair. The main stem is of a glossy jet, and divided 
into tw'o principal branches, that produce in their turn several other 
branches fon their upper side, resembling a compound pinnate leaf, 
without its formality. In woods in the western part of this state 
is a remarkable fern called the walking leaf. It derives its name 
from a singular habit of striking root at the extremities of the 
fronds, giving origin to new' plants, and travelling along in this manner 
from one point to another. There is only one climbing fern among our 
native plants. Equally beautiful and rare, it is found only in a few 
localities all the w'ay from Massachusetts to the West Indies. Unlike 
other ferns in its twining habits, it has also palmate leaves, with fine 
lobes, and bears its fruit in a panicle, like the Osrnunda, But we need 
not searcli out the rare ferri s for specimens of elegance or beauty. The 
common polypody, wdth its minutely divided leaves, covers the sides of 
steep woody hills and rocky precipices, and adds a beautiful evergreen 
verdure to their ban’en slopes, otherwise destitute of attractions. The 
ferns and the mosses are peculiarly the ornaments of w'aste and desert 
places, clothing w'ith verdure barren plains and rough declivities. 

From the flowerlcss plants mankind do not derive sustenance pro- 
portionate to that afforded by the other tribes. The ferns, in the 
middle ages, obtained the name of “ capillary herbs,” from the belief 
that they contained substance that would promote the grow th of the 
hair. The active principle was an alkali obtained from the ashes. 
Modern experience has not proved their usefulness or their possession of 
any extraordinary virtues. The female fern has a mucilaginous root, 
which, in times of scarcity, has been manufactured into bread. An 
old traveller in America speaks of a fern called Filix haccifera^ which 
is loaded with eatable berries ; and some botanists have represented 
the sago plant as a true fern. These two last statements are not well 
authenticated. Next to the mosses the ferns are the least useful tribe 
of plants, with respect to their nutritive properties or their medicinal 
virtues. 

I have always attached a romantic interest to the sea-weeds ' Algiv), 
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whose forms remind one of the haunts of the Nereids of the inystenous 
chambers of tlic ocean, and of all that is interesting among the deep 
inlets of the sea. Though flowerless, they are unsurpassed in the deli- 
cate arrangements of their branches, and the variety of colours they 
display. We see them only when broken off from the rocks on which 
they grew, and washed upon the shore, where they lie, after a storm, 
like flowers scattered upon the greensward by the scythe of the mower. 
When branching out in the perfection of their forms, underneath the 
clear briny tide, they are unsurpassed by few plants in elegance. The 
artist has taken advantage of their peculiar branching forms, and their 
delicate hues, and weaves them into chaplets of the most beautiful 
designs. 

The sea- weeds seem to be allied to the lichens, and arc considered 
by some botanists as the same plants modified by growing under water, 
and tinted by the iodine and bromine wdiich they imbibe from the sea. 
Like the lichens, they afford many species which are wholesome and 
nutritious articles of food. Among these may be named the pepper 
dulse [Fucus pm 7 mtifidus)^hsLY\r\^ an agreeable aromatic taste and eaten 
as a salad; the daber-locks {F, esculentns)^ used as food in Scotland; 
il)e Irish moss (Chondna crispus)^ and the red dulse, which is said, 
w hen roasted, to have the flavour of oysters. The laver is another of 
the eatable kinds, and is used as a salad and a pickle. It is useless to 
name the great variety of Alffcc which are palatable and wholesome. 
Their oflice in the economy of nature, according to a beneficent law 
that prevails throughout the earth, seems to be that of appropriating 
all the superfluous nutrible substances that float in the waters, thereby 
preserving them for the benefit of a higher race of beings. 

The lichens are the lowest tribe in the scale of vegetation. They 
make their appearance on naked rocks, and clothe them with a sort 
of fringe, holding fast on the rock for security, and deriving their 
chief sustenance from the atmosphere and the particles of dust w’afted 
on the winds and lodged at their roots. They have properly, how^ever, 
110 roots, neither have they leaves or stem ; yet they are almost infi- 
nitely varied in their fonns, hues and ramifications. They grow in 
all places which are exposed to air and moisture, on the surface of rocks, 
old walls, fences, posts and the branches of trees. Some of the species 
are foliaceous, resembling leaves without branches, and withont any 
distinct or regular outlines, and found mostly on rocks. Others are 
erect and ramified like trees and shrubs, but without anything that re- 
presents foliage. Such is that common grey lichen [Cenomyce) that 
covers our barren hills, which is a perfect hygrometer, crumbling under 
the feet in dry weather, and yielding to the step like velvet whenever 
the air contains moisture. In similar places, and growing along wfith 
it, is found one of the hepatic mosses, that produces those little tubercles 
— the fructification of the plant — ^resembling dots of sealing wax, and 
eagerly sought by those wdio manufacture designs in moss. But the 
most beautiful lidiens are those which are pendent from the bi'anches 
of trees { lhnra\ consisting of branching threads, of a ash-gi’ecn colour, 
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and bearing little circular sbielda at their extremities. These lichens 
give character to moist woods and low cedar swamps, where they hang 
like funereal drapery from the boughs and deepen the gloom of their 
solitudes. 

Lichens, though inhabiting all parts of the earth, are particularly 
luxuriant in cold climates, thriving in extreme polar latitudes, where 
not another plant can live. Nature seems to have designed them as an 
instrument for preparing every barren spot with the means of sustaining 
the more valuable plants. Not only do they cause a gradual accumu- 
lation of soil by their decay, but they actually feed upon the rocks by 
means of oxalic acid that exudes from their substance. By this process 
the surface of the solid rock is changed into a soil fitted for the nutri- 
tion of plants. After the lichens have perished, the mosses and ferns 
take root in the soil that is furnished by their decay. One vegetable 
tribe after another grows to perfection and perishes, but to give place 
to its more noble successor, until a sufficient quantity of soil is accumu- 
lated for the growth of a forest of trees. In such order may the whole 
earth have been gradually covered with plants, by the perishing of one 
tribe after another, leaving its substance for the support of a superior 
tribe, until the work of creation is completed. 

Many of the lichens afford sustenance to man, and are useful in 
medicine and the arts. The Iceland moss is used as food in the cold 
latitudes, in a variety of forms and preparations, and was formerly 
prescribed, on account of its bitter principle, as a remedy for consump- 
tions. The “ tripe of the rock is a lichen that has afforded a grateful 
repast to many a starving Canadian hunter Another species dyes a 
fine scarlet, and is also used as a substitute for allspice. Many of them 
are aromatic, and form the basis of scent powders. As the higher 
vegetable tribes, through the breathing apparatus afforded by their 
leaves, absorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere, it is probable that 
,the lichens and fungi,, many of which are known to contain peculiar 
chemical properties, are the natural absorbents of such mineral poisons 
as may be floating in minute quantities in the atmosphere, and act an 
important part as purifying agents. 

PINKS. 

BY AN OLD PINK GROWER. 

These favourite flowers are improving so rapidly in size, smoothness 
of petal, and distinctness of colour, that I feel certain many of the new 
varieties have only to be seen to completely supersede the neat, though 
‘‘ buttonlike’ ^ sorts, such as Greensides, Susanna, &c. I have purchased 
some of these, and growing a number of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
varieties, I have been enabled to make a few memoranda, which I for- 
ward for insertion in your next number. I have had a most excellent 
bloom, and as my plan is simple, I may as well describe it. My bed 
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was well dug in the autumn, and enriched with decayed boraedung and 
burnt turf ashes, and to the latter I attribute in a great measure my 
fine growth. At the end of August, the bed was planted with good 
well-rooted plants, watered occasionally, and about the end of Septem-^ 
ber, the suface of the soil was covered with well decayed cucumber bed 
manure. This remained on all the winter, and when the bed was 
cleaned in spring, was slightly forked in with a small fork, the prongs 
being not more than four inches long. When the buds made there ap- 
pearance, the plants were regularly watered, and at half their size, 
weak liquid manure was given. The amateur must mind these points 
Rich compost, not too light ; autumn planting, covering the soil before 
winter, and regular watering. By these means, he will have large 
finely-laced blooms, with plenty of increase. I will now tell your 
readers about some of the sorts I have seen, and what I think of them. 
1 will begin with 

Prince of Wales (Bragg). — Really a very fine flower, with stout 
well-formed petals. It throws up a tall flower-stalk, strong as a carna- 
tion. The lacing of the blooms is broad rosy purple. It has the 
advantage too of blooming evenly without assistance, and has not that 
confused moplike appearance which very many used to have, but which 
I believe are now rapidly disappearing from all fine collections, though 
the next named is one of that sort. 

King of Hanover, — A flower of some fifty or more petals. With me, 
coarse and ugly. 

Ruhij (Bragg). — A well-named aud beautiful flower; heavy red, 
but good in character, and a fine sort for exhibition. This should be 
one of a dozen. 

Glory,— One of the most chaste flowers I have seen this season. The 
white is purity itself, the lacing rosy pui-ple, laid on in medium style, 
very evenly and truly ; the petal is smoth, and will be admired by 
everyone. 

Hon, C. Wellesley, — Quite first-rate. Large, of fine form, heavy red, 
it might readily be taken for a picotee. The first flower was rather 
coarse, but those succeeding were quite up to the mark. 

Blackeyed Susan^ with the same treatment as the forgoing, bloomed 
very unsatisfactorily, the flowers being neither laced nor black and 
white, but intermediate. The new sorts have put me quite out of con- 
ceit with this variety. 

Koh i Noor, — A delicate lilac rose lace. The petal is good, though 
it cannot be classed either as a red or a purple. It will be a telling 
flower in a stand, where dissimilarity is required. It appears to be an 
early variety. 

— This is one of Read^s, of Clophill, who has introduced soma 
most excellent varieties. It is one of my favourites, — the white is so 
pure, and the purple lace so beautifully laid on. 1 am certain every 
pink grower must be pleased with it. 

Annot Lyle, — Rather rough, but laces well. Some of the latter 
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blooras have been smooth, but, as it has come with me this season, 
certainly not first rate. 

Pilot, (Hand). — A finely marking old variety, blooms rather too flat 
for the present advanced state of the fancy, w anting a few small petals 
to form a crown. If a “ moon’^ (the dark circle in th6 centre) is wanted, 
or admired, it has a “ full one. 

Sappho (Colcutt). — With me, a splendid flow'er. Dark reddish 
purple lace, white very pure, a chaste and excellent sort. 

Attraction, — This is one of the many raised by that indefatigable 
florist, Mr. Looker, of Oxford, and though varying in colour, bears a 
strong family likeness to many flowers originated in that quarter. They 
lace remarkably well, but have an undesirable ‘‘ fringiness,’^ with a 
spade-ace white ground within the lacing. There are some exceptions, 
which I shall notice as I proceed. This is a heavy purple, approxi- 
mating to the shade called Tyrian ; the petals in the centre are rather 
strap-shaped, but it will, with good grow^th and a little dressing, make 
a nice flow'er. 

Climax (Looker). — Heavy red. A full capitally-laced flow^er, very 
attractive on the bed. 

Diadem, — A marone laced flow'er, blooms flat, w'ithout dressing. 
Distinct, pure and good. 

Hon, Mrs. Herbert (Keynes). — Not so large as some, but a flower of 
great refinement. The white is beautifully pure, and contrasts capitally 
with its even, very dark lace. It crowns well, blooms smoothly, and 
ought to be grow n by every amateur. 

Earl of Carlisle. — Of medium size, good form, dark red lace. There 
is something about this flower that I am not partial to, though it 
comes tolerably w ell, and is neat ; certainly it is not particularly 
showy. 

Bishop of Oxford. — Heavy pui*ple. I have had it this season in two 
characters, heavy and medium laced, in both very attractive. The 
petal is good, and it appears steady in character. 

Laura (Willmer) has now^ been out^^ some years, but still takes a 
prominent position, and is really a very beautiful sort. Heavy rosy 
purple lace, smooth petal, good form, and constant. This must be one 
of a collection, how ever select. 

Queen Victoria (Bunkell). — A rich, finely-marked, dark flower, but 
serrated, and centre petals strap-shaped. It must, in spite of its 
“regular conduct,” be “ moved on.” 

Brilliant, — A beautifully coloured flower, — cherry-red edge, well 
laid on, — but, unfortunately, rough. 

Edgar ( Turner). — Dark red. A sw'eet variety. White very pure, 
lacing medium, and nicely done. This sort I much like. 

Othello, — Flowers in a pretty form, dark red, very smooth, with small 
petals to form a crown. Does not require the tweezers much, and is 
very constant. 

Pandora (Looker). — A 'useful flower, heavy red. Of this I have 
had some very fine blooms. 
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Vesta (Looker). — A very fine shade of purple, distinct. The petals 
are rather flimsy, and curl at the margin ; otherwise it is an attractive 
variety, from its striking colour. 

Sarah (Turner). — A remarkably strong- growing, large-flowering 
variety ; laces remarkably well. The second blooms, this season, were 
unexceptionable. Red lace. 

Reliance (Looker). — Rich deep purple, laces well. Were the petals 
rather broader, this would be a splendid flower. 

Picta (Looker). — Rod lace, rather thin, and petals incurve too much. 
It is very pure, and laces well. 

Flora (Looker). — A very pretty, nicely-formed red lace; crowns 
well, and has pleased most people who have seen it. 

Lord Norreys must close my remarks for the present. Tall -growing, 
it laces finely with dark purplish crimson. When strongly grovrn, it 
is apt to be coarse, but the second blooms, or when not overgrowm, are 
generally splendid . — (Midland Florist) 
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BY EDWAUD SPEARS, UNITED STATES. 

In the last two numbers of the Floricultural Cahinet^ there are refer- 
ences made relative to the disputation about the name of this tree. I 
therefore beg you will insert the following additional remarks, taken 
from llovey’s Magazine of Botany^ published at Boston. 

We have already noticed this fine evergreen tree, and have com- 
mented upon the pompous name given it by Dr. Lindley, as has also 
our correspondent W. R. Prince. We are now glad to learn that our 
California neigbours have the same opinion as we expressed ourselves, 
and justly ridicule the pretensions of Lindley to give it the new name 
of \A’^ellingtonia. The California Farmer of May 4, just received, has 
on excellent article on the subject, which we copy, fully exposing, as 
it does, the ambitious and overreaching notions of Dr. Lindley, in ap- 
pending the names of European heroes to our finest American trees. 
As the writer truly says, ‘ a more preposterous piece of cockneyfied 
nonsense never filtered through the brain down into the fingers through 
the ink of the pen of any denizen of the commercial Babylon of the 
modern world.' 


To the Editors of the California Farmer, 

In the Illustrated London News of February 11 last — a copy of 
which is enclosed — you will find an excellent botanical description, 
accompanied with an engraving, of the celebrated Arbor Vitse of San 
Antonio Creek, in the county of Calaveras. 

The gentleman who gives the scientific biography of this wonder of 
living vegetation, w^as well known to me during his residence in this 
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country, and it is no flattery to say that a more competent person could 
not be found to delineate its physical features. Besides extensive 
journeys through nearly every portion of Oregon and California, Mr. 
liobb is pre-eminently fitted to form a correct judgment, from , a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the order of cone- bearing trees — having tra- 
versed the Cordillera of South America, from the equator to near the 
Straits of Magellan : these countries, with North-west America, 
affording the most magnificent specimens and varieties of this class of 
plants. Mr. Lobb is not only an experienced and diligent collector, 
but his taste has constantly led him to take the greatest interest in the 
Conifera, and his accuracy and care, I can say from personal know- 
ledge, it is almost impossible to exceed. 

The description by this gentleman, of our celebrated tree, was made 
to the Gardeners^ CAronicZe, prior to the 11th February ; Mr. Lobb 
having sent living specimens of the youthful brothers of the Calaveras 
giant, with a quantity of the seeds, to London, for the examination of 
the scientific, and for the purpose of propagating the species in England. 
The man of the Chronicle thereon dilates and' exfoliates to that degree, 
that to any other but a lover of trees and flowers and running brooks, 
it would be thought expedient to confine him within the square of a 
soda water bottle crate ; but, finally, you conclude it w^ould be wiser to 
sew him up in a straight jacket, for, after a most inviting and delightful 
description of the tree, he worries his brains into a vortex of names and 
quandaries, and finally falls from his excursive flights and heights into 
the domains of Nature’s histoiy, to proposing as a name for our noble 
Arbor Vitce^ or if you please, in Spanish Arholdzo Orandissima — what 
do you think ? — what name could you possibly exercise your jealous 
California guessing at, by which you would arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the enigma ? Give it up, for I am impatient to let you 
know. He suggests and accords the name of a soldier — a son of Mars 
— ^lately clothed in a Field Marshal’s dress in the army of Britain, and 
called Arthur Wellesley, whilom Duke of Wellington, commander of 
her military forces till he grew grey with service, and then quietly laid 
down his life at the finality of his corporeal existence, amidst the bene- 
dictions of his countrymen, for sticking to them and by them through 
thick and thin. He says it ought to be called the ‘ Wellingtonia gi- 
gantea,’ and then goes on to call it so, and actually describes it as such ; 
thus making the first assumption of a name, which, with most European 
and English readers, will cleave to it, unless we enter our vigilant and 
vigorous protest. And, in the name of California, I shall assume to do 
so ; for a more preposterous piece of cockney fied nonsense never filtered 
through the brain down into the fingers through the ink of the pen of 
an\ denizen of the commercial Babylon #f the modem world. 

Without detracting one iota from the claims and character of the 
great Duke of Wellington, who was all his life a very monument of 
plain, sagacious, practical good sense — let us ask what right his admir- 
ing countrymen in the botanical or military line have for flying oflf to 
Cdifomia to fasten his fame and glory to the most wonderful specimen 
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of the living, spreading presence of the great Creative Author of all 
things, who planted this vegetable pyramid as a memento of his handi- 
work, when the Sierra Nevada was lifted from the volcanic centres of 
our j)lanet, and emerged, with its snow -crested peaks, from a primeval 
ocean, which laved its bases! And the beneficent Father of bountiful 
creation, 3,000 or 5,000 years ago planted with llis own paternal hand 
in a silent valley of our California, on the side of the eternal hills, this 
sign of his love to that portion of the family of his children w ho should 
reside for all mundane time in this partition of the earth’s extremities, 
after passing through centuries of windings in human blood, and petri- 
fied in their souls in the servilities of religious faiths and fanatical 
bigotries — yes, after 6,000 or 60,000 years of experience, to arrive at 
the shores of the Ocean of Tranquility, and they and their children sit 
them down with pleasant and grateful thoughts under its Avavv foliage 
and spreading branches — realizing the typical comparison of the all- 
embracing wdngs of nature’s Universal Parent. Or, if left as a monu- 
ment to men, to testify of the truth of the Chronicles of the Democratic 
Theocracy of the Jews, w’ho, like true cosmopolites, have scattered from 
the cradles of humanity in the Asiatic Palestine, at that point of their 
history when Joshua, their first leader after Moses, wearied wdth the 
slaughter of the Ainorities — ‘‘ And Joshua said, in the sight of all the 
hosts of Israel, ‘ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou. Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon.’ And the sun stood still and the moon stayed, 
and hasted not to go down about a wdiole day.” And at this great con- 
currence of human passions, w hen the mechanism of the universe of the 
Living God was arrested for a space of time, as asserted in the most 
ancient collection of historical and literary documents, w^e may imagine 
our Californian Arborial Mcthusalcli was planted to mark a momentous 
ej) 0 ch in the cycles of w orldly events. 

Now^, I say, hath not Wellington’s name been stuck by Englishmen 
to boots, shoes, dogs, cats, carts, horses, carriages — to streets towns, 
cities, rivers, ships, counties — to puling infants, regiments of red- coated 
soldiers, inns of rest for man and beast — to every conceivable thing 
under tlie sun, so as to weary and disgust the mind of independent 
man, born of the forest and prairies, with the very sound of his title? 
Then, Avhy seek to fasten it on the magnificent specimen of nature’s 
handiw'ork, placed in a far-off valley in the bosom of the snow^y moun- 
tains of the Northern Pacific, where its roots w^ere laved w ith the w^aters 
from the primeval snows of our Cordillera ; for 6,000 years depositing 
their flakes of gold at its roots, to attract men from every clime to come 
and rest under its beneficent pyramidal pile of leafy and bounteous 
refreshing green foliage of shade. 

The lieart of every Californian ought to rise up indignant at this 
assumption of a stranger, and in a still greater degree at the American 
savage who dared, with his barbarous axe, in open day, to slay this 
mighty giant of our mountains, built by the hand of God in the virginal 
youth of California, when the foundations of the eternal hills were laid 
by IJis majesty and omnipotence, 
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If CaliforuiauH or botanists wish to bestow the name of a human 
bv.mg on this majestic plant, there arc suflScient names in the history of 
our IStatc and country far more applicable and proper than those fagged 
oat of old E\iroj>e. 

Bat the tree, 1 conceive, ought not to bear the name of a human 
bv-ing. It is God’s tree — Ills gift to the children of California, to 
iT‘])ose under its cooling shade in the heat of the noonday sun, and rest 
tlicir wearied bodies from exhausting labour. Therefore Californians 
o'.iglit to baptize this primary wonder of botanical science, and not 
Atlantic or European strangers. — Alex, S, Taylor, 


FORCING BULBS, AS HYACINTHS, &c. 

BY A LONDON AMATBDR FLORIST. 

For many yeai*s it has been a favourite object with me to have a fine 
bl(X)m of forced bulbs, such as hyacinths, &c., both in glasses and pots, 
and now the season for commencing operations having arrived, induces 
me to note down a few particulars, which I have practised ; and as to the 
result, have never faih^d to have a most brilliant display of these lovely 
fiowors, aifording me their varied beauties and fragrance, as additional 
charms to domestic comforts, at a season of the year which often pre- 
cludes similar out-door enjoyments. 

Hyacinths in Glasses. — In selecting bulbs, take the plump and firm 
ones, the more globular the better, being the most perfect. 

The bulbs should be placed in dark coloured glasses^ filling them no 
higher with winter tlian about an inch from the hull), wrap the glass and 
bulb closely round with a ])iece of old flaniud ; th(*y must then be j)iit in 
a moilerately warm closet, or oth(5r dark place, for two or thr(5C weeks, 
by which time they will have emitted roots, and should he removed to an 
airy, light and cool situation, till about Christmas, when they may Iwi 
brought into the wann sitting-room, and placed near the windows. The 
attention to placing them in the dark, arises from the fact, that where 
light lias free access, leaves will immediately be produced, as it is con- 
genial to tlieir nature ; but it is the opposite wdth roots, and whore full 
light exists, they will not push forw^ard. Kept in the dark roots, push 
freely, and having obtained them first, leaves and flowers will certainly 
f(f)llow. When they are removed to a light situation, the glasses may 
he filled up to the tips of the roots, and in a week afterwards up to the 
hull). Rain or river wat(T is to be preferred, and should be changed 
every two or three weeks, the fresh water being applied about the satric 
ttimoerature as that removed. Should the water in either of the 
glasses become foul s(K)ncr than the others, the roots and the under 
part of the bulb will generally be found covered with a d(*eayed sub- 
. stance, which should, be removed, and the whole plant washed. Should 
olf-scts appear round the bulb they * should be rcmorv’cd early. As 
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H(M>n aa the Hyacinths are overblown, the blosaoms should be stripped 
off without destroying the leaves or stem, and the plant laid in the 
earth until J une, when they may be taken oat and laid up on shelves 
or boxes, in an airy situation, until October, when, though not fit for 
blooming a second season in water, they will produce fine blossoms in 
the open ground, and by thus saving annually the bulbs which have 
been forc^ and their numerons off-sets, a beautiful Hyacinth bed of 
every shade and colour may soon be obtained, which is one of the 
most pleasing objects in the months of April and May. I repeat that 
the errors too often observable in growing Hyacinths in water arc, — 
placing them in the full light when first planted, which is very un- 
favourable to the growth of the roots — ^keeping them away/ro/?t the. 
light when throwing up tlie leaves and blossoms, which prevt‘nts their 
coming to their natural colours — placing them (before tlic leaves and 
stems are sufficiently advanced) upon a chiraney-pie.ee or other very 
warm place, which spends too much of the bulb in fibrous roots, and 
forces up the blossoms before they aiTive at their proper size, form, or 
colour. 

Hyacinths, Narcissuses, Jonquils, Tulips, Persian Irises, and other 
bulbs for early blooming in pots, (without any hotbeds or greenhouses, ) 
should be planted early in September, for which purpose deep-shaped 
flower-pots should be procured, called bulb pots, placing crocks or 
coarse gravel at bottom for drainage, and be fiUed to within tw’o inche?^ 
of the top with rich loam, containing a portion of fine road sand and 
decayed manure ; then place the bulb on the same without pressure in 
so doing, and fill to the top with the same compost, after which a little 
pressure should be used, which will settle the bulb and mould firmly 
together with the top of the bulb just above the surface of the sell. 

When the desired number of roots have been thus pptted, they should 
be removed to any spare corner of the garden, and buried to the top of 
the pots in the earth, when they must be covered with leaves^ rotten 
tanner's bark, or any other liglit dry subsUinces to the depth of nine or 
ten inches^ where they may remain without any attcration until the 
plants will be found to have vegetated an inch or U\o ; tliey should 
then be removed, and placed in any warm and light situation, where 
they will make rapid progress, and produce blossoms far superior to 
those obtained by other modes of treatment. 


TREATMENT OF LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. 

Br Mr. Jamgs Smith, Gardener, Hope House, Merionethshire. 

Two years ago I ])lauted one in the border of a conservatory, into 
which abundance of air is usually admitted, and which is kept at a 
very low temperature ; indeed, little artificial heat is employed beyond 
will exclude frost, and the thermometer Has frequently been as 
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low as 36“ Fahrenheit. The dimensions of it now are, height 7 ft., 
diameter (measuring through the branches) 5 ft. 6 in., diameter of a 
cyme of flowers 7 in. The border in w'hich it grows was excavated 
2 ft. deep, in the bottom of which is a drainage, composed of brickbats 
and coarse rubble, 6 in. thick ; immediately over this were put turfs of 
heath-mould rough from the common, upon which again is placed the 
compost, consisting of one-third strong rich loam and two- thirds sandy 
heath- mould coarsely broken and w’cll blended, but on no account 
screened. We consider this drainage very important to plants in 
general, and absolutely indispensable for Luculia, the complete success 
of which w'ill materially depend upon this being attended to. During 
the summer and early autumnal months water requires to be freely 
supplied, and the under surface of the leaves, as well as the wdiole 
plant, repeatedly w’ashed with the fine rose of the syringe, because 
being subject to the attacks of red spider, which I need hardly observe 
will, if undisturbed for any length of time, greatly injure it. Occa- 
sionally some liquid manure is applied, but this requires caution, and 
must not be repeated too often, and not at all after the summer season. 
The general waterings must also be gradually diminished in September, 
and afterwards administered very sparingly, for the fine fibrous roots 
arc easily injured by too much moisture. Under this easy raanagcinent 
Luculia is a splendid plant, covered with cymes of beautiful flesh- 
coloured fragrant flowers, wdiich continue in perfection during the dull 
months of November, December, and January. Its foliage, too, is 
luxuriant, dark, and green, and contrasts admirably with the large, 
bold heads of flowers. Those who are desirous of successfully culti- 
vating this beautiful plant, should observe that it requires a much 
cooler treatment than it generally receives. When grown in a pot it 
must not be excited by high temperature in the spring and early part 
of summer ; it must then be kept in a greenhouse. At the end of May 
and early in June it should be turned out into the open ground in a 
warm situation, rather sheltered from the sun, and in September he 
taken up, re-potted, and placed in a vinery or coolish plant-stove. It 
will then grow freely, and foi’m its heads of flow^ers, which will expand 
their beauties and diffuse their fragrance through the winter. It is a 
good plant to flourish when in bloom in a sitting-room. Whether 
grown in the hot-house or open air, it requires some portion of shade. 
It is one of the finest w^inter plants in the country, and deserves a place 
in every conservatory, greenhouse, or plant- stove. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoya Bella. — To have this charming little Hoya in perfection, it 
requires plenty of warmth and moisture while growing, good drainage, 
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and a free open soil. The latter should consist of equal parts of good 
fibrous peat, leaf-soil, and sand, well mixed together, to which may be 
added a tolerable portion of clean potsherds, broken small, and a few 
pieces of charcoal. The pots used should be drained from one to two 
inches in depth, according to their size. The peat should be broken 
up with the hand, but not sifted. 

Presuming that young plants are obtained in spring, they should be 
placed in a stove or pit, where a temperature of from 65® to 7 O'* is kept 
up. Under such circumstances they will grow freely, and will soon 
require shifting into larger pots. Shade slightly during bright sun- 
shine, and water when necessary ; but with a sufficiently moist atmo- 
sphere, and a moderate use of the syringe on favourable occasions, but 
little will be required at the roots, heavy drenches of water being pre- 
judicial to them. As they progress, the leading shoots should be 
stopped, in order to induce the formation of more numerous branches, 
which should be spread out and arranged so as to make a neat speci- 
men. If by the middle or end of June the plants are still growing 
freely, another shift may be given, and the same temperature main- 
tained. When they begin to cease growing, which they should be 
encouraged to do early in autumn, they should be placed on a shelf 
near the glass to ripen their wood, and a drier atmosphere should be 
maintained ; they may be kept here during winter, provided the tem- 
perature is not higher than 55° or 60° ; during that season just suffi- 
cient water will be required to preserve the foliage in health. 

Earlier in January, or a little later, as may be convenient, the 
plants should be cleaned, top-dressed, and placed in a growing tem- 
perature, as before directed, keeping the atmosphere moist, to induce 
them to break freely. ’ When they have broken well, if large plants 
are desired, they may be shifted and grown on ; but, if intended for 
flowering, it is preferable to defer shifting, as they bloom most freely 
when slightly pot-bound. The flower buds will make their appearance 
as the young shoots progress ; and, when commencing to expand, a 
drier atmosphere, and a somewhat cooler temperature, will prolong the 
duration of the flowers. If well attended to during the summer, the 
wood will be perfectly ripened by the time the flowering is over, and 
the plants may be wintered as before. If it is necessary to prune them 
back, it should be done a few weeks before starting them, in order to 
allow time for the wounds to heal over before growth has commenced. 

This plant has a fine effect, either planted out or plunged in a basket 
of moss, and suspended from the roof of a stove or Orchid house. In 
this way the flowers show themselves to advantage ; and if the plants 
are kept moist while growing, and otherwise well treated, they will 
last for several years in perfection. — Gardeners' Chronicle. 



IN THE Pl.O'WER GARDEN. 

•1 MOW SOW seeds of annuals, as Clarkia, Collinsia, See., in small 
pots, well drained, and keep them in a cool frame, or other 
suitable place durini.^ winter ; then turn the plants out, entire (or 
split the balls) into the open borders, in March and April, and they will soon be in 
bloom, and ornament the garden at an early period, Seeds of many kinds, now 
sown in the (tpen border generally survive the winter, and bloom vigorously early the 
next season. Carnations : the layers should be taken off, severing them at a joint 
as near the root as possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should he trimmed off 
to admit the compost to settle closely round the stem, and that no leaves may rot 
inside the soil, and he likely to damage the main stem. The compost in which to 
pot them must not be rich, or the plants will be likely to grow too vigorous, and 
become what florists term too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and 
leaf-mould, with a small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of a 
dryish texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly attended to. In 
potting, place two layers in each pot. Put them in a cool frame for about ten days, 
keeping the lights closed, and shaded from mid-day sun ; this contributes to an 
immediate striking root afresh ; afterwards they may be fully exposed in a sheltered 
spot, having a thick floor of coal -ashes or boards to place the pots upon, in order 
to prevent worms entering. Pinks : beds of them may still be made, and the ear- 
lier the more successful ; dig into the bed four inches in thickness of old manure ; 
do it a week or so before planting, and plant as early in the month as you can. 
Pansies : beds of them should be made for next spring bloom. Pot some of all the 
best kinds in small pots, to be placed in a cool frame during winter. If the sowing 
of the seeds of biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bell, Brompton and Queen Stocks, 
&c., has been neglected, they should be attended to as early as possible. Verbenas : 
runners should iSi potted in small pots, a third filled with potsherds, and the rest 
with good loamy soil, placing them in a close cool frame for ten days, shading from 
mid-day sun ; after which gradually expose them to open air. Attention to them 
•bould be immediate. Bulbs, as Hyacinths, &c., arc now to be had, and the sooner 
they are potted, the more vigorous will they bloom. Chinese Primroses should he 
encouraged for winter blooming. If mildew appears on any plants, dust them with 
sulphur immediately. Camellias may be grafted ; the operation may be performed 
with the greatest success by pursuing the method the French call ^^gruffe en 
placctge” which is merely inserting that portion of wood that includes a bud and baf, 
cut longitudinally, into a corresponding cleft in the stock. The grafted snbjects 
should be plunged in bottom heat, and kept covered for at least a month. Roses 
may still be budded. Nail to the wall young shoots of Banksian Roses. Cut clean 
away those not wanted. Prepare beds of Sweet Violets. Roses for forcing too. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, &c. 

Cuttings of nearly all plants may yet be successfully struck ; but the earlier they 
arc put in the better. Towards the end of the month take in the tenderer green- 
house plants ; but the house should be white-washed, &c., previously, if required. 
Re-pot Chrysanthemums, if the pots they are in be full of roots ; give manure-water 
once a week. Cinerarias : pot oflf singly the offsets, also seedlings. Seed of Cal- 
ceolaria may still be sown, but as early as possible. Cuttings of bedding plants 
should be put in directly. Pot off singly rooted cuttings of Pelargoniums, 5tc, 
Cuttings of Tta Roses, China, Bourbon, &c*, soon strike root at this period. 
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Watering Plants. — Although during summer plants in pots require plenty of 
Wiir.er, yet the too frequent application of it to hard-wooded things, such as Azaleas, 
Ericas, Epacrises, &c., even in the growing season, has the injurious effect of 
retarding the ripening of the young wood until the season is so far advanced that 
tlie securing this desirable object becomes a matter of impossibility. Plants like 
tliosc just mentioned, when started into growth, provided they are not over-potted, 
and the balls are well drained, require, both in the quantity given and the frequency 
of its application, a gradual increase of this clement, the administration of which 
ought to be regulated by the state of the weather on the one hand, and the condition 
of the roots on tlic other. In dull weather, for instance, and especially if accom- 
})anied by a humid atmosphere, an interval of from 24 to 48 hours might with ad- 
vantage be allowed to elapse between the waterings; for, at all seasons, the fine 
thready fibres which constitute the roots of these plants arc very impatient of ex- 
<*essive moisture. Again, to avoid the danger in this respect resulting from over- 
])()tting the plants, care should be taken to have the size of the pots proportionate 
with the strength of the plants, so that by the time the latter have done growing, 
the pots will have become filled with roots. Treated in this way, both the wood 
and the roots will grow and ripen together; a condition which will enable the plant 
to resist the ill effects of an occasional overwatering. After the growing season is 
over, the plants of Indian Aziileas should be removed to the plant ground, for the 
twofold purpose of hardening them off‘and preventing them from making a second 
growth; and in order to protect them from the effects of rough weather, it will he 
advisable to provi le each row with a few short stakes driven firmly into the gi*ound, 
to which should be securely fastened a single fence of neat rods, to suit the height 
of the plants. To this support, one tie for each plant will be ample. Ericas and 
Epacrises, however, should on no account be consigned to the plant ground, for a 
continuance of wet weather is certain death to them. A cool pit, having a south 
as])cct, is the best place to grow them in; and if they have a cool well-drained bot- 
tiiin to stand on, all the sun it is possible for them to have will not harm them. 
They must, however, have plenty of air; and with proper care in watering, no fears 
need he aj)prcliended for their perfect culture. — R. Miles. Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Tueatmknt of the Fuchsia fulgens. — No plant is more capable of being 
improved, or more certain of being spoiled by cultivation than the Fuchsia fulgens. 
After seeing it in its best state last year, I considered it altogether unworthy of the 
cliaraetcr it had received. I now entertain a difierent opinion; and that it may 
allord u hint to others, I detail the treatment that produced this change. Last year 
I treated the plant like a Dahlia or Erythriua; before it commenced growing I 
shook the whole of the dry soil, in which it had been wintered, from its roots, re- 
potted it into as small a pot as would contain them, and assisted the growth by 
freciucnt shiftings, until it showed bloom. The result was, so far as overgrown 
fidinge was concerned, as fine a specimen ns could be wished. The flowers wore, 
however, very disproportionate, and produced in clusters at the ends of the shoots. 
These were well enough individually, hut by no means realising, as a whole, the 
expectations that had been formed of it. I w’as so much disappointed at this that I 
neglected it. and placed it upon the back shelf of a greenhouse, where it remained 
torpid until April. It then began to put forth a few feeble buds at the extremities 
of its un pruned branches; and it was watered with the other plants, but no ad- 
dition was made to the soil in which it had flowered the preceding autumn. This 
has clleetcd n comph^te and desirable change of habit; the foliage is much reduced, 
and the flowers greatly enlarged. They have not the same tendency to drop early ; 
and instead of being produced at tlie tips of the shoots only, they form racemes of 
considerable length, and in this state the plant forms a fine object. Why a scanty 
8ui<ply of nourishment should increase the size of the llowci s in proportion to the 
decrease of foliage has not I tliink been clearly explained, ns the rule is not universal. 
^ William Ross, Liverpool. 
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The black and green teas or commerce, by Dr. RoTLB.~-It was a ro- 
Riarkable fact that the subject of the difference between the black and green teas 
Imd been, until reccntlv, a matter of great uncertainty. The Jesttitf^ who had 
penetrated into China, and Mr. Pigou, were of opinion tfiat both the black and gn^en 
teas were produced from the same plant; while Mr. Reeve believed that they w^ere 
manufactured from two distinct plants. Now, ns regarded himself, he (Dr. Royle) 
had adopted the view that the best kinds of black and green tea were made from 
different plants; and examination of tea samples seemed to confirm that view', but 
a repetition of the experiment had not done so. Mr. Fortune, subsequent to the 
China war, having been sent out to China by the Horticultural Society of England, 
made inqtiiries on the subject. He there found the Thea holme in the southern 
part of China employed for making black tea; and in proceeding as far north as 
Shanghae, he found the Thea viridis used in making green tea near tluj districts 
where the best green tea was made. So far, therefore, the in formation obtained 
seemed to confirm the view of two different species of Then being employed to 
two different kinds of tea; but Mr. Fortune, in visiting the district of Fokien, w-as 
surprised to find what he conceived to be the true Thea viridis employed in making 
black tea in districts near where the best black tea was made. He took plants with 
him from Fokien to Shanghae, and could find no difference between them. It was 
still, however, desirable to get specimens from the district where the black and 
green teas of commerce where actually made, and this had latterly been effected. 
In consequence of the great success which had attended tlie experimental culture 
of tea in the nurseries established in the Himalayas, Mr. Fortune was again sent to 
China by the East India Company. He proceeded to the northern parts of the 
country, in order to obtain tea seeds and plants of the best description, as the most 
likely to stand the Himalaya climate. Mr. Fortune procured seeds or plants in 
great numbers, and sent them to the Himalayas, w'hcre they had been since culti- 
vated, When he had reached Calcutta, the tea manufacturerers whom he had 
brouuht with him made from plants in the Botanic Gardens their black and ^reen 
tea from the same specimens; so that it was evident it was the process of manufac- 
ture, and not the plant itself, that produced the green tea. All now who were ap- 
quainted with the difference between black and green teas knew that they could be 
prepared from the same plant without the assistance of any extraneous materials, 
though it was a common thing for manufacturers to use indigo, Prussian blue, tur- 
meric, &c., in colouring the tea. Dr. Royle showed specimens of the black tea 
plant from the Woo-e-Shan, and of the green tea plant fr(^ the Hwuychou districts. 
No specific difference could be observed between the two specimens. 

On Planting Rhododendrons, &c. — Respecting the depth of peat eartli rc« 
quired for Rhododendrons, whether they are perfectly hardy and game-proof, I bog 
to offer the following remarks, which, from my experience, of from thirty-five to 
forty years, as well as being the most extensive grower in the kingdom, I flatter myself 
may be relied on. You are aware that it is not, but ought to be, generally known 
that all (or with but few exceptions) plants generally known as Americans will 
flourish in a much less portion of peat earth than is generally allotted to them, and 
which prevents this most beautiful family of jdants being more generally introduced, 
ns on most estates a compost may be prepared at a moderate price to answer the 
Durposc. Of course, when bog can be easily obt/iincd, compost is out of the question ; 
hut even then I find many will carry a better foliage than when planted in all tlio 
former. I would recommend your subscriber to add to the bog an equal quantity 
of loam, the same of decayed vegetable matter, such as leaf-mould, rotten wood, or 
turf, with one-eighth part of good sharp sand : this would carry the whole of the 
hardy Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, &c., &c,; whilst the more common, such 
as R. Ponticum, with two or three of its varieties, R maximum. Azalea Pontica 
autumnulis, and some others, will grow in almost any loamy soil, with only a small 
portion of the above composition rountl the roots of each to start them, if the ground is 
only first properly prepared, which consists in its being well trenched, keeping the 
surface or swardy part at top; this is most essential to the well-doing of all plants in 
forming a new plantation. One and a half to two feet would be quite a sufficient 
depth for the mould of clumps in general. The common Rhododendrons arc all (jnito 
har ]y, and free from the ravages of game . — KnaphW Nur$cry, 
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“ The SEASONS, as they change, display the works of God. 
j The rolling year is full of Him. 

Forth in the pleasing Spring 
His beauty walks; His tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm: 

Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles: 

And every sense, and every heart is joy. 

Then comes His glory in the Summer months, 

With light and heat refulgent. Then His sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 

And oft Ilis voice in awful thunder speaks; 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales, 

His bounty shines in Autumn, unconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for all that lives,” 


“ I love thee, Autumn, for thy scenery, ere 
The blasts of winter chase the varied dyes 
That richly deck the slow -declining year; 

I love the splendour of thy sunset skies. 

The gorgeous hues that tinge each failing leaf. 

Lovely as beauty’s cheek— as woman’s love, too brief.” 


D[L[L?5©Tr[^AirO®KlSo 


CEANOTHUS FLORIBTTNDUS. 

Ceanothus floribundus. — Copious-flowering, Ceanothus is derived 
from kenteo to prick, denoting a spiny plant. Ceanotuuses comprise 
a genus of showy and highly interesting plants. Within the last 
half a dozen years, several very handsome ones have been introduced. 
Some of the shrubby ones are perfectly hardy, when planted in dry^ 
elevated, but sheltered situations. Several of the kinds are well adapted 
for training to a wall or similar construction, against which they spread 
rapidly and bloom profusely. The evergreen kinds are also valuable as 
winter ornaments in those situations. They are easy of cultivation, 
and readily propagated by cuttings. Several of these evergreens form 
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handsome bushy plants, by attending to cutting back the leading shoots 
in February, bo as to form the bush ; and any shoot pushing too vigorous 
for the others, should be stopped by* pinching off the head early in 
summer. They are readily formed and kept in a neat, bushy ; not 
stiff and formal clipped, but having an easy, open, elegant appearance. 
When so managed, and in profuse bloom, they are very neat and elegant, 
whether grown in the open, sheltered, dry border, outdoors, or in a pot 
in the cool greenhouse. Very small bushes bloom freely. In a com- 
post of good loam, peat, and leaf or vegetable mould, equal parts, and 
having a dry substrata, they grow freely ; and if suitably situated, tfte 
new wood becomes well matured during summer, and, in proportion, 
endures the rigours of wdnter unharmed. 

Previous to the introduction into England of the species we now 
figure, we possessed some other very handsome flowering ones, hut the 
C. FLORinuNDUs is far more beautiful than they. It is a native of 
California, discovered by Mr. Lobb, who sent seeds of it to Messrs. 
Veitch, in w'bose e^stablishments plants have bloomed, and it proves to 
be quite hardy. It forms a medium sized neat shrub. The branches 
are of a pretty chesnut colour, and the new shoots are of a more rosy- 
pink in proportion. The leaves are evergreen, compact, and shining, 
having a neat appearance. The flowers are produced in corymbs, and 
are so densely crowded as to fonn perfect globe-shaped heads, and are 
of the richest brilliant mazarine blue colour. The thread-like filaments 
are blue, and the pollen is of a rich golden yellow, which contrast with 
the blue produces a very interesting and beautiful appearance. It 
merits a place wherever it can be grown, either indoors or in the open 
air ; and, blooming in such profusion, its elegant heads of brilliant blue 
flowers are exceedingly ornamental and attractive. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Anguloa uniflora. — A stove Orchidsea, from Columbia, which has 
recently bloomed in the nursery of Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston. 
Each scape bears hut one flower (monk^s hood shaped), which is about 
three inches across, a dirty cream colour, tinged and spotted with pink. 
(Figured in BoU Mag.^ 4807.) 

Hedera glomerulata. — Glomerated Ivy. (Synonym, Aralia glo* 
merulata.) It is a native of the Geda mountain, in Java, where it is 
known by the name of “ Pangang.” There is a plant of it in the stove 
at the Royal Gardens at Kew. where its singularly long, pendant 
racemes (four to five feet) are yearly produced in April and May, and 
always attract much attention. The plant is remarkable for its trte-likcy 
or almost palm-like character, erect, seven feet high, and leafy only at 
the extremity. The racemes of flowers are each alx>ut five feet long, 
drocfpingy bearing forty to fifty large globular beads of flowers, of a 
brownish or yellowish-green colour. (Figured in Bot. Mag.y 4804.) 

Desfontainia Hookerii. — We recently noticed this very valuable 
plant under the name of D. spinosa; but subsequently it has been dis- 
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covered to be different from a species which had previously been named 
J). spinosa^ and the name of D, Hookerii is given by Mr. Dunal to 
this new and most charming plant. Its beautiful evergreen holly-like 
foliage, elegant-shaped shrubby plant, bearing numerous large tvbe^ 
shaped brilliant scarlet flowers, each two inches or more long and about 
half-an-inch across the mouth, render it one of the handsomest green- 
house plants. It is supposed likely to prove hardy enough to grow in 
the open air in Devonshire, or other mild parts of this country. It was 
discovered by Mr. Lobb, in Patagonia, and sbnt to Messrs. Veitch, in 
whose establishment we have seen it in beautiful bloom. It merits a 
place in every greenhouse. (Fig* in Flore des Serres^ 938.) 

Maranta Waiiscewiczii. — A handsomely marked foliage distin- 
guishes this fine stove plant. The leaves are of light and velvet-green 
in shades, with a broad creamy- white midrib, and the underside of a 
pale red colour, contrasting charmingly with the upper side, and ren- 
ders it worthy a place in every collection of the ornamental-leaved 
section of plants. 

Rhododendron Comtesse Ferdinand Vis art. — A fine hybrid in 
Mr. A^an lloutte’s establishment. It belongs to the R, cinnamomea 
section. The leaves are deep green above, and brown underneath. The 
flowers are large, bell-shaped, each being two inches and a half across 
the mouth, and of a creamy-whitc broadly edged with a bright rosy 
red. They are produced in large heads, and are exceedingly hand- 
some. It is a charming companion for the finest of the Himalayan 
species, either in the greenhouse, conservatory, or out in the open air. 
(Fig. in the Flore des Serves, 933.) 

Rhododendron Maddeni. — The flowers are nearly as large as those 
of R, Dalhousice, very much resembling in size and form the white 
Day Lily (Lilium candidum), white delicately tinged with rose, and 
very fragrant It bloomed finely in a cool and shaded greenhouse in 
last May and June. (Fig. in Bot Mag,, 4805.) 

Seneico pr-Ecox. — Early-flowering Tree Groundsel, (Synonym, 
Cineraria prfecox.) It constitutes a large shrub, growing in the green- 
house, six to eight feet high. It has a thick woody stem, and the 
flowers are produced in large terminal corymbous, heads of a deep 
yellow. Each blossom (starry-shaped) is about two inches across. 
(Figured in Bot Mag,, 4803.) 

Alloplectus Chrysanthus. — A native of Columbia. The leaves 
are large ; the upper side is like glossy velvet, and underside of a rich 
violet purple. The flowers are produced in abundance, the calyx of a 
lively velvety-red, and the petals of a golden yellow. This is a 
charming addition to the variegated or fine-foliaged stove or greenhouse 
plants. (In M. Linden’s Establishment at Brussels.) 

Contarea diervelloides. — A shrubby plant, also from Columbia. 
It boh.'ngs to the order RubiacecB, The leaves are in shape like those 
of the Tartarian Honeysuckle, but much larger, and the flowers in 
form and size like those of Weigelia rosea, a pure white inside, and 
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bright pink outside, produced in terminal panicles. (In M. Linden^s 
Establishment.) 

SciADocALYx Warsckwiczii (Sjnonym, Gesneria Regeliana). — 
It was discovered by M. Warscewicz on the mountains of Santa Martha, 
in Columbia. This genus appears to be a type between the Achimenes 
and Gesneria, The present species is a vigorous plant, hairy, with 
large heart-shaped foliage. It is in stature somewhat similar to a 
robust- grown Achimenes picta, and the flowers are very similar, too, to 
those of that plant. Tube wide, one inch and a half long, scarlet 
outside, inside yellow, numerously spotted with red. They are pro- 
duced in profusion, in cymes of small umbels, each usually having three 
blossoms. It is a handsome flowering plant, requiring similar treat- 
' ment to the Achimenes. (In Mr. Van Houtte’s Establishment. Fig. 
in Flore des Serres.) 

New Show-Class Pelargoniums. — We have taken notes of all the 
best new ones which are likely to be sent out the coming season, as well 
as of seedlings shown the first time this summer. Some are improve- 
ments on older flowers, but many are not superior to older ones of 
similar colour. 

Phaeton .(Foster). A large, well-formed flower ; lower petals orange ; 
top petals large dark blotch, shaded off to the margin with scarlet 
crimson, and smooth on the edges. 

Wonderful (Hoyle). A large and well-shaped flower, white centre, 
with bright rose lower petals shaded with orange, top petals velvety 
maroon, with narrow carmine margin. Constant bloomer. Gained a 
first-class certificate at the National Floricultural Society, May 25. 
(Figured for September, 1854.) 

Fair Ellen (Storey). A fine formed flower; lower petals white ; top 
petals a dark blotch maroon, tinged with carmine, and shaded oft’ to the 
margin with carmine, leaving a well-defined margin of white ; smooth 
on the edges. 

Serena (Hoyle). A fine formed flower, having a white centre, and 
purplish-rose lower petals ; top petals nearly black, arid margined with 
purplish carmine. Was awarded a certificate of merit at the National 
and Royal South London Floricultural Societies. 

Seraskier (Foster). Good formed flower; Iowtt petals bright crim- 
son ; top petals a black blotch, with narrow margin of fiery crimson. 

Topsy (Hoyle). A striking flower, having a large white centre; 
lower petals a bright rose ; top petals black ; very pretty. 

Petruchio (Foquett). A large showy variety ; lower petals crimson; 
top petals a rich maroon spot, with crimson margin. A fine variety. 

Jessica (Foster). A large fine-sliaped flower ; lower petals crimson ; 
top petals a dark maroon blotch, and crimson margin. 

Pandora (Turner), Lower petals crimson ; top petals dark maroon, 
edged with crimson. 

Lord Raglan (Hoyle). A large flower, in the way of Salamander, 
but a brighter colour. 
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Grand Sultan (Turner). Lower petals a rich crimson ; top petals 
black, with a narrow margin of rich crimson ; of good substance. 

Terda (Hoyle). A large flower; lower petals lilac rose; top petals 
dark maroon, margined with rose. 

Hubert (Hoyle). Lower petals bright rosy purple; top petals a 
large maroon blotch, and a margin of purplish crimson. 

Vesper (Cant). A very striking flower, having a white ground^ and 
on each petal a dark spot, which are very distinct and beautiful. 

Conqueror (Beck). Fine shaped flower, with a light centre ; lower 
petals orange-scarlet, w^ith a dark spot on each ; top petals nearly 
black, with a fiery crimson margin. 

Lydia (Beck). Fine form, and light centre; lower petals flesh 
colour, with a small red spot on each ; top petals a rich dark maroon, 
with a crimson margin. 

Laura (Beck). A large and good formed flower ; lower petals a rich 
pink ; top petals a large black spot, with its edges streaked, shading off 
to crimson and pink. 

(To he continued.) 

ON THE CULTURE OF ACHIMENES COCCINEA, AND 
OTHERS OF THAT SECTION. 

Bt Mr. William Mason, Gardener, Cliffb Hall, near Manchester. 
Having promised to send you an account of my mode of cultivating the 
Achimenes coccinea, elegans, formosum, and others of what are termed 
the minor growing section, the last time I had the pleasure of accom- 
panying you through the hothouses and greenhouses at Cliffe gardens, 
on which occasion you so much admired the specimens w^e had then in 
bloom, I now with pleasure fulfil my promise. As, however, able 
articles have appeared on the culture of these most interesting and 
beautiful plants, I fear that the treatment I am about to describe will 
not now be so likely to be of any material service to the general readers 
of your interesting magazine : how^ever, it may be of service to some 
who may not have read what has been previously written on the 
management of these lovely plants. 

In the beginning of Februai^^ I take the pots that contain the roots 
of the plants that have flowered the season previous, and carefully take 
away the surface soil till the small tubers appear. I then fill the pots 
up with a compost of peat soil, light loam and leaf soil, and give the 
w'hole a gentle watering. I then place the pots in a fruiting pine- 
stove or hotbed frame, the temperature of which is kept from 70° to 
85° of heat, I give water sparingly for about ten days, but afterwards 
more freely, so as to effectually moisten the whole of the soil to the 
bottom of the pots, which will have become dry from having been kept 
during the winter without water. 

When the shoots have attained the height of about three inches, I 
turn the bulbs out of their pots, and carefully break them till 1 can 
divide the young shoots. I then select the strongest, and retain all 
the roots attached to them, and plant singly into sixty-sized pots, in 
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the same compost as recommended for earthing up the pots, with the 
addition of one-fifth fine clean sand. I grow the plants in a moist heat 
and in a slight skade^ and every day, towards evening, sprinkling them 
overhead and underside too with a syringe or the fine rose of a watering- 
pan. As they advance in growth and fill their pots with roots, I fre- 
quently repot them into pots a size larger till I finally remove them, 
the strongest plants into sixteens and the others into twenty-fours^ using 
the same kind of compost, except for the last shifting, at which time I 
give them pots two sizes larger^ and I add one-fourth of well-decom- 
posed hotbed manure, using the other part of the compost more turfy 
and open. I am particular in draining the pots well at each shifting 
with plenty of broken pots, and to the depth of one inch at least at the 
last potting. I examine them at each removal, and take away any 
suckers that may appear about their stems, and also two or three of 
their lowest aide branches ; this tends to strengthen the main stem, and 
encourages them to make fine spnmetrical pyramidal heads. After 
they are well established, and arc beginning to produce flowers, I place 
them, some in a cooler stove, and others in the greenhouse, being 
cai’eful that they enjoy as much light as possible, which I find mate- 
rially enhances the richness and brilliancy of their flowers, and adds 
much to their general lustre. 

After they have done flowering, I gradually withhold water, but do 
not cut their stems away till they have entirely died down. I keep 
the dormant roots in the pots, on a shelf in the greenhouse, without any 
water, till they are again wanted to vegetate. 

By the above treatment, my plants of the above-named kinds form 
bushes from two feet high and eighteen inches through, being both close 
and elegant, covered too with a mass of bloom. I usually have my plants 
to bloom too from June to November. The vigorous large-leafed 
section of Achimenes I grow single plants as large as good -sized cur- 
rant bushes. I will send the mode of treatment for another month^s 
number. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 

By Mb. Frakcis. 

There are some plants which are found in nearly every country, others 
are found in only one spot, while more are scattered here and there, 
throughout particular regions and districts. Some are particular to 
mountains, others to valleys, plains, woods, streams, bogs, and barren 
ground. Some grow only upon chalk, others on limestone, gravel, 
sand, or mud. Some require to be in a state of continual moisture, 
while classes flourish best in a dry and sandy desert, or upon the face 
of a naked rock. Strong light is injurious to many, but is absolutely 
necessary to a far greater number. On a subject extensive as this is, 
volumes might be written, without exhausting it. The utmost we are 
enabled, to do, is to briefly notice a few general characteristics of the 
vegetation of distant places. Each country — ^we may say each village— 
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has its own peculiar flora, and the plants of one situation are not those 
of another. 

It is admitted as a general fact, that a high temperature is the most 
favourable to vegetation. Hence, in the tropical regions plants luxu- 
riate, and species abound more majestic in character than those in 
temperate or cold latitudes. It is nothing uncommon for the tropical 
trees to attain a height of 1 50 to 300 feet ; and the very grasses, which 
with us are small and insignificant, are there of gigantic magnitude. 
The bamboos and canes grow to an astonishing size. The palms, a 
tribe wholly unknown as natives of our countries, claim the tropics as 
their own. To them also we are indebted for all those plants which 
have a spicy and aromatic flavour. These favoured regions give birth 
to a thousand elegant climbers, and myriads of parasitic plants, of 
beauty and brilliancy, to which other countries produce no equals. 
Even the very forest trees are evergreen, and covered in their season 
with large, handsome, and fragrant flowers. When we cultivate any 
of these plants, their size is, in our conservatories, far from equalling 
that which they attain in their native woods and jungles. Yet indis- 
criminate praise is scarcely just even here. The tropical fruits are too 
sweet and luscious, and the majority of them far inferior in grateful 
flavour to those cultivated in our own country. There is neither 
wheat to gild the fields, nor vines to yield the grape. Their plants are 
magnificent, varied, and stupendous ; but they have nothing of that 
concentrated beauty, innocence, and charm, which appertains to those 
of our own hedgerows and floAvering knolls. 

Proceeding from the tropics southwards, and considering the large 
continent of Australia, we find its vegetation curious, but scarcely 
handsome. The leaves of the shrubs are mostly harsh, hard, and dry. 
Their flowers certainly pe>culiar, but their fruit good for nothing. 
Here the tribes of mimosa, protese, and Hanksia are extremely preva- 
lent — the lily tribe equally rare, w^hile in the southern extremity of 
Africa, under the same degree of latitude, the irideae, amaryllideae, and 
liliacess, hold extensive sway. The country of the Cape of Good 
Hope may be justly called the richest botanic garden in the world. 
Not merely the monocotyledonous plants above mentioned, but other 
classes are found in endless variety. Of the endless family of the 
heaths we have brought to this country more than 300 species. The 
stapelias and other succulent genera abound in the sandy deserts — 
beautiful varieties of the geranium family, and of the mesembryanthe- 
mura, nestle on every bank, or climb unheeded over every thicket ; 
yet the “ queen of flowers ** is absent — ^no rose greets the traveller’s 
eye in any part of the southern hemisphere. The islands of the South 
Sea have their peculiar or general produce. The bread fruit, the 
banana, and papaw tree — ^many of the myrtle and nettle tribe and 
gigantic reeds abound inland— the cocoa nut fringes the shore, and the 
yam creeps along the sandy beach. Passing to the north of the 
equatorial regions, we direct our attention to China and Japan. Of 
these countries, as well as of the centre of Asia, generally so little is 
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faiowiiy that tt were in Tam to attempt a description of their produc- 
tions ; but in respect to China and Japan, the exquisitely beautiful 
camellias — some qiecies of which affoi^ the tea of commerce ; the 
hydrangea hoi^nsts, the sweet-scented olive, the pyrus Japonica, the 
Salisburia adiantoides, the Weigela rosea, and that common and 
favourite variegated shrub, aucuba Japonica — all now common in our 
gallons — serve to show the botanical riches which there abound. 
China, too,^ is supposed to have been the original country of the sugar 
cane, the ricc^ and the orange. Persia is by no means rich in objects 
of botanical interest ; yet it yields the rose in endless variety — the 
jasmine forms their hedges — the fig, the apple, and the pistacia nut 
impose their forests, wdiile melons of much luxuriance are cultivated 
in the fields. The northern countries of Africa partake of the general 
character of tropical vegetation. In the moist districts grow the date, 
the banana, and numerous other palms, while in the deserts nought 
but the succulent aloes, the mis-shapen cactus, the prickly euphorbia, 
and other similar plants, are able to survive the long drought to which 
they are exposed. 

SoQtheni Europe is rich in varied, valuable, and beautiful plants. 
Greece is still a place of flowers, as of song. Italy has been called the 
“ Garden of Europe.’^ Syria and the MciHterrancan Islands yield to 
no country in the beauty and variety of their plants. Spain, Portugal, 
and France, have each their own productions. In northern Germany, 
Prussia, northeni Russia, Sweden, and Norway, immense forests of 
larch, pine, and fir-trees, crown every steep, and the juniper and the 
cloudberry are scattered over every hill. A few degrees of additional 
latitude diminish materially the number and character of species. In 
Lapland, we have no longer smiling fields, and hedge-rows green. A 
dreary waste, with now and then a stunted pine, a dwarf birch, a few 
scattered grasses, and occasionally a little flower, more hardy than the 
rest, are all the flowering plants that relieve the monotony of the 
scene. These little plants are known as alpines. They are seldom 
furnished with a stem, but have leaves immediately annexed to the 
roots — such are primroses, the saxifrages, sempervivums, &c. 

In the New World the same general laws are in action, though the 
vegetables are different from those of the old. The flora of Spitzbergen 
is as scanty as that of Lapland. Canada and the northern parts of the 
United States give rise to immense forests of the coniferous family ; 
while the under-ground is composed of bilberries — ^no heaths attend 
them, however, as with us. The middle and southern states abound 
with an infinite variety of oaks, the tulip tree, and the fragrant 
magnolia. Mexico, Chili, Peru, the West Indies, and countries of 
correspondent latitude, are tropical in produce. Brazil scarcely less 
so, while the extreme of the continent, Patagonia furnishes but a few 
scattered conifers. Thus, a regular gradation in the character of the 
plants is plainly discernible, from the North Pole to the Equator, and 
thence to the southern extremity of the world ; and an enumeration of 
the number of species in a few of the countries will show an equal 
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gradation in amount, as in character. It has been computed that the 
number of flowering plants growing at Spitzbergen, about 80® of north 
latitude, is about 30; in Lapland, under 70’ of latitude, there are 534; 
in Sweden 1,300. This extends from the southern parts of Lapland 
to 55® north latitude ; 2,000 in the direction of Brandenburg, between 
52® and 54® latitude ; 2,800 in Piedmont, between 43® and 46® ; 
nearly 4,000 in Jamaica, between 17® and 19°: in Madagascar, situated 
between 13® and 24® south latitude, more than 5,000 species of plants 
have been discovered. 

In rising above the level of the sea, vegetation suffers modifications 
analogous to those we observe in advancing from the equator to the 
pole. The phenomena, which in the latter case proceed by impercep- 
tible degrees, are strongly marked, and rapidly succeed each other on 
the sides of mountains. A height of from 12 to 15,000 feet in the 
hottest countries, produces changes as strongly marked as the distance 
of 6,000 miles, which separates the equinoctial from the hyperborean 
regions. Tournefort observed, at the foot of Mount Ararat, the plants 
of Armenia — a little higher those of Italy and France — still higher 
those of Sweden. Similar observations have been made of the Cau- 
casus, the Alps, the Apennines, and other mountains of the old 
continent. 

The common oak grows on the plains nearly level with the sea ; it 
ascends the sides of mountains until it reaches the height of 5 or 6,000 
feet. Its vegetation is much less majestic as it approches these heights, 
where it ceases to grow. The bceeh only appears at an elevation of 
1,800 feet, and finishes its course 600 feet below the oak. The yew- 
tree is seen at 4,200, reaching as far as 6,000 feet, and the Scotch fir 
ranges between 6 and 7,000 feet. 

The growth of these trees being arrested, shrubs with dry leaves, 
low and sometimes creeping stems, which remained concealed under 
the snow in winter, begin to show themselves. These are rhododen- 
drons, mezereons, some species of the willow, the dwarf birch, and the 
juniper. After these we soon meet with small plants, with perennial 
roots, their leaves in the form of a rosette, and with naked flower 
stalks. We first perceive various of the gentians, primulas, saxifraga 
umbrosa, aizoon, &c. Then the ranunculus alpestris, nivalis, parnassi- 
folius, the aretia alpina, and at last the ranunculus glacisdis; the 
saxifraga caespitosa, oppositifolia, and Groenlandica. The last-mentioned 
plants, mixed with various of the lichens and funguses, attain an alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet, and are bounded only by the limit of perpetual 
snow. Soil, exposure, degree and quantity of moisture, with intensity 
or deprivation of light, all exert their influence, and modify the natural 
productions of a district. Our own country exemplifies the remark. 
Scotland is bleak and mountainous : its plants are df an alpine cha- 
racter — the heath covers the hills; the pine, birch, and beech, compose 
its woods and hang from its rocks. 

Cumberland, Yorkshire, and the Midland Counties, yield species 
unknown more northwardly. Barley and oats, cultivated in Scotland, 
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yidd to the wheat of England ; the fir is supplanted by the oak • the 
viviparous and small grasses and rushes, peculiar to the mountain tops, 
diminish, and give place to the luxuriant herbage of a milder and 
lower region — while in the sunny fields of the south, of Kent, of 
Surrey, and of Devonshire, merry England is seen in all its beauty ; 
not a hill but is luxuriant — not a valley, nor a hcdge-n>w, nor a river’s 
bank, but is profusely garnished with some of those little lovely flowers 
which Britain calls her own. One species greets us here, another 
there— one smiles from a cliff, another blushes from the stream — one, 
as if conscious of its beauty, offers itself boldly to our view — another, 
like the violet or the lily of the valley, seems to hide itself only that it 
ma}^ be sought for ; yet, when found, how large a share of fragrance 
does it yield, and w'hat simple loveliness of aspect and perfection of 
organisation does it not disclose I 


PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS IN THE PLEASURE 

GARDEN. 

Br A Garden Architect. 

The present season of the year being that in w^hich the laying out and 
planting of pleasure gardens is usually carried on, and as it is an ope- 
ration of considerable gardening importance, not merely for the present, 
but for the future too, to do it as effectually as circumstances admit of, 
both in fonning the ground and arranging the trees, shrubs and flowers, 
I am induced, as a constant practitioner, to forward some hints in fur- 
therance of so desirable an object. 

The style of this sort of a pleasure garden very much depends on the 
extent, situation, and character of the ground, that I can only, in this 
place, offer more than general remarks. 

The plants which stand nearest the dwelling must be of the dwarfer 
kinds, and of the most beautiful sorts. The trees, also, should be 
selected so as to correspond with the style of building. The villa 
shows best when surrounded by light ornamental trees, such as the 
birch, the acacia, the sumach, the laburnum, and cypress ; and a clump 
of poplars and mountain ash interspersed in the iront part, to exhibit 
their pendant heads of scarlet berries, may sometimes be introduced, 
so as to break the line, with good effect. The cottage may have more 
rustic trees ; while to the castle belong the oak, the ash and the pine : 
the mansion admits of all at their proper distance, and in suitable 
situations. 

One of the most important things in planting is to attend particu- 
larly to the shades of green, especially where the view from the house 
or lawn catches the trees. Flowers, which Pliny calls the joys of the 
trees, continue l)lit for a short period, in comparison to the duration 
of foliage ; therefore, the picture should be formed by judiciously con- 
trasting the greens. Even the effect of perspective may be consi- 
derably increased by the proper arrangement of hues. Trees whose 
leaves are grey or bluish tint, when seen over between shrubs of a 
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yellow or bright green, seem to be thrown into the distance. Trees 
with small and tremulous leaves should wave over or before those of 
broad or fixed foliage. The light and elegant acacia has a more 
beautiful effect when its branches float over the firm and dark holly 
or bay-tree. In some situations the bare trunk of trees may be 
shown ; in some it should be concealed by evergreens and creepers. 
Vines, also, may be suffered to embrace it, and form natural festoons, 
where the extent of ground will allow of wilderness scenery. In all 
situations nature may be assisted, but should never be deformed by 
clipping ; for ingenuity ought to be employed to disguise art, not to 
expose it. 

The beauty of plants cannot he displayed when they are too much 
crowded ; as they are then drawn up into unnatural shapes. There- 
fore, the oftener open spaces can be admitted, the more will the shrubs 
exhibit themselves to advantage, and the more cheerful will be the 
walk ; for it becomes insipid and gloomy when confined for any dis- 
tance. Tlie winds also claim our attention. Care must be taken so to 
arrange the position of the trees, that only those gales which are most 
congenial to the growth of particular plants should be allowed access 
to them. 

The undulating appearance of a plantation will be considerably 
assisted by a gradual progression from the low^est shrub to the highest 
tree, and again, from the highest to the lowest. But, as some shrubs 
will not flourish under certain trees, their respective situations demand 
consideration. These shrubs may indeed exist under such unfavourable 
circumstances, but their unhealthy appearance will never be pleasing. 
Where the shade of any tree is too powerful for laurel or privet to 
thrive, ivy may be planted with advantage, if it be desirable to cover 
the ground with evergreen. 

In proportion as the shnibbery or plantation recedes from the dwelling, 
it should become more rural in its character, more especially if the 
house be in the cottago style. Here climbers, and such plants as 
require the support of others, are to be introduced. The most delightful 
groups in a pleasure-ground are generally those where nature, freeing 
herself from the shackles of art, depends only on her own assistance for 
support. Her beauty is chiefly to be seen there, where her various 
creations combine spontaneously, and without restraint. 

The means by which these plants raise themselves up, so as to offer 
their flowers to the sun, are as various as they are curious, and they 
seldom blossom whilst trailing on the ground. The ivy and bignonia 
ascend by the help of little fibres, which fix themselves to the bark of 
trees or crevices in walls so tightly as to render their disengagement a 
difficult thing to he accomplished without injury to the trunk or building 
they are attached to. The honey-suckle, like the hop, twines itself 
spirally around the trunk or branches of trees, and often clasps them so 
closely as to make an impression on the hardest timber. Others, as 
the vine and passion-flower, rear themselves by means of corkscrew 
tendrils, which hold so fast that the strongest- winds seldom disunite 
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them from their support. Some plants climb by means of a hook in 
their leaf-stalk, or have a kind of vegetable hand given them, by which 
they are assisted in mounting, as the pea and several others. 

To return from this digression. — ^The sombre, gloomy walk of yew, 
cypress, or holly, should lead to the spot from which there is the most 
beautiful prospect, or to the gay parterre, where Flora has diffused her 
flowery beauties ; as the contrast, particularly if sudden, adds greatly 
to the cheerfulness of the terminating view. 

Bad ‘taste is seldom more conspicuous than when we see trees or 
plants marshalled in regular order, and at equal distances, like beaux 
and belles, standing up for a quadrille or country dance. Where the 
situation will permit, four or six lilacs should be grouped in one place, 
and as many laburnums in another, so as to give effect in various parts 
by a mass of colour. 

The guelder rose should appear as if escaping from the dark bosom 
of evergreens, and not a plant should be set in the ground without 
adding to the harmony of the whole. A shrubbery should be planted 
as a court or stage dress is ornamented, for general effect, and not par- 
ticular and partial inspection. Boldness of design, which seems to be 
more the offspring of nature and chance than of art and study, should 
be attempted ; but though boldness is what the planter should aspire 
to, all harshness, or too great abruptness, must be avoided, by a judicious 
mixture of plants whose colours wdll blend easily into one another. 

The most beautiful shrubs should occupy the most conspicuous and 
prominent places. For instance, a projecting part of the plantation 
should be reserved for the purple rhododendron, the flaming azelea, and 
other bog plants. Here it must be observed, that unless proper soil be 
provided for these A.merican plants, the cost of the shrubs will be lost, 
as they will soon decay when not placed in earth congenial to their 
nature. With these shrubs may be planted the hardy kinds of heath, 
as the same soil suits both species. With respect to evergreens, con- 
siderable judgment is required, in order to relieve their uniform appear- 
ance during winter. This may be done by skilfully arranging different 
kinds, and those with variegated leaves, or such as retain their brilliant 
berries during the cold months. 

However, a well planted shrubbery depends not so much for its 
beauty on the expense or rarity of the plants it contains, as on the 
selection of trees and shrubs which succeed each other in blossoming 
throughout the year, or whose various-coloured fruits grace them for 
the longest duration of time. We shall, therefore, not dwell upon 
those plants alone that are the ornaments of the summer season, but 
also point out some that will contribute to the gaiety of morning and 
evening of the year ; so that the gloom may be banished at all times 
as much as possible from the grove, and nature^s repose shortened 
between the plaintive good-night of autumn and the cheerful good- 
morrow of spring. 

The subject will be resumed in another number of this magazine. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF AFFORDING 
TO PLANTS A SEASON OF REST. 

By Kewensis. 

The vast importance of affording to plants a season of repose, as well 
as one of stimulation and excitement, is sufficiently attested by a glance 
at the arrangements of nature ; where we may continually observe 
some plants receding to a quiescent state, and others springing up 
w ith vigour, and rapidly unfolding, and developing their peculiar grace 
or beauty. It is in connection with this branch of the floricultural art 
that the study of the geography of flowers becomes important ; for, 
though all plants require, and naturally receive, a season of rest, yet 
the circumstances under which it is brought about, no less than its 
duration, becomes a subject of diversity, almost as endless as the nature 
of the plants themselves. The Cacti of Mexico, the bulbous progeny 
of the Cape, and the commonest w^eed in our own country, all require 
and enjoy their own peculiar season of repose, the difference being only 
in degree, and not in principle ; and even in the most favoured parts of 
the world, the Tierra templada of Mexico, where, at the height of 
4,000 to 5,000 feet, thei*e reigns continually the genial climate of 
spring, the excess of heat and cold being alike unknowm — even in this 
favoured region the same principal is in operation : for at Xalapa, 
wffiich forms part of it, the Ipomcea purga, a native of woods there, is 
found to die down annually in precisely a similar manner to our ow^n 
Convolvuli. In the case of evergreen shrubs, in our owm stimulating 
climate, where, notwithstanding coldness, w^e have continually a degree 
of humidity, almost sufficient to keep the vegetable kingdom in a state 
of excitement^ — even here, these trees and shrubs, if not as in other cases 
positivtdy reduced to a stationary condition, yet have their vital ener- 
gies so far subdued for a season, that they may be said to enjoy a repose 
peculiar to themselves, accompanied, and perhaps produced in this case, 
by atmospheric coldness. 

It is not, however, a depression of the ordinary temperature that 
constitutes at all timesthe winter of the vegetable race ; for we some- 
times may observe plants, especially bulbous -rooted ones, die dowTi 
entirely during the summer months, and spring up again either on the 
return of autumn or spring. In tropical countries, dryness, more 
particularly than coolness, is a mark of the resting season ; the summer 
being, on the other hand, excessively humid. In extra tropical coun- 
tries the variations of heat and cold, aridity and humidity, are consi- 
derable, occasioned generally by local causes. Some tracts of country, 
which in winter are excessively cold, are during summer intensely hot ; 
such is the case at Bagdad, in some parts of Persia, America, and 
Mesopotamia ; whilst at the Cape, where the temperature does not 
undergo such fluctuation, the periods of dryness and of deluging rains 
are found to alternate with each other. The Karroos, a very extensive 
district of plain country at the Cape, are submitted to this kind of 
alternation ; they arc destitute of running water, with a soil of clay and 
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«and lying on the solid rock. In the dry season this is reduced, by the 
action of the sun upon it, to nearly the consistency of a brick ; the 
tribes of succulent plants have alone the power of remaining green, the 
bulbs and iridaceous order being decayed, and beneath the surface ; 
notwithstanding the heat, they are able to survive beneath the sun- 
burrit crust, because it is now that they are enjoying a state of repose, 
to which nature has submitted them, and which appears to be necessary 
to their existence. As soon, however, as the wet season returns, these 
bulbous roots are reached by the rains, they swell while in the bosom 
of the earth, and at last develope themselves so simultaneously that the 
before desert plains become at once converted into a seat of verdant 
beauty. After these the Mesembrvarithemums and Iridacece display 
their brilliant flowers ; but these in a few weeks disappear, their ver- 
dure fades, and hard dry stalks alone remain ; the rains have ceased, 
the hot sun of August, when in those latitudes the days begin to 
lengthen, complete the destruction of the stragglers which were left, 
and the plain again sinks into aridity and desolation. In other parts 
of the globe the temperature is considerably increased during the season 
of rest, of which the Canaries aflbrd an example ; whilst in tropical 
countries the seasons of growth and rest are equally marked by the 
periodical rains and alternate drought. 

From what has been said, it must be evident that tlie cessation of 
growth in plants is a most important phenomenon, occurring equally 
in hot and cold countries, and, therefore, not applicable in its artifi- 
cial adoption to one particular class of plants, but alike to all ; under 
no circumstances ought it to be overlooked, for there can be no really 
good gardening where this is either neglected altogether or unduly 
attended to. 

It will have become evident, that the rest of which we are speaking 
is brought about in one of two W'ays ; either by a considerable depres- 
sion of the ordinary temperature, or by a degree of dryness, under 
w^hiiih vegetation becomes suspended. The former generally takes 
place in temperate latitudes, and the latter in more tropical regions : 
but both are assimilated, in a greater or less degree, in all latitudes ; 
and hence arises the importance of geography in gardening, to enable 
a person, when once made acquainted with the name of the locality 
from whence a new or valuable plant is brought, to imitate not only 
the temperature, but also the variations of its seasons. 

The way in which the physical powers of vegetables are affected 
by this, becomes a question of importance, aud the following will 
supply the necessary information ; — “ The long days, bright light, 
and elevated temperature of summer, having pushed the powers of 
vegetation to their limits, towards the end of the season excitability 
becomes impaired, all the vessels and i)erishable parts are worn out ; 
leaves choke up, and can neither breathe nor digest ; and the system 
of a plant, by the exhalation of aqueeous matter, becomes, as it were, 
dried up and exhausted. At that time, the temperature keeps falling, 
and light diminishing, till at last, upon the arrival of winter, neither 
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the one nor the other is sufScient to excite the vital actions, and Ihe 
plant sinks into comparative repose. At this time, however, its 
vital actions are not arrested ; if they were, it would be dead, or abso- 
lutely torpid: they are only diminished in intensity. The roots 
continue to absorb from the soil food, which is impelled slowly into 
the systsra, whence it finds no exit; it therefore gradually accumu- 
lates, and in the course of time refills all those parts which the former 
summer’s expenditure had emptied. In the meanwhile, the excita- 
bility of the plant is recovered by rest, and may be even conceived 
to accumulate with the food that the absorbent system of the roots is 
storing up. At length, when the temperature of the season has 
reached the requisite amount, excitability is once more aroused, an 
abundance of liquid food is ready to maintain it, and growth recom- 
mences, rapidly or slowly, in proportion to the amount of excitement, 
the length of previous repose, and to the quantity of food which had 
been accumulated. 

In hot countries, where winter (in its general acceptance) is 
unknown, the requisite periodicity of stimulus and rest is provided 
for by what are called the dry and the rainy seasons ; the fonner 
being equivalent to the winter, and the latter to the summers of the 
northern lattitudes .” — Theory of Horticulture, 

The adaptation of these principles in the cultivation of exotic 
plants, forms one of the most important offices of the gardener ; but 
it is not in this way alone that the knowledge of the benefit of resting 
plants becomes subservient to his interests. One of the tasks which 
he has to perform, and one of the most precarious, is that of producing 
both flowers and fruit, at an unnatural season, and having learned 
that he cannot do this successfiilly, without previously affording his 
plants an imitation of winter, he puts this knowledge into active 
exercise ; and hence it is that he removes his lights from the vineries 
and peach-houses, and places them which are removable in a northern 
situation, and deprives them of a portion of their fluid food. The 
effect of this treatment is to arrest the growth of the plants, and to 
favour the deposition of the matter necessarily required for the pro- 
duce of the succeeding season. It is by this knowledge of the proper 
time and mode of resting flowering plants, that they are brought to 
bloom at seasons altogether foreign to their natural habits; and in 
the cultivation of all plants it is the means of increasing, both in 
quantity and quality, the blooms produced by an individual plant. 
It is this knowledge that enables the culturist to receive with satis- 
faction and assurance what to him are the unknown productions of 
foreign lands, and which enables him to cultivate them in their artifi- 
cial habitations, and sometimes to eclipse the splendour which they 
assume in their native habitats. 
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REMARKS ON THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF POROUS 
AND GLAZED FLOWER POTS. 

By the Foreman op a London Nursery. 

The construction of garden pots having of late been a subject of some 
public interest, and opinions having been advanced, which, to say the 
least in their favour, have novelty on their side, it becomes a matter of 
importance to watch rather closely the arguments which have been 
advanced in their support, in order that some idea may be formed of 
the nature and extent of the claim which they have upon the attention 
of the cultivator. 

As far as regards the shape and proportions which are recommended, 
I think them the best that can be devised, whether their usefulness or 
elegance be taken into consideration ; but as regards the other par- 
ticulars of their construction, I am inclined to believe, that however 
plausible the arguments may be which are brought forward in their 
support, there will be many obstacles to hinder their adoption. I do 
not think that the objection urged against porous pots, on the ground 
of their absorbing qualities, which would afterwards prove deleterious 
to plants placed in them, has much force ; for, supposing and allowing, 
as has been remarked in a previous number, — viz., that of the stinking 
roots of an Acacia, — allowing that in this instance the effect would be 
injurious, it must at the same time be borne in mind that not one in a 
hundred of the plants cultivated in pots impregnate those pots with 
any unpleasant smell ; and in the case of those which are so circum- 
stanced, if laid by for a time and exposed to the action of the weather, 
the objection would be entirely groundless. 

The objection that the pots in common use arc inelegant and un- 
picturesque, may have some force when they are placed in situations 
intended as decidedly ornamental. So far the glazed pots recommended 
by your correspondent, “ Londinensis,'^ might be deemed preferable. 

He further remarks, that “ as regards nursery and forcing depart- 
ments, where pots are little seen except by workmen, the common 
porous flower-pot may answer so that here is a plain admission that 
it is not to their use for the purpose of culture, but in an ornamental 
point of view', that he objects to the use of porous pots. “ For the 
finer ornamental plants,'^ he continues, “ whose habits require compost 
and treatment almost as various as the countries they come from, it is 
necessary that the pot should be as clean as a drinking cup, so as in no 
way to interfere by admixture of its properties with the compost proper 
for the plant.” This, although sounding very plausible to the ear, I 
cannot regard as having any weight as an argument, believing that if 
decency and cleanliness are strictly kept in practice, as they ought to 
be, there is nothing in the ordinary use of pots which can be absorbed 
so as to contaminate the soil which might afterwards be placed within 
them, to the injury of even the most delicate-rooted plants. 

As regards the objection to placing the roots of various plants, 
originally inhabitants of earth, air, and W’ater, all promiscuously in 
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contact with burnt clay, very little of reflection will be sufficient to 
convince any one that the same remarks would apply equally to any 
other kind of pots, whether glazed or otherwise. 

The use to which glazed pots seem most applicable, by the nature of 
their composition, is that of the cultivation of aquatics, and bog or 
marsh plants ; the effectual prevention of evaporation through their 
sides and bottom, would, in all probability, render them well adapted 
for these kinds of plants, and, in this respect, the use of crockage as 
drainage might also, in all probability, be readily dispensed with. 

One objection to glazed pots, in the culture of many kinds of plants, 
even if there were no other with which to oppose them, is the smooth- 
ness of their inner surface; any one who has paid attention to the 
rooting of plants in pots, must be aware that many kinds delight to 
root amongst the broken crockage, and about 'any iiTegularity of sur- 
face in the pot : this would appear to have some assimilation with the 
fissures of rocks, in which it is known that some kinds delight to root ; 
and, if this be the case, the smooth glazed pots, and the absence of all 
crockage, as recommended, might render them still less valuable. 

The great objection, however, to glazed pots, is the simple fact that 
they are not porous^ and this brings me to notice briefly the advantage 
of those in common use over those recommended by Londinensis.'^ 
The air is composed of certain gases, which are taken up by and are 
the food of plants ; these gases are absorbed in various forms, both by 
the roots and leaves of plants ; and therefore it is that, in a certain 
degree, atmospheric air is as necessary to the spongioles as it is to the 
foliage of the vegetable race ; hence the deep burying of the roots of 
trees, which is found to be injurious, and is accordingly deprecated ; 
and hence it is, also, that in the culture of those trees in which horti- 
cultural science is more immediately concerned, we find shallow borders 
now recommended, and the roots to be disposed in such a position as to 
be near the surface of the soil ; the reason of this is, that the air may 
penetrate the soil sufficiently to reach the spongioles, so as to be taken 
up by them as food. In the culture of plants in pots, the porosity of 
the sides of the latter will permit the atmospheric air, composed of 
vital gases, to penetrate through into the soil, and thus the healthiest 
roots are always found in contact with the pot; but in the case of 
glazed pots, this percolation could not take place, and the surface of 
the soil alone would be exposed in any degree to the action of the 
atmosphere ; consequently the plants would be deprived of a great por- 
tion of their nourishment. This would not be a matter of importance, 
provided that the roots could extend themselves horizontally to their 
full extent, as in that case a sufficiency of air would penetrate through 
the soil ; but it must be recollected that the roots of plants in pots are 
not so circumstanced, but, being checked by coming in contact with the 
pot, they are obliged to descend, and, therefore, the whole surface of 
the pot becomes to them an equivalent to the surface soil enjoyed by 
an unconfined plant. Were it possible to combine in a garden pot the 
transmission of air through its sides, and yet to check the too rapid 
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etaporatibn which sometimes takes place, such a combination would be 
the ne pltis ultra of pot manufacturing. 


SUCCESSFUL PLANTING OF EVERGREEN TREES AND 

SHRUBS. 

Bt A BAOSnOT nurseryman. 

The subject of successfully transplanting evergreen trees and shrubs 
having been inquired about by several correspondents, I forward for 
insertion in an early number of the Cabinet the following remarks 
thereon, being the result of a thirty years' observation and practise as a 
hnrseryman, who cultivates upwards of twenty acres of evergreens. 

It is admitted that the leaves of a tree contribute to the production 
of roots, consequently the period when they exert the greatest influence 
in that particular is the best period to plant in. From October to 
January, it is evident, the leaves of evergreens are in their state of 
maturity, and then possess the greatest power of active agency, and arc 
best prepared to sustain the effect of a removal, as well as contribute to 
a re-establishment of the plant. Another advantage in planting at this 
season (or as near as circumstances will admit) is, that the state of the 
atmosphere is more congenial by being moist and cool, instead of as is 
generally the case, more or less at other seasons, being in a dry and 
parching condition. I admit that early in spring the atmosphere is not 
so objectionable as at a late period of it. The condition too of the soil 
in autumn is better than in spring, the effect of the summer’s sun giving 
it internal warmth, which, as is well known by gardeners, has a good 
deal to do in promoting an immediate pushing of the fibrous roots into 
fresh soil. Atiy person placing a thermometer imbedded several inches 
deep in the soil in October, and then again in March, will find that at 
the latter period it is many degrees lower than at the former. The 
advantage of a higher temperature, in connexion with the congenial 
state of the air, is of the first importance to success. 

In transplanting, every fibrous root that can must be retained, and 
as much soil adhering thereto. At whatever time the planting takes 
place, the soil should be well watered to cause it to settle closely to the 
roots. Where these latter attentions, and sprinkling over the tops are 
paid, and successively followed up, planting may with some success be 
perforin^ at other seasons of the year ; but after an experience with 
many hundred thousands of evergreens, in all kinds of situations, I can 
safely recommend the season I do as that in which they may be far 
more successfulljr transplanted than at any other, and the extra trouble 
necessarily required when done at an unfavourable time, even to secure 
a very partial degree of success, is avoided. Where evergreens are 
plants in situations much exposed to cutting winds, a temporary 
screen during winter is of essential utility. Such may be constructed 
of fir or other branches interwoven through palings, 
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ExftiBrfiON OP Holyhocks. — A most extensive show of these noble 
flowers was ^eld at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, on August , 22nd. 
The quantity and superb quality of the flowers “very far exceeded^' 
those of any former exhibition which has been held in London, an^ we 
may safely add, anywhere else. The size of many of the blooms, 
perfection in form, and substance in petals, were really marvellous, and 
displayed the vast improvement which has within but a few years been 
effected with this magnificent genus. To the following collections were 
awarded prizes : — 

Nurserymen^ 4‘c> — 1st prize (of eleven spikes), Mr. Bircham, of 
Hedenham, near Bungay, in Suffolk, who exhibited. Yellow Model, 
Pourpre de Tyre, Solfaterre, Felicia, Unique, Comet, Criterion, Lilac , 
Model, Queen of Denmark, Brennus ; these were large, clean, even, 
and of first-rate quality, 2nd. Mr. William Chater, of Saffron Walden, 
Spectabilis, Admirable, Lady Braybrooke, Sulphur Queen, Walden 
Gem, Meteor, Joan of Arc, Poupre de Tyre, White Globe, Hon. Mrs. 
Ashley, Comet. 3rd. Mr. C. Turner, of Slough ; Orestes, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Poupjre de Tyre, Yellow Model, Souvenir, Eugenia, Eva, 
Emperor, Walden Gem, Mrs. Foster, ' Charles Turner. 4th. Messrs. 
A. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, with Poui-pre de Tyre, White Globe, Lizzy, 
Magnum Bonum, Charles Baron, Beauty of Cheshunt, Sulphur Queen, 
King of Koses, Metropolitan, Eugenia, Aspacea. Cut blooms in 
twenty-four distinct varieties. 1st. Mr. Turner, with Agricola, Lizzy, 
Walden Gem, Susannah, Charles Turner, Emperor, Purpurea, Geperal 
Bern, Pourpre de Tyre, Orestes, Sulphur Queen, Sir David Wedderburn, 
Felicia, Hope, Souvenir, Pillar of Beauty, Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Shaded 
Model, Beauty of Cheshunt, Eleanor, Black Prince (ne\^, Eugenia, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Ovid. 2nd. Mr. Chater, with Enchantress, 
Safranot, Black Prince (new). Rosy Circle, Brennus, Mulberry Superb, 
Golden Fleece, Lady Neville, Seedling, Charles Lidgard, Souvenir, 
Comet, Eugenia, Seedling No. 2, Hon. ]^s. Ashley, Elegans, Sir D. 
Wedderburn, Lilac Model, Seedling Yellow No. 1, Wdden Rival, 
General Bern, Emily, Pourpre de Tyre, Sulphur Queen. 3rd. 
Bircham. 

Private Growers . — Spikes in seven varieties: 1st. Mr. Rpak^ of 
Clewer, near Windsor, Julia, Pourpre dc Tyre, Sulphur Queen, Wnite 
Globe, Walden Rival, Beauty of Cheshunt, Hon. ^Irs. Ashley. 2nd. 
George Holmes, Esq., Brooke Lodge, near Norwich, with Elegans, 
Penelope, Pourpre de Tyre, Leinon^e, Warrior, Meteor, Challenge. 
3rd. Mr. Benningfield, Broxbourne, Essex. 4th. Mr. Glascock, Bishop 
Stortford. 6th. Mr. Dyson, Stoke. 

Twenty-four cut blooms in twelve varieties: 1st. Mr. Rotd^e yrith 
Seedling No. 1, 1854, Ovid, Joan of Arc, Walden Riv^, Pill^ pi 
Beauty. Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Charles Lidgard, Julia, Pom^p do iW, 
Soijivi^, SMed MpJwF 2n.4. Mr. 
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with Pourpre de Tyre, Yellow Model, Hector, Emily, Sir D. Wedder- 
bum, Joan of Arc, Comet, Orestes, Susannah, General Bern, Shadep 
Model, Eva. 3rd. Mr. Benningfield. 4th. Mr. Grant, gaidener to R. 
Fellowes, Esq., Shotesham Park, near Norwich. 5th. to Mr. Dyson. 
The prize for the finest spike was selected from Mr. Bircham^s collec- 
tion, and was a beautifully grown Mrs, Ashley ; it was, however, very 
closely contested with a spike of Lady Bray brook, exhibited by Mr. 
Chater. The best single bloom was exhibited by Messrs. Paul, who 
produced bloom of their Beauty of Cheshunt. 

There was a number of seedlings ; the judges selected Bircham's 
Purple Perfection as the best ; this is a full-sized, fine- shaped flower, 
in the way of Pourpre de Tyre, but more purple. It is unquestionably 
a first-class flower. He showed, too, the following : — Schamyl, a dull 
bronze buff, was awarded a certificate. It is a flower of first-rate form. 
Mr. Bircham also received a certificate for his Empress Primrose, wliich 
is a valuable acquisition. Also Jenny Lind, a good light flower. 
Lemonade, a beautiful smooth flower, pale canary, with purple at the 
base. Hidalgo, La Fourtinette, Bronze Yellow, Hedenham Rival, and 
Nugget. The latter a rich deep yellow, but not of good shape. Mr. 
Chater sent a large fine yellow, No. 1, which will prove a fine acquisi- 
tion. In the collections we observed some fine seedlings were placed ; 
the best was Walden Rival, raised by Mr. Roake, a mottled orange, 
quite new in colour, and of the finest quality. Julia, a mottled orange, 
is attractive in colour, and a showy flower. Solfaterre (Bircham) is a 
large clear Primrose, or pale yellow, a good spike, and a full close 
flower. 

The following wc thought were the best twelve flowers shown : — 
Joan of Arc, blush-pink. Comet, crimson. Lady Brayhrooke, rich 
rose. Beauty of Cheshunt, light rosy red. Pourpre de Tyre, rich 
purple. Eugenie, sulphur and buft*. Charles Turner, rosy crimson. 
Hon, Mrs, Ashley, blush. Julia, rosy orange. White Globe, pure and 
large. Purple Perfection, a very deep colour, and Walden Rival, 
mottled orange. 

Pelargoniums shown at the Rotal Botanic Society, Regent’s 
Park, on May 24th, occupied two sides of the lower series of terraces, 
and ]^ing generally ’well grown they made a good display. 1st, 
Sanspareil, Colonel of the Buffs, Challenger, Exactum, Mochaniia, 
Magnificent, Lablache, Rosamond, Queen of May, Enchantress, 
Virgin Queen, and Magnet ; 2d, Governor Leah, Purpureum, Van- 
guard, Gulielina, Arethusa, Pasha, Delicatum, Glow-worm, Empress, 
^samond, and Ambassador. Fancies, six varieties: Ist, Madame 
Sontag, Madame Rosati, Defiance, Delicatum, Anais, and Princess 
Maria Galitzin; 2d, Defiance, Fairy Queen, Delicatum, Signora 
Casolini, and Odoratum magnificum. Amateurs : 1st, excellent plants 
of John Bull, Duchesse d'Aumale, Fairy Queen, Statuiski, Madame 
Meillez, and Princess Maria Galitzin; 2d, Advancer, Jenny Lind, 
Empress, Alboni, Triumphant, and Hero of Surrey ; 3d, Mirandum, 
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Jenny Lind, Fairy Queen, Delicatum, Advancer, and Princess Maria 
Galitzin. This class consisted of no fewer than nine collections, all of 
which \rere very creditable to their respective growers. — Amateurs : 
1st, Purple Perfection, Alibi, Lucy, Enchantress, National, Ariel, 
Eleanor, Queen of May, and Rosa. These, as will be seen, were mostly 
new sorts ; 2d, Constance, Clio, Norah, Emily, Forget-me-Not, Lalla 
Rookh, Virgin Queen, Ariadne, Prince of Orange, and Enchantress. 

Among Seedling Pelargoniums were Grand Sultan, a sort with 
dark top and rich red lower petals, each of the latter having a dark 
spot — a striking kind, with a good habit. Pandora, similar, but less 
attractive, and without spot on the lower petals. Una, a good useful 
white, in the way of pearl. Petruchio, a large showy crimson ; but 
coarse and thin. Conqueror, like the Grand Sultan and Pandora in 
colour, and good in quality, and attractive. Wonderful, a large flower 
of fine colour and form, throat white. Serena, dark, with pale centre, 
very promising. Lord Raglan, in the way of Salamander, and there- 
fore very showy ; and Topsy, top petals very dark. 

Shown on June 215^. — Nurserymen. Ist, for twelve. Majestic, Ex- 
actum, Ringleader, Magnet, Rowena, Juliet, Virgin Queen, Optimum, Bea- 
trice, Topsy (upper petals absolutely black), Ganymede, and Enchan- 
tress. Second, Vulcan, Delicatum, Neatness, Ajax, Rosamond, Are- 
thusa. Ambassador, Diadem, Star, Hamott, Exhibitor, and Mont 
Blanc. Third, Alonzo, Selina, Eurydicc, Constance, Optimus, Mo- 
channa, Cuyp, Nandee, Electra, Star, Pandora, and Conspicuum. — 
Clarkes were Orion, Conspicuum, Narcissus, Pearl, Magnificent, Van- 
dyke, Forget-me-not, Virgin Queen, Boule de Feu, Centurion, Alonzo, 
and Bertha. 

In collections of ten. Sunrise, Ariel, Phaeton, Autocrat, Cloth of 
Gold, Optimum, Magnet^ Enchantress, Attractive, and Purple Per- 
fection. 2nd, Carlos, Star, Claudiana, Pearl, Nora, Enchantress, Mag- 
nificent, Mochanna, Sarah, and Centurion. 3rd, Cordela, Rowena, 
Pride of the Isles, Optimus, Virgin Queen, Astrea, Exactum, Pulchra, 
Novelty, and Star. 4th, Constance, Pride of the Isles, Centurion, 
Negress, Bertha, Salamander, Magnet, St. Swithin, Nectar Cup, and 
Rowena. 5th, Centurion, Beauty of Montpelier, Constance, Mary, 
Conspicuum, Magnificent, Magnet, Loveliness, Alderman, and Satis- 
faction. 

Fancy Geraniums, six. — 1st, Gaiety, Perfection, Delicatum, Beauty 
Supreme, Celestial, and Barbette. 2nd, Magnum Bonum, Fairy 
Queen, Richard Cobden, Princess Marie Galitzin, Cassandra, and Ce- 
lestial. 3rd, Advancer, Madame Ugald, Princess Marie Galitzin, 
Fair3r Queen, Delicatum, and Clara Novello. 4th, Princess Alice 
Maud, Reine de Fran 9 ais, Formosissimum, Alboni, Richard Cobden, 
and Perfection. 5th, Magnifica, Parodii, Statuishii, Due d’Aumale, 
Prince Albert, and Fairy Queen. 6th, Queen Superba, Electra, 
Empress, Caliban, Modesta, and Reine de Fran^ais. 



IN THE FLOWEE GAEDEN. 

H ollyhocks . — Now make new plantations of th^ noble 
flowers. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, Cai’nations, Pinks, &c., 
should be placed in their winter quarters, in a dry, sunny, sheltered 
spot, where a free circulation of air can be admitted on all proper occasions. 
Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, Ac., shonld-be taken up and potted, 
for winter preserration, in pits, frames, &c. Chrysanthemums grown in the open 
ground, and required for blooming in-doors, should be taken up as entire as possible, 
and he potted with due care. All tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums; 
Verbenas, in fact every kind requiring winter protection, should be housed 
immediately i it is bad policy to put it off a single day longer. All plants like 
light; place them as near to the glass as convenience will allow. Prepare the 
Tulip-bed. 

Dahlias. — ^Let the crown of the roots be covered with a few inches deep of soil 
around the stems. Beds of Pansies be made. Shrubs of all kinds may be planted. 
Eoses now planted soon push new roots, and become well-established before 
>vinter; the soil being somewhat warm, excites the roots immediately. Pinks, also, 
may bo planted in beds. 

Shrubs. &c., Forcing fob Winter Bloom.— -Such as arc to bloom early should 
be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and, by the middle of the 
month, introduce such as arc desired to bloom by Christmas, into the house or pit. 
The Idnds which arc well- deserving such attention arc Eoses, Honeysuckles, 
Jasmines, Poinsettias, Azaleas, Kalraias, Persian Lilacs, Audromedas, Tree Carna- 
tions, Pinks, (of which Anne Boleync is the best), Khododendrons, Ehodoras, 
Deutzias, Eibes, Spirca Prunifolias, Mezereums, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes 
(the new blue is flne), Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactuses, Eyanthomums, Justicias, 
Salvias, Gesnerios, Corrams, Chinese Primroses, Aconites, biignonette. Primroses, 
Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocuses, Cyclamens, Sweet Violets, Hyacinths, 
Lilies of die Valley, &c. Seeds of many annuals should now be sown in the 
border, and others in pots; such will bloom early next spring. Brachycoma, 
Schizanthus Eetusus and Hookerii, Ehodanthc and Solpiglossis seeds now sown in 
pots, plants potted off when strong enough, will bloom vigorously next spring. 


IN THE GEEENHOUSE, &o. 

If the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately. Care must be taken 
so that one plant inay receive sometliing like its proper treatment without interibring 
materially with the well-being of its neighbours; and the tender ones must be placed 
in the best part, for protection from cold wind, Ac., Plmcleas, Leschenaultias, 
Ajphelexis, Boroneas, (jompholoblnms, and Diosmas, arc iniured by beinp^ placed 
where there Is a current of wind* Let each plant have all the space possuile^ and 
the robust large-leaved kinds, and the very slender delicate sorts should be kept as 
separate as can be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Be careful that 
the pot^ Ac., be perfeedy clean before arranged for their winter situation. Eepot 
Cinerarias, Ac. Let Camellias which arc to bloom early be placed in a warmer 
situation, also any Chinese or Indian Azaleas, so that the^ may ha ^adualiy ad- 
vancing. In watering the stock of plants, let it bo done in the eany part of the 
day, so that any excess may be jdiM up befoce and damps bo avoided, 

otherwise mouldihess will ensue. Thin away the flower-lmds of Chrysanthemums; 
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water occasionally with liquid manure. • Calcfelatiiid^pofc ofi* scodlihg# to bloom 
next season. i 

pBLAEOoNiuMd, — The plants headed down some %eeks back, hare down pushed 
shoots an ineh or two long; these should be thinned properly. The plants must be 
repotted, in order to have the roots well estabiished before winter. Shake of the 
soil, and shorten some of the long roots, so that young ones Ipe promoted, ^hich is 
essential to the vigour of ne^t blootn. Have a free drmnage in* the potk Cbhipost, 
turfy loam well ehopped up, with an equal portion of sandy peat atid weU-rotled 
leaf mould, and half the quantity of well-rotted dung. Give air to the ptants in the 
daytime, and bo careful not to give over much water at the roots, for if saturated 
they will be injured. Young struck plants should have the tops pinched ofF, to 
cause the production of side-shoots to render them bushy for next season. Repot 
some of the Scablet Gekaniums (so called) to bloom during the autumn and 
winter; they are charming ornaments. So with the new Tree Carnations, of which 
there now arc many very beautiful distinct varieties, deserving a place in every 
greenhouse and sitting-room. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

PoiNosETTiA Pdlcheurtma, and bedewing plants overhead.— In a recent 
number of the Rhue Horticole, a French publication, M. Delaire protests strongly 
against bedewing hothouse plants, &c. overhead in the morning, or in mid-day, as is 
practised by some persons. Dew in the open air falls in the evening, clings to plants 
during night, and disappears after sunrise. In-doors bedewing plants should be in 
the evening, as at that period there is not any perspiration going on by them, but 
all the surface is engaged in absorption, and thus repairs the loss of fluid during the 
day-time. What takes place in the open air, similarly occurs in the stove, so iSr as 
waste of fluid is concerned, but there is little restoration there during night, and the 
process of artificial bedewing at evening becomes essentially necessary. 

M. Delaire has been remarkably successful in the cultivation of the beautiful, 
showy Poinsettia pulcherrimo. It was treated as follows: — 

It was planted in the open border at the back wall of an Orchid stove. In the 
spring of 1852 it was a long-legged plant, with four arms, which had been cutback 
after flowering. These arms had each formed two strong laterals, which, as usual, 
leiigethened without branching. Had the plant been then left to itself, as is often 
the case, the specimen would have been poor and starved. But each latertd was 
pinched back to three eyes, from which secondary branches soon proceeded, which, 
in their turn, were pinched back like the others, and the same process was repeated 
till the month of October. By this time the shrub had formed a heap of verdure 
above six feet wide, and had hiore than 100 branches, each of which produced its 
tuft of scarlet plumes. What a ma^ificent plant it wasl M. Delaire bedewed 
this plant in the evening, and the soil was a mixture of peat, decayed vegetable 
mould, and loam in equal parts. 

National Tulib Show, Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’a Park, May 24th.— 
Stands of Six Blooms, — 1. Mr. Parkyn, Derby, with Pilot, Triomphe Royale, Gib- 
bons’s Salvator Rosa, Heroine, Sovereign, and Maid of Orleans. 2. Mr. Lawrence, 
Brown’s Ulysses, Bloemart, Triomphe Koyale, Maid of Orleans, Arlette, and Glory 
of Abingdon, 3. J. Thornilly, Esq., Maid of Orleans, Heroine, Charles X., Queen 
Charlotte, Lachesis, and Pilot. 4. Mr. J. F. Wood, of Nottingham, Platoff, He- 
roine, Norwich Baguet, Sir Joseph Paxton, Aglaia, and Queen Charlotte. 5. Mr. 
Spencer, Sovereign, Victoria Regina, Heroine, Captain White, Lord Denman, and 
Triomphe Royale. 

Stands of Twelve Blooms, — Amateurs. — 1. Rev. S. Creswell, Radford, Notting- 
ham, with Polyphemus, Bloemart, Prince Arthur, Aglaia, Lady Denman, Strong’s 
King, Vicar of Radford, Princess Royal, Sphinx, Triomphe Rovde, Mary Lamb, 
and Prince of Wales. 2. R. H. Bettcridgo, Esq., Countess of Harrington, Glory 
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oif Madanko C^ffii^iP|aljSoTerato Mary Anne, La Belle Actrico, 

!Moiophe B(iff(l^ 4tt M6ftde» Evetard, Poly^cmns, and Clan- 

diana. 3. Mr l^d^ Vicboim Earl Bcmglai^t Enebantrees, Aca- 

pnlca, Thomas Brom, Oenei#&uriievddft, Ariadne, Mtdd of Orleans 

Dncliess of SntherlanA and Snrpasse Caiafalquo* 4. J. Thomllly, Esq., Charles X., 
Bnfns, Heroine, Antagonist, Gibbons's Salvator Eosa, Princess Sophia^ Polyphemus, 
Princess Royal, Triomphe Koyak, Criterion, and Surpasse Oatafalqiie. 

Stands qf Eighken Blooms.r^}, Mr. Lai^reiice, Hampton, Middlesex, Dickson’s 
Duke of iWvonshire, Madame Vestris, Kora Cr^a, Polyphemus, "Rosfi Liicetta, 
JBIocmart, Elthiron, Captain White, Lady Wildair, Thalia, Karl Douglas, Mountain 
Sylph, Triomphe Boyale, Queen of the North, PilcH, Lawrence’s Sai*ah, Maid of 
Orleans, and Vivid. 3. Mr. J. F. Wood, the Coppice, Nottingham, Apelles, 
Walker’s King, Vicar of Radford, Triomphe Royalc, j^auty of the Plain, Bi’own’s 
Salvator Rosa, Sir J. Paxton, Magnum Bonum, Heroine, Aglaia (6amo), Lady 
Denman, Rem^ndt, Kverard, Vivid, Kate Connor, Aglaia (feather), Queen Char* 
lotte, and Lady Flora Hastings. 3. Mr. C. Turner, Slough, Buck^ Clielluston 
.Rose, Bijou dcs Amateurs, Pilot, Alexander Mi^us, Clf^iana, Princess Royal, 
M^ Lamb, Hamlet, Madame Vestris, Vivid, Thalia, Triomphe Royale (flamed 
rose), Optimos, Acapulco, Captain White, George Glcnny, Chcllaston l^auty, and 
Polyphemus. 

Acwier Prizes.— Flamed Bizanc, Pilot, Mr. Piirkyn, Derby. Feathered Bizarre, 
Royal Sovereign, Mr. Godfrey. Flamed Bybloemcn, Lord Denman, Mr. Godfrey. 
Feathered Bybloemen, Victoria Regina, Mr. Spencer. Flamed Rose, Triomphe 
Royalc, Mr. Turner. 

Class iSAoieiJi^.— Flamed Biz'arrcs.— 1. Pilot, Mr. Godfrey. 2. Ditto, ditto. 

3. Polyphenfus, Mr. Lawrence. 4. Kverard, Mr. Thornilly. 5. Pilot, ditto. 
6. Polyphemus, ditto. Feathered Biaarres. — I. Sovereign, Mr. Godfrey. 2. Pla- 
toff, Mr. Lymberry. 3. Sovereign, Mr. Godfrey. 4. Sovereign, Mr. Spencer. 
5. Magician, Mr. Houghton. 6. Sovereign, ditto. Flamed Roses. — 1. Triomphe 
Royale, Mr. Godfrey. 2. Ditto, ditto. 3. Triomphe Royalc, Mr. Spencer. 

4. Triomphe Royale, Mr. Parkyn, 5. Triomphe Royale, Mr. Lymberry. 6. Ditto, 
ditto. Feathered Roses,—!. Heroine, Mr. Godfrey. 2. Heroine, Mr. Spencer, 
3. Heroine, Mr. Godfrey. 4. Ditto, ditto. 5. Heroine, Mr. Houghton. 6. Monu- 
ment, Mt. Lymberry, Flamed Bybloemcns. — 1. Princess Ro^l, Mr. Houghton, 
2. Queen Charlotte, Mr. Spencer. 3. General Barncveldt, Mr. Thornilly. 4. Sarah 
Anne, Mr. Creswell. 5, Ncpaulesc Prince, Mr. Lymberry. 6. Queen Charlotte, 
ditto. Feathered Bybloemcns.—!. Maid of Orleans, Mr. Lymberry. 2. Maid of 
Orleans, Mr. Godfrey. 3. Maid of Orleans, lilr. Creswell. 4. Black Diamond, 
T. Adams, Esq. 5. Victoria Regina, Mr. Spcnccr. 


Roses ok thb Maketti Stock.— I have lately seen the most beautiful little 
rose garden, in the picturesque grounds of J. Morris, Ksq., at Sandgatc, I ever 
beheld. Its history is as follows; for twenty years this spot bad been appropriated to 
roses, and the soil, being very light and sandy, became at lost so exhausted that 
roses budded on the dog-rose refused to grow, even with abundance o^ manure 
mixed w'ith the soil As a last eflort, the ground was cleared of all the dead and 
dying roses last November, some manure was applied, and the soil was well stirred. 
Three hundred young dwarf tose trees, all budded on the Manctti, were then 
planted. Their luxuriance is now quite remarkable; I never saw such beautiful 
growth or finer flowers. So vigorous are tlicir young shoots that they will, to a 
certainty (as th<^ arc nearly all^bylmd perpetuals), give a succession of flowers till 
November. This, for a rose garden which has been planted barely nine months, is, 
I think, a fact worthy recording. It is indeed great encouragement for those, and 
there arc many, who have failed, in cultivating roses in light and exhausted soils. 
It is also most interesting and rare to see such l^utiful roses thus flourishing only 
200 yards from the 8ea.**l?aMr» 
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Give bade tbe flowers! tbe fair, the bright, 

That opened with joy on the morning light. 

And play’d with the zephyr that wandered byi 
Loading its wings with fragrancy; 

Ashadow rests on the stricken bowers. 

Givo back, in their freshness, the sweet spring flowers! 

Give back the flowers! the maiden there 
Hath nought to wreathe in her glossy hair; 

And childhood sighs for the garland made 
From the dew-gemmed bloom of the forest glade; 

To breathe of joy on the festal hours, 

Give ns back in their beauty the summer flowers 1*’ 
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POTENTILLA WELLINGTONIA. 

POTENTILLA. Welungtonu.— This magnificent variety was nused 
in the nursery establishment of Messrs. E. Henderstm and Son, of 
Wellington-road, St. John's-wood, London. The plant is ^ 
bloomer, and its extraordinary flowers, being as large, ot bn^tiilR 
a crown piece, of a beautiful orange and deep crimson maq^ nnd«|a 
it exceedingly ornamental. It merits a place in ev^ flower gard^ 

PoTEKTILLA STKATA POEMOSISSIMA MULTIPLOEA. — ^Tnis mOStbeaVtlM 

hybrid, we understand, was nosed in the nursery establishment of 
Mr, Van Houtte ; its iWe and handsomely striped imm render H a 
most distinct and valuable acquisition, worthy a place in every flower 

^*This handsome flowering genus of hardy herbliceous ^fs has, of 
late years had an addition of several most s^b seedlligs, w^ 
have amply repaid for the attention given by the^ raisewh-a 
very dis&ict sorts, comprising the following colomrs, via, seaiMi yaBwr, 
white, rose, black, pink, orange, maroon, buf^ anderimsoii| beiag ait^ 
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ipar^n;^ iWpe^ marbled, or self coloured* They 
At R price; and being hardy, growing readily in 
i Egli&h Ictoy idl, readily preserved or increased, and bloom- 
^ all the summer season, often up to winter, render 

^ disi^viDg a place in every flower garien. 


. . NOTES ON NEW OR RAKE PLANTS. 

B6uGAiNviLLiEA SPBCTABILI8. — Thc showy flowcred . — A native of 
Botlth America. The main trunk is quite woody, tree-lihe^ having 
numerous branches. It is a half climber, usually grown in the stove, 
and succeeds best when trained to a wall. There is a magnificent 
plant growing in a border, and trained against a back wall in the 
jardin des Plantes at Paris, which blooms most admirably every year. 
Another plant bloomed in the Conservatory at Chatsworth (being the 
first that bloomed in England), in 1844. Recently a plant, five years 
old, has blossomed in a vinery (belonging to Mrs. West, near Christ- 
church in Hampshire), where grapes are ripened without fire, 
trained in a fan-shaped manner against the back wall, the roots con- 
fined in a comparatively small pot. The great beauty of the plant is 
not in the petals of the floioers themselves^ which have not any beauty 
to recommend them ; but their charm is in the large hracteas or ( floral 
leaves J, which are borne in vast profusion, the branches being literally 
loaded with them ; producing a most striking efiect. In respect to 
colour, however, they are exceedingly variable, those of the Chatsworth 
plant being of a deep purple; on Mrs. West^s, a full bright rose colour; 
one belonging to M. Choisy has them quite green, which he has named. 
B. virescens ; and in others of a hrick-red ; whilst in the new one, 
called B, splendenSf they are of a beautiful orange colour. Mr. Tweedie, 
who had seen trees in blossom in their own country, says, ‘‘ the trees 
seem all on fire with them.’^ 

In consequence of each of these several plants having flowers so 
distinct in colour from the others, they have been sent out as species 
instead of varieties (which they certainly are) of I), spectabilis. The 
names given are B. virescens ; B. pomucea ; B. peruviana ; B. glabra ; 
Josepha augusta ; and Josepha augusta glabra. 

Any, or all, the above merit a place in everj^’ stove or warm con- 
servatory. The flowers are produced near the termination of the 
branches or side shoots, each having three large coloured leaves 
(hracteas, leaves under the corolla), the three forming the a])pcarance 
of an overblown tulip, whose length of cup is nearly three inches. 
The real petals, form a very narrow tubcy one to two inches long, of a 
yellowish green colour, situated at the centre of the coloured hracteas. 
(Figured in BoU Mag.^ 4810.) 

^LYCANTHUS OCCIDENTALI8. —A handsome shrub, from California, 
discovered by Mr. David Douglas, who sent it in 1831 to the Horti- 
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cultural Society. It is perfectly hardy, but when trailed a^lnst R 
wall it promotes the ripening of the shoots, and in proportion is , the 
profusion of flowers. The wood is equally as fragrant as that Of the 
common allspice (C. floridus), but the habit of the shrub is veiy li- 
ferent. The plant grows erect, stojit, smooth. Leaves, oval, he^- 
shaped, five to six inches long. Flowers scentless, from three to four 
inches across, each petal about two inches long, and half-an-inch broad, 
strap-shaped, stamens numerous, forming a yellow eye ; the petals are 
of a bright brick-red colour, very showy. plant of it, nearly three * 
yards high, with an eastern aspect, blooms freely from August to the 
end of October. It is a valuable acquisition. (Figure in Bot. Mag,. 
4808). 

Myrtus bullata, blistered leaved, — An erect growing shrub, 
a native of New Zealand. It attains the height of from 15 to 20 feet. 
The leaves in size and shape are very like those of the common tree- 
box, with the surface much waved ; they are very numerous, and the 
shrub blooms in profusion, flowers as large as our commonly called 
double-blossomed myrtle, having four petals, white deeply tinged with 
rosy red on the outside, and filled up with its numerous stamens. In 
our climate we find it necessary to have it in the greenhouse or pit-frame 
during winter, but, very likely, ’would stand uninjured in the open air 
in the south-west part of England, and in the warmer parts of Ireland. 
The leaves are particularly wavy above, and purplish beneath, and 
when bruised, very fragrant and aromatic. It blooms at Kew during 
the summer months. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4809). 

Eschsciioltzia TENUiroLiA, slender leaved, — (Synonyne Chryseis 
tenuifolia). It is of a close compact habit, much branched near the 
base, and crowded ’wdth its very narrow leaves. The flowers are yel- 
low, each cup-shaped blossom an inch across. It forms a dense bushy 
plant, about six inches high, and blooms in profusion. Very neat and 
handsome, deserving place in every flower garden. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag,, 4812). 

WiiiTLAviA ORANDIFLORA. — Natural Order Hydrophyllacess, A very 
beautiful hardy annual, a native of Californic^ where it was first 
noticed by Dr. Coulter. It is somewhat of the habit of the Eutocas, 
but much handsomer. It is much branched, and the flowers, bell- 
shaped, arc about half the size of those of the Canterbury Bell, of a 
rich blue colour, borne in terminal racemes, and in profusion. It is a 
very valuable acquisition for the flower garden, and ought to be in 
every one, where it will become as universal a favourite as the Nemo- 
philia, &c. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4813). 

Ceanothus Lobbianus. — A hardy, moderately sized, erect shrub, a 
native of California. It blooms in profusion, in terminal capilate 
racemes; the flowers are of a rich deep blue, spangled with golden 
anthers. It is an elegant plant when in bloom, and exceedingly 
ornamental during the summer, (Figured in Bot, Mag, 4810.) 

Achimenes piCTURATA. — Tho flowers arc of the form of those of 4* 
muliiflora, but are of a brilliant colour, rose, marked, with darker spots, 
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idinilar to the A, picta. It is exceedingly handsome. (In Mr. Van 
Houtte^s establislment.) 

Aphelandba Poeteana. — The leaves are of a beautiful green, 
ornamented with silveiy- white metallic-like nerves. The flowers are 
of a beautiful orange colour. (In Mr. Van. Houtte’s establishment.) 

IsoLOMA Decaisneana. — A most abundant bloomer, and the flowers 
are of a bright vermilion, with zebra-like stripes of yellow, very 
beautiful, deserving a place in every stove. 

• Laviandra Hoibrenkji. — The leaves are large, tinged over with a 
beautiful red ; the flowers are exceedingly handsome, of a rich blue 
colour. A flne stove plant. 

Gloxinia Agar. — A n extra grand white, with a rich amaranth 
throat, and very superb. 

G. Don Pedro. — The limb has a large and beautiful rose border, 
which is well defined ; at the inside of it is a very distinct ring of 
bright carmine, and, next to it, a second ring of a deeper colour. The 
inside of the tube portion of the flower is white. Very fine flower. 

G. Dr. Reichenbach. — An extra large and handsome flower, a rich 
and beautiful blue, with a large primrose-yellow throat. 

G. erecta-lineata (in the form of Fyjidna ). — The face of the flower 
flat, and very regular at the edges. The outside of the blossom white, 
streaked with rose ; and inside a white, with a regular line of fine rose. 
A very handsome variety. 

G. erecta-marmorea. — A large neat flower, white, with the face 
quite even, and beautifully striped w^ith rose, the outside ground is 
white. Very handsome. 

G. Hegla. — An enormous flower, blue, with a black and white 
throat, very fine. 

G. L*.^tna. — A bright cherry colour outside, and the inside white ; 
very handsome. 

G. Madame Legrelle d’Hanis. — ^The flower is very round in front, 
rose on a white ground, with six blotches of carmine at the entrance of 
the throat. Very neat and handsome. 

G. Novelty. — Flower white, with a broad rim of rich blue at the 
mouth. 

G. M. Borsig. — Flower an immense size, rose, with the throat 
shaded with amaranth. Very fine. 

G. Princess Maria. — A very large white flower, with all the inside 
a fine blue. Very pretty. 

Bignonia mabmobata. — A beautiful greenhouse climber; the fine 
green leaves are handsomely marbled with white. It blooms freely 
too, trained to a wire frame, or against a trellis, pillar, &c. 

Camellea salicifolia, willow leaved, — The leaves are long and 
narrow, and the young ones are deeply tinged with red. It is very 
handsome, even if without a flower. 

Canna lilufloba alba, liiyAike flowered, — The flowers are large, 
pure white^ and partake of the form of the common white lily of our 
gardens. It is a fine plant, flourishing in the greenhouse. 
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Azalea Rinzii. An hybrid raised between an Indian Azdl^a and 
the old hardy yellow-flowered Azalea pontica. Its flowers are of a 
brick-red colour. 

PoTENTiLLA AURANTiACA suPERBA. — The flowcrs are large, of a rich 
orange colour. It is very handsome. 


CULTURE OF TRITOMA UVARIA. 

BY ME. C. WINCHESTER, OF OSBORNE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The love of flowers is a sentiment common alike to the great and to 
the little ; to the old and to the young ; to the learned and the igno- 
rant ; the illustrious and the obscure. While the simplest child Hoay 
take delight in them, they may also prove a recreation to the mort 
profound philosopher. There is not a plant but, upon minute investi- 
gation, will reveal some peculiar beauty or some exquisite adaptations 
to reward the attention bestowed. “Behold the Lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto 
you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.^' 
How surely would Solomon have agreed with this beautiful speech ; for 
that his “ wise heart loved the flow^ers — the Lily especially — is 
evident from numerous passages in his Songs. The object of his love, 
in claiming a supreme dignity of beauty, exclaims, “ I am the Rose of 
Sharon, and the Lily of the Valley. 

The plant which is the subject of this communication — viz., Tritoma 
Uvaria^ belongs to the natural order Liliace^e, and ranks amongst 
the most gay and interesting of our flower-garden ornaments. It is an 
evergreen herbaceous plant ; and though introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope so far back as the year 1707, is yet comparatively little 
cultivated in our owm country. In the course of my peregrinations, I 
have rarely ever met with it ; and where, in one or two instances, I 
had the good fortune to see it, I found it in anything but a flourishing 
or perfect condition. When so found, however, it forms an object of 
surpassing beauty. About four years ago, I received a small plant of 
it from the Royal Gardens at Kew^, w'hich, after growing some time in 
a pot, was turned out, in the spring of 1851, into an open border hav- 
ing a north-east aspect, but sheltered from the south-west winds, which 
are very prevalent and destructive here, by a terrace wall. Here it 
appeared to be at home, for it grew vigorously ; and, in the autumn of 
the following year, it rewarded me with a few heads of bloom, giving 
an earnest of what was in store for me when the plant itself should be 
more fully developed. This year, my brightest hopes, with respect to this 
plant, have been realised. At the present time, it is the most conspicuous 
object among the many plants by which it is surrounded. Its flower* 
stalks, which number twenty-four, are thrown well above its flag-like and 
graceful foliage, some of them rising to the height of five feet^ and svA- 
ciently strong to bear, unsupported, the magnificent display of blossoms 



ftGMAitES ON THE HEALTHINESS OP THE ROOTS OF 
PLANTS BEING ESSENTIAL TO THEIR SUCCESSFUL 
GROWTH. 

BT A PRACTICAL OABBENER. 

As ike roots of plants are the chief medium throufrh which they receive 
nourishment^ some account of their structure, and of the curious and 
simple mode by which they effect their object, will, I hojK), prove of 
some utility to the readers hereof. 

The root may 1^ defined to be that ]K)rtiori of a plant which grows 
in an opposite direction to the stem ; and differing from the latter in its 
remarkable downward tendency, and from its disposition to shun the 
Hght of day. So powerful, indeed, is this tendency to descend, “ that 
no known force is sufficient to overcome it.'' The chief object of the 
root appears to be that of fixing the plant firmly in the earth, and of 
taking up a supply of moisture from the humid medium by which it is 
surrounded. It usually consists of several ramifications, from the sides 
and extremities of which, without any apparent order or regularity, 
proceed an indefinite number of delicate fibrils >vith spongy points. 
Now these fibrils are the only true roots, and to their soft extremities 
(spongelets^ is consigned the whole office of absorbing fluid ; the more 
woody portions of the root merely serving as canals, to convey the fluid 
thus obtained to the upjier parts of the plant. The roots generally 
pierce the soil in a downward or horizontal direction, according to the 
individual habit, but more especially in that course which ofters the 
least resistance, and 3delds the greatest quantity of soluble food. Henei* 
the propriety of rioilc.hinff is by some gardeiM'us called into question, 
liecansc the ri^^bness of the iiiulcliiiig material, and the warmth produced 
by its fermentation, has a tendency to attract to tlie surface the young 
fibrils. And then, upon the removal of the manure employed in the 
operation, their extremely succulent and tender tips become exposed to 
the influence of draught, &c., than which nothing can be more injurious, 
as it quickly destroys their absorbing power, and thus deprives the 
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pla^ of its chirf sotirce of nourishment* It htt^: hee# 
fibrils are the onlr true roots, and thiskt the feeding 
consigned to the lax tissue of their extreme points. That thS is i^NEfir 
the case, there can be no reasonable cause to doubt, or why shoidd 4^ 
success of planting depend so materially upon their preservation f it 
being a well-known fact, that subjects of any size, such as firuit tre^ 
are invariably less prolific the first season after transplantation, than m 
the previous and ensuing years. Why these little spongelets should 
possess the power of absorbing moisture with great force, and of trans- 
mitting it to every part of the plant, is a curious question, and has 
given rise to many ingenious conjectures. But it has at length been 
satisfactorily answered by that clever French author, M. Dutrocet. If 
a small glass tube, having its end covered with a piece of bladder, bo 
partially filled with gum-water, and then plunged into simple water, 
sufficient to wet the outside of the bladder, the latter will be permeated 
by the water, and the volume within the tube will continue to increase^ 
so long as the density of the fluids on each side of the intervening 
membrane remains unequal. “ But there is also a contrary current to 
less amount, — the interior fluid passing out to mix with the surrounding 
water.” The first and more powerful of these currents is called 
cndosmose (flow inwards), and the second and less powerful, exosmose 
(flow outwards). The cause of their motion was by Dutrocet referred 
to galvanism ; but it is now more generally believed to arise from “ ther 
attraction exerted between the i)article3 of the different fluids employed, 
as they meet in the porous membrane.” — (Dr. Reid.) 

“Now the conditions requisite for this action are two fluids of dif- 
ferent densities, separated by a septem or partition of a porous character* 
This we find in the roots. The fluid in their interior is rendered denser 
than the water around by an admixture of the descending sap ; and the 
spongeole (or spongelct) supplies the place of a partition. Thus then, 
as long as this difference of density is maintained, the absorption of 
fluid may continue. But if the rise of the sap is due to the action of 
endosmose, th^re ought also to be an exosmose. This is found to take 
place ; for if a plant is grow'u with its roots in water, the fluid surround- 
ing them is soon found to contain some of the peculiar substMices they 
form, and which arc contained in the descending sap : thus a pea or 
bean would disengage a gummy matter ; a poppy would communicate 
to the water an opiate impregnation, and a spurge would give it an 
acrid taste. 

“ Thus we see how beautifully and how simply this action, extras 
ordinary as it seems, is accounted for, when its whole history is known^ 
on principles which operate in other departments of nature.” — (Dr. 
Carpenter.) 

From this it must appear obvious to every one that, to keep plants 
in a healthy state, the conditions of endosmose and exosmose must b^ 
carefully maintained. Thus in the case of bulbs maturing and at res% 
and of plants cut down in the autumn, such as Pelar^niums and * 
Fuchsias, the actions of the leaves being destroyed, the fluid, rising by 
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the force of endosmosei must gradually subside, and the plants languish 
into a state of semi-vitality, till such time as genial warmth shall 
expand the fluid within their latent buds, and cause them to open and 
put forth new leaves. This is the reason why the application of water 
to plants thus circumstanced should be carefully avoided, excepting, 
indeed, a lew special subjects, whose succulency is not sufiicient to keep 
them ^m being shrivelled up. 


THE BEAUTY OF DOUBLE SWEET WILLIAMS. 

BY A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

For the last five years, I have been collecting and growing all the 
varieties of double-flowered Sweet Williams I could obtain. I now have 
upwards of fifty very dissimilar and beautiful varieties, varying in 
gradation from a white ground spotted with red, crimson, and purple, 
through the various shades of pink, rose, lilac, purple, scarlet, and 
Crimson. I need not attempt to eulogize the flowers of this beautiful 
and lovely tribe ; all admire Sweet Williams, and especially the double 
kinds. By proper attention in culture, I have my flowers not only very 
double, but three-quarters of an inch across ; and these produced in fine 
corymbous heads, give a fine effect, especially so when the fine colours 
are so distinctively arranged as to have the best contrast. They are 
beautiful, whether grown in masses or singly, and well merit a situation 
in every flower-garden. 

Two years ago I had about twenty varieties ; and, procuring from 
Germany a packet of seed, saved from the best varieties grown by a 
celebrate florist, who had paid much attention to these flowers, I have 
been so successfrd as to increase ray stock of real double-flowered to fifty- 
seven very distinct kinds. 

I grow mine in a good, moderately rich, loamy soil, upon a dry 
subsoil I increase them by taking off slips in July ; these soon strike 
root in pots placed under a hand-glass, or in a frame, inserting them in 
a moist, yellow sand : they would most likely root as well in sandy 
loam or sandy peat. I pot them singly towards the end of September, 
and keep them in a dry cool frame during winter, turning them out 
entire at the end of March. 

I can strongly recommend these lovely flowers to the notice of all 
persons who desire to have beautiful dwarf flowers for ornamenting the 
flower-garden. Some of my varieties I procured at nursery gardens, 
and others 1 met with in the gardens of various fidends, to which I 
have added eight splendid seedlings of my own raising. 


CULTURE OF POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 

BT AN EXTENSIVE GROWER FOR SOFPLTIKO COVERT GARDEN, BALLS, &C. 

This noble flowering plant is folly deservin^he most earnest attention 
and cartful management, in order that it may be so grown as to pro<* 
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duce its flowers as perfect in our stoves as those grown at Philadelphia, 
where, it is stated, the beautiful scarlet whorls of bract« which termi- 
nate the branches measure as much as twenty inches across, and are 
equal in colour to the finest tints of the richest China Rose. 

It is decidedly a splendid feature among our ornamental winter 
blooming plants, and, from its habit, I am confident it may be cultivated 
with the application of the common treatment given to stove plants. 
It must be kept in rather a close moist atmosphere in the stove, along 
with other tender plants, all of which are now and then syringed over, 
and underneath too, when the weather is fine, in order to prevent the 
attacks of the red spider or other insects, and the accumulation of filth. 
In the day, if fine, a free circulation of air is kept up ; and at night the 
temperature of the house averages from 65 to 70 degrees. The soil 
used, and which seems to suit well, is very sandy loam ; in potting, 
care is taken to ensure a good drainage, and as soon as the roots reach 
the inside surface of the pot, an additional shift is immediately given, 
so that the growth is never checked, and the plant in consequence is 
kept continually progressing. It requires a great supply of water at 
the roots. Plants procured in spring will furnish noble specimens for 
the following autumn and winter’s bloom ; and a plant now cut down 
will supply cuttings which are easily struck in heat, and a stock of 
young plants for later bloom will be obtained. The large heads of rich 
crimson flowers are now in much request in London, and are fine orna- 
ments in the dining and drawing-rooms, &c. Also the smaller sized 
specimens are taken to the assemblies by visitors. To prevent the 
plants becoming naked about Midsummer, stop the leads, and it induces 
the production of side shoots. After blooming, give the plants, if to be 
retained, a few weeks’ rest, then re-pot as done with the newly-struck 
plants. I never keep a plant longer than blooming twice, but I prefer 
the plants oi first year’s bloom. I strike cuttings every spring, 

ON PROPAGATING ROSES FROM CUTTINGS OF 
THE ROOTS. 

BT AN ARDENT ROSE CULTIVATOR, OF CHESHUNT, HERTS. 

Having been advised to try the experiment of raising rose trees by 
taking cuttings of the roots, I did so, and found it to succeed admirably. 
The mode I adopted was as follows : — The first week in March I took 
some of the long, thick and fleshy-looking roots of my English and 
French roses, and cut them into pieces about three inches long. I then 
smoothened the surface of a border in front of a peach wall ; upon this 
I laid the roots flat, at about six inches apart ; when the roots were 
placed, I covered them with fine sifted soil, half an inch deep, gently 
bating it to the cuttings ; I then laid four inches more of loamy sou 
well enriched with rotten cow-dung, a year old, giving the whole a 
good watering, and, when dry, smoothen^ the suiface oy^ 'vntih.ihe 
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back of the spade. By the middle of May every cutting had sent one, 
and some two strong shoots ; and, on examination, I found the soil 1 
had covered the cuttings with to be filled with a mass of fine roots. At 
this time, September 5th, the shoots are eighteen inches high. 

I have anxiously watered the bed ; being in a sunny situation I 
found it got dry, more especially so, having the bed raised upon the 
old surface of the border. It would have been better to have sunk it so 
as finally to have it even with the surrounding soil. 

I have practised the above mode of raising Moss Roses, and similar 
border kinds, which have been found difficult to increase from cuttings 
of the wood or young shoots, and have never known it fail. The 
following November is the best time to take up the young plants, and 
remove Siem to beds for flowering, which they will do very freely if 
taken up with as many fibrous roots as possible, and cut the main 
shoot back to about eight inches, which will push vigorous new shoots, 
that will furnish both flowers, and form the basis of a hmhy plant for 
future years. WelUrotted cow^dung is the best manure for the Rose, 
being cooler than horse-dung, &c. ; a liberal portion of it must be mixed 
in the soil at planting, also laid over the roots of the plants early in 
March, and either just pointed in or covered over with a little fresh 
loam, it greatly improves the vigoui* of the plants and increases their 
bloom. 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OP THE SWEET-SCENTED 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 

BY A LONDON AMATETJK TLOIIIST. 

I DO not remember ever to have met with (but perhaps you may attri- 
bute this to a very limited research) any specific directions for the 
treatment of that beautiful plant, the Cyclamen Persicum. 

Being an ardent admirer of this jdant, not only on account of its 
general elegance of growth, but from its producing its flowers at a very 
early season, which thrive and retain their luxurience even in the 
atmosphere of a room, I have turned my attention to its particular 
management for a few years past, and have been far more successful 
than I have seen elsewWe, in or around London. 

The plan of treatment^ pursued, I have much pleasure in now 
communicating. 

The Cyclamen Persicum begins to show its flowers early in the year, 
and may be said to bo in beauty throughout the months of February, 
Mmrch and April, or the two latter, and Ma 3 ^ As soon as the flowers 
fade and droop, the pots^ containing the plants are placed on their sides 
(as a precaution against* their being watered), in a comer of the green- 
house. 1b August, the roots are taken out of the pots, and the earth 
adbmng to tbe^ being first carefully shaken off, they are planted in an 
open but skeltered border of the garden, where they are allowed to 
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remain until the cold forebodes frost; they are then taken up, the 
fibres being carefully preserved, and are put into pots proportioned to 
the size of each root; the crown of the plant is well covered with 
earth, and the compost used consists of two parts leaf-mould, one ditto 
sandy-peat, one ditto ashes of burnt vegetables, and a small portion of 
thoroughly-rotted dung. The plants thus potted are then arranged in 
a cold frame and plunged to the rim in coal ashes. In mild weather, 
the glass is taken off ; but by nigUt, protection from frost, and by day 
from cold and rough winds, is indispensable. On the flowers appearing, 
the plants are removed to the greenhouse, and are placed as near the 
windows as possible, to have the advantage both of sun and air ; they 
are abundantly watered with soft water, of the same temperature as the 
atmosphere they are*growing in, and the leaves also are occasionally well 
sprinkled ; but this operation is gone through in the morning, and the 
windows of the house are immediately opened, otherwise the leaves 
would damp oft’, and the root decay. The pots are well drained with 
smallish pieces of brick. 

In recommending this treatment with the Cyclamen Persicum, I can 
speak with confidence, having, among other good specimens, one plant 
last spring that produced eighty-seven flowers. 

Dividing the roots to increase the stock of plants is bad ; the roots 
are a long time recovering the w'ound thus given, and do not afterwards 
flower so strong. Young plants are obtained very easily from seed, or 
can be purchased at a trifling price. , 


HOW TO DESTROY THE GREEN FLY ON BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

nr MR. *W. CUBITT. 

I NOTICED your excellent remarks on this subject in last month's 
Floricultural Cahinet^ and observing the following particulars on the 
same in a subsequent Gai'deners^ Chronicle^ I forward them for your 
November Number : — During a visit to a friend in Devonshire, abput 
a month ago, I was much struck ^vith the appearance of his parterres, 
then gay with various bedded plants in tho best possible condition ; all 
1 had theretofore seen and since inspected were in a very different 
state, the complaint of green fly being general this season, even in 
grounds where pains and expense are not spared. On inquiring how 
this was effected, my friend informed me that he was visited like his 
neighbours with aphides, but that, so far as regarded low'-growing plants, 
the remedy was speedy, certain, and simple; his plan being as follows: 
— He has four slight wooden boxes without bottoms, about twwity inches 
deep, made to fit just within the edging of the divisions of his parterre^ 
all the divisions being precisely of the same size and patterns, so as to 
admit of a box fitting either one. He places a box upon each, presses 
down the edge, and through a hole in the end introduoes the of 
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his (umigator, and having filled one box with smoke, pings np th^ hole 
and proems to another. He uses dried stuff (V) with mixture of 
tohaocM), and fills four boxes with each char^ of his fumigator. The 
smoke being injected cool, he is able to remove the box after four or 
five hours, taking care to admit the air gradually ; and he contrives to 
smoke three times, or twelve divisions in the twenty -four hours, without 
causing the bloom to drop, as it would do — and does, in fact — when he 
uses tobacco paper, or ignites within. I saw one operation perfonned on 
the four boxes in about as many minutes, and nothing could be more 
effective. Now, it has occurred to me since witnessing this that we 
have the solution of a problem w'hich has puzzled me and others, and 
that I shall be doing my fellow florists a service by making it known. 
Hitherto it has been easy enough to fumigate houses and frames, 
either with the fumigator or by burning tobacco paper and other com- 
bustibles in them ; and even standard roses I have seen fumigated by 
covering them with an oil-skin bag distended on a parasol ; and, more- 
over, shrubs and plants of tall growth are often dusted "with snuff, or 
covered with tobacco- water or other solution — all, however, tedious and 
uncertain operations ; but to clean plants, such as Verbenas, &c., 
pegged to the ground, has hitherto been considered an impossibility. 
Ajid why should not this plan be applied to borders of any length ? It 
would only be necessary to mark them out in equal divisions, keeping 
about three inches of space implanted between each division, and so 
covering them with boxes made to fit these divisions. Again, market 
gardeners might avail themselves of the process to fumigate strawber- 
ries ; and by providing a lot of old casks, with one end knocked out, 
and past use for other purposes, to be procured very cheap at cooper- 
ages, and pitched over ; or they could cover their shrub limit, such as 
gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, and bring it to market in such 
a clean state as would give it a preference, while they insured the 
crop, now often injured and sometimes totally destroyed by aphis and 
other vermin. I would suggest that, when the divisions of flower par- 
terres are cut in fanciful shapes the covers might be made of tin, fitted 
to the parterre, aud riveted upon an iron frame round the bottom ; these 
being painted occasionally would last for many years.— if. C. 


CULTURE OF THj: SHOW CLASS PELARGONIUMS. 

BT A LONDON EXHIBITOR. 

I HERE forward a few remarks on tbe culture of Pelargoniums, which, 
if followed out, cannot fail of the most complete success. The plan is 
this. The latter part of May is the best time to strike the cuttings. 
One great reason that there are so many disappointments in obtaining a 
fine bloom is owing to the cuttings being struck late in the season, so 
that there is no time for hardening the plants before winter arrives. 
The consequence is, the plants are weak and sickly till late in the 
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following season, and the blooms are few and small. Suppose the 
cuttings to have been struck at the time I recommend — about the latter 
part of June — they will require potting off ; after this they may be kept 
in a cool frame for about a fortnight, and then gradually exposed to 
the full air ; they should then be placed on a dry bottom, so that the 
roots may be prevented from running down into the ground. They 
should be placed, too, so that they may be scr^oied from the violent 
heat of the sun for about three or four hours in the middle of the day. 
They may remain in this situation till the beginning of September, 
when they must be repotted. This must be carefully attended to. 
Then place them in a cool frame ; they must have the fell air all day, 
and place triggers under the sashes at night. The sashes o*serhe^ 
will prevent slight frosts from injuring them. At this potting most of 
them will have made very strong shoots; they, therefore, must be 
shortened to about three eyes ; this will indttCe them to throw out 
several very strong shoots, about two inches long, by the latter part of 
October. They may remain in this situation, with proper protection, 
till the beginning of March, giving but very little water, l^en they 
begin to grow, examine them to see if any of them want potting ; the 
strong growing kinds should not bO in less than six or seven inch 
diameter pots. If it be desired to bloom them early, give them a 
slight lining ; but if a little patience be exercised, and not give them 
much artificial heat, they will amply repay, by a more vigorous and 
splendid bloom. 

If these few remarks on one of our most admired class of plants are 
carefully attended to in practice, the most desired success will follow. 
Old plants will not do, neither will younger. 


BOTANICAL SUPERSTITIONS AND DELUSIONS. 

BY J, B. DONOVAN, ESQ. 

There is, perhaps, no branch of natural history that has been more 
fruitful in superstitious fears and observances, or that has longer been 
an object of attention to the inquiring eye of philosophy, than botany ; 
and in times of ignorance this science harvested a full crop of absurdi- 
ties. Much good as well as much evil has been attributed, in all ages, 
and by all nations, to the supernatural agency supposed to reside in 
certain roots and plants. As the Arabiansf living in the desert, from 
the uninterrupted view of the heavens, became great proficients in 
astronomy, and, by the eternal and unvarying celestial compass tra- 
versed the pathless sands, so, in like manner, shepherds, the earliest 
inhabitants of most countries, employed the leisure of a pastoral life in 
studying the natures and properties of plants, and doubtless often amused 
themselves in filling up the outline of their botanical systems with the 
help of imagination. 

Thus the doctrine of signatures was invented without any sufficieirt 
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reason, but that it pleased them to imagine that a fancied resemblance 
in the shape of the root, leaf or fruit of any plant to any particular part 
of the human body, must indicate its possessing some, beneficial or 
hurtful power over such corresponding part. For example, a decoction 
of maidenhair was thought good to wash the head, and to make the hair 
grow ; a similar preparation of quinces, which are a downy, hairy fruit, 
was also accounted good for reproducing hair that had fallen off. Macas- 
sar oil and bears’ grease now usurp their place among modem beaux, 
with, perhaps, as much claim to efficacy. 

Balm and wood-sorrel, representing the heart in figure, were, as a 
natural consequence, cardiacal ; but the walnut was a most perfect type, 
bearing the signature of the whole head, the outward green cortex 
answering to the pericranium, the harder shell within representing the 
skull, and the kernel in its figure like to the lobes of the brain, and, 
therefore, clearly good for mental diseases. “ Thus,” says Mr. Heydon, 
in his Rosicrucian Physics^ “did Divine Providence, by natural 
hieroglyphics, read lectures to the nide wit of vulgar man, and the dis- 
ciples of theseraphically illuminated fraternity of Rosicrucian Christians, 
being sufficiently illuminated from these, found out the rest.” 

The shamrock, or trefoil, which was used by the Druids to cure 
diseases, and is the national badge of the Irish, acquired the latter dis- 
tinction by its having been made an emblem of the Trinity by St. 
Patrick. When the Pagan Irish were unable to understand the doctrine 
of three Gods in one, he plucked a trefoil, and asked them, “Is it not 
as possible for the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to giw upon one stalk 
as it is for these leaves to do so The argument was deemed con- 
clusive by his hearers. 

Each plant or root required a different method ; if not religiously 
adhered to, both in hour and season, its virtue would be sure to fail at 
the greatest need. 

The Druids held the oak in extreme veneration, and most particularly 
the misletoe, which was to be cut with a golden knife, to be gathered 
when the moon was six days old, the priest clothed in white ; the por- 
tion cut off was to be received on a white napkin, and, lastly, two 
white bulls were to be sacrificed • and thus solemnly consecrated, the 
mistletoe was an antidote to poison, and prevented sterility. 

Fem-seed was thought to have the power of confen-ing invisibility ; 
in allusion to which power one asks in an old play, “Had you 
Gyges’ring, or the. herb that gives invisibility?” and in Ben Jonson’s 
“ New Inn”:— 

-I had 

No medicine, sir, to get invisible; 

No fem-seed in my pocket.” 

The ancients, who often paid more attention to preconceived opinions 
than to the evidence of their senses, believed that the feni bore no seed. 
Our ancestors gained one step, and believed it bore seed, which was in- 
visible; hence, from an extraordinary mode of reasoning, founded on 
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the aforesaid doctrine of signatures, it was thought that they who pos- 
sessed the secret of wearing this seed about them would become in- 
visible. Fern-seed was said to possess great magical powers, but it 
must be gathered on Midsummer^s Eve. One who went to gather it 
reported that the spirits whisked by his ears, and sometimes struck his 
hat and different parts of his body ; and at length, thinking he had got 
a sufficient quantity of it, he secured it in papers and a box, but when 
he came home he found all empty. 

At the period when the belief in witchcraft was a matter of faith, 
there was scarcely any plant but had some share in its mvsteries, espe- 
cially where its habitat at all corresponded with the baneful effects 
attributed to it. Thus the circoea, or enchanter's nightshade, which 
was celebrated for the purpose of raising the devil, grew among the 
mouldering bones and decayed coffins in ruinous vaults. 

But beyond all in power was the mandrake. This root was fabled to 
grow under a gallows, or place of execution, and arose from the fatty 
matter dropping from the body of the dead, which gave it the shape of 
a man : a fable somewhat similar to that of the serpent's teeth sowed 
by Cadmus. It is affirmed, by old authors, that mandrakes do make a 
noise, or give a great shriek, upon being palled out of the earth. 

Where the sad mandrake grows, 

Whose groans are deathful.’* 

Thus there was great hazard of life to them that pulled up this root. 
Pliny says, “ When they intended to take up the root of this plant, 
they took the wind thereof, and with a sword describing three circles 
about it, they digged it up, looking towards the west." Another more 
cautious authority directs, that he who would take it up, in common 
prudence should tie a dog to it to accomplish his purpose, as if he did 
it himself he would shortly die. What prompted these strange con- 
ceptions might be the tradition that this root was of great use to Circe, 
who, by the magic of simples, wrought so many wonders. 

The mention made of mandrakes in the thirtieth chapter of Genesis 
has proved the source of much discussion ; though it is quite evident 
that some other species of plant was spoken of, as being a thing much 
prized. St. Augustin, who has commented on this passage, says, “ It 
was a great curiosity to behold, as it was very beautiful to the eye 
but wondered why Rachel should set so high a value upon it, unless 
for its scarceness. 

Pliny says, that Pythagoras composed a book on the magical vir- 
tues of plants, and first called the mandrake, anthropomorphous, or 
man-shaped ; this gave rise to the common practice of imposing on the 
ignorant by cutting the roots of briony into such a form. “ There are 
many," says Mr. Martyn, “in several parts of Europe, who carry 
about and sell roots to ignorant people, which handsomely make out 
the shape of a man or woman ; but these are not the production of 
nature, but contrivances of art, as divers have noted, and Matthiolus 
plainly detected and exposed. He learned this way of trickery fipom a 
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vagabond cheater under his care ; his words are, That is vain and 
fiAulous, which ignorant people and simple women believe ; for the 
roots which are carried about by impostors, to deceive unfruitful 
women, are made of the roots of briony and other plants ; for in these, 
yet fresh and virent, they carve out the figures of men and women, 
first sticking therein the grains of barley or millett, where they intend 
the hair should grow ; then bury them in sand until the grains shoot 
forth their roots, which at the longest will happen in twenty days ; 
afterwards they clip and trim those tender strings in the fashion of 
beard and other hairy teguments/^ Though much out of repute, even 
in Martyn*s time, he says, “ I have had them ver}^ gravely offered me 
for B&\e” 

Another virtue of this root was the power of procuring sle/Cp. 
Cleopatra thus asks for it, — 

“ Give me to drink mandragora. 

Chabmian— Why, madam? 

Cleopatra — That I may sleep out this great gap of time my Antony is away.” 

And lago, having basely deceived Othello, with a malignant joy, 
adds, — 

“ Not poppy nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 

The plant which, in its natural form, more faithfully represents an 
animal, is the Scythian or Tartarian Lamb, or Barometz, in the lan- 
guage of the country ; and, as it grows, it might, at a short distance, be 
taken for an animd rather than a vegetable production. It is one of 
the genus Polypodium ; root decumbent, thick clothed, with a very soft 
close wool, of a deep yellow colour, stripes from one foot and a half in 
length appearing above the ground. It is well known to be a root 
which, from the variety of its shape, is easily made to take the form of 
a lamb, which the Tartars call Barometz. In China, it is known by 
the name of Eufous Dog. Towards one end of the root, it frequently 
becomes narrower and thicker, so as to give the resemblance of head 
and neck, and has sometimes tw^o pendulous hanging excrescences, re- 
sembling ears ; at the other end is a short root, resembling a tail. 

Mr. Bell, in his Journey to Ispahan,’’ thus describes a specimen 
he saw : — “ It seemed to be made by art to imitate a lamb. It is said 
to eat up and devour all the grass and weeds within its reach. Though 
it may be thought that an opinion so very absurd could never find 
credit with people of the meanest understanding, yet I have conversed 
with some who were much inclined to believe it ; so very prevalent is 
the prodigious and absurd with some part of mankind. Among the 
more sensible and experienced Tartars, I found they laughed at it as a 
ridiculous fable.” Louveiro affirms that the fresh root, when cut, yields 
a tenacious gum, like the blood of animals, and is used as a styptic to 
Stop the blee^g of woundsr 
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Dr. Dai'win, in his Loves of the Plants/^ with poetic licence, 
adopting the fable, says : — 

‘‘E'en round the pole the flames of love aspire, 

And icy bosoms feel the lacred Are; 

Cradled in snow, and fanned by arctic air, 

Shines gentle Baromes, thy golden hair; 

Rooted in earth, each cloven hoof descends, 

And round and round her flexile neck she bends; 

Crops the CTey coral moss, and hoary thyme. 

Or laps with rosy tongue the melting rime; 

Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam. 

Or seems to bleat a Vegetable Lamb.” 

(To he continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Remarks on the Pansy. — Planting in Spring. — For this choose 
a dry day towards the end of March, mark oflf the intended rows at one 
foot apart, and when planting, leave a space of at least ten inches be- 
tween each plant. After planting, it would be advisable to turn a gar- 
den-pot over each plant for the first day or two, to shade it from the 
sun, wind, or frost. If there has been frost during the night, be very 
careful not to uncover them if the sun be at all likely to shine. Pansies 
love a moist still atmosphere, and are very impatient of wind ; all sud- 
den changes are also very prejudicial. Several of your readers will 
have remarked that if a hot sun succeed rainy weather, many of the 
plants begin to droop, and would soon die off if not shaded. The same 
effect is also produced when a bed previously shaded is suddenly ex- 
posed to the heat of the midday sun. If you find any plant thus affected, 
place a hand-glass over it, and form it into cuttings. But after all due 
care and attention have been bestowed, it will frequently be found that 
some of the plants fog off. This has been attributed to the wire- worm ; 
but I have never found that pest at or in the roots of any Pansy I 
have taken up, which 1 invariably do when any of the plants fall pros- 
trate. Strength or freshness of the manure, and its being too retentive 
of moisture, have been assigned as other causes. That this disease has 
been accelerated by them I have no doubt ; but it cannot be the only 
reason, as they very frequently fog off in poor sandy soils. Perhaps 
some of your readers can suggest the true cause. Any person who 
may wish to send flowers for exhibition will be quite unable to com- 
pete successfully, unless he covers his beds at least a week previously 
to each show, to protect the plants from being battered by the wind or 
rain, or faded by the sun. In hot weather it will prevent excessive 
evaporation, and in cold keep the temperature more uniform. The 
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^nome fbr the cover ehould be at least three or four feet above the bed in 
the centre, and supported at the four comers on posts, at about eight inches 
from the surface, to allow the free circulation of air ; it may be made 
similar to a Tulip frame. One of the greatest enemies the Pansy 
grower has to contend with is the stug ; during one night it will make 
as great ravages among the blossoms as will require a week to replace. 
The best method to rid yourself of these intruders is to water the bed 
with clear lime water during the evening, after a shower of rain (when 
they come out in great abundance) ; but any person wishing to show 
must carefully search for them both morning and evening. They 
generally secret themselves under the leaves or close to the roots of the 
plants. In order to guard as much as possible against the depredations 
of slugs, &c., let your beds be edged with slate or stone, which affords 
no harbour for them, and always looks neat. Never water your beds, 
even in the driest season ; but in its stead, if continued hot weather is 
expected, I would advise that fresh cow manure be placed round the 
base of each plant, which, by preventing too rapid evaporation, will be 
amply sufficient to preserve a due amount of moisture. — An Exhibitor 
in London* 

Culture of Cinerarus. — Compost, two parts of turfy-loam which 
has been obtained a few months from the pasture, and laid in a heap ; 
this to be broken up by the spade or hand to a rough condition, to 
which add the other part in equal poi*tions of leaf-mould and well- 
decomposed cow-dung, got from the field, and the whole have a liberal 
sprinkling of the usual silvery- white sand. A liberal drainage must 
also be given j water freely in the period of rapid growth, giving 
manure- water once a week, and repeat as often as the state of the roots 
indicate its necessity. Fumigate with tobacco-smoke often, placing 
the plants in a box, and thus save from the ravages of green-fiy. Sow 
the seed as soon as ripe in a shady border,, or in pots placed in the 
shade ; prick off the plants into pots or pans, and put them in a cool 
frame, which must be closed for a few days and be shaded ; as soon as 
begun rooting give air, and shortly take off the lights. When plants 
are strong enough, pot them singly. If large spreading plants are 
desired, stop the le^ng stem at from four to six inches high, and it 
will cause the production of side shoots. Keep the plants cool in 
winter, just from frosty and be careful not to damp them off. Pot into 
the blooming-pots in January for the general spring bloom, and earlier 
or later for a bloom accordingly. When the plants have done bloom- 
ing, and seed collected, cut off the tops, not too close^ or the crown will 
rot, and the plant die. Turn them entire into a shady border, and 
pot off sudosrs ¥rhen large enough. — A London Exhibitor not yet 

BEATEN. 

Fees liLOoiciKO Greenhouse Plants somewhat hardy. — KiUa- 
loensis would find any of the following answer his purpose : — Abutilon 
venosum striatum ; Acacia graudis ; Acacia lineata ; Acacia pulchella ; 
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macrantha pnrptirea; Begonia Prestoniexxsia ; Begonia 
M^iana ; Boronea pinnata ; Boiiradia flava ; Braebysema latifolia ; 
Cantua dependens; Carnations — ^tree — various; Coronilla glauea; 
Corrosa speciosa grandiflora ; Corroea Brilliant ; Corrcsa picta supefba ; 
Crowea saligna ; Crowea stricta ; Daphne fortunii ; Daphne japonica ; 
Daviesia speciosa ; Diosma uniflora ; Diosma speciosa ; Epacns eam- 
panulata alba ; Epacris hyacinthiflora ; Epacris hyacinthiflora eandi- 
dissima ; Epacris grandiflora superha ; Epacris impressa alba ; Epacris 
impressa coccinea ; Epacris splendida; Erythrina Crista — galli; Eutaxea 
myrtifolia ; Eutaxea floribunda ; Gardoquia Hookerii ; Hovea Celsii ; 
Hydrangea japonica variegata; Kalosanthus (crassula) coccinea 
superha ; Lantana crocea superha ; Lantana purpurea ; Leschensultia 
formosa ; Linum tigrinura ; Mirhelia floribunda; Mitraria coccinea ; 
Neriura grandiflorum j Nerium splendidum ; Nerium luteum plenum ; 
Oxalis elegans ; Passiflora coerulea grandiflora ; Passiflora Belloitti ; 
Pimelia Hendersonii; Pimelia decussate; Polygala grandiflora; Pri- 
mula sinensispleno — alba; Primula sinensispleno — ^rubra; Balvia gesneri- 
flora ; Sollya heterophylla ; Swainsonia galegifolia rosea ; Swainsonia 
gale^olia — alba ; Swainsonia Osbornii ; Tasconia manicata ; Tasconia 
mollissima ; Tecoma jasminoides ; Tropoeolum tricolor grandiflorum ; 
Tropoeolum Triomphc de Gand; Tropceolum Lobbianum; Veronica 
Andersonii ; Zichya inophylla floribunda ; Erica Cavendisbii ; Erica 
ventricosa coccinea; Erica cerinthoides superha; Erica Liuuceoides 
superha ; Erica tricolor elegans ; Erica grandinosa autumnalis ; Azalea 
indica, various ; Camellias, ditto ; Geranium (scarlet class), ditto ; 
Pelargoniums, ditto; Fuchias, ditto. Ferns, in great variety. Any 
of the Gloxinias, except maculata, will succeed. 

Citrons and Oranges. — A long chapter is devoted by Professoi^ 
Targioni to the Agrumi, that is, to the Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, and 
others belonging to the genus Citrus of the family of Aurantiacese. 
They have long been objects of great interest to the Italians, and the 
subject of many valuable works, being extensively cultivated for profit 
wherever the climate will admit of it, and for ornament or curiosity in 
public or private gardens in the more northern parts of the Peninsula, 
where they still require protection in winter. They are all of Eastern 
origin, and mostly introduced into Europe in comparatively modem 
days, but of very ancient and general cultivation in Asia. The varieties 
known are very numerous and difficult to reduce accurately to their 
species, on the limits of which botanists are much divided in opinion. 
Those who have bestowed the most pains in the investigation of Indian 
botany, and in whose judgment we should place -the most confideneCj 
have come to the conclusion that the Citron, the Orange, the Lemon, 
the Lime, and their numerous varieties now in circulation, are all 
derived from one botanical species, Citrus medtea, indtgenons to, and 
still found wild in, the mountains of East India. Others, it is true, 
us that the Citron, the OrangcT, and the Lime are to be found as distinct 
types in different Talleys, even in the wild states ; but ^ese ohmv%tkm 
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do not appear to have been made with that accuracy and critical caution 
which would be necessary in the case of trees so long and so generally 
cultivated. With regard to the Shaddock (Citrus decumana), it is 
almost universally admitted as a distinct species, although at present 
only known in the state of cultivation. It must be admitted also that 
it appears to present more constant characters than most of the others 
in the pubescence of its young shoots and in the size of its flowers, 
besides the differences in the fruit ; but Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who 
is of great authority on such matters, and some others, are inclined to 
believe that this also may have originated in the Citrus medica. This 
point requires much further investigation, and a better knowledge of 
the floras of South-eastern Asia, before we can come to any plausible 
conclusion. Professor Targioni gives copious details of the introduction 
into Tuscany and other parts of Italy, of many of the varieties there 
cultivated, for which we must refer to the work itself. It may suffice, 
for our present purpose, to extract a few notes on some of the more 
important races or species according as they may be considered. Among 
them all the earliest known was the Citron. It is not, however, that 
firuit nor any other Citrus, according to Professor Targioni, that we read 
of in the Bible, under the name of Hadar, as is asserted by some, nor 
yet is it anywhere alluded to by Homer, The first mention we have 
of it is in a comedy of Antiphanes, quoted by Atheanreus, in which it 
is said that the seeds of the Citron had then recently been sent by the 
King of Persia as a present to the Greeks, Theophrastus is the first 
who describes it ; he tells us that the fruit was not eaten, but solely 
prized for its odour and as a means of keeping the moths off woollen 
clothing. Among the Romans we find an allusion to the Citron in 
Virgil’s Georgies, but it does not appear to have been then yet introduced 
into Italy, for Colummella, long affter Virgil’s death, made no mention 
of it, and Pliny, in his paraphrase, as it were, of the passage of Theo- 
phrastus, adds that it had b^n endeavoured to transport plants of the 
Citron, which he calls Malus Medica, or Malus Assyria, into Italy, but 
without effect, as it would only grow in Media and Persia. Palladius, 
however, in the fifth century, gives many details of the modes of propa- 
gating and cultivating this tree, which, he says, he had carried on with 
success on his Sardinian and Neapolitan possessions. It was, therefore, 
in all probability, in the course of the third or fourth centuries that the 
Citron was intr^uced and established in Italy. The mass of evidence 
collected by Professor Targioni seems to show that Oranges were first 
brought from India into Arabia in the ninth century, that they were 
unknown in Europe, or at any rate, in Italy, in the eleventh, but were 
shortly afterwards carried westwards by the Moors, They were in 
cultivation at Seville towards the end of the twelfth century, and at 
Palermo in the thirteenth, and probably also in Italy, for it is said that 
St. Dominic planted an Orange for the convent of S. Sabina, in Rome, 
in the year 1200. In the course of the same thirteenth century, the 
Crusaders found Citrons, Oranges and Lemons very abundant in Pales- 
tine; and, in the following fourteenth, both Oranges and Lemons 
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became common in several parts of Italy. It appears, however, that 
the original importation of Lemons from India into Arabia and Syria 
occurred about a century later than that of Oranges. The Shaddock is 
believed to have follow^ a different route in its migration into Europe. 
Most abundantly cultivated in, and possibly indigenous to, the south- 
eastern extremity of the Asiatic continent, it is said to have been carried 
from thence to the West Indies, and from Jamaica and Barbadoes to 
England early in the eighteenth century. It was, however, certainly 
previously known in Italy, for it is described and figured by Ferrari, in 
1646, as having been sent from Genoa to the garden of Carlo Cadenas, 
near Naples. There is no record of its first introduction to Genoa, 
whether from the East or the West. Innumerable varieties of Citrons 
are cultivated at Florence, where they have ever been great favourites 
as objects of curiosity as much as for their flowers and fruits. Among 
them is a very singular one, called Bizzarria, raised by hybridising and 
cross-grafting, in which the same tree produces Oranges, Lemons, and 
Citrons, often on the same branch, and sometimes combined into one 
fruit, a curious case, analogous to that of the well-known hybrid, by 
grafting between the Cytisus laburnum and C. purpureus.— xTowrnai of 
the Horticultural Society. 

Propagation of Fancy Pelargoniums. — About the beginning of 
February is as good a time as any for taking cuttings : select some 
good tops from the very best sorts that are out ; get as many thumb- 
pots as you will require for the purpose ; fill them with rich turfy 
mould, and put one cutting into each pot ; but, previous to filling the 
pots, let them be well drained with broken charcoal or potsherds ; then, 
with a piece of round stick, make a hole an inch deep, fill it with silver- 
sand, and then put in the cutting, giving the pot a slight tap on the 
potting-board to settle the soil ; dip a piece of stick into some water, 
and hold it downwards, in order that three or four drops may fall close 
to the side of the cutting ; this will settle the whole together, and the 
quantity of water will be quite sufficient for three or four days ; after 
that, add a little more in a similar w^ay, or with a fine-rosed watering- 
pot, as may be thought needful. When you have finished this part of 
the work, let all the pots be plunged in a slight bottom-heat, say from 
SS"* to 70® ; give a little air in the daytime, to prevent the cuttings 
Tom damping off. I do not recommend the practice of putting a great 
|uantity of hard- wooded cuttings into one pot ; two out of three will 
iake root, and then you spoil several in getting them apart ; strong 
juttings, stuck singly in pots as directed, and well managed after they 
lave rooted, will make fine specimens by June or July the following 
leason, —(?arc?6ner5^ Chronicle* 



IN THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

A nemones and ranunculus stlll plant for early spring 
bloom. A number of the Turban Ranunculuses in patches arc 
showy. Tuttps ; plant immediately. A bed with raised sides si* inches high 
is usually preferred, and having the surface of the bed a few inches higher in the 
middle than the sides. Let the bulbs be covered four inches deep. Hyaciniis for 
a bed should be planted directly. Auriculas, Polyanthuses, &c. ; allow a free circa- 
lation of air between the sides of the pots, raisa the frame a few inches, and leave an 
opening. Carnations, &c. ; have all air possible, but guard from excess of rain and 
severe iErost. DahUas-, take up on a dry day; allow the stem to remain about half 
a yard long at present; in a fortnight afterwards cut it to six inches or less, if 
tolerably dry. Chri/santhemumsi allow all air possible, to prevent them being 
drawn up weakly. Every other watering at the roots must be with liquid manure. 
Thin the flower-beds, and, if required for exhibition, only retain one flower to a 
shoot. 

Pink and Pansy Beds.— Have small sticks pricked among the shoots or round the 
beds to prevent the plants being twisted off by the wind. Mildew sometimes attacks 
Carnal^, Pinks, and Pansies, and causes the leaves to l)c spotted; dust the foliage 
under and over with sulphur. HoUyhosks— the sooner planted, the better will they bloom. 
Lobelias of the tall class, in beds, should be taken up and placed in shallow pans or 
boxes, closely together; give but little water during winter; they may be kept in any 
cool place free from frost and damp. Verbenas; keep near the glass, give all air 
possible; only preserve from fogs and frost, and examine the underside of the leaves 
to see if green fly be there; if so, fumigate directly. If mildew appears, apply 
sulphur, only give water to the roots to keep the soily«s^ Tnoist. 

Dress Flower-beds.— Give an addition of fresh soil and manure, divide and 
replant perennials, biennials, &c. Let a liberal profusion of spring flowering bulbs 
ana herbaceous perennials, &c., be planted in beds and borders near to the dwelling- 
house, as Crocus, Aconites, Snow-drops, Scillas, Hyacinths, early Tulips, &c. ; and 
Hepaticas, Double Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, Bromptou 
Stocks, &c.; also the little Arabis grandiflora, Draba aizoides. Erica carnea, 
Dielytra spectabilis, Sedum oppositifolia, Turban Ranunculus, and Anemones, &c. 
They produce a cheerful appearance during the spring months, and are handsome 
to be viewed from the rooms. If severe frost occurs, protect beds of bulbs. The 
stock of bedding plants must be looked after, whether in catting, pots, or otherwise; 
allow pdeutj of air on all suitable occasions; don’t over~water, rather luive them 
nearly dij daring the season of rest. 

XN THE GREENHOHSE, Ac. 

Pe/bfoititons.— Repot the show class, give plenty of air, not too mnch water; 
ftunigate if green fly appear. Stop the lead of every shoot of the large plants which 
are wanted to be in bloom in June, towards end of month, and also of the young 
plants struck the past summer, to cause them to push side shoots. Azaleas, for 
early bloom, place in higher heat, and keep those cool which are to bloom late. 
C^eolarias, keep in a cool place just from frost; cuttings strike well now. 
Tropceolum tricolorum, and the other tuberous roots, must now be potted, if to bloom 
next season. T. Lobbiannm, Hockerianum, Ac., encourage; they will bloom 
through winter. Salvia spUndens, fulgens, and gesneriflora encourage— they are 
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fbr antomn and winter bloom. CktnuB Prmrctei, repot, Chrj^MiUhimm$flutip in 
airy cool sitnations. Qxalu elegam and otheri will bloom by due attention. 
Neapolitan and Rmaian Vud^ have in abundance in frames, /jrias, 8tc^ now pot 
and place in a cool situation, or plant out of doors in a warm plaee. Caetm 
iruncaius will now show for bloom. Cinerarias keep in a frame near doss, bat 
preserve from frost. A few may be forced for winter bloom } fumigate with totemeo 
to save from ravages of the green dy, 

POBOING STOVE OB PIT. 

Now have a stock of all the winter flowering plants brought in ; begin with a 
temperature of about 55°, and increase gradually up to 75°. In addition to all 
bulbs, see the list in last month’s calendar of winter blooming plants* 

SnauBS AKD Tbees. — If evergreen shrubs and trees were not planted last month 
as directed, they should be immediately; the earlier the more successful. 

Plant Boses now; it is the best time. Give six inches thick of well-rotted dung 
to all standard and other roses; take off a portion of soil, 1^ on the manure, and 
cover with earth. Prone Boses of any cla^ but the China, Tea and Banksian. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 


Early Titlips. — ^In many places these are beautifully in bloom, and for the amateur 
of limited means they are a valuable tribe of spring-flowering plants, and now 
being the planting season, I shall be glad to see the following in the November 
Magazine. They are cheap, and easy to cultivate, requiring but little attention; 
and while they annually adorn the flower-clump, or sitting-room window, their num- 
bers will increase, until the only difficulty will be to find room for them. Baring 
April and May they add an inexpressible charm to the flower-border, and do not 
withdraw their unequalled colours and sweet perfume until their place can be sup- 
pUed with the usual bedding-out plants. What, for instance, can be compared with 
a bed of the Tournosol for the regularity of surface, and the splendour of its two 
distinct colours? Next in size and beauty is a single variety called Keizar Kroon, 
which is indeed a noble flower. It has a very bright yellow ground, flaked with a 
vivid scarlet, and is in every respect “Queen” of the single early Tulips. Rex 
Rubrorura is a double variety of a brilliant crimson, also very large; a bed of it 
presents a very regular surface, and long continuance of bloom. Royal Standard 
is a pleasing flower, with a pure white ground, beautifally flaked with carmine, 
making a striking contrast. Relle Alliance is another single flower, very attractive, 
of a vivid Ted colour, a self. The new scarlet Van Thol is very similar to it, but it 
has this difference, that it very often breaks into a flaked flower; orange and red. 
Grand-master of Malta and Bride of Haarlam are very similar in colours, having 
both pure white grounds, distinctlv striped, and flaked with bright crimson. Alida 
Maria is a flower in the same style, but very dwarf in habit. Superintendent is a 
fine kind, white, with a violet flake; Conqueror is double and has the same colours. 
The best double pure white is La Candeur; as single whites, White Swan and 
Pottebakker are the best. Amongst yellows we have the yellow Van Thol, difarf 
and showy, the yellow Pottebakker, and the old double yellow, which is rather later 
in flowering. Prom February till May they may be also easily had in flower for the 
window. In forming a small collection, the following varieties are suitable to begiu 
with Van Thol, single and double; Rex Rubrorum, Toornesol, Florentine, and 
Mariage de ma Fille. The outlay for a dozen of each of these varieties will not ex- 
ceed cost of one dozen of flrst-class Hyacinths; and while the latter have to be 
bought annually, these will last for years. 1 would advise one-half the qnaiility 
obtained to be planted in autumn, in the flower-border, where they will bloom in 
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imd wlU be ia a fit state for potting for tbe window ne|t season. The soil 
in ^Ph they are planted should be rathir light and ricb> and oni^t to be well 
lOQiiened to the depth of fifteen inches at least; for altiiongh they will grow and 
flower if stuck into any soil, they will yearly become weaker add fewer in number, 
nfidl they ultimately disappear altogether. In planting, : the roots should 
be {daced about five inches apart, and covered with about two inches of 
soil require no protection, and no further care, excl^t a few stakes 

to support ^6 taller growing sorts, and to have the surface ^^^^soil stirred 
occasionally. As soon as the leares decay, the roots may be out of the 
ground, and placed in a dry place for a time, in order tba%they may get 
thorooghly dry before they are put into their winter quarters. Any. cool dxy place 
will answer for this purpose ; but mice are apt to make sad havoc among them, so 
keep your eye upon them. I also find it necessary to guard them against the 
ravages of these vermin in the ground. It is often necessarv to remove them as soon 
as they have done flowering ; and in this case I lift carefully, retaining as much soil 
with their roots as I cim, and place them in a shady situation, covering^them with 
soil to about the depth they formerly occupied. If the weather is dry, g^e them a 
little water ; here they will ripen their growth, and will receive little injury from their 
removal These ought to change places with the portion which has nowep^d in the 
window, as they vnll bo found apt to become weak under pot-culture ; did if the 
same roots be used two successive seasons, they will probably be of little Account 
the second ; this will not, however, be a necessary consequence, but is generally 
the result of using small pots, and otherwise treating the plants unnaturally. For 
window decoration, plant in small pots as soon as the bulbs are procured, using 7 -inch 
pots for the purpose ; put in each five roots of Van Thol, or three of the other sorts. 
After potting, they should be placed in some spare corner out of doors, and covered 
about two inches deep with coal ashes, or any material which can be easily removed. 
Here they may be allowed to remain till about Christmas, when a portion may be 
removed to the greenhouse, to forward their blooming season. The Van Thol is 
the earliest, and ought to be treated as such, except variety is desired ; in that c^e, 
take Bex Rubrorum and Toumesol ; these will berin flower in February, and, if ^o- 
perly tended with water, &c., will retain their gaiety for at least a month. Of cour^, 
provision must be made to keep up a succession of bloom. When done flowering, 
early Tulips must not be turned out of doors, nor otherwise maltreated ; they must 
he allowed a place' in a frame or greenhouse, where they can go gradually to rest. 
It will not be necessary to give them much water after flowering ; hut do not 
allow them to be without it until the leaves show symptoms of decay, then gra- 
dually withhold it altogether. Afterwards give them the treatment directed to 
be given those grown in the flower-border. — Gardeners' Chronicle, 

On Migniohbtte.— -Everybody’s favourite, and is easily grown, provided good 
frame or pit room can be secured for it. Two sowings, the one about the first 
week in August, and the other three weeks later, will furnish plants for both autumn 
and spring. They may be sown in a small bed, and, when compact plants, maybe 
transferred to 5-inch pots, putting five or six in each pot. They require much care 
on their removal, and must be placed in a close and moist atmosphere for a week; 
in fact, they should receive cutting treatment. They enjoy abundance of light; no 
soil or plan will flower them in perfection unless they are near the glass. A back 
shelf in a pit, or a frame made up specially for them with the glass thoroughly 
washed, and the pots placed on, or rather plunged in, ashes, is the best situation for 
them. 

It is necessary, in order to make the plants thick and stout, to pinch the terminal 
bud of each off when they are thoroughly rooted in the pots, and not Wore. Air 
must be given abundantly at all times possible. They must be well secured against 
severe frosts by plenty of covering, and kept somewhat dry at tbe root daring the 
dark months of November and December. The soil may be two parts of turfy loam, 
and the third equal parts manure and leaf soil, to which is added coarse sand and 
charcoal siftings.— Clbbious, 






** He Bets the bright procession on its way. 

And marshalls all the order of the year; 

He marks the bounds which winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury; in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ 
Uninjured, with inimitable skill; 

And ’ere one flow’ry season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next” 
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RHODODENDRON THOMPSONEL 

This unrivalled species is one of the valuable acquisitions which Dr. 
Hooker discovered upon the Himalayan Mountains, and subsequently 
int«)duced it into England. In its native locality, it is said to grow 
from eight to fifteen feet high, at an elevation of from 3,300 to 3,900 
feet above the level of the sea. Its specific name was given by Dr. 
Hooker, in compliment to his friend, and companion in his researches 
in the Himalaya, Dr. Thomas Thompson, Professor in the Glasgow 
University. 

The plant grows freely and blooms profusely. The leaves are of g 
thick leathery substance, pretty green above, and of a silvery hue 
beneath. The flowers are produced in terminal, large headsj each 
having from six to eight blossoms, producing a splendid appearance, 
highly ornamental and elegant In our own country,’ it is stated to 
A, grow from two to four feet high, forming a fine bushy plant. It merits 
a place in every garden, or, grown in a pot or tub, in the shady part (rf 
greenhouse, from whence it can he removed to the open air after bloom* 
ing and being repotted, in order to perfect its growth and properly 
mature its new wood. 
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NOTES ON NEW OE RAKE PLANTS: 

Befabia -fflSTTTANS. — The glowing. (Natural order Ericeie.] — SyiMV 
nyme Acunna oblonga. — A shrubby plant, growing to the neight of 
eight feet in its native country, New (jranada. Its foliage and younger 
shoots are very like those of the Indian Azaleas. It is a charming 
plant for the greenhouse, growing freely, and blooming profusely. The 
flowers are produced in terminal panicles of eight to ten in each. Each 
blossom has seven petals, forming a bell-shaped flower, about two inches 
long, and nearly as much across its mouth ; they are of a beautiful rose 
colour. Mr. Lobb discovered it in the province of Chacapoyas, at an 
elevation of 8,000 feet, and sent it to Messrs. Veitch. It is a handsome 
blooming bushy shrub, and merits a place in every greenhouse. (Fi^ 
gured in BoL Mag,^ 4818.) 

Ceanothus papillosus. — A moderately sized shrub, as hardy aa 
any of the other blue-flowered species. It is a profuse bloomer ; the 
flowers are borne in terminal panicled corymbs, on the side shoots, of 
a blue purple colour, and when in bloom is very handsome. It is a 
charming plant for training to a wall. It was first discovered by Mr. 
Douglas, in California, and subsequently by Mr. William Lobb, who 
sent seeds of it to Messrs. Veitch, in whose nursery, at Exeter, plants 
have bloomed this year, growing in the open border. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag^^mb.) 

Cereus Lemairii. — Sir W. J. Hooker states, in the Botanical Ma- 
gazine^ “ two years ago, cuttings of a flagelliform Cereus^ were sent 
us from the Royal Botanic Garden of Hanover, bearing the name of 
“ (7. rostratus, liCmaire.'^ He further observes, that the one now figured 
does not correspond in structure or flowers with the true C. rostratus 
he therefore gives it a new name, and dedicates this most superb 
flowering plant of the Cactese to M. Lemaire, who has rendered much 
valuable service in the investigation of this family. It belongs to the 
night-blooming section, the stems being as thick as one’s finger, bluntly 
triangular, and rooting like those of the old C. grandiflorus, the well- 
known night-blooming Cereus. The flowers are very large, arising 
from an angle of the stem, curving upwards^ twelve inches long, and 
nine inches across the front of the blossom ; the calyx tube about five 
inches long, and an inch and a half in diameter, clothed with large, 
long, green and yellow scales, edged with red ; within these are the 
numerous large white petals ; and the centre of the blossom is crowded 
with numerous pale yellow stamens^ and a yellow-rayed stigma about 
two inches across. This magnificent flowering plant bloomed in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew during the last summer. The flowers are 
powerfully fragrant. Nothing is positively known of its native coun- 
try ; but it happens that I have a drawing made in Antigua of this 
species, so that it is probably a native of that island. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag.j 4814.) 

Hypqxis latifolia. — In the spring of 1854 some bulb-like tubers 
were, along with other rare plants, brought to the Royal Gardens of 
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Bew, by Captain Garden, from Natal. The tubers in question threw 
out leaves very like those of some Orchis^ and from the axils of the 
leaves the flower-stalks arose, bearing spikes, or rather racemes^ of rich 
bright-yellow, six-petalled flowers, each blossom being an inch across, 
in form like those of the Star of Bethlehem. Each raceme has about 
a dozen flowers. The flower stems rise about ten inches high, and the 
spreading leaves become, after blooming is over, about two feet long. 
(Figured in Bot Mag,^ 4817.) 

Kniphofia Uvaria. (Synonyme Tritoma Uvaria.) — We have 
several times noticed in this Magazine, the magnificent specimens of 
this plant growing in the open borders in the Royal Gardens at Kew ; 
the beauty of their numerous long spikes of flowers being admired by 
all visitors, as well as exceedingly ornamental for several months. 
One of the bushy patches had upwards of thirty spikes of flowers, from 
three to four feet high, the terminal blooming portion being from 
eighteen inches to two feet long ; each tube-shaped blossom being from 
three to four inches long, and the densely-clothed oval-cylinder shaped 
spike of some had upw^ards of five hundred fiowers upon it. At their 
early stage the blossoms are of a bright red, then tipped with yellow, 
and finally wholly yellow. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
No plant is more hardy or* more easily cultivated, and certainly none, 
more worthy a place in every garden. (Figured in Bot, Mag,j 4816.) 

Lagerstralmia indica-violacea. — The flowers are of a pretty 
violet colour, which renders it a pretty contrast with the rose and red of 
other species ; worth a place in every greenhouse. In warm situationa 
these handsome flowering plants will endure outdoors without injury, 
if trained against a good-aspected wall, and bloom beautifully. 

Dipteracanthus taniculatus. — A neat stove plant, which blooms 
in such profusion as almost to cover it. The flowers are rather small, 
funnel shaped, of a fine blue, and produce a charming appearance. 

Heliotropium Madame Anna Turrel. — The cymous head of blos- 
soms is larger than of any other Heliotropium, of a lively blue^ far 
superior to Voltairianum, and are remarkably sweet. 

Fuchsia, Mbs. Story. — Tube and sepals crimson, reflexed. Corolla 
of fine substance, clear white. 

Queen Victoria. — Tube and sepals bright scarlet crimson, the latter 
reflexed. Corolla clear white. 

F. Prince Albert (Banks^s). — Tube and sepals scarlet crimson, 
much reflexed. Corolla a rich violet, very handsome. 

F. Empress Eugenie. — Tube and sepals a rosy crimson, shaded with 
violet inside, Corolla white. 

F. Lady of the Lake. — Tube and sepals a deep crimson. Corolla 
blush-white. 

P. Water Nymph. — A bright scarlet crimson globe. Corolla dear 
white. 

F, Duke of Wellington (Stokes's). — Tube and sepals a ricb 
crimsQft, eorplla violet. Fitie formed flower. 
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F. Transcendent.— A vefry large white flower, with a lilac and 
purple corolla. 

F. Stella. — A beautiful rose colour, and a very novel flower. 

F. Charmer. — T ube and sepals white, and the corolla a rich j9Mr/?Ze; 
also a free bloomer. 

Pelargonium. — Cloth of Silver. — A superb “ Fancy Class 
flower. White, in the way of “ Delicatum,’^ but much superior; the 
upper petals have a very large distinct blotch. 

P. Evening Star. — It is considered to be the best Fancy Variety 
hitherto sent out. The flower is of fine shape, good substance, a deep 
purple crimson, with a white centre-eye, and a well-defined white 
margin. 

P. Crystal Beauty. — A fine-shaped Fancy flower, of a rich rosy- 
crimson colour, and very showy. 

P. Lady Hume Campbell (jPawey).— The flowers are of a very bright 
vivid crimson, with a distinct white eye, and a profuse bloomer. 

P. Bonnie Lassie {Fancy), — Flower a bright crimson, with a very 
distinct white centre ; very fine. 

P. Constance {Fancy), — Upper petals a deep maroon, with a broad 
margin of pure white ; lower petals white, with a rosy -violet spot on 
each, and fine form. 

Pelargoniums, of the class now termed French-spotted^ each petal 
having a spot or blotch, of a very distinct colour from the ground one. 
They are in the way of our English Nonsuch Pelargonium, most 
strikingly handsome, and free blooming. 

Auguste Meillez. — A handsome salmon-pink, with dark rich 
maroon spots ; very fine. 

Colonel Foissy. — Beautiful rose, with rich crimson veined spots; 
fine flower. 

Etoilb de Jardin, — Pretty rose, with deep crimson spots, of dwarf 
habit and free bloomer. 

Gloire db Bellevue. — Flower a deep maroon, edged broadly with 
pink. 

General Eugene Cavaignac. — Rose-colour ground, with large 
deep maroon, veined, blotches ; very fine. 

Gustave Odier. — A beautiful rose with crimson spots. 

Jacques Duval. — Fine pink, with crimson-maroon blotches; very 
fine. 

James Odier. — Scarlet and rose, shading with violet, and a pure 
■virhite centre. 

Madame de Lamoriciere. — A pretty peach colour, with deep crim- 
son blotches ; very handsome. 

Sanspareil. — Pretty rose, with a white centre and crimson spots ; 
beautiful. 

Tbiobiphe db la Tour. — Rosy-purple, with rich, .dark-veined 
blotches ; very showy. 

(Thirty others will be* described in our January Magazine.— 
Editor.) 
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Passifloba Shephebdi. — Flowers large, of a lavender-blue, rose and 
white ; a fine plant for the greenhouse, or warm situation out-door ; 
superb. 

Cytisus Onospermum. — Flowers white, and have a fragrance like 
that of the lilv of the valley. Fine for the greenhouse. 

Nerium Splendens Giganteum. — Flowers very large, double ^ of a 
bright red colour ; superb. 

Lysimachia Leschenaultii. — The flowers are borne in heads some- 
what like those of the verbena, of a rosy-purple colour. It is a profuse 
bloomer, and continues in flower in the open bed the entire summer ; 
very neat and pretty. 

Achimenes Gigantea. — The plant grows from two to three feet high, 
pyramidal shaped, and is a profuse bloomer. The flowers are large^ 
orange and scarlet, very fine, and blooms all the summer. 

Achimenes Reticulata. — ^The flowers are netted beautifully, pro- 
ducing a very interesting appearance. 

Begonia Opuliflora. — Snowball-like flowered, the pure white 
blossoms being borne in similar heads to those of our common snowball 
shrub. 

Gloxinia Splendida. — The flowers are erect, like those of Tyafina^ 
of a rich crimson colour. 

notes from KEW, by MR. W. S. PRESTOE. 

Griffinia Hyacinthina. fN,0, AmarylUdaceiz ,) — Flowers in 
beads like the Agapanthus Urabellatus ; the ground colour of the 
flower is a very light blue, the bottom petals margined with a deeper 
blue, the top petals margined with a very deep blue, and the flower 
stalks raised about fifteen inches high, of a bright green tinted with a 
purplish-crimson. This is one of the best stove bulbs we possess, and 
ought to be in every collection. 

Jasminum Sambac-major. (i\r. 0 ^ JasminacecB ,) — Flowers in trusses 
from three to six in a truss, whitish, tinted with pink while young, but 
when old of a faded dull pink ; they are very sweet-scented. It is a climb- 
ing plant, and merits a place in every stove. 

Calceolaria ericoides. — It is a shrubby plant with heath-like 
foliage thickly set upon the stem, and flowers very freely all up the stem, 
forming quite a spike of bright-yellow flowers. I think this will make 
a nice plant for bedding out, as it flowers so very freely, and remains in 
perfection so long ; also for the greenhouse for autumn display. A 
fine plant in the Royal Gardens has been in perfection from the begin- 
ning of July to the present time (Nov. 13). It is in a five-inch pot, 
grows very compact and bushy, and is about fifteen inches high. 

Banksia blatior. — Leaves lanceolate-serrate, and shining. Flowefs 
in long cylindrical heads, of a greenish colour. It forms quite a tree, 
and is very showy for a large conservatory. 

Banksia berbata. — Is very similar to the last described, but the 
flowers are much larger, and of a darker green. • 
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fi. Saneri. — ^Leav^ cuReftte-sektate, sliglitly 6oVet^ tKfh li^iirs. 
Flowers pyramidal shaped, very large^ of a dull pink colour ; it is, how- 
ever a very showy one. 

B. LiTTORALis. — Leaves lanceolate-serrate, very dark green on the 
upper side, and the under side whitish. Flowers in a very cylindrical 
head, of a very bright yellow. It ought to be in every collection, 
being one of the most showy. 

SiPHOCAMPYLUs cocciNEus. (N. 0. Loheliacice .) — Leaves oblong- 
serrate, alternate. Flowers of a bright red. It is a very showy stove 
plant, of easy culture. Flowers very freely at this time of the year, 
and merits a place in every stove. 

Melastoma cymosa. — Leaves ovate-serrate, opposite, of a very 
bright green colour. Flowers in a large but not very compact panicle, 
of a bright pink colour. It is a very showy stove plant, flowers very 
freely from August to November. It merits a place in every stove, 
and flourishes in a rich loam with plenty of drainage. 

Crytanthera Pohliana. {N. 0. Acanthacece,) — Leaves ovate 
opposite, of a very dark green colour. The wood while young of a dull 
purple. Flowers are borne in a spike of a very bright pink, nearly a 
red. It is a most beautiful plant, as it blooms so very freely while young. 
There are at present some plants in the Royal Gardens, at Kew, each 
about fifteen inches high, with four large spikes of beautiful flowers. It 
is easy of cultivation, and ought to be in every colleetion. 

Begonia platanifolia.— Leaves palmate, very large, of a shining 
green. Flowers of a pure white, home in a very large trusSy many of 
the blossoms are one and a quarter inch across. It ought to be in every 
collection of begonias. It requires a good space, as it grows very large, 
and is in proportion ornamental. 

Lapageria rosea. {N, 0. Smilacece,) — This very charming plant 
has been in flower in the cold fem-house, in a shady situation, trained 
to the back wall, where its bright rosy-red coloured flowers are most 
beautiful. It ought to be in every greenhouse, being a free growing 
and free flowering plant. 

Chorozema flava. — Flowers bright yellow ; very pretty. 

C. ELEOANS. —The upper part of the flower is a bright red, the keel 
of a rich crimson. 

IxoRA BARBATA.— Flowers white, which are very fragrant. 

Cheiranthus MUT4BILIS. — This shrubby specimen has been in flower 
in the greenhouse all the summer, and is really a nice plant, its varied 
coloured flowers of rose, lilac and white, in spikes like a single stock 
are very pretty and ornamental. 

Franciscea eximea. — This is a charming plant too, each blossom 
one and a half inch across, of pale-sulphur, with a rose-coloured cen- 
tre, fragrant too. 

Aphelandra porteana is a charming plant also * there are some 
now about eighteen inches high, with Bine spikes of orange coloured 
flowers. . 
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OBLIGATIONS OP ENGLISH POETRY TO THE SCRIPTURES, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 

B7 ME.. PBTBS MACKENZIE, WEST FLBAN, BTIBUNO. 

Sir, — In tlie course of my reading, I have seen an article pointing 
out the obligations of English poetry to the Scriptures ; a few extracts 
from it, connected with the vegetable world, may be instructive to many 
of your numerous readers. We are told, by those who have studied the 
subject, that the influence of the Scriptures in moulding and colouring 
our poetical literature is not confined to the works of the religious poets, 
but may be traced in every department, and during all the stages of 
English poetry. Our poets, it is true, have not as a body been addicted 
to the study of the Bible, nor can the praise be awarded them of having 
transfused into their writings the moral spirit and genius of Holy 
Writ. On the contrary, their models have generally been the classical 
rather than the sacred writers ; and their moral sentiments, as well as 
their theories of happiness, betray a livelier sympathy with Paganism 
than Christianity. Still, living in a country where the popular mind 
has long been penetrated and imbued with Scriptural truths, they have 
been led insensibly to enrich their compositions with a multitude of 
poetical ideas derived from ‘‘ the images and scenery of the kingdom of 
Christ.’’ It is the great and enduring effect of a book cast in the high 
mould of the Bible, to stir the souls o^many beyond the immediate 
circle of its readers — nay, to shape the public sentiment and elevate the 
general intellect. 

The following extract from Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. may be better 
applied to our beloved Queen than to any Queen that ever reigned : 

“ She shall be loved and fear’d; her own shall bless her, 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten com, 

And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her; 

In her days every man shall cat in safety 
Under his own vino what he plants, and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 

God shall be truly known; and those about her. 

From her, shall read the perfect ways of honour, 

And by those claim their greatness, not by blast.” 

The prophet Nahum speaks of figs being so ripe as to fall into the 
mouth of the eater. Spenser has not overlooked this happy thought : 

** Arch’d overhead with an embracing vine, 

Whose branches hanging down seemed to invite 
Ail persons by to taste tiieir Inscions wine, 

And did themselves into their hands incline 
As freely efiering to be gathered.” 

•StiU time marked is the following imitation, or rather transeript, of 
tlie latttguaga k wbichour Lord rebv^ worldjLj aiudotjr ; 
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** Behold, 0 msn, tliat loiliome paint dost take, 

The dowers, the fields, and all that pleasant grows f 
How they themselves do thine example make. 

Whiles, nothing envious, nature thw fi»th throws 
Oat of her fruitiiil lapb How no man knows, 
lliey spring, they bud, they blossom fresh and fiur. 

And deck the world with their rich pompous shad^; 

Yet no man for them taketh pains or care. 

Yet no man to them can his careful pains compare: 

The lily, lady of the flowering field, 

The flower-de-luce, her lovely paramour. 

Bid thee to them thy fruitless labours yield, 

And soon leave off this toilsome weary stonr: 

Lo, lo; how brave she decks her bounteous bower 
With silken curtains and gold coverlets^ 

Therein to shroud her sumptuous bellamonr: 

Yet neither spins nor cards, nor cares nor frets. 

But to her mother Nature all her care she lets.” 

“ There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
and that the tender branch thereof will not cease, though the root 
thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground ; 
yet through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs like 
a plant. But man dieth and wasteth away : yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he ? ** — Job xiv. 7, 8, 8. 

“ But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree. 

Which living wavn where thou didst cease to live. 

And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth, her work of gladness to contrive. 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those she could not bring.” 

Byuon. 


“ To mute and to material things 
New life revolving Summer brings; 

The genial call dead Nature hears. 

And in her glory reappears: 

But, or my country's wintry state, 

What second Spring shall renovate? 

What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise — 

The mind that thought for Britain's weal. 

The hand that grasped the victor’s steel? 

The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows; 

But vainly, vainly may he shine. 

Where glory weeps o’er Nelsoiv’s shrine; 

And vainly pierce the solemn gloom 

That shrouds, 0 Pitt, thy hallow’d tomb.” — S oott. 

“ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; tbey toil not, neither 
do tbey spin ; and yet 1 say unto yon, that even Solomon, in all hie 

glory was not arrayed like one of them Behold the fowls of the 

air, ior they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gatW into barns ; yet 
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your Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not nmdi better than 
they?^' ^ 

“Behold, ye pilgrims of the earth, behold! 

See all but man with uneam’d pleasure gay; 

See her bright robes the butterfly unfold. 

Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May. 

What youthful bride can equal her array? 

Who can with her for easy pleasure vie? 

Brom mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 

From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly. 

Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 

Behold the merry minstrels of the mom, 

The swarming songsters of the careless grove. 

Ten thousand throats; that from the flowering throne 
Hymn their great God, and carol sweet of love, 

Such grateful kindly raptures them emove; 

They neither plough nor sow; no, fit for flail. 

E’en to the bam the nodding sheaves they drove: 

Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale. 

Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along Ihe vale.” 

Thousov. 

We are told that, of all classes of men, poets are, from their peculiar 
temperament, the most susceptible of this assimilating influence ; it is 
only what might be expected, that their works, though repudiating the 
spiritualism of the Bible, should reflect many of its literary beauties ; 
while to others, as Bishop Home remarks, the finest productions of 
human art, after a few perusals, like gathered flowers, wither in our 
hands, and lose their fragrancy ; but these unfading plants of Paradise 
become, as we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened, fresh odours are emitted, 
and new sweets are extracted from them : he who hath once tasted 
their excellences, will desire to taste them yet again ; and he who 
tastes them oftenest, will relish them best. 


REMARKS ON THE CAPE PELARGONIUMS. 

BY MR. WILLIAM SMITH, HOPBTOWN HOUSE, NORTH BRITAIN. 

The tuberous-rooted Pelargoniums are much less generally cultivated 
now than formerly, their flowers bearing no comparison to those of the 
half shrubby kinds. Such may, however, be readily increased by 
planting pieces of the roots in small pots, in a slight heat ; leaving a 
small portion of the root above ground. 

During the growing season, they require water very freely ^ but as 
soon as they have done flowering^ and their leaves begin to turn yellow, 
decrease the quantity of water gradually. The best method to do this, 
will be to water once in three days, then once a week, then once a fort- 
night, and lastly, once a month ,* by which time they wiU be com- 
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at test, when na wate^ must be giren them mitil th^ berin to 
grow again, which maybe looked for about February or March. When 
at rest, any situation where they can be kept moderately dry and cool, 
will do for them ; heat, light, and moisture being unnecessary. 

The best time to increase this section of Pelargoniums, is just before 
they begin to grow. Take off a small tuber or two, where they can 
be spar^, from each plant, and put them into as small pots as they 
can be placed, j'ust to cover them ; place them in gentle heat, giving 
them but little water till they begin to grow, when they may be re- 
moved amongst the established plants, and the ordinary culture given ; 
they may also be increased by seed, which, however, they do not pro- 
duce so freely as the shrubby species. 

In regard to the species that have not been hybridized, of which P. 
bicolor, tricolor, ovatum, tetragonum, datum, pendulum, fulgidum, 
elegans, &c., form a part, the above authority directs as follow’^s : — “ As 
they are all shrubby species, they require watering all the year, though 
always carefully ; for if the soil gets soddened with water for any length 
of time, it is in general fatal to the plants. They also require green- 
Jiouse treatment during winter and spring. In summer they should 
be placed out of doors in an open situation, screened from high winds, 
and set upon a bed of ashes so thick, as to prevent worms from getting 
into the pot ; keep them clear of weeds, tied up neatly, and regularly 
watered during dry weather. Pot them into larger pots when they 
require it, the best operation for which is the month of ApriL 

To propagate them, take youngish cuttings off about the month of 
May ; fit some bell or small hand-glasses to such a number of pots as 
may be required ; fill them half full with broken potsherds, rough bits 
of turf, or any thing that will permit the water to pass freely off ; pot 
in upon them as much compost (loam, peat earth, vegetable soil, and 
sand, in equal proportions, which is found to be the most proper for 
them) as will fill up to the top with pure sand, then give it a gentle 
watering, and insert the cuttings, giving more water to settle the sand 
close and firm to them. When pretty dry, cover them with the 
glasses, and place them in a gentle heat ; pot them off, when struck, 
and keep them close and warm till they have struck root again ; then 
give them the ordinarj" treatment as to situation, air, watering, potting, 
and so forth.*^ 

Propagation of this section by seeds is seldom practised ; but some 
recently raised have proved exquisitely beautiful, and it is well worth 
any attention in a careful impregnation to obtain further improved 
varieties. Geranium seeds are best sown soon after they are ripe, pro- 
vided tliat does not happen after August, in which ease it would he 
better to delay sowing until February or March. When the seeds are 
sown, they riiould be placed in a mud hot-bed, and regidarly shaded 
till they have vegetated, after which they should have been accus- 
tomed to the sun and air to harden th&ai previous to their being potted, 
whic^ should be done when they are about an inch and a half high ; 
their treatment after this diffW from that of cuttings^ Only that t^ey 
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iiceJ fidt top^ trfith a rfew to fom bushy plants, as it ft not nnttl 
they bloom that their merits can be ascertained. The young seedlings 
should be stimulated by growing them in richer soil, and ocscaeionally 
giving liquid manure^ 

MANAGEMENT OP THE IRIS BICOLOB. 

BY EUJBH PBICE, AN AEDBNT PLANT CULTIVATOR. 

Being anxious to assist in spreading information, and observing that 
recently some notice has been made of Spanish and Persian Irises, I am 
induced to trouble you with a few remarks on the culture of the Iris 
Tjicolor, I have been repeatedly asked how I manage my plants; 
even during the last spring, three eminent floral amateurs have inquired 
concerning the treatment of this and other similar plants, and it now 
being the season of planting bulbs, I hope this communication will be 
in time for the October magazine. Not having time to answer every 
Separate question of this sort, I take this opportunity of stating how your 
readers may certainly succeed as respects this singular and beautiful 
species of Iris (Hermodactylus), introduced to our gardens so long ago 
as the year 1597. I do this the more readily, because its great beauty 
entitles it to a place in ever^ garden where a choice collection of plants 
is kept ; and besides, it forms a necessary link in the large and beauti- 
ful family of Iridese. But first, as to the identity of the species ; and 
on this point it may be remarked, that in “ Sweet’s British Flower 
Garden,” vol. v. page 146, there is the figure of a species of snake’s 
head; yet that is not the plant in question. On the contrary, I 
believe the Iris bicolor to be identical with the Iris tuberosa, in 
the Bot Mag,, page 531, though the figure of it there given is very 
poor. I got the plant from Pontefract eleven years ago, and this is the 
fifth intervening season it has bloomed under my care. I have about 
one hundred roots, and forty of them are now blooming. The soil 
consists of two parts of turfy peat, one of white sand, and one of 
completely rotten stable manure, all rubbed well together. It is 
not sifted, but a little of the finest is placed about the tubers when 
planted. They should be planted six inches deep, and there should 
be placed below the tubers a compost to the depth of at least nine 
inches. The plant is hardy, and should be pla^ in an open situa- 
tion ; it will require no protection except when in bloom, the flowers 
being often destroyed by spring frosts. I had twenty blossoms com- 
pletely cut off in the year 1852. The best, and indeed the only time 
to remove the roots with safety, is when they are in a state of rest. 
The foliage will be lying down from about the end of May to the 
middle of June, when they should be taken up and kept in Band,in a 
moderately dry place, for about a month, and afterwards planted in com- 
post, as above mentioned. If the plants be in pots, they may of course 
be removed any time; but I have found that the species cannot be 
kept in health long toother in poft* Caie Should 1^ taken to 
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Uniik off the digitals of the foot, in takmgep aifid plaatmg ; for if that 
liaiq^ the root will certainly not bloom. Somethii^ of this sort occurs 
when the lOots are left undistiidM the whole summer; tbr, being fleshy, 
the worms and yarious insects are attracted to thmn, which gnaw and 
separate the digitals, if they do not destroy the roots. But there would 
be no chance of the plant living for a long time in a cool adhesive soil, 
where worms, &c., would not be likely to abound. 

THE MIMULUS. 

BT AH ABDEHT ADHIREB AND GULTITATOK AT SOABBOBOUGH. 

Thinking that an article on this justly admired genus of plants 
would be acceptable for insertion in your Cabinet, I send you a few 
remarks on the origin and culture of the Mimulus, as being a flower 
worthy of much more attention than it now obtains, though I am glad 
to state it is rapidly extending ; and during the last two years about a 
dozen most strikingly superb varieties have been raised, the beauty of 
which, when well grown, is not exceeded by any other flower that I 
am acquainted with. Single plants I have grown of the dwarf spread- 
ing section, two and a half feet high and tw'o in diameter, and elegantly 
clothed with a profusion of bloom. 

Origin , — The Mimulus, or Monkey Plant, is a native of North 
America. The first species was introduced into England in 1759, and 
from that time cultivated with great care, untD lately, when other 
superior kinds have taken the precedence. 

Culture , — Although it may be thought by some that any hints on 
the culture of this plant are superfluous, yet I must say that, to bring 
it to its best state, many things must be attended to which are generally 
overlooked. As the Mimulus is seen to the greatest advantage when 
treated as a greenhouse plant, I shall confine myself to this method of 
cultivation. Soil with this, as with every other kind of flower, is the 
first thing to be considered ; for, if this be unsuited to the nature of the 
plant, all labour in every other respect must be unfruitful. The 
mixture which I have found best adapted is composed as follows : — To 
one peck of fresh loam I add one peck of leaf mould, well rotted, 
and half a peck of cows^ dung, two years old. These ingredients are 
well mixed together, and frequently turned over, sprinkling them with 
lime water, so that no insects remain in the soil ; for, if even they do 
not entirely destroy the plants, yet they materially impoverish the 
compost, by their feeding on many particles which would otherwise 
have sustained the flower. Drainage of the pots is a requisite which 1 
certainly think ought in the second place to be looked after. This 
precaution to take away all superfluous water seems not to be generally 
appreciated; for how many plants do we see in various quarters without 
any drainage, except one potsherd to fill up the hole at the bottom of 
each pot, just as if it would have done quite as well had there been no 
aperture at all. Now, although this is a common practice, yet I can 
safely say that no plant can live in perfect health without a proper 
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portion of dratnngo ; and in this respect I must agree with !&*• Porsjth, 
when he assorts that plants would grow much more luxuriAntiy if the 
pots were made with a small rim under them, to allow more dndnage ; 
but I must certainly disagree with him in his recommendations of glazed 
pots, as I myself have tried them, and have found, as I expected, that 
if used for a time, all my plants must inevitably perish. But, to return 
to the subject : after having attended to drainage, about the middle of 
March I take off a quantity of Cuttings, which soon make good roots, 
after which I plant them separately, in small pots at first, and move 
them gradually into large ones until May, when they generally begin 
to show buds, and about June they are in most beautiful flower. All 
the blooming season, I roll canvas over the greenhouse, so as to keq) 
off the intense rays of the sun, which take away the colours and dry the 
soil, so as to make the flowers small ; for the Mimulus delights in a 
damp earthy yet cannot be seen in perfection when over-watered. 
Placing water in saucers, under the pots, I know to be a common 
prsctice, yet it is founded on a gross error ; for if we inquire why water 
is placed under them, we are told, “ The Mimulus thrives on the banks 
of rivers; therefore, it is natural for it to have water constantly by it.^' 
This is true ; yet we are not to consider that the Mimulus, in a pot, has 
not the same freedom of air and soil as it has on the banks of streams ; 
for in the latter position the water runs away after the plant has satis- 
fied itself, but in a pot it stays long after all nourishment is gone, and 
poisons the soil, and both together eventually destroy the plant. The 
only method to keep the Mimulus healthy, with regard to water, is to 
keep it in as shaded a position as possible^ and to supply water mode- 
rately whenever it is required^ yet always to allow the superfluous 
moisture to drain away. 

Raising New Varieties , — When the plants are all in bloom, select 
the best coloured ones, and cross them upon the largest, and vice versd; 
for the two principal features in a good Mimulus are colour and size. 
If the operation be properly performed, the pods of seeds will begin to 
swell in a few days, and soon after they will turn brown, and be ready 
for gathering. After suflScient good seed is collected, it should be 
sown in pots or boxes, sprinkling it on the surface of the soil ; for if 
covered, the seeds will decay and never vegetate. When the young 
plants have acquired two or three sets of leaves, they should be trans- 
planted into larger boxes, where they will bloom, or, if it be summer, 
into the open ground, where they make the most healthy plants. When 
in bloom, the best may be selected, and increased by cuttings, which 
easily strike. The principal properties, as I have said before, are size 
and colour, with the two lips forming a good circle. The plants raised 
from these cuttings should be preserved during winter in a cold frame^ 
as they are more tender than the varieties of old standing. When the 
following spring arrives, they must be treated as directed above for old 
varieties ; aud if these new ones be crossed by each other, and so con- 
tinued for a few seasons, in a little time as fine a progeny will arise as 
can possibly be expected I have flowers with white grounds marked 
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«»i«Mrbl 0 d with crinton, soariei^ rote, hliusfcif 7 el}oir,^(^ 

Une, and pink. 1 hav« yeibto groundt insrhed and marhlad intb 
black, rose, scarlet, white, parple, mmaop, vkdet, and green. 7o 
dnly estimated, they mast be viewed; tiiey Burpais what 1 tm. 
describe. 


BOTANICAL SUPERSTITIONS AND DELUSIONS. 

BT J. B. DOKOTAN, BSQ. 

Concludedyrom page 269, 

The rare but occasional occurrence of vegetation in certain trees and 
shrubs, happening to take place about the period of our Saviour’s birth, 
induced the superstitious peasant to believe that such trees threw out 
their leaves with a holy joy, to commemorate that anniversary ; as, in 
like manner, oxen and stags were supposed, and had been seen^ to kneel 
down at midnight on Christmas Eve, in humble adoration. Shakespeare 
has beautifully described this tradition, when the Ghost in Hamlet 
disappears at the crowing of the cock : — 

^ faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some a&y, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad : 

The nights are wholesome; there no panels strike, 

Ko fairy takes; no witch hath power to charm; 

So hallowed, and so gracious is the time.” 

An oak of the early-budding species has, for two centuries, enjoyed 
a fame for pious gratitude ; for it was considered a matter of fact with 
many, that it shot forth its leaves on every Old Christmassday, and 
that no leaf was to be seen before, or even after that day, during winter. 
A lady, in 1786, curious to prove the truth of this assertion, proceeded 
to Cadenham, in the New Forest, where the oak grew. On the 3rd 
of January, the usual guide was ready to attend her ; and on being 
desired to climb the oak, and search whether there were any leaves, he 
said, it would be to no purpose, but if she came on the Weiiesday fol- 
lowing, she might see a thousand. He was prevailed on, however, to 
climb up, and, on the first branch he reached, there appeared several 
new leaves, fi^esh spirouted from the buds, nearly half an inch long. The 
guide was more astonished than the lady at this premature production ; 
for so strong was his belief in the truth of the whole tradition, that he 
would have pledged his life, that not a single leaf was to be seen before 
the usual hour ; but no leaves were to be found afterwards^ because it 
was stripped by the numerous parties that were accustomed to visit it 
on Old Ghristmas-day. It is a curious fact in botany, that sudb a bud? 
ding should take pla^ about that season in this, as well as some other 
trees. 

Theve iqppeazs to be another eariy^sprouiting oak, fiear where 
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R^ixs’s mbntiment slanSs. Thti Beemet to aiiAoit tteate flio tuwoinit 
Camdeb giines of the sceile of that prinoe’s death ^ for ho i^p!iad» of the 
premature vegetation of the very ta:ee <m vrMch the arrow of 'Syprd firat 
glanced, and the present tree may be a descendant of that one. 

On Christmas Eve, 1753, a vast concourse of people attended the 
noted thorn at Glastonbury, which was thought to have similar impulses 
with the New Forest oak ; but, to their great disappointment, there 
was no appearance of its blowing, which made them watch it narrowly 
on the 5th of January, Old Christmas-day, when it blew as usual. This 
famous Glastonbury hawthorn was sai|} to be sprung from the staff of 
Joseph of Arimathea, who having fixed it in the ground with his own 
hand on Christmas-day, the staff took root immediately, put forth leaves, 
and the next day was covered with milk-white blossoms, and that it 
continued to bloom every Christmas-day during a series of years. 

Besides the Holy Thom, there was likewise at Glastonbury, another 
miraculous tree. This was a walnut tree; which was said never to 
shoot forth its leaves before the 11th of June, the feast of St. Barnabas* 
It has long ceased to exist ; but while it was standing, it was held in 
high respect by the credulous. 

At Quainton, in Bucks, also, above two thousand persons on one 
occasion went with lanterns and candles, to view a blackthorn in that 
neighbourhood, which was remembered to be a slip from that of 
Glastonbury. 

Mr. Gilpin relates a curious story of the groaning tree at Badesly^ 

About the middle of the last century,'^ says he, “ a cottager, who 
lived in the middle of the village of Badesly, two miles from Lymington, 
frequently heard a strange noise behind his house, like a person in 
extreme agony. Soon after, it caught the attention of his wife, a 
timorous woman ; by degrees the neighbours beard it, and it was noised 
abroad through all the country. It was then plainly discovered to 
proceed from an elm, which grew at the end of the garden ; it was 
young and vigorous, and to all appearances perfectly sound. AU persons 
flocked to hear it, and it attracted the notice of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, who then resided at Pilewell, the seat of Sir J. Worsley, for 
the advantage of sea bathing. Many causes were assigned, but none 
appeared equal to the explanation of it. For about twenty months it 
was an object of astonishment ; and a pamphlet was drawn up, descriptive 

It was made also the groundwork of a political squib, reflecting on 
the ministry of that time, in which it was said, the tree had been heard 
to groan articulately, “0 Walp — 0 Walp— it is thou makest not only 
me, but the whole nation to groan.” The owner of the tree at last, 
making too rash an experiment, to discover the cause of its sufferings, 
bored a hole in the trunk ; after this operation it ceased to groan ; it 
was then rooted up, but nothing appeared to account fin* it, and it was 
generally believed that there was no trick in it, but that it was flbe 
result of natural causes. 

A grcMXiing board was exhiUted to the publie in 1482 ; the advertise- 
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DomtTedpecting it tan tiins At tlie aign of the Woolsaek^ in Keir^ 
gate Market, is to be seen a strange and wonderful thing, whkh is, an 
elm board ; being touched with a hot iron, it does express itself as if 
it were a man dying, with groans and trembling, to the great admira- 
tion of all hearers. It hath been presented before the Kng and his 
nobles, and hath given great satisf^tion.’’ 

The hazel has been much celebrated for its powers of discernment, a 
twig of which formed the divining rod for the discovery of mines. An 
old author on divination describes it as “ a strange kind of exploration, 
and peculiar way of rhabdoman(;y, used in mineral discoveries. The 
method of proce^ing is, to take a forked hazel, commonly called Moses 
his rod, which, freely held forth, will stir and play if any mine be under 
it ; and though many have attempted to make it good, yet, until better 
information, we are of opinion with Agricola, that in itself it is a 
fruitless exploration, strongly scenting of pagan divination.” 

It was used also to discover any hidden spring of water ; and, though 
one may seem as incredible as the other, there have not been wanting 
persons who have lately given evidence in favour of this property, and 
of that respectability, as at least to suspend a judgment upon so extra- 
ordinary a phenomenon. In the twenty-second volume of the Quar- 
terly Review,” will be found the following well authenticated history 
** It is just fifty years since Lady N.^s attention was first called to this 
subject ; she was then sixteen years old, and was on a visit, with her 
family, at a chateau in Provence, the owner of which wanted to find a 
spring to supply his house, and for that purpose had sent for a peasant, 
who could do so with a twig. The English party ridiculed the idea, 
but still agreed to accompany the man, who, after w^alking some way, 
pronounced that he had arrived at the object of his search, and they 
accordingly dug and found him correct. He was quite an uneducated 
man, and could give no account of the faculty in him, or of the means 
which he employed ; but many others, he said, could do the same. 
The English party now tried for themselves, but all in vain, till it 
came to the turn of Lady N., when, to her amazement and. alarm, she 
found that the same faculty was in her as in the peasant, and on her 
return to England, she often exerted it, though in studious concealment; 
she was afraid lest she should be ridiculed, or get the name of a witch ; 
in either case, she thought she should never get a husband. 

‘‘ Of late years, her scruples began to wear away. When, in 1803 , 
Dr. Hatton published ‘Ozanon^s Mathematical Recreations,’ where 
the effect of the divining rod is treated as absurd, she wrrote a long 
letter, signing X.Y.Z., stating the facts which she knew. At Dr. 
Hutton’s particular request, she went to see him at Woolwich, and she 
then showed him the experiment, and discovered a spring in a field 
which he had lately bought near the new college, then building, which 
field he afterwards sold to the college for a larger sum, in consequence 
of the spring. Lady N. afterwards showed the experiment to others 
in the park at W* She took a thin forked hazel twig, about sixteen 
inches long, and held it by the end, the joint pointing downwards ; 
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when she came to a place where water was under the ground, the twig 
immediately bent, and the motion was more or less rapid as she 
approached or withdrew from the spring ; when just over it, the twig 
turned so quick as to snap, breaking near her fingers, which, by pres- 
sing it, were indented, heated,* and almost blistered. A degree of 
agitation was also visible in her face. 

‘‘ When she first made the experiment, she says, this agitation was 
great, but has gradually decreased. She repeated the trial in difierent 
parts of the park, and her indications were always correct. 

“ It is extraordinary that no effect is produced at a well or ditch, or 
where earth does not interpose between the twig and the water. The 
exercise o^the faculty is independent of volition.” 

The reviewer concludes by saying, “ So far our narrator, in whom, 
we repeat, implicit confidence may be placed.” 

It would be an endless task to attempt to give an account of the 
various superstitions which are attached to trees and plants. A glance 
at a few may sufiice to give an idea of the whole. In some parts it is 
firmly believed that weak, rickety, or ruptured children may be cured 
by drawing them through a split tree, if the tree be afterwards so 
bound as to reunite j in other parts, a remedy for the whooping-cough 
is found in passing a child thrice, before breakfast, under a blackberry- 
bush, of which both ends grow in the soil. Onions were formerly, and 
perhaps are now, used, by rustic girls to divine the name of the man 
whom they are to marry. Various names were formed upon onions, 
which were then placed in the chimney corner, and the onion which 
sprouted first, bore the sought-for name. The plant mouse-ear, given 
in any manner to horses, was believed to prevent them from being hurt 
in shoeing; mug-wort put into man’s shoes, kept him from being weary 
on a long journey ; moon-ear would open locks and bolts, and undo 
the shackles and shoes from horses’ feet- a quality which must have 
rendered it very valuable to burglars and horse- stealers; and houseleek 
would shield from lightening any house on which it grew; this privi- 
lege of being thunder proof, it sliared with the classical bay tree. The 
mountain ash, rowan tree, or, as it is called in tlie northern counties, 
the wiggen tree, was of sovereign virtue as a preservative against the 
machinations of witchcraft. Similar follies are to be observed in all 
countries. Here is a specimen fj-om the East : — “ There is a tree in 
India, called Feridexion, whose fruit is sweet and useful, so that doves 
also delight to tarry in it ; and the serpent fears this tree, so that ho 
avoids the shadow of it ; for if the shadow of the tree go towards the 
east, the serpent flies towards the west; and if the shadow of the tree 
reach toward the west, the serpent flies toward the east; and the ser- 
pent cannot hurt the doves, the cause of the virtue of the tree ; but if 
any of them straggle from the tree, the serpent, by its breath, attracts 
it and devours it. Yet when they fly, or go together, neither the ser- 
pent or the sparhawk can or dares hurt them. Therefore, the leaves 
or bark of the tree, suffumigated, avert all evil — that is, of venomous 
beasts.” This, though a fiction, is at least a poetical one. 

AA 
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The decay of the bay-tree was formerly considered by the supersti- 
tious as an omen of disaster. It is smd that, before the death of Nero, 
though in a very mild winter, all these trees withered to the root (yet 
surely his death was no very serious disaster), and that a great pesti- 
lence in Padua was preceded by the same phenomenon. 

The laurel had so great a reputation for clearing the air and resisting 
contagion, that, during a raging pestilence, Claudius was advised by his 
physicians to remove his court to Laurentium on that account. It w’as 
also supposed to resist lightning, of which Tiberius was very fearful ; 
and it is said, that, to avoid it, he would creep under his bed, and shade 
his head with the boughs. 

In Lower Saxony the peasant girls, on the eve of St. John, hang 
sprigs of the hypericum, St, John’s-wort, against their bed^s head or 
the walls of their chamber. If it remains fresh on the following morn- 
ing, they are persuaded they will Be married within a year ; but if, on 
the contrary, it droops and fades, they have no hope of marriage within 
that time. 

The black hellebore was used by the ancients to purify their houses, 
and to hallow their dwellings ; and they had a belief that, by strewing 
or perfuming their apartments with this plant, they drove away evil 
spirits. This ceremony was performed with great devotion, and 
accompanied with the singing of solemn hymns. In the same manner, 
they blessed their cattle with the hellebore, to keep them free fr'', 
the spells of the wicked. * 

“ What magic has bewitched the woolly dams, . 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? ” ’ 

For these purposes, it was dug up with many religious ceremoh 
as that of first drawing a circle round the plant with a sword, and th< 
turning to the east, an humble prayer was made by the devotee ' 
Apollo and ^sculapius for leave to dig up the root ; and the flig 
of the eagle was particularly attended to during the ceremony ; for whe 
this bird approached near the spot, during the celebration of the rites, 
it was considered so ominous as to predict the certain death of the 
person who took up the plant, in the course of the year. In digging 
up the roots of some species of hellebore, it was thought necessary to 
eat garlic previously, to counteract the poisonous effluvia of the plant ; 
yet we find that the root was afterwards dried and pounded to dust, and 
sniffed up the nostrils in the manner of snuff ; as it is related that when 
Cameades the Cyrenaic philosopher, undertook to answer the books of 
Zeno, he sharpened his wits and quickend his spirit by purging his 
head with powdered hellebore. 

Formerly, the Gauls never went to the chase without rubbing the 
points of their an'ows with this herb, believing that it rendered all the 
game killed with them the more tender. 

The verbena or vervain was thought good against venomous bites, 
and was suspended round the neck as an amulet ; it was also recom- 
mended as a sovereign medicine for various diseases. In Britain it has 
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&116II disude, in spite of a pamphlet written exp^ressly to reiJom- 
lend it, directing the root to be tied with a yard of white satin ribbon 
ound the neck, and to remain there till the patient recovered* It was 
jrmerly the custom to plant asphodel and mallow around the tombs of 
he deceased. St. Pierre, after dwelling with some earnestness on the 
roperty of such customs, quotes the following inscription, engraven on 
n ancient tomb : — 

“ Au-dchors ie Buis entour^ de mauve efc d’asphodele, et au-dedans je ne suis 
u* un cadavre.*^ 

The fine flowers of the asphodel produce grains, which, according to 
elief of the ancients, afforded nourishment to the dead* Homer tells 
B, that having crossed the Styx, the shades passed over a long plain of 
sphodel. A poet of the present day informs us, upon grave authority, 
lat the spirits of 4he martyrs lodged in the crops of green birds have 
heir dwelling 

** In Eden*s radiant fields of asphodel.** 


lEMARKS ON THE PAPAVER NUDICAULE AURANTIA. 

BT MB. JOHN 8TBBET, OF BIEL, BY PBESTON KIBK, BIST LOTHIAN, N. B. 

In your July number, I notice the figure of Papaver nudicaule 
irantia, from which circumstance I am induced to send the following 
cts for insertion in an early number. Papaver nudicaule has con- 
aued to grow, flower and ripen its seed here for more than thirty 
3ars, sows itself as plentifully as the com poppy, and sports in several 
irieties, pure white and shades, sulphur or straw colour. P. aurantia 
midouble, major, minor and yellow ; and this year, complete full 
»uble, flowers full up in the centre, and I have kept a specimen as 
itness. Also some plants produced flower petals, parts white and 
.rts yellow (party colours). If it had been convenient to preserve 
e thousands of self-sown plants here, other beautifully distinct varie- 
)S would most likely have been produced. In fact, it is biennial 
re. 

The P. orientale and bracteata I cultivate near together : they both 
)en seeds, and from these seeds I obtained a distinct variety, which 
3ms to be akin to both. The late Curator Botanical, Edinburgh, 
narked it as the best he had seen. Its colour, shading and seed- 
ssels are different to the originals. 

I see you intend to figure the hybrid Cistuses ; the spotted rosy red 
i spotted yellow, I fancy will make a pretty contrast. 

Pedigree, I cultivate^by seeds, a rather large group of species and 
rieties in open borders, which bear seeds and sow themselves. By 
it natural process I have four varieties, one larger flowers, larger 
d-vessels, and leaves very like common sage, Which I compared. 
Many years ago t obtained seeds, brought Italy— one an up- 
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right shrub ; it produced white flowers, about flve inches diameter ; it 
gave one kist of seeds, which 1 sowed in a pot, and it produced three 
varieties, one the red and spotted, the other two large flowers of other 
shades, but not a white ; these are all hardy, but do not produce seeds. 


REMARKS UPON AN HYBRID PLANT PRODUCED FROM 
RHODOTHAMUS CHAMCECISTUS, AND RHODODEN- 
DRON ARBOREA. 

BY MR. LAINO, GARDENER AT THE EARL OF ROSSLYN*S, DY8ART HOUSE, N.B, 

In your August number I observe a copious extract from McIn- 
tosh’s Book of the Garden, on hybridization, in which a remark is" 
made about the crossing of Rhodothamus chamcecistus with Rhododen- 
dron aboreum of India, which I was so far fortunate at the time to 
eflPect. The seed-pods swelled and ripened most admirably, and to 
satisfy inquiry I will state the result. The seeds were sown the 
following February, came up freely, but to my great disappointment 
turned out to be the same as the female parent (R. chamcecistus), 
with one exception, which of course has not yet proved what it may 
be. It has somewhat the appearance of its male parent (R. aboreum), 
but time alone will tell its flowering properties. 

There is no branch of horticulture in which are more delights, and 
more important results to be obtained, than in the cross-breeding of 
the various species and varieties of plants ; for example, compare the 
geranium; the pansey, &c., as now exhibited on our show tables, 
with original species, and you will find the difference most astonish- 
ing ; indeed, so great, that no person unacquainted with the subject 
would fancy they were from tlie same miserable origin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pbopagation of Auriculas. — Auricula growers are aware that they 
cannot propagate their plants at pleasure, but must often wait patiently 
for years before they can get an offset from a favourite variety. By 
the following plan, I have often got prime young plants of such as I 
wished to increase. When 1 repot, about the first week in August, 
those with long tap roots I cut well back ; tlie part of the root I thus 
cut from favourites, I pot, leaving nothing but the cut part above the 
earth. I then give them a little water, with a syringe or watering pan, 
and in two or three weeks perhaps as many buds will make their ap- 
pearance round the old root. These gi*ow very fast, and may be potted 
singly, in autumn or spring, according to their size. — Y. Z. 
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LECTtJitE ON Peat Charcoal. By Prof. Way. — Prof. Way re- 
(nark^ (says tke Chemist) that, independently of the noxious gases 
resulting from the putrefaction of amiraal matter generally, and which 
consisted principally of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphuret of am- 
nonia, each particular animal substance, excretion or otherw.ise, had 
ts peculiar odour, which, although abundantly perceptible by the senses, 
ind, in many cases, as in musk, almost inexhaustible, was inappreciable 
n weight; therefore, by deodorising a large amount of odour, it was 
lot to be inferred that a large amount of manuring matter was thereby 
ecured. He then enumerated the various single and double deodor- 
sers that had been employed. He referred to Sir William Burnett's 
ixcellent application of chloride of zinc, and to the ordinaiy chloride 
if lime; to gypsum (sulphate of lime), and its conversion, in ammo- 
liaeal atmospheres, into sulphatc^of ammonia and carbonate of lime ; to 
he agreeable odour of pm*e ammonia, and its power of giving intensity 

0 odours of a disagreeable character, which intensity was lost when 
he ammonia was withdrawn ; to sulphate of iron (green copperas), 
i^hich when powdered and thrown into tanks turned black, on account 
f the sulphuret of iron formed on the decomposition of the sulphuretted 
ydrogen present. He then proceeded to the consideration of charcoal 
s a deodoriser. He gave an interesting statement of the peculiar 
ction of charcoals in general, arising, he believed, from the great 
mount of surface their spherical interstices presented, and of the pecu- 
ar action and superior value of animal charcoal over all others. He 
aferred to the theory he had been led to form of this peculiar difference, 
ad to a very successful imitation of animal charcoal, which he and 
Ir. Paine had made, in reference both to deodorising and decolourising 
roperties, from the light porous silica rock, found on Mr. Paine's 
3 tate in Surrey, and when broken up and steeped in heated tar, was 
ut into a gas retort, where the tar was burnt off in the state of very 
are gas, and a residuum left of the new silicated charcoal in question, 
[e explained that in charcoals it was not the amount of carbon they 
mtained that constituted their value, but the mode in which the carbon 
as distributed ; that animal charcoal contained only 10 per cent, of 
ial carbon, while wood charcoal contained 90 per cent. He referred 
) the large amount of water, 50 or 60 per cent., which peat charcoal 
K)k up, and to the fallacious dry state of the manures, with which this 
ater-carrier was mixed. He feared this mode of introducing water 

1 a latent state into manures, in many cases, gave a turn in the scale 
qre in favour of the manufacturer than of the farmer. He doubted 
hether peat charcoal could be used economically for the purpose of 
laking up tank water ; if not, he feared it would prove of no advan- 
ge, in other respects, as a remunerative agent to the farmer. It had 
>en long before the public, but had not progressed in market value, as 
would have done had its application been successful. He considered 
to lead to much error in practice, that the exact* nature of the action 
' charcoal on ammonia was not better understood by the public. Fresh 
irht charcoal would absoHi a large quantity of ammoniacal gas, but it 



waa a nus4ke to it would coi^seqaeuil^ abs^act au^nia 

j|om a llqma injyfejpat^ witfi ii I the watfa^l wat» nw tbe 
^wer ot displadi^ Shwocm the wlple pf fiie a^pii& it h<^ ire- 
ceiy^ in a^a^eous state wittnh its pores. F^t cha^al (}ia iioi either 
in^e mani^ or sep^ai^ it *hpm sewa^ ; it simply rendered miwure 
jk)rtable, He ekhibit^ a strikihg ^pmment, shotring the power of 
di^ peat charcoal to aritst odorirs. iSirp open tuipblers were half filled 
with the most offensive sewage-matter ftx)tessor Way could obtain, and 
the surface of each mass covered with a film of thin paper and a thin 
hed of powdered peat-charcoal resting upon it. These tumblers were 
in this state handed round to the members, who ascertained the perfect 
manner in which the sewage-matter was thus rendered no longer offen- 
sive to the smell. He then gave an interesting account of the process 
of Mr. Stothert, by which sewage-matter was reduced, by a double 
action of purification, into clear water and inodorous precipitate— a 
process admirably adapted for sanitary purposes, although not for those 
of agriculture, as the more valuable manuring matters were held in 
solution and carHed off in the pellucid liquid, while the precipitate was 
comparatively an inert mass. — (Mechanics' Magazine.) 


Pelargoniums. — As you have already given the mode of growing 
these useful plants for exhibition, perhaps the following remarks on 
their cultivation for the greenhouse of a private gentleman may not 
prove unacceptable, as my mode of treatment, though nothing new, has 
invariably been followed by an abundant head of bloom and healthy 
foliage. After the plants have fiowered the first time, they are removed 
into the open air, placed upon cinder ashes to protect them agaii^t the 
worms, and are cut down in the beginning of August. In a fortnight^ the 
shoots will have pushed to about an inch, when I proceed to repot them. 
My practice is, to shake off all the old soil, and to prune the roots to 
within three inches of the stem. This process, I consider, favours the 
production of a fine head of bloom, by checking the rapid and vigorous 
growth of new wood. Th^ plants soon recover, and the desiruCuoq of 
the old roots is succeeded by new and active fibres firom the pbipts 
where the knife had been employed. The following oojnpQst I use for 
the winter potting, viz,, two barrowfuls of loam, two of leaf mould, half 
a baiTbwful of peat, with Qii^e peck of silver sand. The plants are paced 
where they are partially shaded, receiving a little of the mor^g sun 
only, in three weeks, they will have made new rpots sufficient to bear 


removing to a more open situation, where they will receive plenty of 
light and air. Here they remain till the weather becomes wei and cold, 
when I remove thein into the greenhou^. I place them as hear the 
giws as possible, and admit aU the air I can, to mevent fheir 
drawn, and water sparingly during the winter months. In Octobe^j, I 
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oW (I prefer it of ttis age^ as it affords nourishment a greater length 
of time), half a barrowful pf leaf -mould, and one peck of silyear sand. 
If the loam be heavy and strong, I add peat, but this is not necessary 
if the loam is of a sandy nature, t give good drainage, by using 
plenty of potsherds, and shift into pots a size larger than the plants 
were previously grown in — either eight or nine-inch ones. I rub off 
nearly all the old soil, and fill up with the compost above described. 
The house is kept closed for a fortnight or three weeks ; and when I see 
the plants begin to root freely, I give air as the weather permits. The 
temperature of the house ranges from forty to fifty degrees Fahr. When 
the plants are growing freely, I keep them well tied out, forming them 
into broad and uniform heads. I begin to syringe the plants about the 
middle of February, choosing the afternoon of a fine day for the purpose, 
and continue this operation twice a week, till the plants begin to show 
their bloom. During the months of February, March, and April, I 
water twice a week, and increase the quantity as the weather becomes 
wanner. I fumigate for destruction of green fly,, and shade from 
powerful midday sun. — Gardeners^ Chronicle, ^ 

On THii Plants or China, by Mr. R. Fortune. — The tea plant was 
now frequently seen on the hill sides, this being the outskirt of the 
great green tree country, to which I was bound. Large camphor trees 
wore frequently seen in the valleys, particularly near the villages. 
Fallow trees were still in extensive cultivation ; and, at this season of 
the year, being clothed in their autumnal hues, they produced a 
striking effect upon the varied landscape. The leaves had changed 
from a light green to a dark blood-red colom\ Another tree, a species 
of maple, called by the Chinese the fung-gze, was also most picturesque 
from the same cause. Theae two trees formed a striking contrast with 
the dark green foliage of the pine tribe. 

But the most beautiful tree found in this district is a species of 
weeping cypress, which I had never met with in any other part of China, 
and which was quite new to me. It was during one of my daily 
rambles that I saw the first specimen. About half a mile distant from 
where I was, I observed a noble-looking fir tree, about sixty feet in 
height, having a stem as straight as the Norfolk Island pine, and 
weeping branches, like the willow of St. Helena. Its branches grew, 
at first, at right angles to the main stem, then described a graceful 
curve upwards, and bent again at their points. From these main 
branches, others, long and slender, hung down perpendicularly, and 
gave the whole tree a weeping and graceful form. It reminded me of 
some of those large and gorgeous chandeliers sometimes seen in the 
theatres and public halls in Europe, What could it be ? It evidently 
belonged to the pine tribe, and was more handsome and ornamental 
than them all. I walked — no, to tell the plain truth, I ran — up to 
the place where it grew, much to the surprise of my attendants, who 
evidently thought I had gone crazy. 

When I reached the spot where it grew, it appeared more bcautifel 
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6V€iii tban it had dime in the distance. Its stem was perfectly straight, 
like Cryptomeria, and its leaves wei*6 formed like those of the well; 
known arbor-vit®, only much more slender and graceful. This specimen 
was fortunately covered with a quantity of ripe fruit, a portion of which 
I was most anxious to secure. The tree was growing in some grounds 
belonging to a country inn, and was the property of the innkeeper. A 
wall intervened between us and it, which I confess I felt very much 
inclined to get over ; but remembering that I was acting Chinaman, 
and that such a proceeding would have been very indecorous, to say the 
least of it, I immediately gave up the idea. We now walked into the 
inn, and, seating ourselves quietly down at one of the tables, ordered 
some dinner to be brought to us. When we had taken our meal we 
lighted our Chinese pipes and sauntered out, accompanied by our polite 
host, into the garden, where the real attraction lay. “ What a fine 
tree this of yours is ! wc have never seen it in the countries near the 
sea where we come from ; pray give us some of its seeds.” “ It is a 
fine tree,” said the man, who was evidently much pleased with our 
admiration^of it, and readily complied with our request. These seeds 
were careMly treasured ; and as they got home safely, and are now 
growing in England, we may expect in a few years to see a new and 
striking feature produced upon our landscape by this lovely tree. 
Afterwards, as we journied westward, it became more common, and was 
frequently to be seen in clumps on the sides of the hills. This tree 
has been named the Funeral Cypress, — Fortune's Journey to the Tea 
Districts of China, 

Hints fok the Cultivation of Babianas, Gladioli, Ixias, Spa- 
RAXIS, TrITONIAS, &C., &C., IN THE OpEN BorDERS, BY AmICUS. — 111 
September, or at the latest, in October, prepare your beds or borders 
by weU digging them a spit deep, burying a stratum of good rotten 
manure at the bottom. The surface soil should be rendered open by 
mixing sand with it, and being well broken in the digging ; plant the 
bulbs in clumps or rows, from 2^ to 6 inches deep (depending on size 
of root, and sort), taking care to cover them one inch deep with sand, 
previous to re-covering with the mould. After the roots are planted, 
rake the ground well, giving it a southern inclination ; if possible, keep 
it free from weeds and stir it occasionally with a small fork, which 
accelerates their growth ; in case of very severe frost, cover the surface 
of the ground two or three inches deep with dry litter or sea sand. 
The different varieties will flower from May till August. 4 

Blooming the yellow noisette rose. — Complaints have been made 
that this rose is difficult to bloom ; and having had several of them to 
flower very successfully for the last two years, I send you the method 
I have us^, hoping it may be useful to some of your readers : — The 
plants are planted in rich mould, in the open border. When the buds 
begin to show, I place a hand-glass over each rose tree ; and, to insure 
plenty of air, I put four small pots under the four comers of the hand* 
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glass. It will be necessary to shade in hot sunshine. I find, if they 
^ not covered with a hand-glass, that the outside petals rot before the 
inner ones open. I had six fine noisettes this year, on one small plant; 
and^ there will be a second crop about the end of July . — An Amateur, 


ON PLANTING A TULIP BOOT. 

BY JAB. MONTGOMERY. 

Here lies a bulb, the child of earth, 

BuricJH alive beneath the clod, 

Ere long to spring, by second birth, 

A new and nobler work of God. 

^Tis said that microscopic power, 

Might through its swaddling folds descry 
The infant-image of the flow’r. 

Too exquisite to meet the eye. 

This, vernal suns and rains will swell, 

Till from its dark abode to peep, 

Like Venus rising from her shell. 

Amidst the spring-tide of the deep. 

Two shapely leaves will first unfold ; 

Then, on a smooth elastic stem, 

The verdant bud shall turn to gold, 

And open in a diadem. 

Not one of Flora’s brilliant race 
A form more perfect can display ; 

Art could not feign more simple grace, 

Nor nature take a line away. 

• Yet, rich as morn of many a hue. 

When flushing clouds through darkness strike, 
The tulip’s petals shine in dew. 

All beautiful, — but none alike. 

Kings, on their bridal, might unrobe 
To lay their glories at its foot ; 

And queens their sceptre, crown, and globe. 
Exchange for blossom, stalk and root. 

Here could I stand and moralize : 

Lady, I leave that part to thee. 

Be thy next birth in Paradise, 

Thy life to come, eternity I 



IN THE PIiO'WER’OAIlDBN. 

C HHTSAHTHEMUMS arc the most valuable plants we have 
for autumn decoration, eitherfor the greenhouse or the flower . 

J ti.« fill nn a M«nlf that no other plants we have could do, supplying a 
garden; they M up ^ colourf They have become a desideratum m 

Sl’l'Xmana^ flVer gardens, having the facUity to plant if proper proportion of 
^weU-mau^ no ornament them, when the season keeps open, up to 

^e most flower garden lively as possible, the succession 

December. In evergreen shrubs; it is readily done at 

Su^ing in potted plants of Lanrnstinus, Aucuba, myrtle-leaved, 
a tn&ng cost by pi g g silver-striped, grocn-leaved, yellow 

broad-leaved, an S Rhododendron, Malionia aquifolia, Philly- 

ArS^ ff^mirSli’a^ dwarf Laurels, Daphne pontiea. Cedars, 
*frl fee A uarden thus furnished produces a very cheering nppcarance; 
A«ve no®” en one so ornamenmd cannot adequately conceive of its 
and those , (“^ss This attention most amply repays for the small ex- 

beauty and fin shed 

If anv®Tulip bufbs be still out of ground, plant them as early as possible, 
t Lmb .? ^\ery handsome single and double vmietics of Anemones, 
There are a numba of ^nanu^^^^^^ garden, whether in patches in the beds, or 
which "« ^'g L y gfl „gxt season they must be planted immediately, 
as an edging. J-O mo charming spring flower, suited admirably for 

The jtg intense blue flowers, in contrast with Anemones, Uepaticas, 

edging or patches. IW ntense mue Attention will be necessary to 

““ “^:l“^:nK^o®f Cb~ n layer of dry leaves, pots, boughs, or 

protect ® also the stems of tender climbing and other Rosm, by 

?"® them, that, whilst it fully protects, admits sufficiency 

of mr reTuire plenty of air in fine weather, and but Uttle 

1^^ mS Mrequ^d to Carnations, Pinks, &c.. kept in pots, 
water. The lAe atten ^ moulding or likely to damage. 

be in before they are laid in heaps. Newly plimtcd^mbs should 
Let the rtmtt to dry ne y loosened by the wind, ^ere it is do- 

^ T'^^nefSerof border^ flowers to a suitable size. Ten- week Stocks and 
Birable, reduce pate next spring, to adorn a room or greenhouse, 

Mignonettes A cool frame, welfsecured by 

xn^t not be plenty of mats or reeds to cover at night, will answer 

soil or whes at the si^s, an P | required for flower beds upon grass 

welL Dunng i taken to have it conveyed at the time, so that the 

lawns, to^to Pits or tods for forcing Roses, &c., should bS 

may not to / gwi, ^pan or leaves are most suitable, unless there be the 

prepared emWrnttomonA. Jan or ma 

advan^ of bot^^ or si^m. of Roses, &c., should 

now to j ^ be obtained. Bcto of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., should Imve 

forcompi^stoddtowto oD^^ imy successfully to done m dry, 


BBXMP XSICiM^* 


Ho^ tli^ilrbm^e tq>osd of ^ 

" A %>wer tiiat first in this iwoet garden smileA 
To yirgiiis saoreA and the Snowdrop s^led,” 

fOROINO STOVE OR m. 

. .A^it^^ Crocuses, Violets, Mi|^onette, Stocks, Tulips, Cyclamens, K4;^is^, 
I4Iie8bf tlie Valley, Hej>aticas, Primroses, Oluna Primroses, Persian Irises, Obpheas,* 
jacinths. Pinks, Carnations, Tree Carnations, Heliotropes, Scarlet Geraniums, 
Salvias, Gardenias, Itoses, Azaleas, Cinerarias, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Deutziaa, 
Rhododendrons, Persian Lilacs, Rhodoras, Kibes, Mezereums, Correas, Ac., 
required to bloom from January, should be brought in early in the present month, 
^e plants should be placed at first in the coolest part of the bouse; never allow 

g em to want water. Pots or boxes containing bulbous-rooted fiowering plants, as 
yacinths. Narcissus, Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., should occasionally be intro- 
duced, so as to have a succession of bloom. Cactus plants that have been kept put 
of doors, or in the greenhouse, should occasionally be brought into the stove for 
fiowering, which gives a succession. If any of the forced plants be attacked with 
green fly, a syringe with diluted tobacco-water will destroy them, If the leaves 
appear bit, and turn brown (the effect of damage by red spider), a syringe of soap- 
suds at the under side of the leaves is effectual to destroy them, The glutinous 
substance remaining not only kills those it is applied to, but prevents others return- 
ing there. The old Eranthemura pulchellum, with its fine blue fiowers, Justicia 
speciosa, Gesneris zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, Aphelandria cristata, Poinsettia 
pulcherrima, Cestrura aurantiacum, and Begonia fuchsioides, are fine winter orna- 
mental blooming plants. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, &o. 

As much fire as will barely keep out frost will only be necessary; and, for the 
purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy nights, or from watering, all 
possible air should be admitted in the daytime; but mind to keep the plants from 
damugu by frost. 

Puchias and greenhouse plants, intended to be inured to the open air, will require 
to ^ve protection at the roots, and probably, for the first winter, over the tops too, 
by furze branches, canvas, wicker baskets, mats, &c. If greenhouse plants require 
watering and syringing over the tops, let it be done in the morning of a clear day, 
when air can be admitted; and towards evening a gentle fire-heat should be given. 
Cftlceolarias must be in a cool situation. Whilst in a cool and moist atmosphere, 
shoots will often push at the underside numerous rootlets; where such are 
produced, they should be taken off and potted. Pelargonium plants for exhibi- 
tion ^ould be repotted by the middle of this month; according to the 
size of the plants must be the, pots. The smallest sized pots in which plants are 
to be when shown are the 24*a, eight inches in diameter, and the largest sized are 
^ven inches in diameter. The plants need not be potted into these sizes now, bdt 
a size leas, and in February be repotted into their final pots. The plants must npit 
be crowd^ together, but be kept apart. Cinerarias are often attacked at this seaaon 
by the green fly; let the plants be placed in a hot bed frame, and be fumigated vi^ 
UobMOO-smoke at the first appearance of the insects. 

BRIEF REMARKS. 

T^. Exotic and other FiiOWering Plants at the Crystal Palace AlU 
Gardens at Sydenhah.— S o little is publicly known about the plants at % 
^Aal Palace, except that which is gathered during a momentary admiring gjau^ 
^ ^e viifitor strolls mrough the building, that we think a few explanatory deta^ 
Qu^ not be misidaced# 

the first place, then, the cdebxated b^anical collection of Messrs. : 
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Hackney was tlie basis of this Crystal Palace collection. It was a fortunate coinci- 
dence that, at the veiy time when the Sydenham project was un^er considerationy 
Messrs. I^ddiges had resolved to retire from business, and to sell off the whole of 
their unequalled collection— unequalled so far as private nurserymen are -concerned. 
Nay, the very sale catalogue was being drawn up, when Sir Joseph Paxton, by 
authority of the Crystal Palace directors, stepped in and bought the entire coUee- 
tion by private contract, giving one round sum for the whole of the plants. The 
plants have remained at Hackney until room was prepared for them at Sydenham; 

. they have been conveyed by waggons and carts on the ordinary road from one 
place to the other; and a most formidable undertaking this has been, considering 
the distance, the many thousands of plants, and the large size of numbers of them. 
Scarcely a day has elapsed, for many months, on which these plant-loads have not 
been seen wending their way from north to south. 

The collection at Messrs. Loddiges* was in every way remarkable. It was about 
ninety years ago that Conrad Loddiges began to form it, and it gradually became 
one of the most celebrated in Europe. This was the parent collection, from whence 
that at Sydenham has sprung. A large portion of plants have been conveyed from 
the one place to the other, but there are still many to come. The collection com- 
prises numerous specimens remarkable either for their size or for some other charac- 
teristics. There is, for instance, the Areca catechu^ whence the betel is obtained; 
there is the Ariocarpus iniegrifolia^ which, though a small tree here, rises to sixty 
feet in its own native clime; there is the Piper nigrum, the black-pepper tree; the 
clove-tree, and others yielding spices; the strange and fearful poison-tree of Java; 
the Calmus rudentum, which rises to a height of 200 feet in its Asiatic home; the 
fantastic umbrella-tree, with its broad -spreading leafy summit; the cabbage-palm; 
the Ekeis Guitieensis, now of such extraordinary value to us as the source of palm 
oil, which is pressed out from the pulpy part of the fruit; the Phoenix fariniferi, 
yielding n kind of sago; the iMtania Borhonica, the monarch of Loddiges*, which 
must have a paragraph to itself presently; the Theohroma cacao, whence cocoa and 
chocolate arc obtained; the cow-tree of South America, so named from the milky 
juice which it yields; the banana; the plant which yields balsam of capivi; the 
Cordia manoica, remarkable for its rope-like structure; the golden-leaved Chryio^ 
phylla macrophylla, which in Sierra Leone attains a height of 100 feet ; the 
BerthoUetia excehrt, the magnificent tree which yields the Brazil nut; the mahogany- 
tree. Indeed, dwarfish as most of the plants necessarily are in comparison with 
the sizes which the species would attain in their own native homes, they present, 
besides beauty of appearance, abundant materials for instruction in respect to the 
economical and medicinal uses to which they are applied. 

The Loddiges’ collection, then, was the basis whereon Sir Joseph Paxton pro- 
ceeded to form the Sydenham collection. But, empowered by the company, he 
has likewise made large purchases elsewhere. He has obtained, from one quarter 
or another, as many as 8,000 camellias, and 10,000 geraniums, fuchsias, and calceo- 
larias. There are no fewer than 600 roses in the Alhambra alojjie, forming elegant 
parterres around the marble fountain in the Court of the Lions. One veiy interest- 
ing purchase has been made— a collection of seventy-two orange trees and twenty- 
four pomegranate trees, brought from the Chateau de Neuilly after the death of the 
late King Louis Philippe. The remarkable shape and large size of the orange trees, 
and the brilliant green of the leaf, render them very conspicuous and ornamental 
objects; while pomegranate trees carry us in imagination to Eastern climes, where 
all sorts of beautiful princesses ate of their fruit in enchanted castles and fairy 
palaces. 

Besides purchases, the Sydenham collection has been enriched with many bota- 
nical gifts, and will donbtless be enriched with many more, for there is abnndant 
iberality of the kind among wealthy persons of taste in this country. They will 
^ve, if their gifts seem likelv to be appreciated and taken care of, as we have bod 
)roof in the noble presents of books to the British Museum, and of pictures & the 
!7ational Gallery— despite of our lamentable want of good rooms in which to place 
he pictures. Her Majesty has given two specimens of the Araucaria eiecclta, and 
kbont a dozen other plants. The Duchess of Gloucester has given a coU^tm of 
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white camellias. There has been presented a fine American aloo^ the Misses 
Banall of Blackheath*, an Araucaria exceha, by Mr. Lloyd of Wickham; an 
American aloe, by Miss Millington of Greenwich; a Ficus macrophylla from Aus* 
tralia, by the Botanical Society; an auraucaria, by Earl Powis; a splendid Austra- 
lian flowering-plant, by Mr. Eairrie of Liverpool; a small collection of plants, by 
Earl Mansfield, from Caen Wood; a magnificent aloe, which had been brought, 
when young, from the Palace of the Caasars at Rome, by Mrs. Jenkyns of Wells 
Denneiy; a variegated aloe, by Miss Blaxwell of Camberwell; two araucarias by 
Mr. Wells of Red Leaf; a striped aloe, by Lieutenant-colonel Tweedie of Bromley; 
a Dracesna draco, by Mr, Keen of Croydon; two American aloes, by Mr. Letts of 
Dulwich; a noble araucaria, by Messrs. Veitcb, of Exeter; a collection of aquatic 
plants, by the Duke of Devonshire; and a large number of other gifts, which, 
though the company very properly record them, need not be catalogued here. 

The arrangement of so fine a collection has necessarily occupied much and weighty 
attention. It was at one time intended to arrange all the plants within the build- 
ing geographically, in some determinate order, according to the countries to which 
the respective species belong. But difficulties have presented themselves. Although 
there are ten arcliitectrual courts to illustrate ten different epochs of art, it by no 
means followed that the company possessed, in equal ratios, plants belonging to all 
the various countries represented by those courts; and it might very likely be, that 
the botany of some countries, if unrelieved by specimens from other places, would 
look meagre and poverty-stricken in respect to colour or size, and would not aid in 
carrying out the picturcsquencss which has been so much studied in the general ar- 
rangement of the fine aits departments. It was decided, therefore, to adopt a 
systematic arrangement in connection with the ethnological specimens, and also in 
one important part of the park or grounds; but to arrange everything else in such 
forms of beauty as would contribute to the general effect of the Palace, considered 
as a whole— to make the plants and flowers a graceful decoration to the building 
itself, and to the courts and halls which occupy so largo a portion of its area. 

The ethnological groups, the Nations, arc really instructive, for their botany as well 
as for their characteristics of human tribes. There are a few •of them at the northern 
end of tlic building, but the main portion is at the southern end. Here we have the 
Australian, the Tasmanian, the Papuan, the Tahitian, the Negro, the Bosjesman, the 
Hottentot, the Bornean the Sumatran, the Amcrican-Indian, the Esquimaux— -all are 
given with tlie scrupulous regard to feature and form which Dr. Latham is well 
fitted to insure; and such simple adjuncts are provided as may assist in illustrating 
the dress, and weapons, and usages of the people. Then, in each bed or parterre 
which contains a group, Sir Joseph Paxton has brought his botanical knowledge 
to bear, by planting trees obtained from or indigenous to the country inhabited by 
that group. When the plants arc more fully labelled than they yet arc — and we 
recommend the utmost possible liberality in this respect, as a matter that will bo 
sensibly appreciated by the mass of general visitors — these nations wdll be very in- 
structive, and we can learn a little concerning the botany of tropical climes. 

These national groups, we have said, offer facilities for a systematic arrangement 
of the plants; but in other parts of the building, the picturesque has been studied 
rather than the systematic, without, however, an entire neglect of the latter. For 
many months has the process of arrangement been carried on by a whole army of 
gardeners, under Sir Joseph Paxton as cpmmancler- in-chief, and Mr. Eyles, as ono 
of his two head generals. Trees and shrnbs of considerable size, mostly in boxes, 
arc ranged along both sides of the nave at appropriate intervals, forming a beauti- 
ful vista as seen from either end. Then, in front of all the eighteen or twenty 
courts, Fine Art and Industrial, beds of beautiful flowers are arranged, with wind- 
ing paths between them, to afford access to the courts, an arrangement singularly 
novel and refreshing to the eye. A third repository is found in some of the courts 
themselves, where, as in the Alhambra, plants and flowers can be introduced in 
harmony with the general style and purport of the court. Another source of 
arrangement is afforded by the two marble basins — one marble in present), and 
other marble in future: the elegant vases and circular recesses around these bairns 
are filled with exquisite flowers; while, when the hydraulic arrangements sbafl^^bave 
been completed, the basins themselves will be filled with aquatic plants, including 
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the wi4^*t^owned Vkiaria regia. WheieTer there m any large batiilite 
6r h^diid these courts, ihes^ have been Blled with plants, sometimes ktounted upon 
or grouped around mounds of root-work. Lastly, suspended from a great hhigiitt 
are upwards of 300 wire flower-baskets, of elegant contour, which nuuish a very 
diking addition to the grandl^-beautiful appearance of the nave. Each basket is, 
intemmly, a kind of wire hemisphere three or four feet in diameter; and this is 
enclosed within an outer basket of graceful form and florid decoration — florid, so 
mr as wire-work can be. Each basket is well packed with moss round the interi<Mr; 
nch mould is placed within the moss, and flowers are planted in the mould. The 
baskets are hung up at regular ihtervals along both sides of the nave by wire-rope^ 
which can be raised or lowered ; and an ingenious plan is adopted for watering the 
flowers in the baskets. Flowers with bright colours and drooping tendrils are pur* 
posely selected; and nothing can be more pleasing than the appearance thus piu* 
seated. 

A visitor, leisurely strolling along through the building will meet with mahy 
plants whicn attract attention. At one place is the **£l6pmmt*s Foot,** or testudi- 
mriOf one of the oddest of all odd plants. It looks like a block of wood, brown and 
hard, and furrowed over in estrange manner; it has just two delicate little branches 
at the top, but else it looks like a huge lifeless lump ; it grows on rocks and barren 
places. There are multitudes of palms and ferns, which deserve our notice, for the 
grandeur of their leafy summits. There is the Caffre bread-tree, with its strange 
shell-like exterior and pulpy interior. There are the tiny oaks in front of the 
Nineveh Court, grown from acorns brought from Ninoven itself. There are the 
Egyptian palms, near the Egyptian colossi and sphinxes — palms which, like some 
other things at the present day, have suffered through the war in the East; for they 
were detained so long at Malta while the Himalaya was conveying troops to Tur- 
key, that they have not yet recovered from the ill effects of their journey. There 
are the pomegranate-trees, flttingly placed near the Alhambra, and looking beautiful 
with their small delicate leaves. There is a goodly number of the orange-trees, 
which will hold up yet^morc grandly when they are dressed in their new boxes or 
cases. There arc creepers which, next year, will have crept up to the second tier of 
girders — some forty feet from the giound. 

We have spoken once of the Lutania Borbonica^ the tallest, and bulkiest, and 
heaviest plant in the building; it was Loddiges’ most choice palm, and has always 
been highly valued. It is about fivc-and -thirty feet in height; and at Hackney it 
had not room to grow, for its top was flattened against tlic glass roof of the palm- 
house. Here, however, at Sydenham, it has everybody’s permission to grow as tall 
as it likes. The stem is brown and smooth, covered with a yellowish cuticle in the 
lower part, and with a peculiar hairy-like envelope higher up ; and it has a beau- 
tiful plume of fan-like leaves at tlic summit. There is an interesting bit of history 
connected with this palm. It was brought originally from the Mauritius, and was 
once in the collection of the Empress Josephine at Fontainebleau; it was purchased 
thence by Mr. Evans, of Stepney, and at his decease, in 1814, it came into the pos- 
session of Messrs. Loddiges. At that time it was only five feet in height; but in 
forty years it grew sevenfold. The tree itself weighs upwards of a ton, and, when 
packed in a box of solid earth, eight feet square, the ponderous mass weighed no 
less than fifteen tons. When, therefore, the time came for removing the tree from 
Hackney to Sydenham, great preparations had to be made. Messrs. Younghusband, 
who have removed the materials of the old Crystal Palace from Hyde Park to 
^denham, and most of the plants from Hackney to Sydenham, were intrusted with 
this duty also. A veiy strong carriage was made, weighing seven tons, and having 
enormously broad wheels; and on this the tree was placed, strongly incased in 
timber, with iron bracings, and shored up on either side. Thus arranged, on one 
fine day towards the end of July, Messrs. Younghusband harnessed &oti% Uiiriy 
horses to the carriage, and drew the Latania Borhoniea in triampk through the 
streets of London, fan-like leaves sometimes swept against &e tbree-st^ 
windows of the honses, and we may be pretty snre the boys of London had a riw 
treat in following the waggon* 

The plants at SydenhiSa, ad every one Is aware, ore not confined to the interior 
of the bnildiDg. The^ is a park, which, when completed, wiU ^ as instmetive to 
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the botanical student as attractive to general visitors for its fountains. And here 
we will venture to give a few words of advice to visitors, bjr way o^ parenthesis. In 
fine weather, enter the Palace from the rafiway by way of the park, not feel 
compelled to trudge along the hundreds of feet of glazed corridor, gallery, passage, 
and wing, and to ascend the formidable. fiights«of stairs, and to pass through so 
much of the refreshment department before entering the building. There is no 
occasion for this. There is an entrance into the park immediately adjoining the 
railway station, and you get into a scene of beauty at once. You have the yet 
unfinished, but even now striking Rose Temple immediately before you; you have 
fine gravel 'Walks winding between grassy plots and beds filled with lovely flowers; 
you have noble terraces on the left, on the balustrades of which are statues, vases 
filled with flowers, and some of Louis Philippe^s Orange-trees; and lastly, you have 
the finest of all possible views of the Crystal Palace itself; for from no point does 
the grandeur of its garden front become so perceptible as the south-east, within a 
short distance of the railway station. Of course, in unfavourable weather, it is a 
good thing to have a covered passage-way from the station to the palace; but at all 
other times the park route is to be preferred; you are pleased at the outset, and 
enter the building determined to be pleased with that which is to come. 

The Park, so far as plants are concerned, will present very different appearances 
in different parts. The upper terrace, close to the building, has little besides flowers 
placed in vases. The lower terrace forms part of the Italian garden, which is laid 
out with beds of graceful shape, filled with choice shrubs and flowers. Below this 
is the English garden, presenting, both in its general arrangement and its plants, an 
analogy to the pleasure-ground or garden of an old English mansion. Many of 
the trees which formerly occupied this spot have been retained, as forming suitable 
ornaments for such a garden. There is one cherry-tree which perhaps may, in 
future years, be pointed out as a memorial; for Sir Joseph Paxton sat under that tree 
while he sketched the vast idea of the Crystal Palace and its Park. 

Wc have said that one of the two modes by which a systematic arrangement of 
plants will be adopted, will be put in force in the Park. Under the care of Mr. 
Milner, who is second in command out of doors, as Mr. Eylcs is within, this park- 
system will gradually be carried out in a somewhat remarkable way. There is to be 
an Arboretum — a classified arrangement of trees afld shrubs. This Arboretum is 
to assume the form of a broad, well-made gravel-path, bordered on either side with 
the classified plants. The pfiih will not be straight and monotonous: it will begin 
near the railway station; it will wind about in graceful curvatures; it will follow in 
part the borders of the tidal lake, and carry the visitor within easy reach of the 
geological and fossil specimens; and it will bend east and north of the great foun- 
tains until it comes to an end near the north wing of the Palace. Throughout the 
whole length of this path, the trees, and shrubs, and hardy plants will be arranged 
according to the system of Jussieu. There will bo abundauco of labels or inscrip- 
tions to denote genera and species, and so fortli. Speaking in general terms, and 
without reference to minute correctness, the Park will ultimately be bounded by the 
Palace and its wings on the west, and by the Arboretum on the east — the two meet- 
ing on the north and the south. 

It is obvious at a glance, that many months must elapse before such an Arbore- 
tum can he completed ; but it is no more than just towards those concerned, to know 
that plans are in progress for imparting system as well as beauty to the arrangement 
of the large and fine coUectiod of plants belonging to this company. There is a 
rugged hilly spot on the south margin of the Park, which is now being formed a 
collection of ferns, built up on a mass of rock- work, or rather root work, iu rather a 
singular way; but this will form no component part of the Arboretum.— 

Journal, 

Holthocks. — Culture. — Plants, if transplanted into the open ground in autumn^ 
are very liable to rot during winter, more especially if the soil be of a wet and cold 
description; the better plan is to put them into six or eight-inch pots, pUce them 
a cold frame, give a supply of air by raising the bottom of the frame, and removo 
the glass-light on fine sunny days. Plant out in spring in well manured boH 
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SnooBSTiOKS FOR EXHIBITORS OF HoLLTHOCK8.y~Qaality, rather than sise and 
length of ^ike, should be the first point of consideration. The petals of the Aowots 
should be of a thick substance, the edges smooth and even, the floreto, which occupy 
the centre of the blossom, must be compact^ closely arranged, rising in the middle to 
half a globular form, with a stiff guard petal (the outer petal is meant) extending 
about half an inch, or in proportidh to the size of the centre ball, so that the different 
parts of the flower have an uniform appearance. The arrangement of the flower on 
the spike should be regular, not crowded together in a confused mass, nor loosely 
hanging with open spaces between each flower, but so disposed that the shape of 
each may be distinctly seen, and fully blown, the uppermost covering the top ; a few 
small ^een leaves between the flowers increases the beauty of the spike. As a last 
point, It is highly important that the colours be bright, strong and distinct. 

The PiKK. — At the termination of another season, and while the blooms of 1854 
are fresh in our memory, we will briefly record our impressions of what has been 
doing with the pink since our last notice in the Florist for August, 1854; and this 
is the more necessary, as there are so many new varieties coming under notice for 
the first time. The early blooms this season had a tendency to be rough on the edge 
and but imperfectly laced. As the season advanced they bloomed much better. The 
display of this flower at the Royal Botanic Society’s July exhibition was the best of 
the season, the flowers being generally as good as we remember to have seen them, 
being well laced, of good size, and without confused centres. Allowing for the in- 
fluence the season has exercised on some varieties, our opinions given a twelvemonth 
since have proved tolerably correct. In speaking then of Mr. Bragg’s flowers, we 
placed James Hogg as the best^ and it undouldcdly is, although the lacing is occa- 
sionally too faint. The blooms of this variety, exhibited at Basingstoke, by Mr. 
Surman, gardener to J. C. Roberts, Esq., Twyford,ncar Winchester, showed as per- 
fect a pink as we remember to have seen. Dr. Maclean’s flowers have exceeded our 
expectations, having all— with the exception of Great Criterion, the plants of which 
suffered so much during the long, severe winter, that they never finally recovered — 
proved most satisfactory. New Criterion is a most superb flower, and opens dark 
purple, which changes to rosy purple as it ages, and iS in either state a charming 
flower, full and smooth on the edges. Brunette, a heavily laced dark variety, is also 
a bold, noble flower, and has tlie largest petal and widest marking of any flower 
know, and, heavily laced as it is, there is a large space of white in each of the large ^ 
broad petals. Adonis, another of Dr. Maclean’s seedlings, is a chaste, smooth 
flower, very clear in its marking, petals smooth, and laced with soft rosy purple. 
Mrs. Norman, as shown by Mr. Baker, of Woolwich, has a very fine petal, and is 
altogether a first-class flower. Hale’s Field Marshal and Hale’s Mr. Wcedon are 
two useful evenly-laced flowers. Turner’s Richard Andrews is a largo well-laced 
flower, and may be termed a broad-petalled Whipper-in, as it resembes that variety, 
but has a wider and smoother petal. Duke of Devonshire is a flower with a smooth, 
well -shaped petal, as fftll as Great Britain, and, like that variety, has too many 
petals, and its size can he reduced by leaving plenty of buds. Looken’s John 
Stevens and Juliet arc promising flowers, the former a dark purple, and the latter a 
light purple-laced variety; also Mr. Hoyle and Mr. Hobbs, red-laced flowers of good 
average quality, and good exhibition flowers. Norman’s Napoleon is vciy dark- 
laced, a striking flower with a largo bold petal, but is rather thin. Colchester 
Cardinal has proved a fine flower, with first-rate properties, having a very smooth 
stout petal. Of older varieties, Maclean’s Criterion stands at the head; it has been 
very fine this season, and fuller than is often seen. Bragg’s Jupiter has been very 
fine, and President and Purple Perfection have been shown good. Optima, Ada, 
Kat^ Mrs. Wolf, Sarah, Lord Charles Wellesley, Arthur, Beauty of Salt Hill, 
Constance, Esther, Sappho, Lola Montes, Richard Smith, Titus, Lord Valcntia, 
Perfection and Hurdstone’s Fanny,' have all been exhibited in very good condition, 
and arc generally very good flowers. Wo have seen a few yearlings that possess 
excellent properties, but refrain from enumerating tlicm until another season has 
confirmed their being dissimilar, and desirable new varieties, as they appear at first 
to be. Some of the b^t flowers wo have had were produced from plants wintered in 
smi^ pots and planted out in spring, and, considering the small space they occupy 
during the winter, and there being no risk of losing them should the season be un- 
favourable, this plan should be more generally adopted.-— 3ftd/an<7 Florist 
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